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PROFESSIONAL  DBA  WBACKS  IN  TEACHING. 


BY  REV.  F.  S.  JEWELL,  PH.  D.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


No.  I. — Certain  causes  of  complaint  not  to  he  included. 

Much  is  said  about  the  school.  What  is  the  school.^  Not  the 
school  house ;  not  the  school  children.  One  is  mere  organized  material, 
the  other  is  mind  in  chaos.  Not  until  the  youthful  body  politic  is  wisely 
organized,  skilfully  taught,  and  properly  govei-ned,  is  it  a  school.  There 
is,  then,  no  school  until  you  have  the  teacher.  "  The  teacher  makes  the 
school."  It  is  the  creation  of  his  genius.  Every  one  of  its  excellences 
is  a  sort  of  planetary  result,  thrown  off  from  him  and  through  him,  as 
the  central  sun.  In  a  truer  than  the  imperial  sense,  the  teacher  may 
say :  '■'■L'ecole,  c'est  moi." 

Standing  in  this  vital  relation  to  the  school,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  what  the  teacher  is.  This  depends  on  two  things :  what  he 
has  been  made,  and  how  he  keeps  himself.  The  last  especially^  because 
to  be  the  teacher  implies  tlie  former,  and  because  the  latter  is  so  gener- 
ally overlooked.  The  teacher  should  be  well  educated,  that  all  admit. 
That  his  personal  training  should  be  thoroughly  kept  up,  few  realize. 
The  common  practice  of  teachers  is  to  go  into  their  schools  and  work  on 
from  day  to  day,  depending  for  self-sustentation  and  growth  upon  the 
school-room  experience  alone.  They  give  the  day's  toil  to  others,  and 
strive  to  live  upon  the  wayside  gleanings.  What  wonder  that  they  come 
to  be  narrow  in  their  views,  and  limited  in  their  capacity  to  excite  inter- 
est or  command  respect!  What  wonder  that  they  have  little  pride  in 
self-association,  and  find  it  hard  to  get  above  being  looked  down  upon 
by  the  practical,  wide-awake,  outside  world ! 
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The  fact  is,  teaching,  like  every  other  business,  has  its  difficuhies,  its 
drawbacks.  They  are  inevitable.  The  teacher  must  encounter  them. 
He  will  be  affected  by  them.  He  must  struggle  against  their  deteriorat- 
ing influence,  or  they  will  prevail  over  him.  As  constantly  as  they 
operate  to  pull  him  down,  he  must  build  up  against  them.  In  common 
phraseology,  the  teacher  has  need  to  keep  himself  in  "  good  repair."  He 
must  make  tliat  as  much  a  part  of  his  busines  as  his  teaching  is.  If  he 
does  not  he  must  run  down.  In  that  case  his  prospect  is  deplorable 
enough.  Of  all  specimens  of  the  "  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon "  in 
character,  deliver  us  from  a  pedagogical  anatomy. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  are  these  professional  drawbacks  ?  The 
teacher  needs  to  know.  And  this,  the  more  especially,  because  in  the 
common  notion  they  are  looked  for  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  example, 
the  peculiar  evils  of  their  business,  teachers  suppose  to  be,  the  amount  of 
labor  to  be  performed,  the  kind  of  work  required,  the  severe  confinement 
attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  the  calling,  the  insufficient  rewards 
accruing  from  its  faithful  pursuit.  Over  these  much  ado  is  made;  not 
unfrequently  much  grandiloquent,  outside  sympathy  wasted. 

And  yet,  these  are  not  the  professsonal  drawbacks  to  be  deplored 
and  counteracted  by  the  teacher.  The  hard  work !  What  business  is 
wortliy  of  the  name  that  is  not  full  of  hard  work.-*  Who  ever  becomes 
the  true  man  without  hard  work.?  Who,  that  has  any  sense  of  the  rela- 
tion of  labor  to  the  development  of  fower^  desires  a  lap-dog,  or  show- 
figure  profession .''  The  glory  of  any  business  is  the  amount  of  skillful 
labor  a  man  can  find  to  do  in  it.  Besides  this,  any  other  profession,  well 
followed,  thoroughly  sustained,  is  just  as  full  of  "  hard  work"  as  teaching. 
The  amount  of  hard  labor  to  be  performed  in  every  profession  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  profession  itself,  but  by  the  person's  taste,  preparation, 
and  ambition.  No  man  is  fit  for  either  theology,  law,  medicine, 
journalism,  or  instruction,  without  all  these  possessed  in  good  measure, 
and  such  a  man  will  either  find  hard  work  or  make  it. 

Then,  too,  that  "  close  confinement !"  The  school  is  confining .''  So 
is  everything  in  which  you  really  mean  business.  Confinement,  the 
absorbing  of  one's  time,  is  just  as  much  a  law  of  every  real  business,  as 
work,  or  the  absorbing  of  one's  strength,  is.  From  the  mother  in  the 
nursery,  to  the  premier  in  the  department  of  state,  there  is  no  exemption. 
In  many  employments,  also,  the  confinement,  taking  it  tln'ough  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  or  for  the  whole  year  round,  is  far  more  extended  and 
severe.  In  few  are  the  periods  of  release,  the  vacations,  so  ample  in 
amount  of  time ;  in  none  are  they  so  entire  and  absolute.  The  complaint, 
then,  is  simply  due  to  general  ignorance  of  business. 
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!Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  notion  that  insufficiency  of  compensa- 
tion is  a  grievous  evil  in  the  business  of  teaching.  Impressions,  like  foo-s, 
magnify  objects  by  their  mere  generality.  A  more  specific  and  accurate 
knowledge  would  satisfy  the  teacher  that,  taking  ever\-thing  into  account, 
amount,  prompt  income,  regularit}-,  certaint}-,  absence  of  risks  and  out- 
goes, there  are  more  other  departments  of  intellectual  labor  worse  paid 
than  better.  Too  much  is  made  of  kno^vn  cases  of  individual  success 
and  emolument.  Asthough  these  were  a  t\-pe  of  all !  For  one  of  these 
there  are,  in  every  profession,  scores  who  half  starve  or  perish,  and  who, 
in  doing  so,  drop  out  of  sight,  and,  hence,  cannot  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. We  can  tell  over  the  names  of  the  %-ictors  in  the  triumphal 
procession,  but  who^counts  the  nameless  graves  of  the  fallen }  If,  aside 
from  these  considerations,  we  take  pubUc  school  teaching  throuo-hout, 
and  simply  look  at  the  limited  professional  preparation  made,  and  the 
altogether  temporary-  and  subordinate  ends  for  which  the  business  is 
pursued  by  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  we  shall  find  it  difiicult  to 
believe  that  the  e%-il  is  in  their  case  so  oppressive.  If  any  class  has  just 
reason  to  complain  of  inadequate  rewards,  it  is  rather  the  smaller,  but 
liberally  educated  class,  who,  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  are  makino- 
teaching  a  professions  a  specialty  in  its  department,  and  a  life  work  in 
theii-  devotion  to  it.  Neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  foregoino-  causes  of 
complaint,  have  then  a  place  among  the  professional  drawbacks  which 
are  to  be  here  considered. 


TEA  CHI XG  HIS  TORT. 


O.  F.  m'kIM.  DECATUR.  ILL. 


Two  things  are  essential  to  success  in  teaching  historv:  the  first  is  a 
reliable  text  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils ;  the  second  is  a  teacher  who 
can  hear  tlie  recitation  without  the  open  book  before  him. 

In  a  school  where  nine  months  are  allotted  to  history,  at  least  three 
of  these  months,  consecutively  or  othenvise,  should  be  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  subject,  a  classification  of  events,  and  the  fixing  of  a  few 
salient  points.  And  if  during  the  whole  course  of  studv  these  thinors  are 
successfully  accomplished,  and  no  more  is  done,  the  time  is  better  spent 
than  in  conning  over  the  words  of  an  author  and  acquiring  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  jumble  of  words.  The  histor}-  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  all  other  historj',  is  not  the  dry,  rayless  study  that  many  teachers  and 
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pupils  make  it,  but  it  is  fraught  with  philosophy,  order,  and  beauty ;  even 
the  handwriting  of  the  Almighty  is  discernible  on  its  every  page  to  the 
intelligent  student. 

The  classification  that  I  have  to  suggest  is  by  no  means  infallible, 
yet  it  certainly  is  natural  and  philosophical,  andif  properly  applied  will 
secure  satisfactory  results. 

About  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  histoiy  of  this  country 
began ;  suppose  we  call  each  century  a  great  period  in  our  history.  We 
find  that  the  first  period,  or  sixteenth  century,  is  distinguished  for  dis- 
coveries and  explorations.  The  second  period,  or  seventeenth  century, 
for  settlements  and  the  planting  of  colonies.  The  third  period,  or 
eighteenth  century,  for  wars,  the  adjusting  of  rival  claims  between  the 
mother  countries,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  birth  of  our  nation. 
The  fourth,  or  constitutional  period,  including  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  distinguishable  for  growth,  development,  the  building  up  of  the  nation. 
We  discover  that  these  periods  lap  a  little  on  the  other  centuries,  but  no 
difference  if  they  do,  the  classification  is  still  a  good  one. 

Having  so  much  well  understood,  we  proceed  to  subdivide.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  first  period  should  be  the  discoveries  and  explorations 
of  the  counti'ies  of  Europe.  In  this,  Spain  undoubtedly  stands  at  tlie  head 
of  the  class,  and  England  next,  closely  followed  by  France.  Now,  as 
the  part  performed  by  a  countiy  is  simply  the  part  performed  by  a  few 
individuals,  we  must  seek  out  the  names  of  those  individuals  and  associ- 
ate with  each  the  event  or  events  with  which  he  has  been  most  intimately 
connected.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  Columbus  discovered  America 
and  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  make  history  a  study  he  should  become 
familiar  with  the  names  and  acts  of  De  Leon,  De  Soto,  Melendez,  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ven^azzanni,  Cartier,  De 
Montz,  and  Champlain.  He  should  also  become  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Balboa,  by  discovering  the  South  Sea,  now  tlie  Pacific,  that  Drake,  by 
sailing  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  great  sea,  and  Magellan,  by  cross- 
ing it,  demonstrated  the  fact,  of  which  Columbus  himself  died  in 
ignorance — that  the  newly  discovered  country  was  not  a  part  of  Asia 
but  a  separate  and  distinct  continent. 

In  the  second  period,  one  classification  is  scarcely  sufllcient.  Each 
colony  should  first  be  considered  separately,  fixing  merely  a  few  facts, 
and  second,  a  chronological  classification,  in  which  most  of  the  events 
may  be  fixed  with  relation  to  a  few  others  that  should  be  fixed  definitely. 
For  instance  the  exact  dates  of  the  following  events  should  be  fixed : — 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  the  union  of 
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the  New  England  Colonies,  the  conquest  of  New  Netherlands  by  the 
English,  and  the  annulling  of  the  New  England  charters.  The  third 
classification  is  that  of  the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  with  what  each 
did,  not  omitting  the  distinguished  Dutch  Governors  of  the  Netherlands. 
Also  in  this  connection  the  succession  of  the  English  monarchs  from 
Elizabeth  to  George  III,  is  indispensible. 

The  third  period  should  begin  with  the  eighteenth  century.  Each 
of  the  inter-colonial  wars  should  be  fixed,  the  belligerents  in  each,  and 
with  and  against  whom  the  Indians  fought.  And  finally  comes  the  Rev- 
olution, the  most  important  of  all  the  wars  in  wliich  Americans  have 
been  interested.  After  having  viewed  the  former  wars  with  care,  and 
marked  the  military  training  which  the  boy  Jonathan  had  been  receiv- 
ing, the  student  will  readily  discover  for  himself  that  the  talk  about  tea, 
taxation,  and  stamps  was  a  mere  pretext  for  the  young  man's  saying,  "  I 
am  of  age,  henceforth  I'll  take  care  of  myself." 

In  studying  the  Revolution,  the  campaigns,  or  the  events  of  each 
year  should  first  be  fixed ;  next,  the  places,  with  events  clustering  around 
each,  such  as  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah ;  and  last  the  persons  who  were  actors,  both  American  and  English, 
whether  in  the  army  or  in  the  councils.  In  this  Washington  should  be 
followed  carefully  from  the  time  he  is  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Philadelphia,  May  15, 1775,  to  die  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown, 
Oct.  19th,  1 78 1.  The  greatness  of  the  man  will  gradually  unfold  itself 
to  the  student  as  he  fills  this  outline  by  more  extended  reading;  as  he 
thus  carefully  observes  his  skillful  management  of  the  little  band  of  pat- 
riots against  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vastiy  superior  numbers  of  the  British 
army.  Want  of  space  forbids  any  extended  examination  of  the  fourth 
period,  further  than  tliat  the  student's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
rapid  but  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  nation,  the  relative 
strength  and  importance  of  the  Republic,  as  compared  with  the  monarch- 
ies of  Europe.  The  vastness  of  its  territor>^,  its  unlimited  resources,  the 
achievements  of  its  heroes,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  in  its  fundamental 
laws,  should  each  receive  cai^eful  attention;  then,  to  the  student  who 
has  thus  studied  the  outlines  of  die  United  States  history,  and  has  filled 
it  up  by  careful  reading,  tlie  expression,  "  ^ly  Countn.',"  will  mean 
something  more  than  merely  the  land  "where  eveiy  man  in  it  is  liable 
to  become  President,"  or,  as  the  Irishman  expressed  it,  "  tlie  country 
where  there  is  no  hanging  for  staling." 

Having  thus  fixed  the  outlines,  the  remainder  of  the  time  may  be 
devoted  to  learning  the  particulars,  studying  a  full  and  detailed  account 
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of  some  of  the  more  prominent  events,  and  in  preparing  the  student 
generally,  for  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  which  his  school  work  can  be  but 
the  mere  foundation. 


GO  VERNMENT. 


Therp  is  no  pedagogical  duty  so  difficult  of  performance  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools  as  that  of 
government.  Essays  and  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  the 
most  experienced  and  competent  educationists  have  discussed  it  frequently 
and  '^thoroughly,  yet  the  young  or  inexperienced  teacher  of  to-day  en- 
counters difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  beset  the  earlier  way 
of  his  elder  brethren,  now  so  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  prevention 
or  cure.  Has  no  progress  been  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  art  of  school  government  ?  Are  failures  in  this  department  of  school 
economy  as  disastrous  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  and  ex- 
cellence of  Normal  Schools,  state,  county,  and  city,  as  in  that  early  period 
when  many  of  those  who  now  are  teachers  were  pupils?  Failure  is,  by 
no  means,  infrequent,  for  human  nature  now  differs  but  little  from  human 
nature  as  it  existed  fifty  yeai^s  ago.  It  presents  the  same  tendencies  to 
insubordination,  manifests  the  same  restlessness  under  restraint,  whole- 
some or  unwholsome,  exhibits  a  similar  aversion  to  mental  labor, 
especially  when  that  labor  is  so  unwisely  directed  by  the  teacher  that  it 
promises,  in  its  results,  neither  to  gratify  curiosity  nor  satisfy  the  love  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  use. 

While  the  subjects  of  school  governments  remain  unchanged  in 
many  respects,  and  occasion  new  obstacles  to  success  as  numerous  and  as 
great  as  ever,  the  conception  of^  the  two  objects  of  that  government  in 
the  minds  of  educators  have  greatly  changed  for  the  better.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
means'"  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  those  jDurposes.  The  memory  of 
most  teachers  can  easily  reproduce  the  time  when  there  was  little  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  family  and  school 
government  is  the  preparation  of  all  those  who  are  exercised  therein  for 
that  self-government  absolutely  essential  to  individual  and  social  peace, 
safety',  and  prosperity.  Failure  to  recognize  this  high  object  of  govern- 
ment led,  almost  universally,  to  the  adoption  of  inferior  means  of  securing 
desirable  results  of  any  kind.     The  modes  which  were  thought  necessary 
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and  serviceable  in  the  government  of  irrational  animals,  were  deemed  as 
successful  and  unobjectionable  in  the  government  of  children.  Hence, 
the  fear  of  physical  suffering  vv^as  made  the  principal  incentive  to  correct 
deportment,  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

As  we  look  back  to  those  days  of  comparative  barbarism  in  the 
school-room,  we  may  easily  doubt  whether  a  thought  of  the  higher  object 
;o  be  accom25lished  in  the  government  of  children,  and  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  prevalent  modes  of  accomplishing  that  object,  entered  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  teachers  of  that  not  very  distant  time.  There  were,  un- 
doubtedly, in  those  times  as  in  all  times,  in  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
in  all  other  professions,  individuals  who  stood  upon  a  higher  and  broader 
plane  than  the  mass  of  their  professional  brethren,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  superior  elevation,  enjoyed  higher  views  of  the  true  object 
of  school  government,  and  saw  more  clearly  the  more  excellent  methods 
by  which  that  object  could  be  secured.  Such  teachers  were  rare,  and 
generally  isolated.  The  brighter  and  better  light  emitted  by  them  was 
circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of  the  district  blessed  by  their  successful 
labors.  Educational  periodicals  and  books,  educational  institutes,  associ- 
ations, and  conventions,  now  the  ready  means  of  diffusing  intelligence  of 
educational  progress  and  improvement,  afforded  them  no  opportunity  of 
imparting  to  others  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  methods  which  patient 
thought  on  things  to  be  sought,  and  patient  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  the  beings  to  be  governed,  enabled  them  to  discover. 

To-day,  perhaps,  no  subject  occupies  larger  space  in  educational 
literature  than  school  government.  Streams  of  wisdom,  having  their 
origin  in  research,  study,  and  experience  of  the  most  elevated  character, 
flow  from  all  directions  to  guide  him  who,  through  the  various  instru- 
mentalities which  have  been  mentioned,  will  hold  constant  or  frequent 
communion  with  his  professional  brethi'en.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
however,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  diffu- 
sion of  light  on  the  subject  in  consideration,  educators  of  large  and  suc- 
cessful experience,  careful  and  earnest  study,  have  very  generally  decided 
that  school  government  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  taught,  that  the  power  to 
govern  may,  indeed,  be  acquired,  but  no  person  can  infallibly  teach 
another  how  to  govern.  It  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples known  to  form  the  basis  of  all  good  government  may  be  readily 
imparted,  but  the  successful  application  of  these  principles  in  the  ever 
varying  circumstances  constantly  arising  is  a  matter  in  which  every  one 
must  depend  chiefly  on  his  own  tact,  discretion,  and  judgment.  The 
application  of  precisely  the  same  principles,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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apparently  in  the  same  circumstances,  by  different  teachers,  often  leads  to 
very  different  results.  A  mode  of  discipline  eminently  successful  in  the 
hands  of  one,  may  be  extremely  disastrous  when  tried  by  another  pos- 
sessing equal  experience  and  intelligence.  In  such  cases  an  observer  is 
w^holly  unable  to  determine  why  effects  so  unlike  should  flow  from  causes 
and  circumstances  apparently  identical. 

In  considering  some  of  the  causes  of  unsuccessful  school  government, 
the  first  of  which  we  think  lies  in  the  teacher's  partial  or  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  in  his  neglect  to  study  and  understand  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  various  pupils  composing  his  school.  While 
the  general  constitution  of  the  mind  is  the  same  in  all,  there  are  varieties 
of  development,  inherent  or  acquired,  and  peculiarities  of  mental  action 
in  different  individuals,  which  necessarily  require  different  modes  of 
government.  These  facts  should  be  recognized  by  the  teacher,  and 
should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  government  possessing  such  a 
degree  of  flexibility  as  will  render  it  acceptable  to  the  greatest  number  of 
pupils. 

Again,  it  is  not  difllicult  to  discover  ample  causes  of  very  great 
difference  in  the  moral  perceptions  of  pupils.  What  can  be  more  diverse 
than  the  home  influences  to  which  the  children  of  any  school  are  subject- 
ed, and  the  corresponding  home  education  which  they  necessarily 
receive.  Respect  for  superiors,  prompt,  unquestioning  obedience, 
abhorrence  of  wrong  in  its  multifarious  forms,  love  of  truth  and  right  at 
home  and  abroad,  gentleness  and  faith,  are  the  elements  of  a  moral  culture 
in  which  the  children  of  some  homes  represented  in  the  school-room, 
are  patiently,  perseveringly,  and  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  potent 
influence  of  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Light  the  burden  of  disci- 
pline in  a  school  where  such  children  abound !  Happy  the  teacher  whom 
wise  and  prudent  parents  have  permitted  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  of 
millennial  school-keeping!  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  home 
influences  and  home  education  of  the  kind  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  many  homes,  unfortunately,  the  associa- 
tions of  the  children  tend  to  render  them  not  gentle  but  turbulent,  not 
submissive  but  lawless,  not  controllable  but  impressible.  But  the 
diversities  of  home  life  are  not  the  only  circumstances  necessitating  modi- 
fications of  any  and  all  general  methods  of  discipline.  In  addition  to  the 
unfavorable  influences  of  many  a  home,  the  children  of  which  must  be 
taught  submission  to  wholesome  authority  at  school  or  nowhere,  in 
addition  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  parental  example,  must  be  reckoned 
the  baleful  power  of  street  life,  than  which  no  agency  is  more  potent  for 
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mischief  in  the  school-room,  none   fraught  with    more  numerous  and 
greater  obstacles  to  successful  government. 

These  diversities  of  thought,  feeling,  habit,  life,  external  to  the  school, 
and  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher,  must  be  per- 
ceived and  understood  by  him,  and  be  permitted  their  due  weight  in 
determining  his  mode  of  government.  Unless  this  be  so,  it  will  soon  be 
found  that  a  mode  of  procedure  productive  of  most  excellent  results  in 
one  case,  may  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  the  teacher  in 
another  apparently  similar,  but  conduce  to  the  very  evils,  multiplied  and 
intensified,  which  it  is  the  teacher's  object  to  prevent. 


READING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


E.  C.    SMITH. 


We  have  often  heard  tlie  old  adage  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure."  A  slight  change  in  the  words  will  express  my 
views  concerning  metliods  and  plans  in  the  school-room,  "  An  ounce  of 
experience  is  better  than  a  pound  of  theory."  I  do  not  propose  to  tiieo- 
rize  much  in  this  article. 

Many  a  teacher  has  become  weary  and  disheartened  with  his  reading, 
classes,  especially  after  they  have  advanced  so  far  that  there  is  little  need 
of  drill  in  the  mere  act  of  enunciating  die  words;  and  again  and  again 
has  tlie  inquiry  arisen,  "  What  can  I  do  to  give  gi^eater  efficiency  to  my 
exercises  in  reading  .?"  Many  a  child,  too,  after  having  read  and  re-read 
the  selections  in  his  reading  book,  has  tired  of  that  recitation  and  has 
finally  viewed  it  with  dread  and  abhorrence  even.  And  these  conditions 
of  mind  in  the  teacher  and  pupil  veiy^  fi-equently  render  the  read- 
ing exercise  productive  of  little  or  no  good. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  this  study  tiie  mere  fact  that  the  child  is^ 
in  each  advance  lesson,  learning  some  new  words  or  drinking  in  some 
new  ideas,  is  a  stimulus  and  help  to  interest  him — but  after  he  has  passed 
along  so  far  that  these  fail,  and  the  child  has  become  familiar  widi  the 
subject  matter  of  the  selections  in  his  reader,  this  exercise  is  not  unfi*e- 
quently  a  wearisome  and  profitless  task. 

Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  this  .''  If  so,  what  }  Perhaps  these  ques- 
tions are  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Some  have  suggested  the 
use  of  more  than  one  series  of  readers,  thus  giving  greater  variety  to  the 
selections.     I  imagine  that  this  would  do  admirably  well  in  tlie  first  few 
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readers  of  a  series,  but  I  fear  that  in  the  higher  readers  we  should  soon 
fail  again. 

But  as  the  opening  of  this  article  would  indicate,  I  do  not  intend  to 
theorize,  and  will  therefore  give  a  short  chapter  of  experience. 

Last  winter  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ot- 
tawa, I  was  requested  to  try  the  experiment  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment of  our  school,  of  using  some  periodical  in  the  place  of  the  readers 
assigned  to  the  grades.  I  am  rather  slow  to  fall  in  with  new  things,  and 
it  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  consented  to  make  a  trial,  but  I  did 
so  and  the  result  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

We  found  that  the  children  were  not  disposed  to  subscribe  individually 
for  any  magazine  for  that  purpose,  so  the  teachers  requested  them  to 
bring  a  small  sum  each — say  twenty-five  cents.  To  this  they  readily 
responded  and  soon  a  sufficient  fund  was  secured  to  send  for  "Our 
Young  Folks"  for  six  months,  enougli  to  supply  the  classes,  by  using  the 
same  books  in  the  different  grades,  which  has  seemed  no  objection ;  and 
the  six  months'  numbers  will  be  enough  for  the  year. 

We  could  not  finish  a  number  of  the  periodical  in  a  month,  and  read 
the  articles  with  the  care  and  study  that  we  desired,  and  thus  have 
used  but  an  average  of  one  in  two  months.  There  may  be  periodicals 
besides  "Our  Young  Folks"  that  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  we  chose  it  because  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  frOm  many 
of  the  articles  in  it. 

The  advantages  derived  from  such  a  course  of  reading,  seem  to  me  to 
be  very  great.  The  pupils  find  fresh  reading  matter,  which  is  not  the  case 
where  school  readers  are  used,  as  in  the  use  of  a7iy  book  the  pupils  soon 
select  and  read  to  themselves  all  the  articles  of  special  interest.  They  thus 
become  familiar  with  them,  and  when  called  upon  to  read  in  class,  they 
take  but  little  interest  in  the  subjects.  But  by  this  plan  the  children  are 
furnished  with  a  new  book  every  two  inonths,  and  with  subject  matter 
varied  and  fresh  and  up  with  the  times. 

I  suppose  it  is  no  light  task  to  compile  a  series  of  selections  for  a  read- 
ing book,  but  I  have  felt  that  many  of  those  in  our  present  series  of 
readers,  were  thrown  in  without  much  thought  or  care ;  and  I  fail  to  see 
their  fitness  for  such  a  purpose.  Yet  allowing  this  to  pass  and  admitting 
that  the  reading  matter  in  our  books  is  the  best  that  we  could  reasonably 
expect,  I  still  think  that  articles  taken  from  a  live  periodical,  full  of  fresh, 
new,  and  living  thought,  will  interest  and  benefit  pupils  of  the  age  and 
grade  of  those  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  far  more  than  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  readers. 
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I  would  not  wholly  discard  the  use  of  a  reader  in  these  grades,  for 
it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  miscellaneous  reading,  with  good 
results. 

I  have  furnished  this  "bit"  of  experience  the  more  cheerfully  and 
confidently,  because  of  the  high  satisfaction  which  this  course  has  given 
to  our  Grammar  School  teachers.  I  do  not  however  introduce  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person,  or  speak  of  our  own  school,  with  any  desire  to 
bring  myself  or  the  school  into  special  notice,  but  simply  to  give  force  to 
the  fact,  by  showing  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  has  produced 
better  results  with  less  labor  than  we  had  been  able  to  secure  with  the 
old  plan. 

As  a  summary  then  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  course, 

I  may  mention : 

I  St.  Fresh  reading  matter,  and  such  as  the  children  are  required  to 
read  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  at  home. 

2d.     More  general  information. 

3d.     New  books  often. 

4th.     Greater  interest  in  the  reading  exercises. 

And  5  th.     Better  results  with  less  labor. 


''HOW  SHALL  I  TEACH  SO  MANT  THINGS?' 


This  is  the  anxious  inquiry-  of  teachers  when  they  see  a  course  of  study 
spread  out  before  them.  The  tendency  of  all  our  schools  has  been  to 
widen  the  course  of  study  rather  than  to  lengthen  it.  We  are  forgetting 
the  great  value  of  time  in  the  educational  equation.  We  seem  to  think 
that  the  square  of  the  course  of  study  =  \  rather  than  that  the  time  in- 
creased twofold  would  give  more  nearly  the  result,  we  want.  But  the 
ever  recurring  question  is  "How  shall  I  teach  so  much.?"  This  di\-ides 
itself  into  two  paits : 

I.  How  shall  I  keep  up  a  review  of  past  work  while  pupils  are  in  the 
Grammar  Grades?  and  , 

II.  How  can  I  teach  the  extras  dirown  in  upon  me.'' 
In  answer  I  will  simply  say  how  I  do. 

On  Wednesday  I  have  an  entirely  different  programme  from  that  used 
on  tlie  other  four  days  of  the  week.  On  the  studies  of  past  grades  I  have 
a  list  of  questions  on  cards.  These  cards  are  distributed  one  week 
in  advance  and  the  pupils  required  ^to  look  thein  up.  If  they  are  satis- 
factorily answered  they  are  returned  to  me  and  re-distributed  ;  if  not 
satisfactorily  answered  the  pupil  retains  them  another  week. 
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For  instance,  in  history;    One  hundred  cards  are  prepared  somewhat 
like  the  following : 


BUNKER    HILL. 


GEN.  BURGOYNE. 


Causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 


17th  OF  June,  1775. 


These  cards  keep  in  view  the  four  quadrants  of  history,  viz : 


Thus  completely  interrelating  and  supplementing  each  other. 

These  bring  back  to  the  class  all  the  prominent  events  of  history,  and 
keep  them  posted  on  tlie  past  work  and  also  teach  the?n  how  to  use  books 
by  constantly  sending  them  to  the  sources  of  information. 

My  course  in  arithmetic  is  this.  Have  an  old  arithmetic  at  hand ;  cut 
it  up  into  slips  to  suit,  and  let  the  pupils  draw  and  prepare  and  recite  as 
in  history.  In  geography  I  have  monthly  contests  on  topics  in  the  same 
way,  together  with  naming  counties  and  county  seats  in  the  pupils'  own 
State.  See  who  can  write  out  one  hundred  prominent  towns  in  the 
United  States,  or  Europe,  or  Asia;  then  take  up  the  rivers  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  on.  In  a  word  take  four  days  of  the  week  to  bring  on 
the  regular  work  and  one  day  to  bring  up  the  past  work,  and  to  bring  in 
the  extras.  My  two  higher  classes  are  now  bringing  in  on  each  Wed- 
nesday not  less  than  two  specimens  of  English  literature,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  all  are  usually  prepared  to  give  some  account 
of  his  life  and  writings.  This  cultivates  taste  and  also  gives  the  teacher  an 
insight  into  the  tastes  and  readings  of  his  pupil.     But  "  Verbum  Sap" 

JONA. 
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OSWEGO  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 


Begin  at  the  beginning.,  take  one  thing  at  a  time.,  pursue  a  natural 
order^  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can,  with  reasonable  effort,  Jind 
out  for  himself. 

Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  particulars  to  generalizations. 

That  the  proper  starting  point  is  at  the  beginning,  would  appear 
self-evident,  and  yet,  plain  as  this  principle  seems,  it  is  comparatively 
rare,  either  for  teachers  or  authors  of  school-books  to  heed  it.  It  is  much 
more  common  for  those  things  that  naturally  come  last  to  be  put  first, 
and  those  that  belong  fii"st  to  be  put  last.  For  example :  nearly  all  our 
text-books  begin  with  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas ;  and  teachers  follow 
the  same  order.  Now,  these  are  deductions,  and  cannot,  from  the  very 
natui-e  of  the  case,  go  before  the  facts  and  processes,  and  ought  to  be 
made  to  occupy  their  appropriate  place.  As  in  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge, so  in  the  mental  activities,  there  is  a  natural  order  of  development. 
This  order  is  now  so  well  understood  as  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  it 
hardly  necessary.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  perceptive  faculties 
reach  their  full  strength  and  activity  long  before  the  reasoning  powers 
come  to  maturity ;  and  yet  this  fact  is  not  practically  recognized  in  our 
educational  processes.  We  overlook  those  early  faculties  which  must 
necessarily  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  healthy  growth  and  activity  of 
those  higher  powers  which  are  longer  in  maturing.  In  this  we  are  far 
from  starting  at  the  beginning. 

All  acquired  knowledge  is  based  on  our  perceptions,  and  hence,  the 
greater  the  variety,  and  the  more  vivid  they  are,  the  greater  will  be  our 
power  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  our  ability  to  impart  it  to  others. 
There  never  was  a  more  serious  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  words  have 
power  to  impart  ideas.  In  this  direction  they  are  utterly  helpless.  They 
can  only  assist  in  recalling  ideas  already  formed,  and  aid  us  in  re-arrang- 
ing and  combining  them  into  new  forms  of  thought.  These  new 
creations  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  old  material,  acquired  in  the 
only  way  possible,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  undertake  to  describe  to  a  blind  man  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow. If  these  colors  could  be  compared  to  the  forms  or  sounds,  or  those 
sensible  qualities  of  which  he  gains  a  knowledge  through  other  avenues 
of  the  soul,  then  the  case  wonld  be  quite  dilTerent.  A  blind  man,  being 
asked  what  was  his  idea  of  the  color  of  scarlet,  replied  that  he  thought  it 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.     The  same  is  true  of  the  deaf  man,  in 
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another  direction.  He  only  conceives  of  sound  by  comparing  it  with 
something  which  he  sees,  feels,  tastes,  or  smells.  To  him  the  language  of 
sound  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  to  his  mind  can  never  convey 
any  correct  ideas.  And  so  we  might  speak  of  all  the  other  senses.  They 
may  act  a  vicarious  part,  each  for  the  other,  but  human  speech  can  nevei 
be  made  a  substitute.  Speech  is  to  thought  what  a  handle  is  to  a  jug; 
very  convenient,  indeed,  to  aid  in  using  it,  but  valueless  when  broken  off. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  when  traveling  in  Europe,  wrote  hoine  that  he 
could  convey  to  the  American  mind  no  idea  of  the  Alps,  as  there  was 
nothing  in  Ainerica  with  which  to  compare  them.  Here,  then,  is  a 
man,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  any  in  this  country,  for  his 
powers  of  speech,  acknowledging  his  dependence  upon  ideas  already 
formed,  through  which,  as  a  medium,  to  awaken  in  the  imagination  a 
new  creation.  No  words  could  do  this  for  him.  These  illustrations  go 
to  show  that  ideas  must  come  before  words,  or  that  these  ideas  can  only 
be  gained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  This  makes  it  plain,  then, 
as  to  where  the  education  ought  to  begin  in  the  training  of  the  human 
faculties.  We  must  begin  with  the  senses,  and  these^can  only  find  exer- 
cise, and  consequent  growth,  in  dealing  with  sensible  objects.  Hence, 
the  work  of  both  parent  and  teacher  ought  to  be,  to  bring  the  child  in 
contact  with  as  many  realities  as  possible,  to  give  him  tlie  widest  range 
of  experience. 

These  are  to  him  stock  in  trade,  they  are  his  capital,  and  the  larger 
you  make  this  investment  to  him,  the  better  his  chances  of  success  in 
every  direction.  His  ability  to  inake  future  acquisitions  will  be  wonder- 
fully multiplied  by  it,  as  well  also  his  power  to  use  all  his  acquirements. 
Just  here  we  are  reminded  of  an  erroneous  impression  sometimes  enter- 
tained: that  in  objective  teaching  the  sensible  object  must  always  be 
presented  to  the  child.  A  more  serious  mistake  could  hardly  be  com- 
mitted. Ideas  once  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  have  no  longer  any  use  for 
the  objects  or  realities  which  gave  them  existence.  They  now,  in  fact, 
become  incumbrances,  and  must  be  thrown  off.  A  child  who  has  seen 
a  horse,  a  cat,  or  a  dog,  a  hundred  times,  no  longer  feels  the  necessity  of 
having  these  objects  brought  before  him  that  he  may  gain  an  idea  of 
them.  It  is  much  better  that  he  should  depend  upon  the  mental  con- 
cepts, not  only  in  point  of  convenience,  but  as  a  matter  of  culture.  In 
this  way  they  will  become  more  clear  and  exact.  In  all  the  practical 
duties  of  life  these  niust  be  the  main  dependence,  and  hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  them  as  vivid  and  as  ready  of  command  as  possible. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  exercise.     At  first  the  object  is  indispen&- 
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able,  but  after  it  is  once  thoroughly  imaged  upon  the  mind,  it  is  better  to 
depend  upon  the  reproduction  of  this  image.  We  should  only  go  back 
to  the  object  when  the  mental  picture  is  incomplete.  Hence,  in  time,  as 
■we  progress,  the  object  lessons  proper  drop  out,  although  the  objective 
method  of  presenting  truth  continues.  These  are,  however,  very  import- 
ant to  him  as  a  preparation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  subsequent 
studies.  The  "  Lessons  on  Form,"  and  "  Inventive  Drawing,"  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  geometry  and  objective  drawing;  the  "Les- 
sons on  Place,"  for  geography;  the  "Lessons  on  Sounds,"  and  the 
marching  and  gymnastic  exercises,  for  music  and  its  essential  accompani- 
ment, time;  the  "  Lessons  on  Animals,"  for  zoology;  the  "Moral  In- 
struction Lessons,"  for  moral  philosophy ;  the  "  Lessons  on  Plants,"  for 
botany;  "Lessons  on  Size,"  "Weight,"  "Color,"  and  "Objects,"  for 
the  natural  sciences  generally.  These,  indeed,  may  not  be  considered  the 
prime  objects,  but  they  have,  nevertheless,  an  important  bearing.  The 
■greatest  point  gained  is,  doubtless,  the  awakening,  quickening,  and 
strengthening  of  the  early  faculties  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of 
language.  All  these  are  but  the  continuation  of  exercises  begun  before 
the  child  enters  the  school-room.  They  ai'e  emphatically  nature's 
methods,  and  the  nearer  we  can  keep  to  them,  the  more  successful  shall 
we  be  in  preparing  our  pupils  for  independent  thought  and  investigation, 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  after  they  leave  the  school-room,  and  for 
the  active  duties  of  life.  The  boy  who  has  been  so  trained  us  to  observe 
quickly  and  accurately  everything  coming  within  the  range  of  his  senses, 
and  readily  to  trace  cause  and  effect,  will  not  be  likely  to  abandon  these 
habits  when  he  leaves  the  school,  but  will  go  on  continually  adding  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  using  for  his  books  the  stones,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  all  animate  and  inanimate  objects  about  him.  If,  in  addition  to 
this  ready,  accurate  observation,  he  has  been  trained  to  an  equally  felici- 
tious  power  of  expression,  his  usefulness  and  success  in  life  are  placed 
b)eyond  all  peradventure.  To  attain  these  results  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  school  training,  and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it- 
The  true  test  of  the  success  of  any  educational  process  is  not  in  question- 
ing the  pupils  on  subjects  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  school-room, 
but  upon  topics  to  which  they  have  never  before  given  thought.  This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  ability  to  grapple  with  new 
thoughts  and  principles,  and  their  power  of  original  expression.  That 
education  is  very  unsatisfactory  which  goes  no  farther  than  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  repeat,  in  a  language  not  his  own,  the  ideas  gained  from  books 
or  from  the  living  teacher;  and  yet  such  is  the  ultimate  end  attained  in 
Jiine  cases  out  of  ten  in  our  schools  as  they  are  conducted.  The  process 
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is  one  of  pouring  in,  instead  of  drawing  out.  Too  many  things  are 
crowded  upon  the  attention  of  the  child  at  once,  often  those  which  are 
above  his  comprehension,  and  Httle  regard  is  had  to  any  logical  order  in 
their  presentation.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  break  down  all  self-reliance, 
independent  thought,  and  investigation;  to  distract,  confuse,  and  lead  the 
child  to  memorize  the  words  in  which  the  ideas  are  clothed,  rather  than 
to  grasp  the  thoughts  and  communicate  them  in  his  own  forms  of  effu- 
sion. Report  of  Local  Board. 


We  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  renewed  courage  and  vigor.  The 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  Schoolmaster  during  the  past 
year  has  met  with  general  favor,  and  the  character  of  its  contents  has 
received  the  highest  commendations.  We  shall  continue  to  improve  it 
in  every  respect,  feeling  assured  that  our  educational  friends  will  appre- 
ciate and  support  a  vigorous,  wide-awake,  and  practical  journal.  For 
greater  deliniteness  its  name  is  changed  to  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 
It  is  believed  that  no  other  educational  journal  contains  so  much  that  is 
practical  and  valuable  to  the  teacher,  and  so  fully  repays  a  careful  perusal, 
or  that  will  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  illustration,  or  aid 
so  much  in  making  teachers  successful. 

We  therefore  expect  a  liberal  patronage,  for  all  teachers  desire  to 
attain  to  the  highest  possible  success. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  contributed  articles  in  this  issue. 
That  from  Mr.  Jewell,  of  the  Albany  Normal  School,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  which  he  will  furnish,  and  which  w^ill  be  of  value  to  every  teacher. 
That  on  history  is  worthy  of  careful  reading,  and  the  plan  suggested, 
of  adoption.  That  on  reading  is  valuable  for  the  experience  it 
affords.  We  have  long  believed  and  advocated  that  something  besides 
the  regular  reading  books  should  be  used  in  the  higher  class  especially, 
and  are  glad  that  the  experiment  has  been  carefully  tried  by  many,  and 
that  we  can  give  the  testimony  in  favor  of  miscellaneous  reading  that  we 
furnish  this  month.  The  method  of  keeping  up  back  studies  is  so  clearly 
stated  that  all  can  at  once  adopt  it,  or  invent  one  that  suits  them  better  by 
this  suggestion.  We  hope  our  friend  will  continue  his  practical  hints. 
We  give  some  space  to  the  exemplification  of  the  principles  and  methods 
in  practice  at  Oswego,  believing  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to 
all  thinking  teachers,  awaken  inquiry,  and  beget  experiment  to  test 
their  utility.  We  regret  that  our  space  is  too  limited  for  the  whole  of  the 
report;  we  may  insert  the  rest  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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The  article  on  government  is  by  a  principal  of  a  normal  school  in 
the  west,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  Other  articles  from  the  same 
pen  are  promised  for  future  numbers. 

Articles  are  also  expected  from  time  to  time  from  the  President  and 
several  of  the  Professors  of  the  Ilhnois  Normal  University,  and  from 
some  of  the  best  educators  of  the  countiy. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  a  department  entitled  Query  Box, 
wherein  questions  pertaining  to  instruction,  school  management,  books, 
institutes,  and  educational  matters  generally,  will  be  briefly  noticed  and 
discussed.  We  expect  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  for 
the  teacher,  and  we  solicit  from  all  who  read  our  journal  some  question 
or  questions  for  this  department.  Send  them  every  month  or  oftener, 
and  we  will  try  to  give  them  due  attention. 

We  also  invite  our  friends  to  send  us  educational  items  from  their 
sections,  or  such  as  they  may  see  in  their  reading.  All  that  is  sent  us 
will  be  duly  appreciated  and  noticed.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  unqualified  thanks  to  those  who  have  done  this,  and  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

In  this  connection  we  would  urge  superintendents  not  to  forget  to 
send  us  early  in  the  7nonth  their  monthly  reports.  We  believe  that  great 
good  will  result  from  this  comparison,  and  hope  that  none  will  fail  to  send 
reports,  even  though  there  may  be  some  epidemic  or  menagerie  in 
their  towns.  Allowances  are  always  made  for  such  things.  Good 
attendance  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  successful  school,  and  whatever  will 
bring  it  up  legitimately  to  the  highest  possible  standard  ought  to  be 
adopted.  We  believe  that  reporting  the  attendance  regularly  for  publi- 
cation will  help  wonderfully  in  securing  it.  Do  not  fail,  therefoi-e,  to 
send  your  report  as  soon  as  it  is  made  out. 


We  send  this  number  to  all  our  subscribers,  though  their  subscrip- 
tions may  have  expired  with  the  December  number.  Please  forward 
your  renewals,  and  such  new  subscriptions  as  you  are  able,  before  the 
time  for  the  next  issue.  Those  who  find  a  number  on  the  cover  or  wrap- 
per are  thus  notified  of  the  issue  with  which  their  subscriptions  expired. 

We  can  speak  most  confidently  of  the  future,  and  feel  assurrecl  that 
our  pages  will  grow  more  and  more  attractive  with  each  issue.  We  shall 
try  to  reach  your  minds  and  hearts,  and  give  you  words  of  comfort,  cheer, 
and  counsel.  Our  sympathies  are  with  you,  and  we  shall  labor  for  your 
benefit  in  every  respect.  We  shall  urge  you  to  higher  attainments,  to 
constant  study,  to  vigorous  thought.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  boards 
of  education  that  educational  laborers  are  worthy  of  the  most  liberal 
salaries,  and  that  any  price,  however  low,  that  is  paid  to  the  unqualified 
and  incompetent  teacher,  is  more  expensive  than  the  highest  salary  that 
could  be  paid  to  the  worthy  teacher.  If  we  are  faithful  in  doing  our 
work  well,  and  continuitig  so  to  do,  we  shall  all  see  the  day  when 
teachers  will  rank  with  other  professional  laborers  in  salaries,  and  hence 
in  society. 
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We  have  engaged  Aaron  Gove  as  a  permanent  correspondent  at 
Normal,  Illinois.  Items  respecting  present  and  past  students  of  the 
University,  the  condition  of  classes  and  class  work,  the  whereabouts  of 
absentees  and  gi-aduates,  the  work  of  the  societies,  in  fact  all  things  inter- 
esting to  Normal  students  will  be  reported.  Mr.  Gove  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  institution  and  its  teachers.  He  has  been  familiar 
with  it  from  its  earliest  histoiy,  and  is  now  so  situated  that  he  will  be 
able  to  give  con"ect  and  complete  reports  of  the  doings  and  events  at  the 
University.  He  will  always  be  glad  to  correspond  with  its  friends,  and 
solicitous  for  news  from  them.  All  letters  respecting  the  graduates,  and 
inquiries  concerning  the  Universit}^,  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Normal.  He  is  also  authorized  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions  for 
the  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 


We  heartily  second  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  its  efforts  to 
correct  some  of  the  evils  of  the  graded  system.  In  a  recent  number  it 
takes  the  ground  that  teachers  should  to  quite  an  extent  be  free  to  instruct 
after  their  own  methods,  but  be  held  accountable  for  results;  that 
courses  of  study  should  not  prescribe  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
work  of  the  teacher;  that  a  minimum  of  attainment  might  be  required; 
that  teachers  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  work  laid  down  in  the 
course.  "  Uniformity'  should  be  required  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  im- 
portant or  necessary." 

"  But  the  remedy  for  the  evil  under  consideration  (the  restriction  of  the  teacher) 
is  intelligent,  elastic  supervision.  Super\'ision  is  of  doubtful  worth  when  it  exhausts 
itself  on  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must,  of  course,  secure  uni- 
formity and  system,  but  these  may  be  attained  without  gi-ooving  the  teachers'  in- 
struction or  sacrificing  their  professional  freedom  and  progress.  An  experienced 
superintendent  once  remarked  to  me  that  his  chief  business  was  to  keep  his  teachers 
out  of  the  ruts.  To  this  end  the  superintendent  must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  inspire, 
and  lead  teachers  in  the  work  of  professional  improvement;  and  his  supervision 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  free  investigation  and  experiment.  It  is  true  that 
a  corps  of  teachers,  imbued  with  such  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will 
run  in  no  one's  gi-oove,  but  what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity,  will  be  more  than  made 
up  in  vital  teaching. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  great  agency  for  securing  needed  uniformity  of 
instruction  is  the  thorough  training  of  teachers  in  both  the  principles  and  the 
methods  of  their  art  ;  and  this  is  an  important  function  of  supervision.  Successful 
methods  may  be  evoked ;  they  cannot  be  imposed.  They  must  bear  the  impress  of 
the  teacher's  iinage.  We  are  slow  in  learning  that  philosophic  methods  of  teaching 
are  practicable  only  to  those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  principles." 

It  would  be  quite  difficult  under  any  supervision  to  make  teachers  feel 
great  freedom  in  instructing,  so  long  as  they  have  pupils  but  a  short  time, 
and  teach  but  a  specified  portion  of  any  branch  to  their  grade.  If  each 
teacher  should  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  one  study,  she  could 
have  all  the  freedom  she  desired  without  anticipating  the  work  of  another, 
or  feeling  that  she  is  beyond  her  grade.  It  is  a  gi^eat  evil  of  the  graded 
systein  that  a  teacher  never  begins  and  completes  a  study  with  a  class; 
but  one  begins,  another,  and  another  continues,  and  perhaps  a  seventh 
or  tenth  completes.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  do  much  else  than 
turn  the  crank  while  these  things  are  so. 
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COMPUf^SORT  ATTENDANCE   AT  SCHOOL. 


We  have  several  times  alluded  to  this  subject  aud  feel  that  it  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  receives.  We  are  the  more  earnest  in  this  matter 
fi'om  the  fact  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  country  finish 
the  third  reader,  or  write  except  from  copy  or  at  dictation,  or  learn  how 
to  solve  examples  beyond  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  go 
out  into  the  world  without  that  preparation  of  mind  which  makes  prac- 
tical and  successful  business  men ;  without  those  aspirations  for  personal 
improvement  which  are  constantly  luring  onward  those  who  arc  better 
educated.  Nor  do  they  remain  long  enough  to  have  their  characters 
formed  and  molded,  but  are  thrown  into  the  society  of  others  as  uncul- 
tivated as  themselves,  or  left  to  prowl  around  the  streets,  a  pest  to  society 
and  a  school  of  vice  to  the  better  disposed  children. 

Our  laws  give  all  men  who  have  reached  their  majority  the  ballot — 
equal  political  power  whatever  their  mental  condition ;  and  these  child- 
ren, however  ignorant  they  may  be,  will  become  invested  with  this 
political  power  when  they  reach  majority.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
how  it  will  be  used ;  the  political  histor}^  of  the  past  few  }'ears  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  educate;  to  keep  children  who  are 
not  absolutely  needed  to  assist  in  supporting  their  families,  in  school  till 
both  mind  and  character  are  formed.  Says  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Cincinnati, 

"  Unless  the  people  can  be  educated  into  a  spirit  that  will  induce  them  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  keep  their  children  in  the  public  schools,  compulsory  education 
in  some  form  least  objectionable  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  highest  good  of  the  State  demands  that  every  one  of  its  citizens 
should  be  trained  to  discharge  aright  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  citizen- 
ship. To  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  enforce  this  demand,  is  to  deny  the  right  to 
educate  at  all. 

The  mass  of  uncared  for  youth  who  roam  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
growing  up  ignorant  in  all  that  is  good,  and  wise  in  all  that  is  evil,  does  not  diminish 
greatly.  Something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency.  Humanity,  as  well  as 
the  wisest  State  policy,  demands  that  these  youth,  containing  within  them  all  the 
capabilities  of  good  citizens,  shall  be  saved  from  a  wretched  life  of  misery  and 
crime,  and  be  reared  to  one  of  respectibility  and  happiness.  The  question  needs  to 
be  grappled  with  at  once  and  in  a  practical  way." 

In  New  York  and  other  cities  the  same  evils  are  felt;  in  almost  every 
village  in  the  whole  land  are  numbers  of  youth  without  any  aim ;  neither 
working  nor  studying,  but  existing  in  a  state  of  animal  content.  What 
will  become  of  them  when  they  grow  to  the  size  of  men.^  They  must 
eat  and  be  clothed,  and  yet  they  know  no  trade,  no  means  of  earning 
their  support  but  'by  the  hardest  labor,  to  which  inost  of  them  will  be 
decidedly  averse.  The  alternative  will  be  to  obtain  these  by  crime.  No 
youth,  therefore,  should  be  allowed  to  haunt  the  streets;  he  should  be 
required  to  have  some  regular  work,  either  learning  a  trade,  or  attending 
school,  that  the  ranks  of  our  criminal  population  may  not  be  so  rapidly 
recruited.  If  these  have  the  ballot,  they  should  also  have  its  true  con- 
dition, intelligence.  In  Massachusetts,  only  those  who  can  read  the 
English  language  and  write  their  names,  exercise  the  elective  franchise; 
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as  a  result,  she  has  the  most  intelligent  population  in  the  union.  If  in 
our  States  in  the  West  all  may  vote,  should  not  the  law  compel  all  to 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  education,  and  disfranchise  such  as  do  not 
fulfill  the  condition  ? 

Something  should  be  done  at  once  to  arrest  this  growing  evil,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  these  youth  a  suitable  education,  both  of  mind 
and  hand.  We  expect  that  the  discussion  before  the  Illinois  State  Asso- 
ciation will  lead  to  something  definite,  and  that  the  Legislatui'e  of  Illinois 
will  take  this  subject  into  consideration  during  its  next  session. 


OUR  SiUERT  BOX. 


Can  a  teacher  do  good  work  in  school  if  housework  employs  her 
attention  at  home  } 

Either  the  school  or  housework  will  be  neglected  if  both  are  attempt- 
ed. No  teacher  can  be  greatly  absorbed  in  both  at  the  same  time.  No 
one  can  daily  interest  and  inspire  her  pupils  whose  mind  is  not  continual- 
ly charged  with  enthusiastic  sympathy,  and  has  not  a  definite  idea  of  the 
condition  and  needs  of  her  pupils.  This  requires  labor  in  the  direction 
of  her  profession,  and  proper  attention  to  her  physical  well-being,  and 
little  time  will  be  left  for  housework. 

Can  a  teacher  do  good  work  in  school  if  the  study  of  law  occupies 
his  attention  at  home } 

If  law  be  studied  as  a  means  of  development  to  aid  him  in  his  edu- 
cational work,  and  he  expects  and  inteiids  to  make  it  such,  and  not  to 
provide  a  way  of  escape  from  teaching,  he  may  be  very  greatly  aided  by 
it.  We  believe  that  some  regular  daily  study  would  give  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  more  power  and  concentration,  and  enlarge  his  intellectual 
vision,  which  would  soon  manifest  itself  in  his  pupils.  If,  however,  he 
lose  interest  in  teaching  because  something  else  is  the  objective  point  of 
his  elTorts,  his  school  labors  will  become  less  valuable  daily. 

On  general  principles,  is  a  man  or  woman  honest  who  takes  charge 
of  a  school  and  makes  school  duties  secondary.? 

Certainly  not,  morally.  If  hired  to  teach  at  odd  times,  or  it  is  un- 
derstood when  he  is  hired  that  other  work  will  receive  his  best  sti'ength, 
less  blame  should  attach  to  him  than  to  his  employers.  If  his  salaiy  be 
so  low  that  he  must  give  some  other  business  his  best  efforts  in  order  to 
meet  his  reasonable  expenses,  we  believe  one  would  be  perfectly  justifi- 
able in  making  school  work  secondary.  We  believe  still  further  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  should  be  such  that  they  can  save  a  little  each  year  to 
provide  for  unseen  contingencies,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  generally  if  they  so  considered  it.  No  teacher  should  have  a 
salary  that  just  keeps  him  from  starving,  or  requires  the  best  effort  of  his 
mind  to  live  within  his  income.  vSalaries  should  be  such  that  teachers 
will  be  induced  to  make  constant  effort  for  a  more  liberal  culture. 

Is  it  ever  a  good  plan  to  re-assign  a  lesson  with  no  advance.? 

That  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  first  assignment.  Generally  it 
is  not.  Our  plan  has  always  been  to  give  an  advance  and  a  review  every 
day.     For  example :   to-moiTow's  lesson  will  consist  of  to-day's  advance 
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(which  will  then  be  review),  and  a  new  advance.  In  this  way  every 
subject  will  be  studied  and  recited  twice,  which  generally  fixes  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  pupils  the  principles  and  facts  to  be  mastered  and 
remembered. 

By  what  should  the  assignments  be  gauged.'' 

By  tlie  average  ability  of  the  class.  If  gauged  by  the  ability  of  the 
brightest,  they  will  be  overworked  and  the  slower  ones  disgusted ;  if  by 
that  of  the  slowest,  the  brighter  ones  will  become  indifferent  and  dis- 
gusted. 

Should  pupils  be  expected  and  required  to  reproduce  what  is  told  by 
the  teacher.'' 

Always.  If  not,  they  form  careless  habits  of  listening,  and  lose 
concentfation  of  mind.  They  should  learn  to  keep  their  minds  upon  the 
topic  under  discussion  or  explanation,  even  though  their  emotions  are  not 
stin-ed.  This  of  itself  is  a  valuable  part  of  education.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  received  correct  impressions  from 
the  teacher's  statements.  All  teachers  are  probably  aware  that  the  differ- 
ent moods  and  prejudices  of  pupils  form  so  many  different  standpoints 
from  which  they  look  at  all  statements  (as  w^ell  as  acts)  of  the  teacher, 
and  unless  they  are  required  to  express  in  language,  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher,  their  understanding  of  his  sayings,  few  will  receive  them 
absolutely  correctly. 

Are  there  any  circumstances  in  which  a  pupil  of  the  Grammar  or 
High  School  should  be  told  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  } 

Only  w'hen  there  are  insufficient  means  for  them  to  ascertain  it  for 
themselves,  should  they  be  told.  They  should  have  been  taught  how  to 
find  the  pronunciation  from  a  dictionary,  and  required  to  use  one  before 
entering  the  Grammar  school. 

Why  insist  on  one  pronunciation  or  spelling  when  Webster  and 
Worcester  disagree .'' 

Simply  that  each  pupil  may  be  uniform  in  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  he  uses. 

How  would  you  organize  a  district  school.'' 

After  the  pupils  have  assembled  in  the  school-room,  ask  all  who 
have  a  certain  reader,  fourth  for  example,  to  take  the  recitation  seat,  or  to 
stand  in  a  class,  and  hear  them  read ;  mark  their  efforts,  that  you  may 
have  some  guide  in  classifying  them.  Those  that  read  the  best  will  form 
the  fourth-reader  class;  the  poorer  will  go  into  the  third-reader  class.  In 
the  same  way  form  the  other  reading  classes.  The  same  division  will 
answer  for  spelling.  Make  but  two  or  three  divisions  of  your  school  for 
arithmetic,  till  you  have  ascertained  their  capacity  and  advancement,  then 
they  can  be  classified  properly.  If  individual  pupils  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  allow  them  to  work  as  fast  and  far  as  they  can,  though 
they  recite  with  the  others.  Pursue  the  same  course  in  grammar.  In 
geography  they  might  be  allowed  to  study  where  they  wish  as  a  class, 
but  direct  them  especially  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Have  a 
definite  plan  laid  out  before  entering  the  school,  then  modify  as  circum- 
stances demand.  Make  out  a  programme  of  daily  work  for  the  direction 
of  yourself  and  your  pupils.     Make  as  few  classes  as  possible  with  justice 
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to  the  pupils,  that  you  may  have  time  for  each  recitation.  Do  not  become 
confused  nor  disconcerted,  nor  allow  the  children  to  become  restless  and 
noisy.  Give  them  something  to  do  at  once,  even  before  they  are  classi- 
fied, for  occupation  is  the  great  preventive  of  disorder,  and  the  great  pro- 
moter of  order  and  good-feeling.  Advance  pupils  as  rapidly  as  they 
show  ability  to  peiform  more  advanced  work. 

How  would  you  call  classes  upon  the  floor  for  recitation  } 
We  believe  the  best  way  is  that  which  takes  the  least  time,  and 
makes  the  least  confusion.  Pupils  always  know  the  order  of  recitations. 
When  it  is  time  for  a  class  to  be  called,  count  one  (for  turning  in  their 
seats),  two  (for  standing),  three  (for  marching  to  their  position  on  the 
floor).  Some  prefer  to  strike  a  bell  gently,  or  tap  the  desk  lightly  with  a 
pencil ;  the  latter  method  we  adopt  and  prefer,  no  words  being  necessary, 
as  it  secures  attention  to  and  observance  of  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
teacher,  and  begets  quietness. 


Chicago. — The  Common  Council  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
three  school  sites;  one  in  the  South,  and  two  in  the  West  Division.  The 
Committee  on  Text  Books  reported  in  favor  of  the  re-adoption  of  a  course 
of  Drawing,  and  the  employment  of  two  special  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch.  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Cards  were  adopted  for 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  The  rules  were  so  amended  that  it 
becomes  the  "  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  at  any  time  such  changes  of  salaries  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
and  to  consider  any  recommendations  that  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appointment  of  Teachers,  in  cases  of  tliose  teachers  who  come 
to  our  schools  with  much  and  successful  experience  in  schools  of  like 
character  elsewhere."  The  rule  requiring  the  principals  of  Grammar 
schools  to  give  one  third  of  the  instruction  of  the  first  grade,  was  so 
changed  that  they  are  permitted  to  give  one  third  of  their  time  to  the  in- 
stfuction  of  "  such  grades  as  will  secure  the  best  good  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,"  But  they  did  not  make  any  body  else  responsible 
for  the  instruction  hitherto  given  by  the  principals,  in  case  the}'  think 
other  grades  need  their  labors  more  than  the  first;  practically,  therefore, 
they  are  confined  to  class  duty  in  one  grade  as  much  as  before,  and  can- 
not give  the  different  grades  the  attention  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results.  Besides,  the  loile  operates  veiy  unequally  upon  the  diflerent 
principals;  some  have  small  schools;  others,  of  medium  size;  and  still 
others  large  ones;  and  to  enact  that  all  shall  spend  the  same  length  of 
time  in  class  work  is  neitlier  reasonable  nox  just.  The  rule  needs  still  fur- 
ther attention  from  the  Board. 

They  also  provided  that  pupils  who  had  attended  a  High  School  before 
coming  here,  should  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  High  School  here, 
provided  they  could  pass  a  satisfactoiy  examination.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  the  evening  schools  for  November  was  883,  or  about  53  per  cent, 
of  the  enrollment,  and  155  less  than  for  the  month  of  October.  ]Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Le\yis  was  elected  assistant  in  the  Normal  School. 
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CixcixxATi. — There  seems  to  be  some  opposition  to  the  pubHc  schools, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  Roman  CathoUcs.  In  1857,  there  were  12,410 
pupils  in  the  public,  and  4,757  in  church  schools;  in  1S69,  there  were 
37,182  enrolled  in  the  former,  and  21,982  in  the  latter,  showing  a  veiy 
large  increase  in  favor  of  the  church  schools.  There  were  572  pupils  in 
the  High  Schools  last  year;  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  public  schools;  53  or  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  grad- 
uated. The  same  fact  is  obsened  in  Chicago,  where  only  about  two 
per  cent,  of  all  the  public  school  children  attend  the  High  School,  of 
whom  only  about  eight  per  cent,  graduate.  These  facts  show  that  the 
schools  in  these  two  cities  are  not  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  or  that  there  is  little  demand  for  higher  education.  We  appre- 
hend that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  suppositions.  It  might  be  well  tO' 
look  a  little  more  clearly  at  the  courses  of  instruction,  the  want  of  flexi- 
bilit3'  in  the  systems,  and  the  amount  required  of  pupils  in  order  that 
they  may  pursue  the  three  R's,  or  those  branches  absolutely  essential  to 
the  future  welfare,  success,  and  intelligence  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
children.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  last  year  -was  95.6.  The 
cost  per  pupil  of  the  school  department  on  average  number  belonging 
was  $^0.20  in  the  High,  $18.70  in  the  Intermediate,  and  $15.70  in  the 
District  schools;  in  all  the  schools  $17.85.  We  find  a  rule  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools  as  follows :  "  In  all  cases  'when  the  conduct  and 
habits  of  a  -pufil  are  found  injurious  to  associates^  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Principal.,  xuith  the  advice  of  the  local  Trustees  to  suspend  said 
pupil  from  the  school."  But  we  did  not  find  the  number  of  suspensions 
that  were  made  under  that  rule — possibly  there  were  none.  We  have 
too  little  space  to  notice  some  other  parts  of  the  Superintendent's  report. 

Boston. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  December  13^ 
the  new  school  on  Madison  Square,  \vas  by  a  numerous  vote,  named  the 
Sherwin  School,  in  honor  of  the  late  Thomas  Sherwin,  for  many  years 
head  master  of  tlie  English  High  School.  Silas  C.  Stone,  submaster 
in  the  Lewis  School,  was  subsequently  elected  master,  and  Charles  W. 
Hill,  submaster  in  the  Washington  School  was  appointed  submaster 
in  this  school.  Rodney  G.  Chase,  submaster  in  the  Dvvight  School 
was  elected  master  of  the  Wells  School  in  place  of  Reuben  Swan,  who 
has  resigned  his  position  after  an  honorable  service  of  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century.  Silas  H.  Haskell,  usher  in  the  Dwight  School,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Chase  as  submaster.  S.  O.  Norris  of  the  Brimmer  School,  has 
been  elected  a  submaster  in  the  English  High  School,  and  T.  H.  Was- 
son  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  takes  the  place  thus  made  vacant.  A.  G.  Whit- 
man, C.  H.  Camsten,  and  C.J.  Lincoln  have  also  been  appointed  sub- 
masters  in  tlie  High  School.  The  growth  of  the  school  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  corps  of  teachers.  Five  ladies  have  been  ap- 
pointed additional  teachers  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

Geo.  K.  Daniell,  Jr.,  teacher  in  the  Eliot  School  has  been  appointed 
submaster  in  the  Lyinan  School,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Dearborn  to  the  High  School.  Mr.  Dutton  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  has  been  selected  as  submaster  in  the  Prescott  School  in  place 
of  Mr.  Webster,  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the   Hancock  School. 
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Geo.  W.  Neal  of  the  High  School,  Concord,  Mass.,  is  chosen  submaster 
in  the  Quincy  School,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Wood,  now  master  of  the 
school.  E.  B.  Fox  of  the  Coffin  School,  Nantucket,  succeeds  Mr.  Dan- 
iell  in  the  ushership  of  the  Eliot  School. 

Illinois. — It  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  this  State  has  salt 
works  of  some  notoriety  and  age.  In  1800  the  U.  S.  established  works 
at  Equality,  Gallatin  County,  which  for  many  years  supplied  the  whole 
west.  The  product  of  the  works  was  conveyed  in  barges  and  pack  trains 
to  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment derived  some  revenue.  One  of  the  wells  is  1,106  feet  deep,  and 
yields  800  bairels  of  salt  a  month. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction, 
has  received  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  Iowa  University,  but  we  learn 
that  he  declines  the  honor.  At  this  juncture  we  cannot  well  spare  him, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  that  he  is  to  remain  here. 

Macon  County. — We  have  just  closed  our  County  Institute  after 
a  very  successful  session  of  five  days.  Prof.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  the  Normal 
University,  and  Prof.  S.  S.  Jack,  and  Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  the  Deca- 
tur Schools,  conducted  all  the  leading  exercises,  according  to  a  programme 
previously  announced.  A  half  hour  each  day  was  profitably  devoted  to 
discussions.  The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  in  all  the  exercises,  and  much 
pent  up  humor  found  a  sure  safet}'^-valve  through  the  inevitable  ^ery 
Box.  Thursday  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Decatur  schools,  and 
on  Friday  the  Decatur  teachers  joined  our  number,  when  the  roll  indicat- 
ed an  attendance  of  113  teachers,  all  belonging  to  Macon  county.  What- 
ever work  was  requii-ed  by  the  instructors  was  cheerfully  done  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  very  many  inquiries  as  to  "best  methods" 
were  made,  and  each  in  its  turn  was  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Addresses  were  delivered  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  by  Profs. 
Jack  and  Cook,  respectively.  A  little  episode  at  the  close  afforded  a  veiy 
h^PPy  ending  to  what  had  been  throughout  a  pleasant  meeting, — it  was 
the  presentation  to  Prof.  Cook,  by  Supt.  Gastman,  in  behalf  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Macon  count}^,  of  a  silver  pie-knife.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  much 
good  has  been  accomplished.  I  fully  expect  to  find  indications  of  the 
same  in  the  schools  of  those  attending. 

Oscar  F.  McKim,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 
Jacksonville. — Each  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  each  of 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  A  complete  course  of  study  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Supt.,  defining  the  work  of  each  grade,  and  giving 
suggestions  to  teachers  of  methods  to  be  adopted  to  do  the  work  assigned 
them.  The  syllabus  of  lessons  in  language  and  composition,  embrac- 
ing conversational  lessons,  is  worthy  of  notice  by  teachers  generally.  Too 
little  is  done  in  developing  the  obsei^ving  faculties  and  in  cultivating  an 
easy  and  correct  expression  of  all  ideas.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  instruction,  and  believe  it  will 
result  in  much  good.  This  syllabus  begins  with  the  second  (lowest  gi'ade 
but  one)  and  extends  to  the  High  School. 

Iowa. — The  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Iowa  met  at  Inde- 
pendence on  the  25th  and  36th  ult.  and  organized  an  association.     They 
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agreed  on  a  basis  of  admission  into  High  Schools,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  all  their  pupils  now 
reported  "  High  School  pupils,"  and  hereafter  to  report  none  as  such  who 
can  not  make  80  per  cent,  on  an  examination  on  those  questions;  this  se- 
cures uniformity  in  reports.  It  was  also  agreed  by  County  Superintendents 
not  to  issue  a  certificate  of  any  grade  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  pass  the  same 
examination.  This  will  cut  oft^many  teachers,  or  cause  them  to  post  up. 
This  association  holds  another  meeting  to  agree  upon  a  course  of  study; 
this  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Falls  on  the  28-30  of  the  present  month. 
(Dec.)  It  is  hoped  thus  to  secure  much  more  uniformity  in  schools.  Sev- 
eral counties  are  moving  for  County  High  Schools,  under  the  law  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Our  county  Institutes  have  been 
generally  attended,  and  the  law  compelling  teachers  to  attend  well  en- 
forced. Independence  has  just  completed  a  $35,000  schoolhouse.  Prof. 
Piper,  of  Manchester,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  his  pupils  on 
Wednesday  evenings  illustrated  with  a  magic  lantern.  The  Iowa  School 
Journal^  in  the  December  No.,  hits  somebody  hard.  In  praising  Supt. 
Pickard's  report,  it  says  they  would  be  glad  to  exchange  reports,  but  are 
ashamed  to,  owing  to  so  great  a  distance  between  them.  A  joke  on  some- 
body. Iowa  stands  seventh  in  the  list  of  States  on  the  basis  of  amount 
■per  capita  appropriated  for  education;  Nevada  leading  the  list,  with 
Massachusetts  second.  A  long  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Massachu- 
setts at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  introducing  drawing  into  all 
the  schools,  and  compelling  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  to  keep  up 
a  school  for  teaching  practical  draughting.  Can  Iowa  not  take  that  step 
next.?  Iowa. 

Wisconsin. — A  Principals'  and  Superintendents'  Association  is 
called  to  meet  at  Madison,  December  27-30,  to  discuss  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  course  of  Instruction  best  disciplines  the  child  for  good 
citizenship .? 

2.  How  far  may  the  State  wisely  prescribe  matter  and  method  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  it  supports } 

3.  Is  the  Compulsory  Attendance  of  children  from  6  to  15  years  of 
age  advisable.? 

4.  How  may  teachers,  now  in  the  work,  best  gain  Normal  Instruc- 
ion.? 

5.  What  can  we  do  to  encourage  permanence,  or  a  longer  period 
of  service,  in  the  profession. 

6.  A  report  from  each  Principal,  upon  the  points  of  his  School  Or- 
ganization most  satisfactory  in  results. 

7.  A  report  of  the  School  Statistics  kept  by  each  Principal. 

8.  A  paper  upon  any  educational  subject  not  mentioned  above,  but 
deemed  important  by  any  teacher. 

Maine. — The  State  Association  convention  at  Augusta,  Nov.  21. 
In  the  discussions  and  paj^ers  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  magazine  reading  in  school,  and  of 
graded  certificates;  and  against  the  district  system,  and  the  disuse  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  Twelve  editors  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  Maine 
Journal  of  Education  for  the  ensuiug  year. 
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We  give  below  the  attendance  for  November.  The  Hst  is  not  so 
large  as  we  hoped  to  make  it,  many  superintendents  not  reporting  in 
time,  and  many  others  not  reporting  at  all.  We  would  like  to  publish  a 
long  list  of  attendance  reports,  for  we  believe  that  it  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  all. 
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T.  L.  Pickard. 
John  Hancock. 

A.  C.  Shortridge 
Thomas   Hardie,  Sec. 
J.  E.  Dow. 

S.  M.  Etter. 
G.  S.  Albee. 
J.  B.  Roberts. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 
W.  B.  Powell. 
W.  D.  Parker. 

J.  H.  Blodgett  and 
O.  F.  Barbuer. 

B.  F.  Hedges 
A.  E.  Rowell. 
Alex.  Kerr. 

L.  M.  Hastings. 
W.  D.  Hall. 
M.  Andrews. 

C.  P.  Snow. 
H.  S.  English. 

F.  H.  HaB. 
H.  P.  French. 
Aaron  Gove. 
F.  C.  Garbutt. 
H.T.  Sherrill. 
T.  V.  Thomas. 
E.  Philbrook. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  State  board  of  Education  met  at  Normal  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
December,  President  Moulton  in  the  chair.  The  usual  semi-annual 
business  was  transacted.  Prof.  McCormick's  salary  was  raised  to 
$1,700. 

Those  who  remember  Sam.  P.  Miller  in  1861,  can  find  him  now 
just  where  he  landed  when  he  left  Normal — Jonesboro,Ill. — in  mercantile 
business. 

Logan  Holt  Roots,  late  M.  C.  from  Ark.,  failed  to  secure  a  re-elec- 
tion b}^  5,000  votes,  according  to  newspaper  report. 

Geo.  Colvin,  who  nearly  killed  himself  by  overwork  in  the  school- 
room, is  rapidly  regaining  vigor  in  the  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  at 
Bloomington. 

The  Fall  Term  ended  as  usual;  the  Model  closing  on  Wednesday, 
the  Normal  on  Thursday.  The  Normal  examinations,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  covered  as  ever  the  entire  work  of  the  term.  For  the  benefit 
o  absentees  we  append  the  assembly  room  work  for  the  two  days.  The 
other  work  was  either  written  or  in  class-rooms : 
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Wednesday. — i.  Philosophy  of  Education,  Pres.  Edwards. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy,         -  Prof.  Hewitt. 

3.  Latin,       _         .         -         -  Prof.  Stetson. 
Thursday. — i.  Phonics,       -        -        -        -  Prof  Metcalf 

2.  Ancient  History,  -         -        Prof.  Cook. 

Physiology,       -         -         -         -        Dr.  Sewell. 

Many  visitors  were  present.  The  two  days'  work  was  full  of  spirit. 
The  old  fashioned  leave-taking  on  Thursday  night  need  not  be  described. 
All  who  care  to  read  these  notes  have  "  been  there,"  and  know  it  "  by 
heart."  A  Prof,  standing  by  remarked,  "  this  is  the  thirty-sixth  term's 
close  I  have  witnessed  here."  This  Prof,  has  not  been  lojig  in  the  school 
either. 

The  closing  week  of  the  term  witnessed  the  usual  annual  contest 
between  the  two  societies.  This  has  gi-own  to  be  an  affair  of  great  inter- 
est.    The  following  programme  was  adopted  for  the  evening : 

1 .  Union  Chorus — "  Victoria  " Pra  Diavolo. 

2.  Debate — '■'■Resolved^  That  the  United  States  should  at  once  pass  a  free 

banking  law;  and  that  the  banks  established  under  this  law  should 

be  compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie." 

Affirmative — Arthur  C.  Butler,  Edmund  J.  James.     Negative — R. 
Morris  Waterman,  Saml.  W.  Paisley. 

RECESS. 

3.  Philadelphian.     Instrumental   Music.      Solo — "  Witches'    Dance " 

Transcription  by  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Moffatt. 

4.  Wrightonian.      Instrumental     Music.       Solo — "  La    Chatelaine  " 

— A.  Leduc. 

Josephine  Mosely. 

5.  Philadelphian  Paper — "  The  Ladies'  Garland." 

Edited  by  Misses  Louise  Ray  and  Lotta  C.  Blake. 

6.  Wrightonian  Paper — "  The  Oleastellus." 

Edited  by  Misses  Onie  Rawlings  and  Lida  T,  Howland. 

7.  Philadelphian.     Vocal  Music.    Duet — "Barcarolle." Knecken. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Moffatt  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Eldridge, 

8.  Wrightonian,    Vocal  Music.    Duet — "The  Swallows." Knecken. 

Misses  Alice  B.  Ford  and  Flora  D.  Brown. 

9.  Philadelphian.     Oration — "  Despotism." 

W.  C.  Grifl?ith. 

10.  Wrightonian.     Oration.     "  Our  Nation's  Sepulchre." 

Henry  F.  Holcomb. 

1 1.  Announcement  of  Decisions 

Judges  of  Debate,  Papers,  and  Orations — Rev.  J.  L.  Webster,  Dr. 

S.  C.  Wilson,  and  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Judges  of  Music — Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Fell,  and 
Harvey  Leper,  Esq. 

Miss  Nannie  Smith,  from  the  Public  High  School,  presided  at  the 
piano. 

The  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Wrightonians  were  Alice  Chase, 
Belle  S.  Houston,  Mattie  A.  Flemming,  Andrew  T.  Lewis,  Jay  Gaston ; 
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for  the  Philadelphians,  F.  E.  Richey,  Frank  E.  Shaver,  Flora  Pennell, 
L.  Johnston,  W.  T.  Crow. 

The  reading  of  the  "Ladies  Garland"  received  much  praise.  Clear 
and  distinct  voices  rendered  each  sentence  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  hall. 
The  matter  of  the  Oleastellus  was  spicy  and  able.  The  voices  of  the 
readers  was  hardly  powerful  enough  to  fill  the  house.  Although  the 
vocal  music  was  good,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  might  be  pronounced 
excellent,  as  a  whole  it  did  not  excel  that  of  previous  contests.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, the  orator  for  the  Philadelphians  possesses  a  good  voice  and  has 
carefully  cultivated  it ;  it  is  at  times  like  these  that  such  cultivation  pro- 
duces fruit.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Holcomb  was  more  noticeable  for  a 
grace  and  ease  of  posture  and  gesture.  His  style  is  of  that  sort  that 
is  ever  powerful  with  the  people.  These  gentlemen  will  orate  again 
probably  on  commencement  day.  It  will  pay  to  hear  them.  Mr.  Butler 
opened  the  debate  with  vi7n;  his  statistics  were  elaborate  and  stubborn, 
like  Prof  Hewitt's  class  book.  The  matter  of  his  speech,  exceeded  in 
ability  the  style  of  deliveiy.  The  pleasant  and  persuasive  arguinent  of 
Mr.  Waterman  was  convincing.  It  would  have  been  a  victory  for  him 
could  the  house  have  decided  the  question  at  his  sitting,  but  the  junior 
champion  appeared  for  the  Philadelphians  in  the  person  of  Ed  James. 
Mr.  James  soon  convinced  the  judges  that  he  was  older  than  he  looked. 
His  earnestness,  if  well  applied  to  general  affairs  when  he  leaves  school, 
will  place  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  men.  Mr.  Paisley's  language  was 
excellent ;  his  sentences  meant  ideas,  and  were  well  clothed.  Below  we 
give  the  ratings  of  the  judges.  It  could  be  hardly  possible  that  frail 
humanity  should  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  decision.  With  this 
result  as  with  results  of  previous  contests  opinions  differ.  All  agree  how- 
ever if  there  was  any  fiiult  it  "was  of  the  head  not  of  the  heart,"  hence 
to  be  at  once  forgotton. 

Insti-umental  Music. — Phil.  9.17  Wright.  6.67.  Papers. — Phil.  8.54 
Wright.  8.19.  Vocal  Music. — Phil.  5.00  Wright.  7.50.  Orations. — 
Phil.  8.92  Wright.  7.c;o.  Debate.— Phil.  8.28  Wright.  7.17.  General 
Result.— Phil.  8.00  Wright.  7.48. 

No  one  but  the  parties  themselves  knows  the  real  labor  of  preparation 
for  these  meetings.  Searching  the  University  library  and  those  of  all  our 
friends;  borrowing,  buying,  begging  material  of  any  sort  that  can  be 
worked  into  use ;  writing,  erasing,  and  re-writing ;  studying,  gesticulating, 
preaching  to  one's  miiTor,  in  short  using  every  spare  minute  and  every 
spare  idea  for  several  weeks  before  the  event  in  preparation.  Such  is  the 
writer's  recollection  of  these  things,  looking  back  to  i860.  The  use  of 
this  work,  and  the  benefits  arising  are  not  to  be  measured.  Major  Powell 
and  wife  are  at  home  at  Normal.  The  Major  in  connection  with  his 
co-laborer  and  partner.  Prof.  H.  H.  Thompson,  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
are  making  careful  preparations  for  their  coming  trip  inthe  spring. 
The  world  can  expect  at  their  return  to  possess  information  of  the  To- 
pography, Geology,  and  Geography  of  the  Colorado  country  and  canons 
not  known  now ;  always  providing  they  do  not  leave  their  bones  there. 
As  the  Major  and  Harry  are  not  the  "  leaving  kind"  we  conclude  they'll 
"  make  the  trip." 
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Dr.  John  Sweeny  of  Normal  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment a  Trustee  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home.  This  is  a  merited  com- 
pliment to  the  talent  and  ability  of  an  active  and  energetic  young  man. 
The  Dr.  well  understands  the  wants  of  the  Home. 

Chas.  E,  Hovey  is  an  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Letters 
so  directed  will  reach  him. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  eager  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
and  condition  of  Normal  students,  that  their  friends  and  old  acquaint- 
ances may  find  them.  Already  many  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  re- 
ceived. All  information  will  be  gladly  given  through  the  Schoolmaster. 
It  is  expected  tliat  subscribers  will  send  to  him  many  names.  It  is 
important  that  the  list  be  increased,  and  quite  as  important  to  the  writer 
that  Normal  students  subscribing  send  their  names  to  him  at  Normal. 
Having  entered  this  work  but  a  day  before  the  close  of  the  Fall  Term 
the  notes  of  the  term's  close,  contest,  examination,  &c..  are  necessarily 
meagre.  Better  things  may  be  expected  hereafter,  especially  with  regard 
to  society  work. 

»■  •  ■* 

TJie  Atlantic  (Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  Boston.)  begins  the  new  year  w\\h.  an  excel- 
lent number.  Among  the  contributiors  we  notice  W.  D.  Howells,  Mrs.  Spoflbrd, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  J.  W.  De  Forest,  Henry  Wilson,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  others.     We  welcome  it  ^^^th  pleasure  to  our  table.     $4  a  year. 

Our  Toting  Folks  (Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  is  a  delight  to 
both  old  and  young.  It  makes  all  feel  young,  and  inspires  a  manly  courage  and 
wholesome  taste  in  youth.  It  would  make  one  of  the  best  readers  lor  school 
use,  and  we  are  glad  our  educational  brethren  are  looking  in  this  direction.  $2  a 
year. 

Lit  tell' s  Living  Age  (Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,)  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
weekly  publication  of  foreign  literature  in  this  country.  It  deser\-es  a  wide  circula- 
tion. It  contains  the  cream  of  the  essays,  poetry,  serials,  and  scientific  and  histori- 
cal reviews  of  the  English  press.     $8  a  j'ear,  free  of  postage. 

Reviews. —  Tlie  Galaxy  (Sheldon  &  Co.,  N.Y.)  justly  ranks  among  the  best  literary 
magazines  of  the  day.  Its  contributions  are  from  the  best  pens,  and  its  variety  of 
humor  and  sense,  essays  and  stories,  makes  it  the  most  entertaining  and  enjoyable 
of  companions.     |;4  a  year. 

The  Independent  (Henry  C.  Bowen,  N.  Y.)  is  the  best  and  most  ably  conducted 
religious  paper  in  the  country.     It  speaks  definitely  on  all  subjects;   it  leads  and 
educates;  it  is  liberal  and  Christian.     It  has  more  readers  than  any  other  similar 
journal  in  the  English  language.     $2.50  a  year. 
Our  space  forbids  other  notices  in  this  issue. 


IXDEPEXDKNT   READERS. 

The  Independent  Readers  of  the  National  Series,  by  J.  Madison  Watson,  are  now 
complete  and  oft'ered  to  the  public  bv  the  publishers  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago).  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  after  years  of  ex- 
perience in  instruction,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  criticisms  on  the  National 
and  other  series.  It  is  believed  that  the  author  has  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities,  and 
possesses  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work.  The  publishers  have  been  to  very  great 
expense  in  issuing  them,  and  have  succeeded  in  making  an  attractive  and  beautiful 
series.  Like  all  the  publications  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  they  are  substantially 
bound,  and  printed  on  firm,  clear  paper,  Arith  new  and  beautiful  t}'pe. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  excellences  of  the  First  Reader: 

I  St.  It  is  progressive;  beginning  with  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  common 
■words,  new  and  more  difficult  ones  are  added  with  each  lesson. 

2d.  The  lessons  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  vowel  sounds.  In  the  first 
four,  the  sound  of  short  a  is  brought  out  in  a  variety  of  words.  In  the  next  two 
short  e.  Then  short  i,  o,  and  u;  each  have  two  or  more  lessons  devoted  to  them. 
Up  to  this  point  the  word  method  should  be  used,  with  phonetic  drill  on  the  vowel 
sounds  designated.  Next  the  long  sounds  of  these  vowels  are  brought  out  in  a 
number  of  admirable  little  stories.  Then  follow  the  third  sounds  of  these  vow^els, 
and  afterward  the  sound  of  the  dipthong  o-u. 

3d.  The  variable  consonants  are  so  marked  that  a  child  can  tell  at  a  glance 
their  sound.  Thus:  when  c  has  the  sound  of  k  it  is  printed  c;  s  like  z,  s;  g  hke  j, 
g;  ch,  W'hen  having  one  sound,  ch.\  the  aspirate,  t-h;  the  sub-vocal,  ffi;  sh, 
^ ;  wh,  \<ih. ;  ng,  n-g,  etc.  This  representation  soon  fixes  the  form  and  sound  so 
that  it  can  soon  be  dispensed  with. 

4th.  The  lessons  are  short,  and  each  intended  to  illustrate  but  one  vowel  sound. 
Each  one  is  mastered  before  another  is  introduced.     It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Secojid  Reader.  In  this  the  first  part  concludes  the  vow^el  sounds.  Each  lesson 
is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  one  sound.  Then  the  sub-tonics  are  intro- 
duced one  by  one,  so  that  each  may  be  thoroughly  mastered.  Last  the  atonies; 
thus  completing  the  sounds  in  spoken  language.  Part  second  is  devoted  to  "Choice 
Readings,"  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  little  folks.  This  book  is  also  finely 
illustrated.     The  variable  consonants  are  still  marked.     It  is  progressive. 

Third  Reader.  This  book  opens  with  a  complete  phonetic  table,  with  lessons 
for  articulation  and  inflection.  The  lessons  are  calculated  to  bring  out  the  more 
prominent  passions,  as  love,  sympathy,  w-onder,  etc.,  and  are  chaste  and  interesting 
reading.  Much  care  is  displayed  in  their  preparation.  Having  been  written 
expressly  for  this  book,  they  are  graded,  and  well  arranged.  Definitions  of  new 
words  are  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.     This  book  is  also  illustrated. 

The  first  three  books  of  any  series  of  readers  are  the  most  important,  if  they 
be  what  they  should  be.  The  higher  ones,  however  poor  they  may  be,  should 
never  be  urged  against  them.  They  make  or  prevent  good  reading  with  the  ordi- 
nary teacher.  The  publishers  of  this  series  are  free  to  sa^-  that  these  are  not 
equaled  by  any  others  in  their  arrangement  to  secure  clear  enunciation  and  true 
expression. 

Fourth  Reader.  This  book  begins  with  a  short  treatise  on  elocution.  It  em- 
braces instruction  in  articulation,  including  phonetic  analysis  and  readings,  syllabi- 
cation and  accent.  Some  lessons  are  devoted  to  expression,  including  emphasis, 
inflections,  slur,  pauses,  and  marks  of  punctuation.  The  reading  lessons  consist 
of  fascinating  stories,  lively  conversations,  and  vivid  descriptions,  and  are  graded 
in  a  systematic  manner,  the  simplest  placed  first.  They  are  arranged  in  sections, 
each  of  w-hich  is  intended  to  make  prominent  some  element  of  elocution.  The 
variety  also  aflFords  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of  expression.  The  foot  notes 
give  the  pronunciation  of  words  that  require  a  different  spelling  for  this  purpose; 
also  definitions,  explanations,  etc.  When  the  pronunciation  of  words  liable  to  be 
mispronounced  can  be  indicated  in  the  page,  it  is  done  by  marks  indicating  the 
vowel  sounds.     This  book  also  contains  some  illustrations. 

Fifth  Reader.  The  treatise  on  elocution  is  more  extended  than  in  the  fourth 
book,  but  similar;  it  is  simple,  comprehensive,  and  practicable.  Directions  for 
expression  are  so  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  that  the  necessity  of  exceptions  is 
wholly  avoided.  The  selections  are  interesting,  and  calculated  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm in  the  pupil  for  his  reading  exercise.  They  embrace  a  variety  of  sentiment, 
aftection,  patriotism,  ambition,  and  self-control.  The  poetry  is  all  from  the  best 
authors,  and  worthy  of  the  pupil's  study.  The  same  plan  of  indicating  pronuncia- 
tion, of  definition,  and  airangement  is  continued. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  their  contents  that  the  series  is  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  perfect  enunciation,  rapid  and  intelligent  progress,  and  a  taste 
for  chaste  and  refined  reading.  They  contain  no  slang  nor  vulgar  language. 
They  are  w-ell  graded;  no  gaps  appearing  between  the  different  books  of  the  series. 
They  commend  themselves  to  teachers  every  where. 


THE 
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PROFESSIONAL  DRA  WBACKS  IN  TEACHING. 


REV.    F.    S.   JEWELL,    PH.    D.,    ALBA>fY,    N.    Y. 


No.  2. — Physical  Drawbacks. 


As  we  have  shown,  the  prevaiHng  notion  as  to  what  are  tlie  peculiar 
and  pressing  evils  of  the  business  of  teaching,  is  a  mistaken  one.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  none  in  other  directions.  There  are 
physical  evils — drawbacks  with  reference  to  health — which  are  of  a 
grave  character,  and  to  which  teachers  give  too  little  attention.  In  fact, 
the  majority  take  no  pains  whatever  to  keep  themselves  in  constant  repair 
against  their  desti'uctive  influence. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  school  rooms  generally  are  too  small,  too 
low  between  joists,  too  untidily  kept,  too  crowded,  and,  of  course,  insuf- 
ficiently ventilated.  In  these  rooms,  multitudinous  restless  lungs  are 
consuming,  at  a  fearful  rate,  the  oxygen  of  the  little  air  afforded,  and 
supplying  its  place  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Still  more  multitudinous 
superficial  vessels  are  pouring  forth  from  not  overwashed  skins  a  constant 
sti'eam  of  unwholesome  exhalations.  Dirty  and  damp  garments,  evapo- 
ration from  some  filthy  water  vessel  upon  the  stove,  and,  perhaps, 
exhalations  from  unscrubbed  floors  and  dingy  unswept  walls — all  these, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  more  positive  mephitic  agencies,  of  which  every 
teacher's  nose  knows  well,  are  busily  at  work  perfecting  the  poisonous 
condition  of  the  school-room  atmosphere. 

With  this  vile  atmosphere  constantly  pouring  over  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  nasal  cavities,  surging  about  the  linings  of  tlie  throat  and 
the  vocal  organs,  diving  down  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  deluging  the 
lungs,  what  wonder  that  the  teacher  first  suffers  from  vitiated  blood,  then 
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from  clogged  membranes,  and,  lastly,  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  dyspepsia, 
and,  perhaps,  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  that  the 
more  nervous  and  susceptible  constitutions  should  not  sooner  or  later 
succumb  to  the  baneful  influence  of  so  complete  and  omnipresent  a  cause 
of  physical  depravation. 

Beyond  this,  the  teacher,  if  at  all  of  an  earnest  or  enthusiastic  nature, 
is  v^^orking,  so  to  speak,  under  high  pressure.  The  life  of  the  school-room 
exercises  is  to  be  kept  up  by  no  tame,  self-saving  style  of  effort.  Con- 
trariwise, the  attention  must  be  constantly  upon  the  strain,  and  the  end- 
less train  of  petty  school  labors  must  be  pushed  forward  with  tireless 
vivacity.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  nervous  exhaustion  ensues  and 
ends  the  day.  Going  on  from  day  to  day,  and  under  the  aggravating 
influence  of  the  foul  atmosphere  just  considered,what  wonder  that,  among 
the  less  robust  or  phlegmatic  temperaments,  prevailing  nervous_^debility 
sets  in,  either  producing  or  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  diseases 
named  as  native  to  the  calling ! 

Now,  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  are  teachers  mindful  of 
their  physical  liabilities  or  losses  in  these  directions,  and  systematically  at 
work  to  reduce  the  causes,  and  correct  the  evil  already  produced  }  Yet 
these  things — ventilation,  relaxation,  nutrition,  sleep — demand  systematic 
and  thorough  attention.  It  is  part  of  the  teacher's  economy  of  labor, 
part  of  his  gospel  of  success,  part  of  his  fundamental  law  of  life  to  attend 
to  them. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


MAJ.    J.  W.    POWELL,    NORMAL,    ILL. 


It  is  a  custom  in  our  schools  to  have  weekly  rhetorical  exercises,  and 
declamations  and  compositions  form  the  staple  of  these.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  about  the  compositions. 

Are  thoughtful  teachers  quite  satisfied  with  the  good  accomplished 
by  them?  I  think  not.  "Can  a  boy  cry  and  not  shed  a  tear.^'  was  a 
question  proposed  by  a  wise  man,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  yet 
been  answered.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  a  man  may  laugh  without 
corrugating  the  angles  of  his  eyes,  or  twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
He  can  laugh  away  back  tliere  somewhere,  and  yet  have  a  very  solemn 
face.  See  a  teacher  at  an  "exhibition"  step  from  behind  the  curtain 
to  announce  "A  Composition  by  John  Smith;"  observe  the  dignity  of 
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his  expression,  and  yet  away  back  of  that  somewhere  he  is  laughing  in 
convulsions. 

Yet  these  compositions  furnish  the  teacher  with  much  unpleasant 
work.  Who  among  us  has  not  been  puzzled  in  his  attempts  to  comb 
the  tangled  mass  of  words  called  a  composition  into  decent-looking  locks 
of  thought.?  I  would  rather  perform  any  other  labor  falling  to  the  lot  of 
a  teacher.  I  would  rather  face  a  termagant  mother  whose  son  had  been 
whipped  for  lying,  than  to  face  such  a  paper.  Nor  do  these  exercises 
chafe  the  teacher  more  than  the  pupil.  He  dreads  to  write  a  composition. 
It  is  the  lion  in  the  way  of  most  boys  and  many  girls.  As  for  those  who 
write  them  readily,  the  greater  number  mistake  tangled  words  for 
thoughts  expressed  in  beauty,  and  the  very  writing  of  such  confirms  bad 
habits  of  thought. 

What  is  this  evil  ^ 

Tlie  pupil  is  required  weekly  or  montiily  to  write  a  composition. 
And  what  is  that }  he  asks,  and  the  answer  is  so  vague  that  he  receives 
but  this  impression — that  he  must  write  something  about  something,  so 
that  it  will  read  like  something.  Now,  observation  will  show  tliat 
almost  every  pupil  will  take  one  of  two  courses:  either  he  will  tumble 
words  together  to  make  them  "  sound  like  printin,' "  regardless  of  any 
fact  to  be  stated  or  thought  to  be  expressed,  or  else,  after  long  puzzling 
himself  for  a  theme,  he  will  hit  upon  one  that  has  no  definite  form  in  his 
own  mind,  and  of  a  nature  so  general  that  years  would  be  necessary  for 
its  elaboration.  And  now,  having  such  a  subject,  he  moralizes,  and  you 
get  a  dilute  solution  of  the  infusion  of  Sunday-school  novels. 

The  few  only  attempt  to  think  abou"t  their  subjects,  and  their 
thoughts  are  not  usually  based  upon  facts  observed,  or  truths  learned. 
Such  an  one  sits  down  to  write  what  he  can  conjure  up  about  an  unknown 
subject,  to  say  what  he  does  not  know,  and  what  he  has  no  logical  right 
to  believe.  Surely  such  a  habit  is  pernicious.  Such  methods  have  given 
us  all  these  strange  vagaries  of  metaphysics,  a  host  of  philosophies  with 
entities  and  fluids  that  are  not,  only  in  the  brains  of  introverted  thinkers, 
and  the  lies  of  a  thousand  false  religions.  The  libraries  of  the  world  are 
stuffed  with  such  compositions,  and  we  have  enough. 

I  but  mention  that  class  of  pupils  who  repair  to  some  book,  paper, 
or  friend,  for  their  compositions,  and  who  are  by  this  method  educated  in 
lying  and  stealing. 

The  essential  error  of  the  method  under  consideration  is  the  attempt 
to  teach  expression  of  thought  without  regard  to  the  thought  itself,  its 
truth,  or  its  value.  It  is  an  attempt  to  finish  in  beauty  what,  in  its  very 
essence,  is  deformity. 
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And  to  all  this  bad  training  we  add  another  fault,  that  of  constantly 
changing  the  subject.  The  boy  writes  about  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
making  no  investigation  of  any,  but,  at  best,  thinking  a  little  about  each, 
and  acquiring  habits  of  mental  dissipation.  Money  thus  invested  is 
squandered;  time  thus  invested  is  lost;  energy  thus  invested  is  wasted ; 
mind  thus  invested  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  for  the  correction  of  these  faults.''  Com- 
position should  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  study,  and  should  have  its 
stages  of  progress  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  student.  The  first  step 
should  be  the  learning  of  facts,  and  this  should  not  be  at  random,  but 
should,  perhaps,  follow  this  order:  first  by  observation,  second  by 
reading,  third  by  experiment.  Then,  as  the  pupil  presents  his  facts,  he 
should  be  taught  how  to  tell  them — first  in  oral  statement,  then  in 
writing.  Here  he  would  study  grammar  in  practice,  and  the  nature  of 
his  subject  would  be  such  that  his  statement  would  be  simple,  and  cor- 
rections made  could  be  understood.  In  the  examination  of  such  work, 
the  teacher  would  ask  two  questions :  Are  these  facts  .'*  Are  they  stated 
correctly  } 

But  gradually  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  his  facts;  how  to 
make  them  tell  the  truth.  Allow  me  to  use  the  terms  fact  and  truth,  so 
that  truth  shall  mean  something  more  than  fact;  so  that  truth  shall  be  the 
tissue,  and  facts  the  threads  of  which  it  is  woven, — truth  an  orderly 
complexity  of  facts.  In  this  stage,  then,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  how 
to  find  the  truth  and  how  to  tell  it, — how  to  speak  it  and  how  to  write  it. 
Here  he  would  study  logic  in  practice,  and  the  development  of  its  rules 
would  proceed  with  the  growth  of  his  thought. 

And  now  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  relate  facts,  and  tell  truth 
with  power  and  beauty ;  how  to  group  facts  into  pictures  with  his  imagi- 
nation; how  to  illustrate;  how  to  cumulate;  how  to  allure.  Here  he 
would  be  taught  rhetoric  in  practice,  and  its  rules  would  be  understood 
to  relate  to  the  expression  of  his  thought.  As  rhetoric  is  now  taught,  it 
is  rather  an  instrument  of  criticism  than  a  mould  of  thought.  I  would 
have  it  regulate  the  mental  process  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  summaiy  of  my  plan:  The  pupil  should  Se 
taught  to  collect  facts  skillfully,  to  tell  facts  correctly,  to  use  facts  truth- 
fully, and  to  tell  the  truth  beautifully. 

And  yet  there  is  more  of  the  plan.  The  pupil  should  not  only  have 
the  subject  given  him,  and  be  told  that  it  is  a  subject  for  investigation, 
but  he  should  be  held  to  it  until  something  has  been  accomplished.  If 
in  that  stage  when  facts  are  required  at  each  installment  presented,  send 
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him  back  for  more  on  the  same  subject.  "And  whea-e  shall  I  send  him?" 
My  dear  friend,  to  the  hills  and  valleys;  to  the  rocks  and  mountains;  to 
the  crystal  spring;  to  the  babbling  brook;  to  the  rolling  river;  to  the 
raging  sea.  To  you  that  sounds  flippant;  not  so,  my  friend,  not  so. 
There  are  lessons  in  the  lield  so  simple  that  a  child  may  read,  and,  tutored 
in  these  books,  the  youth  may  fill  his  soul  with  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
love.*'  You  can  not  read  these  books,  because  you  have  not  learned  the 
alphabet.  You  hear  only  that  which  you  are  told  to  hear;  see  only 
that  which  you  are  told  to  see;  know  only  that  which  you  are  told  to 
believe.     You  depend  on  translations ;  and  yet  there  is  an  original  book. 

But  the  facts  of  nature  are  not  the  only  facts  a  child  may  learn  to 
advantage.  See  what  lessons  in  mechanics  may  be  gathered  from  the 
machinery  a  child  can  see !  But  I  must  only  hint  at  these  groups  of 
facts,  and  go  on.     Art  has  its  facts,  society  its  facts,  history  its  facts. 

Let  a  boy  work  an  entire  school  term,  in  the  manner  indicated,  on  one 
subject,  and  something  of  value  would  be  accomplished.  Two  or  three 
such  compositions  in  a  school  year,  a  dozen  or  a  score  in  the  school  life, 
and  a  young  man  would  be  prepared  to  talk  or  write  for  men  Avho 
observe  and  reason.  Oh,  that  stretching  of  the  mind  over  a  growing 
thought!  I  have  lately  heard  a  charming  lecture  on  the  "Common- 
place Book."  The  speaker  recommended  young  people  to  make  a  note 
of  the  facts  and  fancies  met  with  in  their  observations  and  reading,  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  use  at  another  time.  Such  a  record  is  the  com- 
mon-place book- — a  foolscap  memory,  you  sec.  What  a  magnificent 
common-place  book  a  growing  thought  would  make — a  growing  thought, 
lusty  and  hungry,  to  which  you  could  feed  every  fact;  that  would  eat 
your  very  fancies,  and  grow  beauty !  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  thought 
hungry  by  reason  of  rapid  growth.  Even  the  very  garbage  of  observa- 
tion and  imagination  is  digested  into  tissues  strong:  and  beautiful.  The 
man  with  the  memory-book  would  pickle  words,  and  facts,  and  fancies, 
as  though  you  would  gather  the  blades  of  grass  and  ears  of  corn,  and 
throw  them  into  a  brine.  The  man  with  the  memoi-y  thought  would 
assimilate  those  elements  into  a  living  form;  he  would  send  the  hearty 
bullock  to  the  field  for  the  blades  of  grass  and  ears  of  corn,  and  a 
product  of  steaks  would  be  his  reward.  Eat  your  pickled  fodder,  if  you 
like;  give  me  roast  beef. 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  words  grow  in  meaning,  as  thoughts 
grow  in  size?  The  word  elasticity  once  meant  to  me  the  flipping  back 
of  a  piece  of  an  old  india-rubber  shoe  into  a  boy's  face,  and  a  very  funny 
thing  was  elasticity.     Afterwards,  I  learned    that,   by  reason   of    their 
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elasticity,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  rolled  into  waves  by  mid-ocean  winds, 
and  the  word  had  a  large  meaning.  Then  I  learned  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  makes  it  a  medium  of  sound,  and  the  word  grew  another  node 
in  meaning.  Then  I  learned  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  makes  it  the 
medium  for  light.  And  when  the  word  was  associated  with  sunshine, 
and  music,  and  the  dancing  waves  of  the  sea,  I  forgot  that  once  it  was 
that  funny  chap,  tied  up  in  a  flipping-string. 

Mr.  Schoolmaster,  thus  I  wrote  in  December  of  '66,  and  the  above 
was  an  introduction  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  method  by  which  I 
had  led  a  class  through  a  field  of  facts,  until  each  one  had  written  what 
I  considered  to  be  a  good  composition. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION.— No.  3. 


ALFRED  KIRK. 


Knowledge  must  not  be  to  a  pupil  merely  an  external  thing,  or  mere 
facts  having  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  or  simply  related  to  other 
facts;  but  it  should  be  to  him  an  intelligence  of  his  own  deduced  from 
facts;  a  something  which  he  shall  recognize  as  a  part  of  his  intellectual 
organism ;  a  power  that  proceeds  from  himself,  springing  into  activity  as 
a  fountain  gushes  forth  water.  This  every  true  teacher  will  recognize  as 
an  end  and  aim  to  be  secured ;  that  is,  the  teacher  must  conduct  the  pupil's 
faculties  to  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  exercise;  for  the  mind  grows  by  its 
own  action.  The  pupil  must  constantly  be  required  to  do,  to  investigate 
and  decide  for  himself,  to  re-produce,  re-shape,  create,  and  to  direct  his 
own  thoughts.  That  only  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  that  will 
awaken,  animate,  and  guide  the  unused  powers  or  mental  forces  of  the 
individual.  The  mind  is  not  a  storehouse  or  granary  of  isolated  facts,  but 
an  acquiring  and  producing  activity,  a  workshop  in  which  knowledge  is 
wrought  into  intelligence,  an  instrumentality  by  which  the  facts  of  knowl- 
edge are  gathered,  analyzed,  compared,  and  classified,  thereby  securing 
its  own  culture;  that  is,  converting  things  known  into  capacity  and 
power  to  do.  The  development  of  mental  power  through  the  growth 
of  intelligence  is  the  test  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  is  really  the  aim  of 
the  teacher's  labor. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  in  the  pupil  a  constantly 
enlarging  capacity,  not  only  to  know  and  feel,  but  to  do;  and  to  provide 
for  this  increasing  demand  for  wider  and  better  opportunities  through 
means  and  processes  that  are  suggested  by  the  laws  of  mental  evolution, 
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will  demand  unremitting  effort  and  cultivated  brain.  All  artificial 
methods  must  give  place  to  those  agencies  that  work  in  natural  channels; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  a  natui-al  creation,  and  should 
be  wrought  upon  by  natural  forces,  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
Hence,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  all  instruction,  at  whatever  period 
of  life,  must  come  within  the  mental  grasp  of  the  child  before  it  can  sus- 
tain or  promote  the  growth  of  the  intellect;  therefore  the  teacher  must 
come  before  the  school  prepared  to  adopt  this  truth,  important  and  funda- 
mental as  it  certainly  is;  prepared  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  capacity 
of  the  minds  for  whose  proper  development  there  lies  just  here  a  fearful 
responsibility  which  all  teachers  would  do  well  to  heed ;  prepared  to 
furnish  just  that  measure  of  incentive  that  will  induce  a  vigorous  and 
healthful  intellectual  effort,  that  will  kindle  into  a  flame  some  dormant  or 
unused  activity ;  prepared  to  ply  question  upon  question,  to  drop  here  and 
there  thoughts  that  suggest  and  that  will  lead  the  pupil  to  seize  the  con- 
ditions and  extort  the  solution  of  the  given  problem.  He  must  demon- 
strate and  prove  for  himself  and  be  assured  of  his  own  results.  He  must 
know  his  own  power  to  understand  hypotheses  and  trace  conclusions. 
Having  learned  to  analyze  and  compare  external  objects  as  facts  of 
knowledge,  and  to  reduce  this  knowledge  to  his  own  intelligence,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  reason,  and  judgment,  and  the  finer  phases  of 
thought  must  of  necessity  have  received  a  goodly  share  of  attention  and 
cultivation,  for  there  is  a  primary  phase  in  the  development  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  the  human  mind.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  clear 
and  distinct  lines  of  demarkation  between  them,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
are  most  intimately  associated,  though  in  the  order  of  development  the 
growth  of  one  faculty  involves  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  sequence,  the 
growth  of  some  other. 

The  pupil  has,  through  the  culture  of  his  perceptions  and  a  gradually 
increasing  introspection  which  it  involves,  been  naturally  led  to  analyze 
more  or  less  perfectly  his  own  processes  of  thought,  and  to  discover  new 
sources  of  acquisition  in  his  own  enlarged  and  deepened  nature.  He  begins 
to  la}'^  hold  of  abstractions  and  rise  into  more  complex  mental  evolutions.  He 
begins  to  be  a  fountain  unto  himself,  sending  forth  sweet  and  pure  water. 
His  own  character  becomes  to  him  a  thing  of  beauty.  Never  tell  a  pupil 
what  he  can  by  a  reasonable  effort  find  out  for  himself,  or  what  you  can 
lead  him  to  discover  for  himself,  should  be  to  the  teacher  a  law  as  unalter- 
able as  that  of  the  Medes.  Every  effort  is  something  achieved,  and  the 
benefits  lie  not  so  much  in  results  wrought  out  as  in  intelligent  activity. 
To  know  that  education  is  the  promotion  of  the  mind's  activities  by  the 
constant  confronting  of  it  with  objects  and  images,  whether  material  or 
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immaterial,  that  are  fitted  to  stimulate  it,  is  to  have,  at  least,  an  intellect- 
ual perception  of  school  instruction,  and  the  teacher  who  recognizes  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  right  intelligence  of  pupils  will  proceed  to 
study  carefully,  and  if  possible  to  understand  fully,  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  human  mind,  to  discover  its  laws  of  action,  and  to  provide  for  its 
culture.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  we  can  not  already  see  its  dawn- 
ing, when  teachers  will  be  estimated  from  this  standpoint.  Their  abilities 
to  understand  and  promote  a  generous  culture  will  be  weighed.  They 
will  be  tested  upon  their  modes  of  dealing  with  pupils,  with  human 
souls,  rather  than  upon  the  methods  of  presenting  subjects.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  rational  method  of  teaching  any  branch  of  knowledge,  but,  after 
all,  success  lies  in  the  hold  the  teacher  may  gain  upon  the  pupil's  whole 
character — mind  and  heart;  a  sort  of  moral  influence,  rather,  that  springs 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  agencies  that  operate  most  efficiently 
to  awaken  the  human  powers,  and  to  secure  an  active  co-operation  of 
pupils.     Let  us  then  study  this  element  of  success- 
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Children  should  be  grouped  into  grades  or  departments  according 
to-the  degree  of  their  mental  development.  Those  whose  perceptions 
only  are  most  active  should  form  the  lower  primary.  Those  in  whom 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  more  fully  developed,  and  whose  memories 
and  imaginations  have  been  somewhat  exercised,  should  constitute  the 
higher  primary.  Such  a  classification  would  form  a  primary  school  of 
two  departments.  Circumstances  incident  to  locality  may  demand  several 
gradations  in  a  primary  school.  To  accomplish  such  a  result  we  may 
make  a  sub-division  of  our  first  classification. 

A  carefully  arranged  programme  of  daily  exercises  will  indicate  due 
prominence  to  the  reading  classes.  Common  sense  will  suggest  the  cor- 
rect time — a  convenient  time  for  the  teacher  very  often  being  the  least 
adapted  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  children.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
give  the  class  of  beginners  the  best  or  first  minutes  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  for  reading  exercises.  Take  them  to  mould  when  they 
are  most  capable  of  receiving  impressions. 

Outline  of  the  Course. 

First  year, Charts.     First  Reader  completed. 

Second  year, Second  Reader  completed. 
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Third  year, First  half  of  Third  Reader. 

Fourth  year, Third  Reader  completed. 

(This  division  is  based  on  Edwards  and  Webb's  Series.) 


FIRST    YEAR. 

The  children  are  not  able  to  recognize  words.  How  shall  they  be 
taught  to  do  so  ? 

Since  words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and  ideas  are  mind  pictures  of  the 
real,  throwing  aside  the  old  method  of  first  teaching  the  alphabet,  we 
proceed  to  the  development  of  the  idea,  then  give  the  term ;  thus  intro- 
ducing the  children  immediately  to  words;  going  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  first  synthesis,  then  analysis. 

The  following  plan  may  be  found  suggestive :  Let  the  teacher 
select  some  familiar  object,  as  a  cat.  If  possible,  bring  the  object  before 
the  class.  Present  a  picture  of  the  same.  Have  familiar  conversation 
with  the  children  about  the  cat.  Children  tell  the  name,  color,  habits, 
and  size  of  their  own  cats.  Let  them  give  the  terms  real  and  picture^ 
then  tell  the  difference  between  the  real  and  picture  cats.  After  thus 
arousing  interest,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  print  the  word — cat — the  chil- 
dren stating  that  it  is  called  the  word  cat.  They  then  recognize  that  we 
may  have  the  real  cat,  the  picture  cat,  and  the  word  cat.  The  teacher 
has  the  children  find  the  word  on  the  blackboard  or  chart  many  times. 
The  names  of  the  letters  are  taught  incidentally,  the  teacher  directing 
attention  to  each  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  teacher  pronounces  each  word  slowly,  and  then  articulates  its 
elements,  having  the  children  repeat  the  sounds.  The  eye  and  ear  both 
have  parts  to  perform  in  photographing  the  word  on  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Aim  to  make  the  children  recognize  the  word  when  heard,  as  well 
as  when  seen.  The  work  has  been  but  partly  done,  if  they  fail  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  correctly.  The  recognition  of  the  word  has  been  made 
the  special  object  of  the  teacher's  work,  while  the  oral  spelling  by  letter 
and  sound  have  been  the  incidental  points  noticed.  The  plan  suggested 
has  been  for  the  development  of  a  word,  the  name  of  an  object.  In  les- 
sons following,  teach  an  attribute  of  the  object,  as  good.  Then  combine — 
good  cat.  After  which,  teach  a  word  expressing  action,  as  runs.  Com- 
bine— good  cat  runs.  Teach  incidentally  the,  before  the  word  good. 
Combine — the  good  cat  runs.  It  may  be  found  expedient  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  on  similar  work.  A  class  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  has  been 
under  the  training  of  a  skillful  teacher  should  be  able  to  spell  orally,  and 
pronounce  correctly,  nearly  a  hundred  words. 

It  is  well  known  that   our  most  successful  primary  teachers  confine 
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themselves  chiefly  to  chalk  and  blackboard,  when  calling  attention  to  the 
word  for  the  first  time;  but  as  it  is  really  necessary  for  the  child  to  observe 
the  word  many  times,  in  diflerent  places,  before  he  can  remember  its 
form,  a  teacher  may  be  more  certain  of  success  by  presenting  the  word 
in  connection  with  other  words  on  diflerent  charts,  printed  more  per- 
fectly, more  the  fac-simile  of  the  word  yet  to  be  read  in  the  book.  So 
long  as  we  are  limited  to  small  blackboards  in  front  of  our  classes,  are 
obliged  to  have  printed  work  before  the  children  to  keep  tiiem  occupied 
while  in  their  seats,  and  are  not  artistic  printers,  charts  will  be  valuable 
to  us. 

The  words  given  in  tliis  elementary  work  should  be  adapted  to  the 
vocabulary  found  in  the  first  lessons  of  the  book  intended  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  child.  The  introduction  to  tlie  text  book  will  thus  be  a 
review  of  the  words  already  mastered.  It  is  a  gi^eat  mistake  to  have  charts 
by  one  author  precede  a  reader  by  another.  The  novel  idea  of  holding 
and  reading  out  of  a  book,  finding  and  keeping  the  place,  studying  the 
pictures  illustrating  the  lesson,  all  have  tendencies  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children.  By  reviewing  those  familiar  words  they  are  better 
prepared  to  advance. 

After  the  class  has  taken  the  book,  allow  but  a  short  time  for  this 
review  work,  after  which  take  them  over  a  number  of  pages  in  advance, 
pursuing  a  similar  method  of  teaching  witla  the  book,  that  was  used  with 
the  charts.  Have  less  conversation  with  the  children  and  more  practice 
in  speaking  words  at  sight.  Drill  them  on  reading  words  of  a  paragraph 
backwards.  Sometimes  pupils  memorize  a  lesson,  and  utterly  fail  to 
recognize  words  at  sight.  Insist  on  reading  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice. 
Expect  the  scholars  to  look  at  you  and  answer  promptly  when  questioned. 
We  can  not  begin  too  early  to  make  a  child  confident,  prompt,  and  re- 
spectful. Have  children  name  and  give  use  of  some  of  the  punctuation 
marks  used  in  the  book.  Call  attention  to  all  capital  letters.  Have 
children  name  the  capital  letters  with  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns,  and 
tlie  period  after  abbreviations.  Children  should  be  able  to  spell  orally, 
by  letter  and  sound,  all  words  occurring  in  the  book.  Expect  them  to 
give  intelligent  definitions  to  important  words. 

In  addition  to  work  suggested  they  should  give  the  number  of  each 
page  and  lesson  expressed  in  ordinals.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year 
the  children  will  have  learned  the  words  of  the  First  Reader,  then  be 
ready  for  the 

SECOND   YEAR. 

The  first  lessons  in  the  Second  Reader  should  be  similar  in  style  to 
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those  recently  studied  in  the  First.     I  would  omit  all  poetry  in  the  book. 
Many  of  the  selections  are  interesting  stories  for  the  little  folks. 

They  are  able  to  read  most  of  the  words  in  those  lessons  without  the 
aid  of  the  teacher,  and  are  capable  of  preparing  them  before  they  come 
to  recitation.  Some  selections  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
explanations  from  the  teacher,  before  they  can  be  studied  intelligently  by 
the  children.  Expect  them  to  state  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  their 
own  words.  Teach  them  to  criticise  in  a  proper  manner.  Lead  them  to 
observe  capital  letters,  and  give  simple  rules  for  use  of  the  same.  Punc- 
tuation marks  should  be  named,  all  words  spelled,  and  important  ones  de- 
fined. Give  further  drill  in  phonic  spelling  without  representing  sounds. 
In  this  way  complete  the  Second  Reader. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

They  are  now  prepared  for  the  Third  Reader,  which  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  Observation  and  experience  prove  that  much  time  must 
be  spent  on  this  book.  The  subject  matter  of  most  of  the  Third  Readers 
of  the  day  can  not  be  taught  as  it  should  be  in  one  year.  Two  years  will 
enable  us  to  do  such  work  as  is  found  in  the  one  under  consideration. 

Continue  its  use  through  the 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

In  this  allotment  time  has  been  allowed  for  frequent  reviews.  Ex- 
ercise the  representative  faculties  chiefly  in  these  lessons. 

A  recitation  of  the  leading  points  in  the  lesson,  by  the  children, 
should  precede  the  reading  of  a  selection.  Teach  the  pupils  that  good 
reading  consists  in  pronouncing  the  words  correctly,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  piece,  and  speaking  the  words  so  as  to  bring  out  that  meaning. 
Let  children  notice  that  we  may  speak  loud  or  sofb,  high  or  low,  fast  or 
slow.  Direct  special  attention  to  accent,  emphasis,  and  inflections,  in 
order  to  secure  correct  expression.  Before  this,  we  have  been  developing 
incidentally  ideas  of  each,  but  now  give  the  terms.  Clear  articulation 
and  pronunciation  will  be  effected  by  use  of  phonics.  All  of  the  sounds 
should  be  mastered  by  the  children.  Teach  them  the  name  and  marking 
of  each.  A  dail}'-  drill  in  phonics  is  desirable  as  a  help  to  vocal  culture, 
since  correct  pronunciation  is  deemed  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

The  following  may  be  suggestive,  as  other  aids  in  vocal  culture  at 
this  step : 

Counting,  or  repeating  a  sentence  as  many  times  as  possible  in  one 
breath.  Exercise  the  children  in  sustaining  low  and  medium  tones, 
then,  in  smooth  and  tremulous  swells  of  the  voice,  using  the  syllable,  ah. 
Give  them  practice  on  inhaling  and  exhaling  slowly;  transition  of  qual- 
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ity — reading  one  line  in  a  round  tone,  then  the  next  in  a  whisper;  ti^ansi- 
tion  in  time — first  rapidly,  then  slowly;  transition  in  force — first  soft,  then 
loud ;  transition  in  pitch — first  high,  then  low.  Drill  them  on  running 
up  and  down  the  scale.  If  these  exercises,  or  similar  ones,  were  faithfully 
carried  out  by  the  teacher,  there  would  be  no  such  deficiency  of  voice- 
power  among  so  many  of  our  pupils. 

Teachers  niay  do  much  to  make  any  selection  interesting  by  intro- 
ducing a  suitable  variety  of  exercises  in  connection  with  the  lesson.  You 
may  find  some  children  in  your  classes,  who  do  not  read  as  readily  as 
others.  Let  such  read  a  word,  then  you  alternate,  after  which  the  boys 
and  girls  take  their  turns  in  alternating.  Drill  frequently  in  reading 
backwards.     Have  concert  or  individual  reading,  one  naming  pauses. 

Let  boys  and  girls  alternate;  let  some  child  read  until  he  makes  a 
mistake,  or  to  a  punctuation  mark,  then  another  follow  him.  Medley  read- 
ing often  wakes  up  a  dull  class.  If  the  selection  is  a  conversational  piece, 
let  the  children  read  it  as  a  dialogue,  leaving  out  the  parenthetical  parts. 
Paraphrasing  is  a  useful  exercise.  Substituting  synonyms  is  often  profit- 
able work. 

This  variation  work  is  useful  in  its  place,  but  do  not  forget  that  a 
child  who  has  been  in  school  three  or  four  years  is  expected  to  work. 
Teachers  fail  who  only  entertain  their  pupils.  Avoid  too  much  concert 
work.     Faithful  teachers  aim  to  teach  individuals. 


AN  ALPHABET  OF  TEACHERS. 


J.  MAHONEY. 


The  old  style  teachers  are  dead.  Fielding's,  Goldsmith's,  Coleridge's, 
Dickens's,  Irving's  schoolmasters,  whether  the  mentors  of  their  youth  or 
the  creations  of  their  fancy,  are  gone,  and  the  school-room's  restless  pre- 
cincts shall  know  them  no  more.  "  Peace  to  their  ashes "  is  a  good 
prayer,  but  the  pedagogical  spirit  needs  not  expect  peace  here  or  here- 
after. What  have  we  in  the  shape  of  living  teachers  to  take  their  vacant 
places?     Behold  our  directoiy: 

Mr.  A  was  "born  to  rule."  He  wants  his  own  way,  and  will  have 
it;  will  have  it  though  the  braces  of  the  sky  should  "buckle,"  and  the 
mighty  dome  come  crackling  down.  Like  a  horse-car  he  goes  straight 
ahead,  and  will  not  turn  to  the  right  to  avoid  an  obstruction,  or  to  the 
left  to  grant  an  accommodation.  His  headstrong  spirit  keeps  everything 
in  good  working  order,  and  does  much  good,  and  not  a  little  mischief. 
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Miss  B  ought  to  be  his  wife,  so  meek  and  timid  is  she.  Her  young- 
est pupil  has  more  confidence  and  self-possession.  She  would  not  dare 
to  put  her  foot  down  to  kill  a  noxious  spider.  Her  diffidence,  like  a  volu- 
minous train,  is  constantly  entangling  her  and  preventing  all  genuine 
progress. 

Mr.  C  is  as  full  of  quaint  and  curious  information  as  the  Pyramids, 
but  is  as  chary  of  imparting  it  as  the  Sphinx.  The  true  theory  of  edu- 
cation has  so  crystallized  his  intellect  that,  if  a  pupil  should  ask  him  the 
time  of  day,  he  would  try  to  draw  out  the  pupil  instead  of  drawing  out 
his  watch. 

Mr.  D  is  more  judicious.  He  stimulates  inquiry  by  exciting  curi- 
osity without  gratifying  or  tiring  it.  He  gives  an  inkling  of  some  histor- 
ical tale  or  scientific  principle,  and  directs  the  student  to  prosecute  farther 
investigation  on  his  own  account.  He  does  not  cram,  but  spurs  and 
guides. 

Mr.  E  is  goodish.  He  flows  over  with  sweetness.  He  is  all  for 
good-feeling.  In  spite  of  the  proverb,  he  believes  that  "  sweet  words  ivill 
butter  parsnips."  His  heart  and  head  are  soft,  but  a  little  biid  was 
heard  to  say  that  his  ways  are  "  slantindicular." 

Mr.  F  reasons  thus:  "If  a  child  can  express  in  figures  10,  he  can 
express  1 00,  and  1,000,  and  1,000,000,  and  soon  ad  infinitum  r  He 
puts  this  into  practice,  and,  in  trying  to  raise  the  grade  of  his  classes, 
works  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  grading.  If  left  alone,  he  would 
have  cube  root  in  the  ninth  grade  and  algebra  in  the  eighth.  The  grades 
are  mile-stones;  to  be  of  use  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
proper  places.  Education  and  growth  are  closely  allied,  and  time  is  an 
element  of  both. 

Mr.  G  is,  in  policy,  Mr.  F's  second  cousin;  but  he  jumps  only  one 
grade  at  a  time ;  that  is,  his  pupils  are  really  in  the  6th  grade  when  he 
marks  them  7th,  and  in  the  5th  when  he  calls  them  6th.  His  are  "  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tiicks  that  are  vain." 

Miss  H  is  an  ice-berg.  She  looms  above  her  pupils  like  an  over- 
hanging cliff.  She  freezes  them  with  her  presence ;  her  tones  are  those 
of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet;  her  movements  are  as  mechanical  as  an  orderly 
sergeant's,  but  they  lack  the  soldier's  celerity.  She  keeps  good  order  in 
her  room;  her  pupils  sit  as  motionless  as  statues,  and  her  influence  tends 
to  make  them  as  sprightly  and  intelligent. 

Mr.  I  is  timid;  he  dreads  public  opinion,  and  never  gives  the  casting 
vote.  In  fear  of  the  Democrats,  he  will  not  say  that  Grant  is  President; 
and  in  fear  of  the  Republicans,  he  dares  not  say  that  Grant  is  not  President. 
He  says:  "It  is  alleged  that  Columbus  discovered  America ;  but  whether 
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or  not  he  explored  the  Everglades,  and  traveled  over  mountains  and 
prairies  to  Chicago,  and  settled  Illinois,  is  still  a  mooted  question." 
Behold  this  teacher,  with  the  intellect  of  a  man,  the  acquirements  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  courage  of  a  mouse. 

Miss  J  thinks  of  nothing  but  appearances.  "  What,"  she  says,  "  if 
a  member  of  the  Board  should  come  in  and  find  the  children's  visual 
rays  not  properly  directed  towards  the  point  of  sight  .^' 

Miss  K  has  graduated  at  some  school  of  civil  arts  in  the  West. 
This  institution's  course  of  study  does  not  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
science;  but  Miss  K.  thinks  that  if  she  ever,  after  graduating,  should  read 
anything  but  a  love  story,  or  study  anything  but  the  looking-glass,  it 
would  be  casting  a  reflection  upon  her  alma  mater.  She  is  a  first-class 
grade  teacher^  and  yet  she  is  as  ignorant  as  a  box  of  brogans.  We  dare 
not  say  what  is  the  color  of  her  stockings;  but  certain  it  is,  they  are  not 
blue.     This  young  lady  is  very  numerous  in  our  schools. 

Miss  L  is  a  very  different  person.  She  is  not  satisfied  till  every 
branch  in  her  line  of  teaching  is  clearly  mapped  out  in  her  mind;  and  as 
a  consequence,  it  is  soon  quite  clear  to  the  minds  of  her  pupils.  ■  She  is 
eflficient  in  the  first  grade,  and  a  jewel  in  the  tenth. 

Miss  M  is  by  nature  what  Miss  L  becomes  by  study.  She  is  a 
well  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  appliances,  and  not  a  cistern  of  old  methods. 
Like  the  poet,  she  is  born,  not  made. 

Mr.  N  likes  to  talk.  He  is  a  tip-top  reciter.  "John,"  he  says, 
"  give  the  familiar  theorem."  John  begins :  "  The  square  of  the  base — " 
"  Yes,"  breaks  in  Mr.  N,  "  plus  tlie  square  of  the  perpendicular,  equals 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse;  very  good,  veiy  good,  indeed." 

Miss  O's  forte  is  oral.  She  delights  to  discourse  upon  animals  not 
found  even  in  Van  Amburgh's  menagerie,  and  is  particularly  interested 
in  musqulto's  eggs;  but  she  scorns  such  vulgar  subjects  as  tails,  hoofs, 
horns,  and  tallow.  She  is  fond  of  all  the  long-pole  words  in  (or  out 
of)  the  English  language ;  and  often  screws  additional  lengths  on  her  fish- 
pole  phraseology.  Vertebramammalpachydermata  is  one  of  her  favorites. 
When  the  principal  examines  her  classes  he  finds  that  they  know  as  much 
oral  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  P  is  forever  engaged  in  devising  new  methods,  but  never 
dreams  of  caiTying  any  of  them  out.  He  bores  for  oil,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  come  he  fills  up  the  hole  and  bores  again.  His  school  is  a  tomb 
of  dead  purposes;  over  its  doors  should  be  inscribed:  "  Success  died  here. 
— Theory  killed  her."  Moral. — One  indifferent  plan,  well  followed, 
is  better  than  a  thousand  good  ones  badly  applied. 
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Mr.  Q_  has  no  plan  of  his  own  pecuHar  invention ;  but,  taking  a  rag 
from  every  bush,  succeeds  in  patching  together  a  garment  good  enough 
for  every-day  w^ear.  He  has  no  tricks  of  trade,  no  exhibition  dodges,  but 
makes  each  particular  branch  his  particular  hobby,  keeps  everything 
going,  watches  the  progress  of  everything,  follows  it  up,  works  away  with 
good  results,  and  gets  less  applause  than  a  spouter  at  the  institute,  or  a 
sharp,  high  fellow  at  the  annual  examinations. 

Miss  R  is  industrious.  She  works  harder  trying  to  do  nothing  than 
any  servant.  She  tires  herself  out  to  ward  off  a  surprise  by  the  principal. 
She  fatigues  herself  more  trying  to  avoid  labor  than  if  she  worked  like  a 
beaver;  and  sick,  and  cross,  with  her  protracted  efforts,  she  communes 
with  her  conscience,  and  is  charmed  to  think  how  well  she  has  done. 

Miss  S's  mother  didn't  sell  apples  for  a  living,  I'd  have  you  know. 
She's  of  good  family,  proud,  noble,  but  lowered  in  her  own  estimation 
by  the  necessity  of  teaching.  She  condescends  to  give  the  public  schools 
the  favor  of  her  presence  in  their  halls  and  comdors;  she  gives  them  that 
— and  nothing  more. 

Miss  T  tells  truth  in  parenthesis.  She  says  before  her  pupils:  "Mr. 
Principal,  my  scholars  behave  admirably  (I'd  break  their  necks  if  they 
didn't) ;  our  attendance  is  perfect  to-day  (I  did  it  all  by  scolding) ;  they 
are  very  good  children  indeed  (the  naughty  little  rascals)." 

Mr.  M  is  politic;  he  tells  his  teachers  they  may  turn  to  the  right  if 
they  will  take  all  responsibility  off  his  shoulders;  and  they  may  go  to  the 
left  if  they  will  take  the  responsibility  upon  themselves. 

Miss  V  dears  and  darlings  her  pupils;  she  melts  over  them  like 
pitch  from  the  caps  with  which  English  officials  crowned  Irish  ci^oppics 
in  the  year '98 ;  and,  like  the  self  same  pitch,  she  is  apt  to  be  rather 
blistering  to  those  whom  she  fails  to  relish. 

Miss  W  is  a  queen  of  tragedy.  Her  commands  are  the  orders  of  a 
Fenian  drill-master.  With  her  attention  is  aX.-tcu-TiO':^ !  She  leaves  her- 
self at  the  school-room  door,  and  struts  an  actress  on  the  platform  stage. 
Well  may  she  sing  in  her  melo-dramatic  way : 

"  I'm  not  myself  at  all,"  says 
"  The  bould  sojer  boy." 

Messrs.  X,  Y,  and  Z,   are  unknown  quantities;  for  they   are  not 
teachers,  but  a  mixture  of  educator  and  educationist. 
&c.  will  be  treated  of  in  our  next. 

Life  is  hardly  respectable,  if  it  has  no  generous,  guaranteeing  task, 
no  duties  or  affections,   that  constitute   a  necessity  of  existing.     Every 
man's  task  is  his  life-preserver. — Emerson. 
2 
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Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  contents  of  this  number.  Those 
who  have  conti'ibuted  to  its  pages  have  long  experienced  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  teaching  and  managing  schools,  and  are,  therefore,  com- 
petent to  speak  to  others.  What  teacher  has  not  suffered  from  unventi- 
lated  rooms.''  The  importance  of  pure  air  is  set  forth  in  the  first  article. 
In  the  next  number  the  same  author  will  continue  the  subject.  The 
writer  on  Composition,  so  well  known  to  all,  gives  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  necessary  art,  which  will  receive  careful  notice.  The  paper 
on  Primary  Reading  will  be  suggestive  to  all  who  teach  in  primary 
departments,  and  grammar  teachers  will  find  in  it  food  for  experiment  and 
thought.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  portraits  in  the  Alphabet  of 
Teachers?  The  article  on  Primary  Instruction  is  the  third  by  the  same 
writer,  and  has  been  looked  for  with  some  anxiety. 

We  were  obliged  to  postpone  some  excellent  articles,  for  want  of 
room.  Among  others,  one  by  our  Boston  con^espondent,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Putnam,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  School  and  formerly  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  \  one  by  our  friend  from  Iowa, 
J.  Piper;  one  by  Di'.  Jewell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  has  already  com- 
forted and  instructed  us;  one  by  our  friend,  PI.  C.  Cox,  of  Iowa. 
An-angements  have  also  been  made  for  others  which  will  be  acceptable 
and  profitable  to  our  readers.  We  mean  that  no  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent shall  lay  down  our  journal  without  feeling  that  it  has  suggested 
some  thought,  or  provoked  to  research,  that  will  improve  and  correct 
existing  plans  and  methods.  To  this  end  we  invite  teachers  everywhei'e 
to  send  us  questions  concerning  school  work,  and  to  correspond  with  us 
upon  educational  topics. 

Superintendent  Bateman  promises  us  his  decisions  regularly  here- 
after, and  our  Illinois  readers  will  thus  be  able  to  hear  directly  from  him. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  "  practical  education."  The  press  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  great  desiderattim,  and  parents  demand  it  for  their  sons 
and  daughters.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  they  mean  by  ''  j^ractical  edu- 
cation," but  we  suppose  such  an  acquisition  of  facts  or  knowledge  as  will 
enable  the  children  to  leave  school  one  day,  and  take  charge  of  a  large 
business,  or  keep  a  set  of  double-entry  books,  the  next ;  such  an  education 
as  every  business  man  has  acquired  by  years  of  labor  and  experience,  and 
as  fits  him  for  his  special  department.  We  believe  that  this  idea  of  edu- 
cation is  wrong.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  practical  education,"  except 
that  which  develops  judgnient,  self-government,  ability  to  weigh  and 
decide,  and  gives  freedom  of  action.  Whatever  will  do  this  will  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  There  are  but  few  facts  learned  at  school  that 
are  available  in  life,  but  the  mental  discipline,  and  the  abilit}^  to  use  one's 
powers  that  are  acquired  during  a  course  of  study,  are  more  valuable  and 
practical  than  the  facts  committed.  If  school  does  not  do  this,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  system  or  management.  After  the  mind  is 
thus  practically  educated,  special  branches  of  activity,  such  as  business, 
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law,  medicine,  theology,  or  science,  are  in  order,  thus  making  available 
the  power  developed.  If  preliminary  study  be  pursued  with  this  end  in 
view  it  is  all  the  better  for  the  pupil,  as  he  will  acquire  more  skill  in  the 
direction  of  his  labor.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  is  probably  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the  business  of  life.  The  order,  then,  would 
naturally  be,  first  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  ability,  and  secondly 
their  application.  And  this  is  the  object  of  our  schools.  If  they  are  not 
managed  to  accomplish  this,  the  management  is  at  fault.  If  with  the 
best  of  control  they  do  not,  then  the  system  is  at  fault.  Let  all,  therefore, 
who  demand  "  practical  education,"  know  what  they  mean  by  that  term, 
and  then  examine  our  system  and  the  work  of  the  managers,  and  see  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  corrected. 


THE   TRUE  TEST  OF  THE  TEACHERS   WORK. 


It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  an  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught  by  a  teacher  is  the  best  and  true  test  of  his  ability  to  teach.  At 
least  this  is  the  general  practice.  The  condition  of  promotion  in  our 
graded  schools,  and  the  condition  of  admission  to  our  high  schools  is 
ability  to  recite  what  has  been  learned.  Nothing  else  is  required.  It 
becomes  all  teachers  therefore  to  cultivate  the  memoiy  of  their  pupils,  if 
they  would  have  their  work  stand  the  test,  and  they  have  quite  generally 
adopted  this  method  of  teaching  in  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  others;  for,  in  a  test  of  the  memory,  cramming  is  tlie 
most  suitable  expedient,  and  brings  even  better  temporaiy  results  than 
any   other  method ;  therefore,  all  cram. 

Now,  as  it  is  not  merely  a  quantity  of  facts  committed  that  constitutes 
education,  but  a  condition  of  mind  consequent  upon  discipline  and  investi- 
gation, it  hardly  seems  that  an  examination  which  appeals  chiefly  to 
memory  tests  the  actual  mental  discipline  of  the  pupil,  or  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  teacher,  unless  indeed  his  work  has  been  simply  cram- 
ming. But  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  we  do  not  desire  merely 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but  the  development  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment also.  And  since  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  commit  all  they  go  over, 
even  forms  of  reasoning,  should  not  a  true  test  of  their  ability  contain 
something  which  they  have  not  already  committed.''  some  new  appli- 
cation of  a  principle,  or  some  results  to  trace  to  their  causes.^  Should 
not  a  true  test  appeal  to  memory  and  reason  ?  We  of  course  speak  of 
the  examination  of  higher  classes.  Instead  of  showing  what  a  class  has 
been  over,  would  it  not  be  a  better  test  of  their  ability  to  try  the  difficulties 
of  higher  studies,  and  of  the  teacher's  fitness  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher 
grade,  to  give  some  new  and  untried  \vork,  and  mark  their  skill  in  treat- 
ing it.''  Would  not  this  be  the  best  of  evidence  for  or  against  the  teacher? 
We  know  it  will  be  said  that  if  memory  serves  us  as  well  as  reason,  it 
answers  the  same  purpose  to  cultivate  it;  but  it  will  not;  it  requires 
precedents,  while  the  latter  makes  them  and  is  independent.  Exigencies 
will  continually  arise  which  Jiave  no  precedent,  and  then  inemory  will  not 
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sustain  us;  reason  only  will  avail  us.  We  say,  therefore,  that  both  fac- 
ulties, memory  and  reason,  should  be  developed  by  school  training.  And 
as  the  character  of  teaching  in  any  place  depends  upon  the  tests  applied, 
we  think  that  every  test  should  as  far  as  possible  appeal  to  both  these 
faculties. 

OUR  SlUERT  BOX. 


What  degree  of  stillness  best  promotes  the  •welfare  of  a  school? 

That  which  allows  natural  position  of  body,  and  the  unrestricted 
action  of  the  mind.  The  teacher  should  be  quiet,  noiseless,  easy,  and 
natural,  never  speaking  above  his  usual  tone,  and  sometimes  even  softer. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  restless  and  motionful;  should 
be  required  to  study  without  the  use  of  any  of  the  organs  of  speech ; 
should  never  whisper,  nor  converse  during  the  school  hour.  Absolute 
stillness,  requiring  one  fixed  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  necessarily 
involves  a  great  loss  of  power.  In  such  a  room,  severe  mental  labor 
is  impossible. 

How  can  the  requisite  stillness  best  be  secured? 

By  the  teacher.  He  should  set  the  example;  furnish  sufficient  work, 
so  that  all  may  be  occupied,  and  feel  an  inspiration  for  his  work.  He 
should  treat  his  pupils  as  having  rights,  secure  their  confidence  by  show- 
ing himself  worthy  of  it,  and  manifest  and  feel  an  interest  in  them.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  management  of  a  school;  the 
principle  of  government  must  be  born  in  a  teacher,  to  a  less  or  greater 
degree,  or  there  will  be  no  success. 

How  long  should  a  pupil's  fixed  and  unbroken  attention  be  confined 
to  one  stibject  ? 

Age  and  physical  condition  make  great  dilTerence.  It  is  said  by 
some  of  our  best  physiologists,  that  no  one,  even  a  strong  adult,  should 
spend  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  intense  concentration  at  a 
lime.  If  this  be  true,  children  should  have  frequent  relaxation;  their 
minds  should  be  frequently  diverted  for  a  moment,  to  take  full  breath, 
or  sing  a  note  or  two,  or  something  else.  It  is  possible  that  frequent 
diversion  might  free  school  rooms  of  much  restlessness,  and  prevent  some 
irritability  and  willfulness. 

Are  the  recesses  for  teachers'  recreation? 

They  are  primarily  for  the  pupils,  but  the  absence  of  the  children  is 
a  respite  to  the  teacher,  and  if  there  be  no  responsibility  of  the  pupils 
while  at  play,  they  are  a  source  of  recreation.  If  only  a  part  of  the  pu- 
pils go  out  at  a  time,  of  course  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  as  necessary 
as  though  all  remained.  We  believe  that  they  should  not  be  made  a 
time  for  the  discussion  of  some  neighbor's  short-comings,  or  gossip  so  pal- 
atable to  most  people — if  employed  in  this  way  by  teachers,  they  are 
evils  rather  than  benefits. 

Should  exercises  be  varied  when  visitors  are  present  ? 

No;  follow  the  programme  whoever  calls.  School  being  a  public 
institution,  no  teacher  has  the  right  to  get  up  private  shows  for  personal 
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ends.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  call  and  see  the  regular  daily  and 
hourly  work  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  deception  to  do  anything  else  when 
visitors  are  present.  We  have  known  principals  of  schools  to  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  announce  to  teachers  the  presence  of  visitors,  that  every 
room  might  be  in  perfect  order  when  they  were  taken  through  them.  We 
have  known  visitors  to  be  hurried  through  rooms  and  their  attention  kept 
on  certain  favorable  things  that  were  ordered  for  the  occasion,  that  their 
glaring  defects  might  not  be  noticed.  We  have  known  teachers  to  call 
for  their  best  classes  only  during  the  presence  of  visitors,  and  then  call  on 
the  most  brilliant  pupils,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  to  the  excellence  of  the  recitation.  Now,  all  these  things  are 
simply  dishonest,  and  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Children  understand 
these  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  and  are  trained  into  honesty  or  dislionesty  by 
the  hourly  work  of  their  teachers.  Example  is  most  powerful,  and  such 
an  act  will  become  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  their  conduct. 
Honesty  is  taught  by  the  hourly  work  of  tlie  teacher,  it  is  drilled  in ;  and 
so  is  dishonesty.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  esteem  in 
which  teachers  who  have  been  thus  dishonest  will  be  held  in  after  years 
by  their  pupils,  but  no  one  can  calculate  the  evils  that  such  things  gener- 
ate. Every  teacher  would  hesitate  to  tell  a  downright  falsehood  to  his 
pupils,  they  knowing  it  to  be  such,  and  yet  the  effect  would  probably  be 
less  damaging  than  the  dishonest  action.  Unless  a  visitor  requests  some 
other  exercise,  never  vary  the  programme  because  of  his  presence. 

The  following  are  sufficiently  answered  in  their  presentation: 

Is  it  well  to  encourage  visits  from  ihe  baby  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  pupils  ? 

Should  teachers  or  children  sit  on  the  desks  or  windoxv- sills  ? 

Why  should  pupils  be  sent  on  errands  concerning  teachers'  personal 
affairs  ? 

Do  pupils^  in  conversatio7t  with  you,  preface  their  remarks  with 
''Say?" 

CHICAGO  PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Superintendent  remarked  that  the  comfort  of  the  children  should 
be  considered  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  year.  In  inclement  weather 
care  should  be  exercised  that  they  be  not  exposed  to  cold  and  storm;  that 
the  larger  girls  especially,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  buildings  at  recess 
if  they  desired.  The  uniformity  In  the  schools  is  commendable.  The 
last  examination  of  the  fifth,  the  highest  primary  grade,  showed  more 
unity  among  the  schools  than  was  anticipated.  He  believed  there  was 
more  complaint  that  pupils  \vere  kept  back  when  questions  for  promo- 
tion were  sent  out  by  the  superintendent,  and  therefore  thought  pi'in- 
cipals  had  better  do  that  work.  He  remarked  that  the  superintendents 
of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Jacksonville  had  spent  a  few 
days  examining  our  schools  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  tlifferent 
plans  as  seen  in  the  systems  at  these  different  places.  The  topics  under 
discussion  were  as  follows : 
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I  St.  The  work  of  the  superintendent  in  his  office,  in  the  schools, 
and  at  teachers'  meetings. 

2d.  Examination  of  teachers. 

3d.  Special  instruction  in  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Reading, 
Phonics,  and  German. 

4th.  Objections  to  the  graded  system  of  schools,  and  how  they  may 
most  easily  be  overcome. 

5th.  Number  of  classes  in  a  room. 

6th.  Promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade. 

7th.  What  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  pupils  who  can  not  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  the  average  of  the  class.'' 

8th.  Establishment  of  a  school  a  little  outside  of  the  regular  course, 
embracing  the  same  topics  of  study,  but  requiring  less  rapid  progress. 

9th.  Truancy  and  truants. 

roth.  Disorderly  and  refractory  pupils. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent  on  the  first  six  topics.  The 
others  were  noticed  incidentally,  but  not  thoroughly. 

At  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  classes  are  promoted  but  once  a  year, 
upon  examination  by  the  superintendents.  Each  room  contains  but  one 
class.  They  claim  that  this  plan  gives  greater  uniformity,  and  aftbrds 
more  complete  supervision  of  the  w^ork  done  by  the  teachers.  In  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  pupils  are  promoted  upon  examination  by  the  prin- 
cipals, whenever  classes  are  ready.  It  v^^as  found  that  pupils  entered 
the  High  school  at  about  the  same  age,  and  advanced  from  the 
lowest  primary  grades  about  as  rapidly  under  both  plans.  In  the 
former  system  there  are  as  many  grades  as  it  takes  years  to  graduate 
from  the  Grammar  school.  Classes  are  therefore  one  year  apart  and 
can  not  go  faster  than  the  course  prescribes.  Individual  pupils  may 
sometimes  be  able  to  gain  a  year.  In  St.  Louis  there  ai'e  seven  grades, 
and  in  Chicago  ten;  but  the  classes  are  smaller,  each  room  containing 
two  or  three,  only  a  few  months  apart.  This  gives  the  ambitious  pupil 
an  apportunity  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  his  class  w^ithout  undue 
effort,  and  also  affords  the  feeble  and  slow  a  chance  to  go  slower  than  their 
classes  without  great  loss  of  time.  It  is  proposed  to  watch  the  workings 
of  these  different  plans  and  to  see  which  will  pi'oduce  the  better  results. 

St.  Louis  has  adopted  Leigh's  method  of  teaching  reading  to  begin- 
ners with  great  advantage,  the  superintendent  claiming  a  saving  of 
several  months  in  the  time  heretofore  spent  in  teaching  to  read.  Cin- 
cinnati excels  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  devotes  much  time  to 
language-lessons  in  the  lower  grades.  Cleveland  has  put  all  instruction 
into  the  hands  of  female  teachers,  except  in  the  High  school,  the  super- 
intendent having  three  male  assistants,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  the 
supervision  of  several  schools. 

The  principals  had  given  special  attention  to  the  primary  departments 
of  their  schools  for  a  month,  and  reported  thereon.  The  difficulties  met 
with  were  such  as  are  incident  to  graded  schools,  though  they  seemed  to 
take  a  wide  range.  One  great  need  of  our  schools  is  the  training  of  pu- 
pils to  express  themselves  from  their  earliest  admittance;  they  do  not 
acquire  the  ability  to  tell  what  they  know  and  think  and  feel,  so  early  as 
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they  should.  There  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attention 
of  pupils,  and  directing  their  work  so  that  their  time  would  be  of  most 
avail  to  them;  teachers  often  became  so  fiimiliar  with  their  grades  that 
some  parts  were  neglected ;  they  sometimes  neglected  to  keep  up  pupils' 
knowledge  of  previous  grades;  some  did  not  seem  to  have  much  knowl- 
edge of  their  grades  nor  of  the  rules  of  the  Board ;  there  was  a  lack  of 
individual  work,  each  pupil  being  lost  in  the  class;  some  teachers  did 
not  seem  to  have  a  comprehensive  idea  of  education;  there  seemed  to  be 
a  lack  of  freedom  or  absence  of  definite  plans  of  teaching  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers ;  whether  the  cause  was  in  the  system  or  the  teacher,  was 
not  decided. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  superintendent  said  it  was  necessary  for 
pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  to  purchase  drawing 
cards;  that  they  should  be  examined  on  drawing  for  promotion  by  the 
drawing  teacher.  He  thought  that  daily  attention  should  be  given  to 
drawing  in  these  grades  if  possible.  He  said  that  teachers  should  never 
depend  on  pupils  for  text-books,  but  should  furnish  themselves,  or  obtain 
them  from  the  book  fund.  He  instructed  the  principals  that  all  pupils, 
losing  membership  for  any  other  reason  than  their  own  sickness,  or  that 
of  the  parent  which  forbade  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  school, 
should  be  restored  by  the  superintendent.  A  resolution  passed  the  asso- 
ciation to  request  the  Board  to  furnish  a  dictionary  for  each  gi'ammar 
room.  The  subject  of  "Compositions"  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  syllabus 
in  language  for  both  grammar  and  primary  departments. 
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Chicago. — There  were  many  pupils  who  felt  extremely  annoyed  at 
the  rule  forbidding  presents  to  their  teachers ;  they  felt  that  their  rights 
had  been  invaded,  and  asked  whether  they  could,  as  friends,  make 
presents  to  their  teachers  at  home,  without  subjecting  them  to  dismissal 
It  seemed  strange  to  them  that  teachers  should  not  be  allowed  the 
privileges  of  every  other  class  of  society,  from  the  house-servant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not  know  that  two  or  three 
teachers  had,  at  some  time,  abused  the  privilege,  and  that  a  rule  inhibit- 
ing all  presents  was  therefore  necessary.  They  could  not  see  the  great 
danger  that  threatened  the  community  from  this  quarter,  nor  did  they 
understand  this  one  great  principle  of  government,  that  if  one  person 
does  a  thing  that  is  wrong  all  belonging  to  the  same  class  should  suffer 
for  it,  never  having  been  called  upon  by  their  teachers  to  expiate  the 
school  sins  of  their  mates.     But  their  eyes  will  open  some  day,  and  they 

will  see    teachers   from    a   different   stand-point Schools   opened 

pleasantly  on  the  3d  of  January,  with  increased  members.  Nearly  six 
hundred  teachers  are  now  employed,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  edge  of  their  interest  seems  to  have  been-  sharpened  by 
the  respite  during  the  holidays,  and  renewed  efforts  are  made  for  self- 
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culture.  Their  determination  to  live  up  to  the  rule  requiring  attendance 
at  the  monthly  institute  was  sorely  tested  on  the  14th.  The  storm  had 
made  the  streets  well  nigh  impassable,  and  was  raging  furiously  at  the 
time  of  the  institute,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  ladies  present.  If  attendance  had  been  voluntary,  or  if  they 
could  be  absent  when  sick,  or  when  they  would  expose"  themselves 
unwarrantably,  no  one  would  have  been  so  rash  as  to  venture  out. 
They  will  probably  have  no  scruples  hereafter  in  requiring  their  pupils 
to  attend  school  whatever  the  state  of  the  weather,  arguing  that  teachers 
are  quite  as  likely  to  risk  their  health  as  the  children,  and  that  the  girls 
should  have  no  more  option  than  they.  The  Superintendent  told  those 
present,  that  they  might  be  absent  from  any  one  of  the  succeeding  insti- 
tutes of  this  year  without  loss,  because  of  their  want  of  good  sense  in 
exposing  themselves  on  such  a  day,  and  that  those  who  were  absent 
should  not  forfeit  anything  (because  of  the  exercise  of  good  sense).  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  those  present  have  been 
made  sick  in  consequence  of  their  attendance,  and  whether  they  forfeit 
a  part  of  their  wages  for  being  sick. 

Cincinnati. — "The  increase  in  the  German  department  is  remark- 
able. In  fact  the  entire  growth  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
numbers  in  this  department.  We  look  with  some  fear  upon  this  fact. 
Is  it  right  that  Americans  should  pay  for  this  Germanizing  operation } 
Out  of  24,951  pupils  registered,  10,440  (nearly  half)  are  studying  Gei'- 
man.  In  i860  there  were  4,788  studying  German.  Is  not  the  generous 
American's  liberality  suicidal.?  Will  we  not,  at  this  rate,  soon  hand 
ourselves  over  to  foreigners.''  If  Germans  can  claim  public  money  to 
perpetuate  their  language,  ought  not  the  Catholics  to  have  it  to  teach 
their  religion?  Cincinnati  is  not  a  German  city;  it  is  an  American  city; 
but  she  is  giving  her  schools  as  an  agent  to  effect  her  de-Americanization, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  operation  going  on  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Now  the  Board  urge  upon  their  successors  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  German  department  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  beneiit 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  teach  German  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  superintendent  for  the  German  depart- 
ment, and  boast  this  day  of  having  the  largest  and  best  organized  Ger- 
man department  in  the  United  States.  We  present  it  as  a  question  for 
consideration  by  our  readers,  whether  this  is  a  good  or  bad  condition  of 
things." — National  JVorjnal. 

Illinois. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Decatur 
during  the  week  of  the  holidays.  The  entire  session  was  one  of  good  feeling,  and 
there  was  a  general  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion.  About  three  hundred 
teachers  were  present.  The  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Clark,  of  Ottawa, 
was  full  of  sense  and  humor  and  well  received.  Pres.  Edwards'  address  on  Educa- 
tional Fallacies,  seemed  to  meet  the  views  of  all.  The  paper,  "  Museums  as  an 
Educational  Force,"  was  strongly  written,  and  presented  the  subject  in  its  most 
favorable  light.  Qiiite  a  spirited  discussion  followed.  The  evening  lecture  upon 
"  Education  in  China,"  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Jones,  of  Evanston,  late  Consul  to  China, 
was  full  of  instruction  and  well  rendered;  it  would  be  better  for  this  country  if  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee"  could  be  put  and  kept  in  operation.  The 
section  work  of  the  second  day  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the  associa- 
tion.    Courses  of  study  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  presented  in  each  of  the 
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sections;  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school.  "The  Relation  of  the  New  Con- 
stitution to  the  School  System"  was  a  very  explicit  paper  from  Hon.  N.  Bateman, 
SuperuTtendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  delivered  to  a  full  house.  Hon.  M.  Ed- 
wards, the  first  Superintendent  of  the  State,  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  "  Free 
School  System."  The  evening  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in  listening  to 
the  charming  essay  of  Miss  Ashmun,  of  Rockford,  on  "  Character,"  and  the 
thoughtful,  philosophic,  and  studied  lecture  of  Rev,  H.  M.  Goodwin  of  the  same 
place,  on  "The  Suggestive  Method."  The  exercises  of  the  third  day  maintained 
their  interest.  The  discussion  on  "Truants  and  Truant  Laws"  was  quite  ani- 
mated. The  paper  by  Miss  Bibb,  of  Springfield,  merits  much  praise,  both  for  its 
treatment  and  delivery.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  contrasted  the  school 
system  of  Canada  with  our  own,  and  Pres.  Edwards,  in  his  usual  happy  manner, 
related  his  observations  of  schools  and  educational  men  in  England.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  was  chosen  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Report  of  State  Superintendent. — We  see  by  the  advance  sheets  of  his 
last  report,  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  State  of  school  age,  (between 
six  and  twenty  one  years),  is  862,62^,  out  of  a  population  of  2,549,410.  There  are 
11,011  public  and  530  private  schools;  average  attendance,  339,540;  average  cost 
per  pupil,  including  tuition,  incidentals,  and  six  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  school 
property,  on  average  daily  attendance,  $16,37;  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  whole 
number  enrolled,  52.  20,081  teachers  were  employed  at  the  following  monthly  sal- 
aries: males,  $48.35;  females,  $36.66.  Highest  monthly  wages  to  male  teachers 
was  $250;  to  females,  $120.  Lowest  to  males,  $12;  to  females,  $6.34.  There  were 
twenty  eight  State  certificates  issued  during  1870;  twenty  one  to  men  and  seven  to 
women.  He  shows  that  County  Superintendents  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  that  their  compensation  a\-erages  only  !|959.90.  As  managed,  the  school 
system  of  the  State  requires  /10.694  officers.  [Should  there  not  be  some  change  in  this 
respect.'']  He  shows  that  the  school  funds  "are  not  squandered,  lost,  or  stolen."  We 
are  glad  to  see  some  attention  given  to  absenteeism.  "  It  is  confessedly  the  great 
drawback  on  our  free  school  system;  the  problem  of  its  extinction  remains,  in  some 
important  respects,  the  most  perplexing,  as  well  as  the  most  weighty,  we  have  to 
deal  with."  He  thinks  the  cause  is,  in  a  measure,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  pupils  to  prevent  tardiness.  He  argues 
in  favor  of  compulsory  law,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  public  opinion  to  secure  the  best 
i)ossible  attendance;  that  power  alone  might  do  more  than  a  law  could  do  without 
its  aid.  We  would  be  glad  to  speak  further  of  this  excellent  report,  but  our  space 
is  gone. 

Aurora. — Reports  from  this  place  indicate  a  great  interest  in  their  schools  by  the 
people,  and  show  that  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  work  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  State.  The  Training  School  upon  the  east  side  is  under  close  supervision 
and  ably  managed.  The  teachers  manifest  an  interest,  a  passion  in  their  work,  and 
a  unity  of  effort  rarely  seen.  As  a  result  the  schools  are  progressing,  because  the 
teachers  are  advancing.  The  west  division  schools  closed  their  fall  tenn  with  an 
examination  in  the  branches  pursued  during  the  term,  which  was  very  creditable 
to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  appreciated  by  the  people.  How  much  better  would 
it  be  everywhere  if  parents  and  teachers  were  brought  nearer  each  other  by  a 
common  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  future  of  the  State! 

Litchfield. — The  Litchfield  Public  School  enrolled  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  more  than  owe y?/?// of  her  entire  population;  had  in  dail}' attendance  o«e 
sixth  of  her  entire  population.  Out  of  104,000  opportunities  for  cases  of  tardiness, 
173  occurred.     The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  94. 

Christian  County. — The  Institute  met  at  Taylorville  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  continued  in  session  five  days.  About  seventy  teachers  were  present. 
Pres.  Edwards,  Prof.  Hevvett,  Supts.  Hull,  of  McLean  County,  and  M'Kim,  of 
Macon  County,  and  J.  H.  Woodul,  Supt.  Pana  schools,  conducted  the  exercises. 
Pres.  Edwards,  Prof.  Hewett  and  Supt.  M'Kim  delivered  lectures.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  read  essays.  The  interest  was  good,  and  the  teachers  returned 
to  their  homes  realizing  that  their  time  and  money  had  been  well  spent.  Supt.  W. 
F.  Gorrell  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  has 
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greatly  advanced  the  standard  of  teaching  since  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  W. 

Kankakee  County. — A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  the  High  school  build- 
ing in  Kankakee,  commencing  December  19,  and  continuing  five  days.  It  was 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Superintendent,  Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher,"  and  daily 
exercises  were  conducted  as  follows:  Arithmetic  by  A.  E.  Rowell,  principal 
of  Kankakee  graded  schools;  reading  and  grammar,  by  A.  Haines,  principal 
of  Momence  public  schools;  history  and  spelling,  by  Supt.  Beecher;  school  econo- 
my, by  G.  Laird,  principal  of  Kankakee  Collegiate'  Institute ;  botany,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hill,  teacher  of  languages  and  natural  science  in  the  Kankakee  High  school;  geog- 
raphy, by  Mr.  Richardson,  principal  of  St.  Paul's  school.  Two  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered, one  by  Dr.  Cutter,  on  "Water  and  its  Phenomena,"  and  one  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnard,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  "The  True  and  the"  Beautiful." 
Both  were  able  and  interesting.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  A.  E.  Rowell,  contain- 
ing some  very  plain  talk  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  qualifications,  which  elicited  a 
very  spirited  discussion.  The  number  enrolled  was  72,  and  the  Institute,  in  all  its 
w^ork,  w^as  a  decided  success.  Supt.  Beecher  is  fast  proving  himself  to  be  just  the 
"  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  well  worthy  the  responsible  position  he  holds. 

Stephenson  County. — x\n  Institute  was  held  at  Lena,  beginning  October  35, 
and  continuing  four  days.  A  very  interesting  and  profitable  time  was  had.  There 
were  pi-esent  about  sixty  earnest,  working  teachers.  During  the  first  two  days  the 
work  was  done  by  teachers  in  the  county  and  Supt.  Kleekner.  During  the  last  two 
days  Prof.  Hewett  was  present  and  took  charge  of  the  exercises  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  history.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Revs.  Bower  and  ElHott, 
and  Prof.  Hewett.  On  Friday  evening  the  members  of  the  Institute  gave  a  Shakes- 
pearean reading  to  a  crowded  house.  All  were  highly  pleased.  Lena  has  an  ex- 
cellent schoolhouse — second  to  none  in  the  county,  and  Mr.  Ford,  their  efficient 
principal,  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  toward  making  it  a  first-class  school. 

BooxE  County. — The  Superintendent  has  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  to  be 
held  during  the  winter  months,  and  a  course  of  subjects  for  discussion  and 
study.  Some  topic  of  each  of  the  following  subjects  is  to  be  considered  at  each 
meeting:  history,  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Such  a  division 
of  the  work  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

McLean  County. — The  Superintendent  has  decided  to  hold  institutes  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  countj'  at  different  times  rather  than  one  general  institute, 
believing  that  a  greater  number  of  teachers  will  attend.  Teachers  are  requested 
to  close  their  schools  and  attend  one  of  them.  Such  a  plan  affords  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  converse  with  each  teacher  that  no  other  arrangement  can  do,  and  in 
large  counties  is  highly  commendable. 

Iowa. — The  State  University  is  in  want  of  a  President Iowa  College  reports 

wonderful  prospects.  Cornell  College  reports  450  pupils,  without  saying  how  many 
are  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  preparatory  department  of  many  of  our 
colleges  reminds  one  of  the  Irishman's  log,  four  feet  of  the  butt  of  which  was  bigger 

than  the  whole  of  it The  schools  of  Ft.  Dodge  are  in  their  fine  new  building  and 

are  doing  well  under  the  care  of  J.  L.  Gillpatric,  a  graduate  of  Kalamazoo  College 

No  town  in  the  State  has  better  schools  than  Ottumwa,  where  L.  M.  Hastings  pre- 
sides  Tabor  College  nearly  supplies  southwestern  Iowa  with  teachers Lennox 

Collegiate  Institute,   at  Hopkinton,  Delaware   County,  is  being  endowed   by  the 

Presbyterians Manj'  of  the  counties  of  Iowa  hold  township  meetings,  but  Dela-  , 

ware  County  leads  them  all,  having  held  meetings  in  some  parts  of  the  county  on 
each   Friday  night  and  Saturday  since  September,  and  still  they  are  advertised  to 

go  on  until  spring T.  S.  Ponvin,  long  a  Professor  in  the  University,  and  formerly 

President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  has  taken  the  superintendency  of 
agencies  for  the  Republic  Life  Insurance  Company.  It  pays  better  than  teach- 
ing  Prof.  Colvin,  of  the  Dubuque  schools,   has  given   a  course  of  lectures  in 

that  city  on  geology Moses  Ingalls,  of  Muscatine,  the  pioneer  in  the  Institutes 

of  the  State,  is  again  in  the  field  doing  good  service Several  towns  are  moving 

for  a  six  weeks'  Normal  Institute  in  the  spring Steamboat  Rock  boasts  of  a  fine 

new  schoolhouse.     Red  Oak  Junction,  ditto.  Iowa. 
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Record  of  attendance  for  December,  1870: 
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8,804 J.  L.  Pickard. 
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25s G.  S.  Albee. 
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155!         56    E.  Philbrook. 

'3         55    W.  W.  WUkie. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


A.\RON    GOVE,    XORM^VL    EDITOR. 


In  the  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  statistical  statement  of  Normal  Schools 
in  the  Janiiar\-  number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  it  can  be  seen  that  two  institutions 
exceed  in  catalogi.ied  names  the  Illinois  Normal :  those  of  Millersville  and  Edin- 
borough,  Penn.  We  are  informed  that,  at  Millersville,  and  probablv  the  same  is 
true  at  Edinborough,  on  entering  school,  no  pledge  to  teach  is  required  from  the 
student;  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  expected  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
will  become  teachers.  The  State  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  institution,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  do  teach.  Our  information  is,  that  about 
one  tenth  of  Millersville  Normal  students  leave  the  school  for  the  school-room. 
Seven  eighths  of  the  students  of  our  school  are,  or  have  been,  teachers.  These 
facts  would  not  appear  on  catalogues,  hence  could  not  have  been  noted  in  the 
table,  but  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  the  relative,  as  well  as  absolute  value,  of  our 
Normal  School. 

Vacation  was  a  myth  with  most  of  the  professors  at  Normal.  President 
Edwards  started  on  Monday  for  Taylorv-ille,  where  he  worked  in  Institute,  Tuesdav 
and  Wednesday,  and  lectured  in  the  evening;  thence  went  to  Marshall,  Clark 
County,  where  he  worked  and  lectured,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturdav.  On 
Monday,  lectured  at  Martinsville,  Clark  County,  and  spent  the  rest  of  that  week 
at  the  Association,  getting  home,  Friday,  in  time  to  commence  the  term's  work. 
Thus  passed  the  two  weeks  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a  rest  for  everv  teacher. 

With  Dr.  Sewell,  vacation  commenced  with  a  lecture  at  Danville  on  Tuesdav; 
\ 
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Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  Greenfield,  Green  County,  working  in  Institute  and 
lecturing.  On  Christmas  he  was  at  Joliet,  and  gave  a  Christmas  address  to  the 
State  Prison  inmates.  The  following  week  he  worked  as  Secretary  pro  tern,  at 
Decatur.  > 

Professor  Hewett  was  at  Taylorville,  Monday,  Griggsville,  Tuesda}'  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  at  Danville,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  thus  working  all 
the  week.     Illness  in  his  family  prevented  his  attendance  at  Decatur. 

Term  opened  at  Normal  on  Tuesday',  the  2d.  A  new  class  was  received  num- 
bering upwards  of  fifty.     There  are  now  in  school  310;    185   ladies,  125  gentlemen. 

The  Model  School  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  next  month. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Normal  students  are  in  school  who  were  present  last 
term.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  institution.  When  students 
remain  two  j-ears  or  more,  they  can  expect  to  be  eminently  successful  when  they 
go  out  to  commence  the  work. 

The  time  of  service  of  the  professors  in  school  contributes  much  to  the  value 
of  the  instruction  given.  President  Edwards  has  been  connected  with  the  Normal 
nine  years;  Professor  Hewitt  is  on  the  13th;  Dr.  Sewall  the  nth;  Professors 
Metcalf  and  Stetson  the  9th;  Professor  Cook  the  5th,  and  Professor  McCormick 
the  2d  year. 

The  "boys  and  girls"  of  these  men  number  now  nearly  2,000,  and  can  be 
found  far  and  near. 

President  Moulton  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  Senior  class  this  term  have  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  astronomy  with  Professor  Hewitt,  English  literature  with  Professor 
Stetson,  and  trigonometry  with  Professor  Metcalf. 

Spelling  is  receiving  marked  attention  in  Normal  this  term.  It  will  be  hard 
hereafter  for  the  student,  if  his  record  in  orthographj-  is  not  bright. 

Miss  Emaline  Dryer,  after  a  service  of  six  years,  presented  her  resignation  at 
the  close  of  the  last  term.  She  leaves  this  communitj-  with  the  kindest  recollections 
of  numerous  friends.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Myra  A.  Osband,  for  several  years 
preceptress  of  Falley  Seminary,  Fulton,  New  York,  having  previously  taught  seven 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois.  She  comes  with  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions for  her  efficiency  and  skill  as  a  teacher. 

The  students  of  Normal,  on  learning  of  the  resignation  and  departure  of  their 
preceptress,  adopted  the  following : 

Whereas,  Miss  Emaline  Dryer,  preceptress  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  for  the  past  six  years,  has  seen  fit  to  resign  said  position,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  said  University,  unite  in  extending  to  her 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  energj'  always  exhibited  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  her  duties. 

Resolved,  That  we  ever  remember  her  as  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  a  true 
teacher  and  woman,  and  that  we  tender  her  our  kindest  wishes  in  all  her  future 
work  and  life. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster, 
and  in  the  IBloomington  papers;  also,  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Miss 
Dryer. 

F.  E.  Shaver, 
Frances  S.  RawliNgs, 
A.  B.  Phillips, 
W.  Griffith, 

H.    F.    HOLCOMB, 

R.  Morris  Waterman, 

Committee. 

During  the  vacation  just  passed,  business  men,  who  are  supposed  to  know 
what  they  are  about,  made  effort  to  induce  Professor  Cook  to  leave  teaching  and 
enter  business.  There  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Cook  did  not 
accept  their  ofter  (although  double  his  present  income  was  guarranteed  for  two 
years),  but  that  he  remains  as  Professor  of  Elocution  for  the  present. 
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To  the  time  for  making  up  this  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  there  have  been 
but  two  evenings  for  society  meetings.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  method  by 
which  the  reporter  is  able  to  be  in,  and  report  for,  two  meetings  held  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  Saturday  evening  we  were  in  Philadelphian  Hall,  and  witnessed  the 
retiring  of  the  old  officers  and  the  appearing  of  the  new.  President  Griffith,  in  a 
\oySi\  and  telling  speech,  thanked  the  members  for  their  help  during  his  six  months 
of  office  just  closed.  Mr.  George  Blount,  President  elect,  on  taking  the  chair  indi- 
cated, among  other  things,  his  intention  of  having,  so  far  as  possible,  only  original 
work  for  the  programme.  It  seemed  to  us  this  was  a  strong,  good  point,  well 
taken,  and,  as  Mr.  Blount  showed,  the  only  way  by  which  the  members  could 
best  profit  by  the  Society  work.  The  other  officers  elect  are:  Vice  Pi-esident, 
Mr.  E.  Hough;  Secretary,  Miss  L.  Ray;  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  A.  Kellogg; 
Treasurer,  D.  Templeton;  Librarian,  J.  M.  Greely;  Chorister,  Mrs.  Lillie  Moffatt. 

The  Trio  by  Messrs.  Waterman,  Judd,  and  Miss  Eldredge,  and  Mrs.  Jarley's 
exhibition  of  wax-works,  constituted  the  entertaining  part  of  the  programme.  Both 
these  exercises  were  new,  and  certainly  good.  The  instructive  part  was  a  lecture 
from  Professor  Hewett,  essay  from  Miss  Ray,  with  orations  and  declamations.  The 
exercises  reflected  credit  on  the  Executive  of  the  Society.  President  Edwards  was 
the  critic  of  the  evening. 

At  society  meeting,  on  the  13th,  the  attendance  was  so  small,  owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  Wrightonians  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  with 
the  Philadelphians  for  a  joint  session.  Before  moving  to  the  Philadelphian  Hall, 
President  Holcomb  took  occasion  to  compliment  the  members  present  for  venturing 
forth  on  such  a  night.  The  zealous  society  members  could  be  nicely  selected  on 
such  a  night  as  this.  Nothing  but  an  ardent  attachment  for  the  institution  could 
have  brought  from  their  comfortable  rooms  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  During  the 
evening,  declamations  were  given  by  J.  Sniflin,  W.,  and  R.  Zeph,  P.;  select  read- 
ing by  Miss  E.  Stuart,  W.;  and  essays  by  C.  V.  Guy,  P.,  and  W.  R.  Wallace,  W. 
After  recess  an  extemporaneous  debate  was  had  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Gove,  Holcomb, 
Hayden,  and  Underbill.  Much  laughter  and  fun  was  caused.  Professor  Cook, 
by  sallies  of  wit,  brought  peals  of  laughter  from  the  house.  The  Wrightonian 
Society  have  decided  to  give  an  exhibition  soon  in  the  large  hall. 

The  proceedings  of  Green  County  Teachers'  Institute  have  reached  us,  with 
compliments  of  Professor  Dobbin,  of  CarroUton,  The  minutes  are  printed  in  good 
form  for  reference. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recommended,  That  since  the  Legisla- 
ture has,  by  enactment,  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  time  incurred  by 
the  teachers  while  attending  the  Institute,  and  the  people  of  CarroUton,  White- 
hall, Kane,  and  Greenfield  have  each  provided  for  the  gratuitous  entertainment  of 
the  teachers  during  its  sessions  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble,  we  recommend 
that  during  the  future  sessions  of  the  Institute  the  members  attending  compen- 
sate those  providing  such  entertainment.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Teachers  will  gain  much  by  paying  their  expenses  like  other  people. 

The  CarroUton  High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dobbin, 
assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Judd,  opens  the  winter  term  with  fine  prospects.  A  large 
and  beautiful  house,  intelligent  and  enterprising  men  on  the  Board,  as  are  Messrs. 
Craig,  Boyd,  and  Davis,  and  efficient  instructors,  all  give  assurance  to  the  people 
that  the  expenditures  for  education  are  wisely  made. 

Non-resident  students  are  received,  on  application  to  Professor  Dobbin. 

Charles  W.  Moore,  in  charge  of  the  Tremont  High  School,  sends  us  notice  of 
a  "  sociable  "  of  his  school  at  the  term's  close.  The  success  of  Mr.  Moore,  we  are 
told,  is  assured.  Tremont  is  fortunate  in  having  with  them  so  scholarly  a  man. 
Few  young  men  in  the  State  have  a  mind  as  well  stored. 

P.  A.  Clark  has  charge  of  Graded  School  at  Neponset;  salary,  $112.50  per 
month.     "  All  goes  well  so  far,"  is  the  encouraging  response  from  him. 

Henry  B.  Norton,  late  Associate  Principal  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal,  has 
left  the  field,  we  suspect,  forever.  When  the  prospect  of  wealth  appears,  most 
of  us  kindly  accept  the  situation.      His   ability  and  energy  led  him  to   select  a 
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spot  in  Cowlej  County,  Kan.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Walnut  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
upon  which  to  build  a  city.  He  and  Hyde,  his  brother,  put  up  the  first  log  house 
in  June.  To-day  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  buildings,  including  mills,  etc.  A 
large  trade  is  already  opened  with  the  Osages  and  Texan  drovers.  Capt.  Norton 
will  handle  $30,000  in  furs  and  robes  this  winter.  As  the  Norton  boys  have  a  large 
share  of  the  land,  and  as  two  railroads  are  sure  to  pass  through  their  town,  we,  on 
the  whole  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the  "sage"  for  leaving  the  school-room. 
Besides,  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature.  Once  there,  we  take  it,  a  seat 
in  Congi-ess  is  sure  for  him.  One  can  learn  more  of  the  boys,  and  their  town 
called  "  Arkansas  City,"  by  sending  for  their  newspaper,  published  weekly,  under 
the  title  of  Arkansas  Traveler. 

We  received  early  notice  of  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Kansas  State 
Normal  School.  That  institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  offspring  of  the  Illinois 
Normal.  Professor  Kellogg,  who  assumed  its  control  at  the  outset,  still  remains  at 
its  head.  Miss  Mary  Baker,  known  to  students  of  '61  and  '62,  is  Principal  of  the 
Model.  Several  features  of  the  exercises  deserve  approbation.  The  forenoon  was 
allotted  to  the  orations  and  essays,  the  afternoon  to  the  awarding  diplomas,  etc., 
and  the  evening  to  Graduates'  Reception.  By  this  arrangement,  the  whole  day 
was  used,  but  not  in  one  prolonged  session  as  with  us  in  '70.  It  seems  a 
fitting  time  for  commencements  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  old  institutions  have 
not  selected  it.  Probably  Indiana  Normal  will  graduate  it«  classes  in  December, 
instead  of  July. 

S.  W.  Garman  is  Principal  of  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  at  Holly 
Springs.     We  expect  to  be  able  to  tell  of  his  school  and  prospects  soon. 

That  part  of  the  Governor's  Message  which  relates  to  our  school  is  difficult  of 
comprehension.  Does  his  Excellencj'  wish  that  what  is  taught  here  should  not  be 
taught  at  Champaign,  and  vice  versa  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  fortunate  that  we  have  railroad 
connection?  Students,  under  such  circumstances,  could  attend  to  a  class  in  Latin 
over  there  in  the  morning,  take  the  train  and  reach  here  in  time  for  mathematics 
with  Professor  Metcalf  before  supper.  It  might  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
so  cut  up  the  curriculum,  as  seems  to  be  suggested;  and  as  to  financial  extrava- 
gance, a  little  careful  attention  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  Normal  University,  for 
the  last  two  years,  compared  with  any  other  State  institution,  will  relieve  all  anxiety 
on  account  of  prodigality.  The  average  number  of  students  to  a  teacher  is  nearly 
forty,  which  is  greater,  than  in  any  other  educational  institution  of  high  grade  in 
the  country. 

Normals,  and  all  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  south  part  of  the  State, 
will  find  a  staunch  friend  in  Pike  County.  Hon.  J.  M.  Bush,  of  Pittsfield,  Senator 
elect,  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  eminent  in  that  county  for  his  labor  for  public 
schools.  In  1S65  the  finest  public  school  building  in  the  State  was  erected  at 
Pittsfield,  through  his  earnest  effort.  It  is  good  to  know  that  our  Legislature  con- 
tains such  men.     A  senatorial  committee  of  svich  would  be  well  for  Illinois. 

The  school  at  South  Pass  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Miller.  Miss 
Mary  Wright,  recently  from  the  Normal,  has  charge  of  the  grammar  department. 
The  secondary  department  is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Topping  of  the   Model  School. 

Among  the  falls  in  school  may  be  noticed  that  of  John  X,  Wilson.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  John  X.  came  among  us,  he  was  quite  a  lion,  for  he  knew  more  of  the 
world  and  business  than  all  of  us.  Then  he  had  been  through  the  Border  Ruffian 
Kansas  War,  returned  to  Illinois  nearly  penniless,  and  entered  Normal.  Entering 
the  33d  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  made  sergeant  major.  A  better  sergeant 
major,  adjutant  never  had,  and  the  writer  knows  whereof  he  affirms.  From  the 
33d  John  X.  (as  he  has  always  been  familiarly  called)  took  charge  of  a  company  in 
the  Corps  d'Afrique,  with  which  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Ha\ing 
acquired  a  competency,  he  now  devotes  himself  to  teaching,  winters,  and  taking 
charge  of  his  farm  in  Christian  County,  summers.  The  old  students  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  will  probably  take  a  diploma  from  the  University  in  '72,  for  which 
he  commenced  working  in  '60.  When  such  men  attend  school,  the  instructors  are 
complimented  and  the  institution  honored. 
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Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  B\-  George  Tickxor  Curtis.  D.  Appletox  cS:  Co.,  New 
York.  Moses  Warrex,  Chicago.  2  vols,  octavo. 
The  author  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Webster  as  one  of  his  Literary  Executors,  and 
on  him  devolved  the  duty  of  writing  his  life.  Being  an  intimate  friend,  also,  of  that 
great  man,  knowing  him  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  spending  several  days  with 
him  just  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Curtis  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  ^\Titing  a 
most  accurate  biography.  Beginning  with  his  parentage,  he  ti'aces  every  event 
that  tended  to  give  direction  to  the  mind  and  character  of  his  subject.  From  the 
time  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law  till  his  death,  he  was  so  connected  with  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country  that  his  biography  becomes  a  history  of  the  United 
States;  and  what  the  author  has  given  in  these  volumes  covers  much  ground 
belonging  to  our  history  during  the  forty  years  of  Webster's  career.  The  extracts 
from  his  speeches  and  correspondence  are  copious,  giving  an  insight  into  his  mind 
and  heart  that  his  public  life  alone  did  not  show.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
labors  have,  to  a  great  degree,  shaped  the  policy  of  this  nation;  that  his  ideas  have 
been  dominant  for  several  vears.  "  The  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepar- 
able," which  was  his  motto,  became  ours,  and  saved  us  from  destruction.  No  one  can 
urfderstand  the  political  history  of  this  country  who  has  not  carefully  studied  the 
lives  of  her  eminent  men,  among  whom  Webster  was  a  king,  and  no  work  has  been 
or  will  be  \\Titien  which  so  fully  and  completely  reveals  the  man  and  his  work  as 
this.     It  should  be  in  the  library  of  everv  teacher  and  reader. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  David  B.  Scott.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.  J.  H.  Rolfe,  Chicago.  i2mo.,  pp.  425.  $1.50. 
The  striking  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  conscientious  adherence  to  facts, 
whether  they  have  a  partisan  bearing  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  the  actors  are 
thereby  complimented  or  censured.  Nowhere  does  the  author  seem  to  shrink  from 
stating  the  truth,  a  thing  seldom  seen,  especially  in  treating  of  recent  history. 
The  style  is  very  attractive,  and  the  succession  of  events  so  treated  that  the  chain 
is  complete.  It  is  impossible  to  crowd  evervthing  into  a  school  historv,  bvit  we 
wish  there  was  more  of  biography  in  the  book,  for  it  is  largely  from  the  actions  of 
individuals  that  events  occur.  The  maps  and  cuts  are  numerous,  and  the  general 
reflections  at  the  close  of  each  period  excellent,  showing  some  what  of  the  philosophv 
of  history.  Review  questions  are  interspersed,  and  at  the  close  we  find  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Constitution,  and  a  chronological  table. 

Chamber^  EncydopcEdia.     Edition  of  1S70.    J.  B.  Lippixcott  cS:  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Parts  xix.  to  xxviii.  60  cts.  each. 
These  numbers  nearly  finish  the  letter  F,  and  complete  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  issue.  They  lose  none  of  their  excellence  as  the  parts  increase ;  in  fact  are 
better  than  the  first  numbers,  as  they  show  the  most  recent  changes,  and  give 
gi-eater  evidence  of  careful  revision.  Statistics  are  brought  down  to  1870,  and 
biographies  of  living  persons  include  their  latest  actions.  The  cuts  are  numerous 
and  excellent;  they  are  a  feature  that  makes  this  encyclopaedia  exceedingly  desirable 
and  valuable.  Its  statements  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
and  it  furnishes  a  fund  of  information  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  so  concise, 
convenient,  and  cheap  a  foiTn. 
A  Story  of  the  Rocks.   A  Fourteen  Wecl-s'  Course  in  Geology.    By  J.  Dor  max  Steele, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Free  Academy.     A.  S.  Barnes 

&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  i2mo.,  pp.  2S0.  $1.75. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  in  the  sciences,  by  the  same  author.  He  does 
not  attempt  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  subject,  but  makes  it  plain  and 
interesting.  His  style  is  easy  and  attractive,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  student. 
Little  definite  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  it,  but  a  desire  for  field  work  will 
be  created,  which  alone  will  give  the  only  definite  geological  knowledge  of  much 
account.  It  contains  a  chapter  of  review  questions,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
For  a  term's  work,  it  would  be  an  excellent  book. 
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Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  mid  Skill.     Translated  and  enlarged  from  the  French  of 
Guillaume  Depping,  bj  Charles  Russell.     Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New- 
York.     Hadley  Brothers,  Chicago. 
The  marvellous  and  the  wonderful   always  attract  children,   and   this  volume, 
filled  as  it  is  with  recitals  of  the  feats  of  the  body,  and  vieing  with  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  in  its  tales,  will  excite  the  greatest  interest  among  its  3'oung  readers, 
and  possibly  induce  them  to  test  their  own  strength  and  skill  by  sundry  lifts,  box- 
ings, and  flagellations.     The  author  has  collected  these  "  wonders  "  from  the  litera- 
ture of  all  countries,  and  does  not,  of  course,  vouch  for  their  authenticity.     He  has 
not  told  us  much   about  feats  of  strength  in  America,  though  there  is  something 
worthy  of  record   here.     Our  boys  will  delight  in   these  stories,  and  probably  be 
drawing  its  illustrations  in  their  books,  and  on  houses  and  fences,  till  a  new  "  won- 
der" supplants  this  one. 

Complete  Algebra.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
i2mo.,  pp.  368. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  several  books  for  pupils 
to  work  through  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  this  branch.  One  book  will  make 
as  good  scholars,  if  the}'  be  prepared  for  the  study  when  it  is  taken  up.  The  work 
is  necessarily  condensed,  and  some  things  omitted  which  are  desirable  in  an 
algebra,  but  the  author  is  logical  and  concise  in  his  reasoning.  In  quality  of  paper 
and  beauty  of  type  the  book  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  Clark  & 
Maynard,  New  York.  i2mo.,  pp.  270. 
It  is  a  good  indication  when  publishers  are  willing  to  put  into  the  trade  books  on 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  laws  of  health.  If  there  be  not  already  a  demand 
for  them,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  create  one.  The  author  is  very  general  in  his 
treatment  of  each  topic,  is  never  technical,  avoids  unnecessary  terms,  even  the 
names  of  the  bones.  The  order  of  topics  is:  The  bones,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  food  and  drink,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous 
system,  the  special  senses,  the  voice,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  study  of 
physiology.  The  same  amount  of  information  that  is  here  found  might  be  given  in 
much  less  space  and  in  as  easy  stjle.  The  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  microscope 
will  make  the  woi'k  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  probably  incite  some  readers 
and  students  to  further  investigation. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  J.  H.  RoLFE,  Chicago. 
The  author  begins  with  definitions,  though  his  supposition  is  that  the  pupil  is 
ignorant  of  numbers.  They  are  deductions  and  should  be  placed  elsew  here,  if 
placed  at  all  in  the  book.  The  tables  are  omitted,  a  commendable  feature.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  make  them  and  not  required  simply  to  commit  them.  Re- 
duction or  compound  numbers  precedes  fractions,  an  order  which  we  do  not  like. 
Throughout  the  book  the  author  begins  every  new  subject  with  definitions  which 
are  not  developed,  a  most  illogical  arrangement  for  a  book  designed  to  awaken 
the  reasoning  faculties.  The  study,  or  rather  the  practice,  of  mental  arithmetic 
is  most  valuable  to  the  student,  and  should  be  so  conducted  that  quickness,  and 
accuracy,  and  correct  reasoning  are  secured.  In  placing  combinations  before 
analvsis,  the  author  has  followed  the  natural  and  correct  order.  In  other  respects 
the  book  is  a  good  one. 

♦  •  * 

D.  Appleton  &  Co's  Publications. — We  heartily  commend  to  teachers  three 
books  recently  published,  and  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher: 
Lockyer's  Astronomy,  $1.75;  Cornell's  Physical  Geography,  $1.60,  and  Youmans's 
Botany,  $1.25. 

By  remitting  one-half  the  above  prices  to  P.  B.  Hulse,  agent,  117  State  street, 
Chicago,  these  books  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  address. 
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Well,  what  shall  be  done .''  "  O,"  as  the  children  say,"  lots  of  things." 
"  But,  I  can't  !"  Then,  as  the  boy  said  to  his  playmate  who  declared  he 
would  not  give  up,  he  would  "  die  first :"  die  first.  But  if  you  do  not 
feel  ready  to  accept  that  alternative,  and  most  people  do  not,  set  your- 
selves to  work  resolutely,  taking  up  one  thing  after  another,  as  you  can, 
but  not  failing  to  take  them  up.  You  will  find  the  work  easier  as  you 
go  on,  and  as  your  strength  and  courage  improve. 

As  to  keeping  the  air  pure,  do  what  you  can  towards  having  the 
walls  of  the  school-room  kept  free  from  dust,  cobwebs,  possibly  from 
"  spit-balls,"  and  other  dirt,  by  being  carefully  brushed  down.  "Cry  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  in  the  district,  if  provision  is  not  made 
for  the  frequent  scrubbing  of  the  school-room  floor;  thorough  sweeping 
is  not  enough.  If  the  floor  has  to  be  sprinkled,  let  it  be  sprinkled^  not 
dashed  or  deluged  with  water;  not  even  under  pretense  of  making  the 
room  cool  in  hot  weather.  If  there  is  a  water  dish  for  the  stove,  have  it 
kept  scrupulously  clean ;  keep  it  filled  with  pure  water  only,  and  never 
allow  it  to  stand  where  the  evaporation  becomes  sensible.  There  is  Init 
one  greater  abomination  in  the  school-room  than  a  rusty  old  dish,  half 
full  of  half-year  old  slop  and  scum,  boiling  away  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Put  it  under  the  stove  rather  than  on  it.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  the 
importance  of  personal  cleanliness;  if  need  be,  impress  even  the  cleanli- 
ness itself  upon  them.  See  that  the  school  desks  are  regularly  inspected 
and  discharged  of  the  waiting-to-be-embalmed  remnants  of  apples  and 
noon-day  lunches. 
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Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  SMI.     Translated  and  enlarged  from  the  French  of 
Guillaume  Depping,  by  Charles  Russell.     Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York.     Hadley  Brothers,  Chicago. 
The  marvellous  and  the  wonderful   always  attract  children,   and   this  volume, 
filled  as  it  is  with  recitals  of  the  feats  of  the  body,  and  vieing  with  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  in  its  tales,  will  excite  the  greatest  interest  among  its  young  readers, 
and  possibly  induce  them  to  test  their  own  strength  and  skill  by  sundry  lifts,  box- 
ings, and  flagellations.     The  author  has  collected  these  "  wonders  "  from  the  litera- 
ture of  all  countries,  and  does  not,  of  course,  vouch  for  their  authenticity.     He  has 
not  told  us  much  about  feats  of  strength  in  America,  though  there  is  something 
worthy  of  record   here.     Our  boys  will  delight  in   these  stories,  and  probably  be 
drawing  its  illustrations  in  their  books,  and  on  houses  and  fences,  till  a  new  "  won- 
der" supplants  this  one. 

Complete  Algebra.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
i2mo.,  pp.  368. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  several  books  for  pupils 
to  work  through  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  this  branch.  One  book  will  make 
as  good  scholars,  if  they  be  prepared  for  the  study  when  it  is  taken  up.  The  work 
is  necessarily  condensed,  and  some  things  omitted  which  are  desirable  in  an 
algebra,  but  the  author  is  logical  and  concise  in  his  reasoning.  In  quality  of  paper 
and  beauty  of  type  the  book  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  Clark  & 
Maynard,  New  York.  i2mo.,  pp.  270. 
It  is  a  good  indication  when  publishers  are  willing  to  put  into  the  trade  books  on 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  laws  of  health.  If  there  be  not  already  a  demand 
for  them,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  create  one.  The  author  is  very  general  in  his 
treatment  of  each  topic,  is  never  technical,  avoids  unnecessary  terms,  even  the 
names  of  the  bones.  The  order  of  topics  is:  The  bones,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  food  and  drink,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous 
system,  the  special  senses,  the  voice,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  study  of 
physiology.  The  same  amount  of  information  that  is  here  found  might  be  given  in 
much  less  space  and  in  as  easy  style.  The  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  microscope 
will  make  the  work  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  probably  incite  some  readers 
and  students  to  further  investigation. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  J.  H.  RoLFE,  Chicago. 
The  author  begins  with  definitions,  though  his  supposition  is  that  the  pupil  is 
ignorant  of  numbers.  They  are  deductions  and  should  be  placed  elsewhere,  if 
placed  at  all  in  the  book.  The  tables  are  omitted,  a  commendable  feature.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  make  them  and  not  required  simply  to  commit  them.  Re- 
duction or  compound  numbers  precedes  fractions,  an  order  which  we  do  not  like. 
Throughout  the  book  the  author  begins  every  new  subject  with  definitions  which 
are  not  developed,  a  most  illogical  arrangement  for  a  book  designed  to  awaken 
the  reasoning  faculties.  The  study,  or  rather  the  practice,  of  mental  arithmetic 
is  most  valuable  to  the  student,  and  should  be  so  conducted  that  quickness,  and 
accuracy,  and  correct  reasoning  are  secured.  In  placing  combinations  before 
analysis",  the  author  has  followed  the  natural  and  correct  order.  In  other  respects 
the  book  is  a  good  one. 

♦•  •  ♦ 
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books  recently  published,  and  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher: 
Lockyer's  Astronomy,  $1.75;  Cornell's  Physical  Geography,  $1.60,  and  Youmans's 
Botany,  $1.25. 

By  remitting  one-half  the  above  prices  to  P.  B.  Hulse,  agent,  117  State  street, 
Chicago,  these  books  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  address. 
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Well,  what  shall  be  done .''  "  O,"  as  the  children  say,"  lots  of  things." 
"  But,  I  can't  !"  Then,  as  the  boy  said  to  his  playmate  who  declared  he 
would  not  give  up,  he  would  "die  first:"  die  first.  But  if  you  do  not 
feel  ready  to  accept  that  alternative,  and  most  people  do  not,  set  your- 
selves to  work  resolutely,  taking  up  one  thing  after  another,  as  you  can, 
but  not  failing  to  take  them  up.  You  will  find  the  work  easier  as  you 
go  on,  and  as  your  strength  and  courage  improve. 

As  to  keeping  the  air  pure,  do  what  you  can  towards  having  the 
walls  of  the  school-room  kept  free  from  dust,  cobwebs,  possibly  from 
"  spit-balls,"  and  other  dirt,  by  being  carefully  brushed  down.  "Cry  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war "  in  the  district,  if  provision  is  not  made 
for  the  frequent  scrubbing  of  the  school-room  floor;  thorough  sweeping 
is  not  enough.  If  the  floor  has  to  be  sprinkled,  let  it  be  sprinkled.,  not 
dashed  or  deluged  with  water;  not  even  under  pretense  of  making  the 
room  cool  in  hot  weather.  If  there  is  a  water  dish  for  the  stove,  have  it 
kept  scrupulously  clean;  keep  it  filled  with  pure  water  only,  and  never 
allow  it  to  stand  where  the  evaporation  becomes  sensible.  There  is  lait 
one  greater  abomination  in  the  school-room  than  a  rusty  old  dish,  half 
full  of  half-year  old  slop  and  scum,  boiling  away  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Put  it  under  the  stove  rather  than  on  it.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  the 
importance  of  personal  cleanliness;  if  need  be,  impress  even  the  cleanli- 
ness itself  upon  them.  See  that  the  school  desks  are  regularly  inspected 
and  discharged  of  the  waiting-to-be-embalmed  remnants  of  apples  and 
noon-day  lunches. 
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For  the  matter  of  ventilation,  if  you  have  any  ventilators  in  your 
school-room,  see  that  they  are  effectively  used ;  do  not  guess  at  it.  If 
you  have  none,  never  mind.  You  can  get  provided  at  a  trifling  cost 
what  will  sene your  pui-pose  better  than  half  the  ostentatious  flues  and 
registers  that  grace  our  better  school-rooms.  Have  ventilating  slats*  made 
for  ever\-  window  in  the  school-room ;  put  them  in  their  place  under  the 
lower  sash,  "duhcn  you  open  school.,  and  keep  them  there  through  the  day. 
A  quiet,  constant,  imperceptible  influx  of  fresh  air  will  be  received  through 
the  opening  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  sash,  and  with  no  waste 
of  heat  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  Additional  ventilation  can 
be  secured,  if  needed,  by  throwing  open  the  doors,  and.  perhaps,  a 
windo\v  (though  this  will  be  rarely  needed)  at  tlie  recesses.  Always 
thro\v  open  windows  and  doors  at  the  close  of  school,  \  entilating  the 
room  thoroughly  before  it  is  closed  for  the  night.  For  tlie  rest,  use  your 
nose  and  your  common  sense,  only  taking  care  to  keep  your  nose  in 
trainino'  bv  occasionallv  thrusting  it  into  the  pure  out-door  air;  other- 
wise, you  will  never  know  whether  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  pure  or 
not. 

As  to  the  other  points,  they  mav  be  ilispatched  in  a  more  summary 
manner.  A  few  leading  principles  cover  the  whole  ground,  or  all  that 
natural  depravit}-  \\  ill  allow  to  be  covered.  The  teacher's  chief  difti- 
cultv  will  be,  not  that  lie  does  not  know  what  he  ought  tO'  do,  but  he 
does  not  like  to  do  it.  If  he  can  deny  his  appetites  and  go\-ern  himself, 
he  will  heed  the  following : 

Take  what  light,  out-door  exercise  you  can,  but  never  immediately 
after  school,  or  when  oppressed  with  nervous  exhaustion.  Better,  in  that 
case,  lie  down  and  rest  absolutely.  If  not  that,  fling  yourself  into  an 
easv  t:hair,  and  throw  care,  like  physic,  "  to  the  dogs."  Take  up  some 
sprightly  bit  of  light  reading,  like  Kit  North's  Recreations,  or  the 
•'  Span'ow-grass  Papers,"  or  Warner's  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden."  Or 
else,  if  you  have  one.  and  yoii  ottght  to  have,  betake  yourself  to  your 
flute,  or  violin,  or  cabinet  organ,  and  thus  relax  tlie  mind,  while  the  body 
is  resting.  For  the  rest,  talk  when  you  can  find  a  sensible  companion, 
and  ride  when  vou   can  secure  a  good  conveyance  and  a  pleasant  drive. 

Take  your  meals  regularly,  and  \n  full  fonn.  Eschew  all  lunches, 
as  Job  eschewed  evil.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  eat  only  the  more  sub- 
stantial,   nutritious,    and    digestible    articles.      Guide  vourself  in   vour 


*  These  slats  are  simple  strips  of  board  of  the  same  thickness,  width  (or  from  three  to  four 
inches  wide)  and  length,  as  the  lower  bar  of  the  lower  sash.  They  are  put  in  position  by 
raising  the  lower  sash,  placing  the  slat  under  it,  and  then  shutting  the  sash  down  upon  the  slat 
snugly. 
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choice,  both  by  the  rules  of  hygiene,  and  the  observed  effects  of  food 
upon  your  own  system.  Rules  will  not  always  apply,  for  constitutions 
differ.  Whatever  you  choose,  eat  slowly,  drink  little,  laugh  all  you  can 
while  eating,  and,  if  possible,  dodge  desserts ;  they  are  a  device  of  the 
devil.  If  you  are  especially  exhausted  at  the  close  of  school,  get  a  cup 
of  good  tea,  when  you  can;  coffee,  if  you  feel  weariness  or  soreness 
about  tlie  lungs ;  and  may  your  landlady  or  your  hostess  •'  have  mercy 
upon  your"  stomach,  generally. 

As  to  the  solid  rest  of  sleep,  I  insist  upon  good  ventilation  of  your 
sleeping-room.  Do  not  fear  an  open  window,  if  you  have  clothing 
enough  upon  the  bed.  Give  your  lungs  fresh  air  at  night,  and  they  will 
bring  you  out  fresh  in  the  morning.  Insisb  upon  regular  and  seasonable 
hours  of  sleep.  We  do  not  say,  "  retire  early  and  rise  early,"  as  some 
demand.  Your  evening  hours  are  your  main  dependence  for  outside  study 
and  improvement.  In  the  morning.  \ou  ought  not  to  do  much-  Keep 
vourself  fresh  for  your  school  work.  The  great  demand  is  for  regularity 
as  to  time,  and  sufficiency  as  to  quantit\\  Observe  these,  and,  unless 
you  destroy  it  beforehand  by  unnatural  excitement,  your  sleep  will  be 
sweet. 


READING. 


W.    y.    GORRELL,    TAVLORVLLLE.    ILL. 


Reading  is  only  a  means  to  ends,  and  hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
taught  solely  for  reading's  sake.     The  question  arises :  Ho^v  may  these 

other  objects  of  reading  be  met  in  teaching  reading  in  our  common 
schools.^     We  reply. 

I  St.  In  teaching  reading  itself,  it  is  necessary*  that  the  teacher  read 
the  piece  first.  Our  pupils  can  only  learn  to  read  from  a  good  model, 
and  they  can  not  present  such  a  model.  The  more  a  pupU  is  left  to 
himself,  being  simply  requested  to  read  coirectly.  and  the  more  the 
teacher  neglects  to  read  to  him  well,  the  less  will  a  pupil  learn  to  read. 
An  explanation  of  what  is  read  and  a  stimulation  of  the  feelings  must 
aid  in  this,  for  lesthetic  reading  not  onlv  depends  on  a  correct  conception, 
but  also  on  a  consciousness  and  strength  wntli  which  the  matter  read  and 
pronounced  is  digested. 

2nd.  The  pupil  should  now  ny  to  read  the  lesson  by  his  ow  n  efforts. 
and  this  should  be  repeated  until  he  acquires  a  certain  proficiency  in  cor- 
rect delivery.     It  is  not  important  that  the  pupil  be  permitted  to  read  a 
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large  amount  of  matter,  but  it  is  essential  to  dwell  upon  one  piece  per- 
severingly  until  it  is  read  correctly.  These  tsvo  driUs  apply  mainly  to 
reading  as  reading,  but  they  also  extend  into  another  sphere,  and  secure 
higher  ends.  Mind  and  feeling  are  brought  into  action,  and  a  conception 
of  the  matter  is  secured,  resulting  in  intellectual  growth. 

3rd.  This  wUl  be  better  attained,  if  the  reading  matter  be  not  only 
spoken  through  wHth  the  scholar,  now  developing,  now  defining,  but  if 
little  excursions  be  made  into  the  realms  of  nature,  history,  ethics.  Such 
excursions  are  indispensable,  if  the  teacher  intends  to  bring  out  the  full 
sense  of  the  piece.  Secondary  objects  are  to  be  separated  from  the  main 
ones  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  confounded,  at  the  expense  of  clear 
conception.  If  the  reading  lesson  be  a  dialogue,  it  ought  to  be  read  bv 
two  pupils,  because  the  different  characters  can  thus  be  better  represented 
and  a  better  elocution  secxu-ed. 

4th.  The  memorizing  of  meritorious  pieces  is  recommended,  because 
it  secures  some  further  intellectual  results,  as  the  culture  of  the  memory, 
acquirement  of  certain  forms  of  speech  and  expression,  and  creates  a 
correct  taste. 

^th-  The  reading  pieces  can  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil 
in  the  written  expression  of  thought.  To  this  end  it  is  recommended, 
I  St.  That  the  pupil  copy  them  from  the  book,  and  afterwards  produce 
them  from  memory.  2nd.  That  he  narrate  other  pieces  which  he  has 
read,  in  a  free  manner,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  3rd.  That  he  be  required 
to  analyze  the  piece  and  also  sentences  which  have  not  yet  been  defined. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  carry  through  all  these  exercises  in  every 
school  with  success,  but  much,  very  much  dep>ends  on  the  teacher. 


THE  MEMORr. 


H,    C.    COX. 


We  are  often  told  to  cultivate  the  memorj".  We  are  referred  to  cer- 
tain divines,  who  in  their  youth  committed  entire  books  of  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  develop  memorj'.  We  are  then  informed  what  a  great  influence 
this  early  training  had  upon  their  after  life.  The  memorj-  needs  no 
cultivation.  It  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  attention,  the  habit  of 
concentrating  the  entire  force  of  the  mind  upon  a  given  subject,  that  needs 
training.  The  memory  retains  whatever  is  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
and  nothing  more.  One  may  read  a  volume  carelessly  and  remember 
DCrtfaing;  if  he  strongly  sympathizes  with,  or  opposes,  the  author,  he  will 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 


G.  B.  PUTNAM. 


Musical  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  now  receives  a  degree 
of  attention  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  its  rise, 
progress,  and  present  condition,  may  be  of  interest.  Forty  years  ago.  on 
the  19th  of  August  last,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  was  addressed  by  William  C.  VVoodbridge,  the 
eminent  geographer,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  educational  tour  in 
Europe,  upon  the  practicability  of  introducing  vocal  music  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education.  This  address  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  effort  in  this  direction  in  this  country. 

In  December,  183 1,  a  special  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  presented  to  the  Primary  School  Board  an  elaborate  report  urging 
the  introduction  of  music  as  a  regular  study  in  the  Primary  school. 
They  urged  the  measure  as  both  practicable  and  expedient  and  called  to 
the  notice  of  their  associates,  a  class  of  young  pupils  taught  by  Lowell 
Mason  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  with  great  success.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  numerous  objections,  and  a  forcible  presentation 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  introduction,  they  offered  an  order 
to  the  effect,  that  one  school  from  each  district  be  selected  for  the  intro- 
duction of  systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music,  under  the  direction  of 
the  district  and  standing  committee."  The  order  was  adopted,  and  a 
trial  made,  but  it  failed  of  success. 

On  the  loth  of  August,  1836,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  School 
Board  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  recently 
established  and  supported  by  numerous  prominent  citizens,  asking  for  the 
introduction  of  musical  instruction  into  all  the  public  schools.  The 
matter  was  considered  by  a  special  committee,  and  upon  their  recom- 
mendation the  necessaiy  orders  were  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  a  trial  of 
the  experiment  in  the  Hancock  and  Johnson  Schools  for  girls,  the  Eliot 
for  boys,  and  theHawes  for  boys  and  girls;  but  the  City  Council  failed  to 
make  the  needed  appropriations  and  their  plans  were  thereby  defeated. 
Lowell  Mason,  thereupon  offered  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  one 
school,  as  a  test,  and  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the  Hawes  Grammar 
School,  in  the  latter  part  of  1837. 

Such  was  its  success,  that  on  the  38th  of  August,  1838,  the 
committee  voted  to  employ  a   teacher  of  music  in  the   several  public 
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schools,  and  also  defined  the  regulations  by  which  he  should  be 
guided.  Lowell  Mason  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  new  depart- 
ment, thus  for  the  first  time  established  in  this  country. 

In  1846  the  Grammar  schools  were  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
while  ten  remained  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mason,  ten  were  assigned 
•  to  B.  F.  Baker. 

Instruction  has  continued  to  be  given  in  this  branch,  with  greater  or 
less  efiiciency,  to  the  present  time,  and  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that 
greater  advance  in  all  respects  has  been  made  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  than  ever  before. 

During  the  long  time  which  had  passed  since  the  first  attempts  were 
made,  it  became  apparent  that  a  more  systematic  plan  was  needed,  by 
which  there  should  be  a  graded  course  of  instruction,  extending  through 
all  the  schools.  It  was  found  desirable  to  establish  Normal  classes  among 
the  teachers  as  well  as  to  prepare  those  graduating  from  the  Normal 
school  to  instruct  in  music.  It  was  also  found  necessarj^-  to  increase  the 
number  of  special  teachers  and  place  the  whole  department,  in  charge  of 
a  competent  director.  This  department  is  now  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, of  which  J.  Baxter  Upham  is  the  efficient  chairman.  Mr.  Upham 
has  occupied  this  position  for  many  years,  and  much  of  what  is  now 
witnessed  is  due  to  his  zeal  and  effort.  The  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  Primary  school  commence  the  study  of  music,  and  it  is 
continued  without  interruption  through  the  several  classes  of  the 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  schools. 

Julius  Eichberg,  as  Musical  Director,  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
throughout  the  city,  and  he  also  teaches  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Eichberg  is  a  most  thorough  musician  and  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher,  having  been  a  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Geneva,  and  the  Director  of  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music.     His  salary  is  $3,300. 

The  first  and  second  classes  in  the  Grammar  schools  are  taught  by 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  who  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  Sept.,  1864.  He  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Hambridge,  Trenkle,  and  Boulanger,  and  brought  to  his 
work  not  only  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  art,  but  also  an  enthusiasm 
which  at  once  commended  him  to  the  masters  of  the  few  schools  at 
first  assigned  him.  The  result  was  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  he  was  called  to  instruct  in  all  the  Gi"ammar  schools  of  the  city. 
He  is  at  present  allowed  but  one  half  hour  per  tveek  in  each  school, 
yet  he  so  faithfully  employs  each  moment  that  much  is  accomplished. 
He  receives  $3,000. 
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cational  purposes,  and  unaccounted  for  by  the  statistics  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  seeming  loss 
might  be  kept  from  seeming  even  by  the  following  simple  plan : 

ist.  Charge  all  school  Treasurers  with  the  amount  received  from 
the  levy,  and  not  with  the  levy. 

2nd.  Make  each  Treasurer  settle  twice  in  a  year  with  the  County 
Superintendent,  who  should  record  and  keep  in  his  ofKce  the  amounts 
on  hand  semi-annually. 

The  County  Superintendent,  as  auditing  officer,  would  thus  know 
where  every  dollar  went  to,  and  he  could  report  to  the  »State  Super- 
intendent, and  he  zvould  knozv  also.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  loss 
is  largely  owing  to  the  poor  way  in  which  school  affairs  are  managed, 
or  by  the  poorer  way  in  which  accounts  are  kept  by  the  treasurers. 

The  principals  and  supei"intendents  of  Northern  Iowa,  impatient  of 
the  delays  and  refusals  of  the  legislature  to  plant  Normal  schools  in  their 
midst,  have  resolved  to  establish  a  Normal  school  for  Northern  Iowa, 
and  have  authorized  E.  P.  Stubbs,  County  Superintendent  of  Hardin 
County,  to  receive  bids  for  the  location  of  the  same.  This  shows  the 
true  grit.  Why  should  not  teachers  combine  to  push  forward  educational 
reforms  as  well  as  religious  bodies  .'* 


In  visiting  a  school  not  long  ago  a  class  was  up  for  review  in 
general  science.  They  were  evidently  "  up  to  snuff"  in  answering 
promptly. 

The  first  question  was,  What  is  hail.'' 

Ans.   (Prompt  and  loud.)     Hail  is  fi'ozen  rain. 

The  second,  What  is  snow  ? 

Ans.  They  frequently  fall  the  size  of  hen's  eggs. 


EFFECT  OF  A   THOUGHT  AND  A  DROP. 


Solomon  says,  '"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  Word-painting  is  an  art  in  which  but  few  are  skilled 
to  the  extent  of  drawing  a  real,  life-like  picture. 

In  my  rounds,  visiting  schools  for  the  past  few  days,  my  eyes  have 
seen  what  might  be  sketched  with  the  pen  of  a  Bungay  into  a  delightful 
and  most  interesting  picture.  The  date  of  this  may  prompt  the  memory, 
that  on  last  Saturday  there  was  a  terrible  storm  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  and 
snow,  extending  far  and  wide  all  over  the  country.  The  rain  fell  upon 
fences,  hedges,  trees,  everything  in  its   way,  and   congealed,  making  a 
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coat  of  ice  upon  them  as  pure  as  clean  water  could  make  it,  and  as  clear 
as  crystal. 

Forest,  fields,  fences,  and  orchards,  are  clothed  in  garments  spark- 
ling like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight.  The  sun  is  sinking  beneath  the 
western  horizon ;  he  sends  his  sharp  ravs  of  light  athwart  the  eastern 
landscape,  and  "new  raptures  opening  round,"  charm  the  beholder. 
The  landscape  clothed  in  silvery  garments  of  ice,  returns  floods  of  silver 
light,  tinged  with  golden  hues,  and  thus  "  Night,  sable  goddess,"  draws 
the  curtain  about  her,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

But  the  fences,  especially,  were  fringed  with  icicles,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  here  was  an  object  from  which  might  be  drawn  a  moral  lesson, 
and  the  minds  of  the  children  be  impressed  with  it.  The  next  school  in 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk,  I  said  to  the  children.  "I  wish  to 
make  a  comparison.  You  have  seen  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
landscape,  and  particularly  the  pendent  icicles  all  along  the  fences.  Now 
children,  each  of  you  is  every  day  forming  a  character,  which  is  made 
up  of  actions  resulting  from  thought.  You  always  think  before  you  act, 
and  the  thought  moves  to  action. 

"You  think  but  one  thought  at  a  time  which  may  move  to  action,  and 
the  aggregate  of  thought,  when  ultimating  in  action,  is  what  constitutes 
character.  The  icicles  fringing  the  fences  were  made  up  of  single  di'ops 
of  water.  There  came  a  drop  of  pure  water  upon  the  rail  or  board,  and 
it  trickled  down  to  the  lower  edge,  trembled  there  in  the  breeze  a 
moment  for  want  of  weight  to  fall,  and  before  it  gathered  the  power, 
"Jack  Frost"  interfered,  and  turned  it  into  ice.  Then  another  drop  comes, 
and  still  another,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fate,  and  so  on,  until  the 
icicle  is  completed.  If  each  drop  of  water  is  pure  from  the  clean  water 
of  the  heavens,  the  icicle  will  be  clear  as  crvstal,  and  the  light  may  shine 
through  it  beautifully.  But  suppose  the  drops  come  from  muddy,  foul 
water,  then  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  clear,  and  the  light  will  not 
shine  through  it  to  delight  and  charm  us.  So,  my  young  friends,  from 
impure  thoughts  allowed  to  mo^-e  one  into  action,  the  character  is  marred, 
and  that  which  might  be  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  is  deformed.  Each 
individual  carves  his  own  character  by  what  he  permits  to  move  him  into 
the  line  of  habit.  Habits  should  be  pruned  with  much  care  and  thought- 
ful skill,  ever  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  '  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines,' " 

JOLIET,  Jan.  20,   1871.  S.    O.    SiMONDS. 
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THE  NE  WSPAPER  IN  SCHOOL. 


The  use  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  in  the  school-room  is  liable  to 
many  abuses ;  trouble  would  probably  often  follow  its  introduction.  The 
difficulty  in  finding  any  paper  "neutral"  in  politics  or  religion,  and  yet 
able  and  meritorious,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  insurmountable.  There  are  no 
districts  in  our  State  that  do  not  contain  many  and  various  political  and 
religious  notions.  A  teacher  must  be  quite  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
his  patrons  who  can  introduce  for  daily  practice  any  one  of  our  able 
commercial  papers,  without  disturbing  sectarian  or  political  consciences. 
Such  disturbances  draw  from  energy  needed  in  other  directions.  These 
objections,  too.  seem  valid,  for  school-room  use  of  newspapers  makes 
text-books  of  them.  If  the  ordinary  newspaper  is  not  acceptable,  can 
not  good  use  be  made  of  our  great  illustrated  weeklies.'*  We  have  three 
in  the  country,  one  of  which,  I  am  sure,  has  from  its  first  publication 
contained  nought  but  the  pure  and  chaste.  The  extreme  views  of  the 
common  newspaper  are  avoided.  Whatever  has  been  pictured  has  been 
fit  for  school-room  use.  It  furnishes  from  week  to  week  a  picture  history 
of  cuirent  events.     We  refer  to  "  Every  Saturday." 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  has  been  so  rendered  by  engravings,  that, 
by  a  ten-minute  exercise  each  day  with  one  copy  of  the  paper,  the  pupil's 
knowledge  keeps  pace  with  events. 

I  have  found  one  of  these  papers  to  be  of  good  service  in  the  way 
indicated,  and  what  is  most  valuable,  the  boys  and  girls  work  out  their 
own  information. 

Perception  is  keen  in  youth.  These  pictures  greatly  assist  in  fixing 
the  character  of  Bismarck  or  Eugenie.  One  copy  for  the  school  room 
costs  little,  and  the  publishers,  doubtless,  for  such  use,  will  make  the 
greatest  allowable  discount.  A  dime,  often  less,  from  each  pupil,  would 
secure  an  annual  subscription.  Aaron  Gove. 


All  the  virtues  of  language  are,  in  their  roots,  moral.  It  becomes 
accurate,  if  the  speaker  desires  to  be  true;  clear,  if  he  speaks  with 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  be  intelligible;  powerful,  if  he  has  earnestness; 
pleasant,  if  he  has  sense  of  rythm  and  order. — Ruskin. 

Universal  education  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern.  Every 
condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds  emphasis  to 
the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  it  is  in  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  required. 
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THE  EDUCATION  NEEDED  BT  THE  MASSES. 


It  has  been  wisely  said  that  children  should  be  taught  what  tliey 
will  practice  when  they  become  men.  If  this  idea  were  followed  closely, 
children  would  be  educated  directly  only  in  those  things  which  they 
expect  to  follow  through  life  for  a  livelihood,  and  obtain  knowledge 
of  other  things  incidentally  while  perfecting  themselves  in  their  special 
departments. 

But  were  this  condition  of  things  established,  it  would  necessitate  a 
guiding  will,  that  of  parent  or  guardian.  Each  one  would  have  to 
determine  v/hat  he  would  have  his  children  do,  and  then  place  them  in 
position  to  secure  the  required  insti-uction.  It  would  seem  to  wrest  from 
us  a  principle  dear  to  the  American  heart — individual  liberty  of  choice 
in  the  pursuits  of  life.  It  would  seem  to  make  concrete  the  idea  of  a 
predestinating  providence,  so  odious  to  the  free-thinking  of  this  genera- 
tion. It  would  take  away  much  of  our  versatility,  as  children  would 
become  talented  only  in  their  individual  pursuits.  To  quite  an  extent  is 
the  culture  of  any  faculty  or  set  of  faculties  a  talent. 

We  now  aim  to  give  children  a  varied  knowledge,  and  require  them 
to  study  many  different  things,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  choice  among  them ;  if  need  be,  to  fit  them  for 
any  emergency  in  life,  and  to  add  to  their  happiness  and  power  as  much 
as  possible.  This  seems  to  be  the  motive  that  prompts  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  tlie  masses.  But 
with  the  great  majority  one  motive  only  appears.  We  hear  it  talked  of 
by  the  poor  and  rich,  the  weak  and  strong,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned — 
''''getting  on  in  life."  It  is  believed  that  education  secures  this  ability 
more  than  any  other  force.  To  the  individual,  it  is  the  stimulus  of  all 
effort;  when  realized  by  most,  it  becomes  prosperity  to  the  nation.  The 
census  reports  are  carefully  studied  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  getting 
on  in  life,  and  if  wide-spread,  the  nation  is  considered  highly  prosperous. 
So  that  all  our  efforts,  all  our  lives,  are  measured  by  that  one  stand- 
ard— how  are  we  getting  on  in  life.''  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  true, 
that  almost  our  entire  population  are  vying  with  each  other,  elbowing 
each  other,  trampling  upon  each  other,  in  their  eagerness  to  become  pros- 
perous, and  measure  all  things  by  a  material  standard.  The  desire  to 
develop  versatility  of  talent  is  simply  a  part  of  the  one  great  motive,  for 
if  a  person  fail  at  one  thing  he  wishes  to  be  able  take  up  another  successfully 
the  next  day  or  week.      Hence    masses  of   American  youth  are  sent 
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into  the  world  with  no  definite  work  to  do,  no  knowledge  of  any  one 
thing  sufficient  to  secui'e  success,  or  make  them  masters  in  it,  but  only  a 
smattering  of  many  things  which  seems  to  unfit  tliem  for  the  confinement 
of  one  business  and  the  tedium  of  one  occupation,  but  which  seems  to 
dissipate  their  powers,  and  make  them  weak.  There  are  no  men  living 
superior  in  power  to  multitudes  of  the  old  worthies,  nor  is  their  ratio  to 
the  present  population  so  great  as  it  once  was,  yet  there  is  all  the  advantage 
of  science  and  art  in  favor  of  the  men  of  to-day. 

In  view  of  all  this,  may  we  not  ask :  Is  our  present  popular  idea  of 
education  the  correct  one  ?  Does  it  abate  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
sin  ?  Does  it  secui*e  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  ?  Does  it 
make  our  youth  the  most  worthy,  industrious,  and  useful  men  and  women  ? 
Does  it  develop  the  greatest  strength  of  mind  ?  Does  it  make  strong  and 
vigorous  character  ?  We  need,  to-day,  men  skilled  in  every  department 
of  activity,  educated  in  the  direction  of  their  life  labor;  the  future  will 
demand  them.     Whence  shall  they  come  ? 

In  looking  over  school  statistics,  it  appears  that  only  about  one  third 
of  those  attending  school  learn  much  more  than  reading  and  writing, 
while  the  rest,  forced  into  employments  that  demand  so  much  time  and 
strength,  that  ti'ue  education  in  their  work  is  precluded.  They  therefore 
grow  up  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  all  related  occupations,  except  as  they  are 
thrown  into  direct  contact  with  them  by  the  necessity  of  labor.  No 
desire  to  impi'ove  is  aroused  or  stimulated,  but  rather  crushed,  if  any 
exist.  Thus  the  two-thirds  of  school  children  grow  up  and  reach  man- 
hood with  no  more  power  to  secure  happiness  and  to  beget  it,  than  the 
other  one  third  that  receives  a  smattering  of  a  number  of  things  in  the 
schools.  But  if  there  be  any  advantage,  it  is  in  favor  of  those  who  leave 
school  at  an  early  age  to  learn  some  trade;  for  at  the  same  age  with 
those  who  ha\'e  spent  their  years  in  school,  they  have  tlie  advantage  of 
some  practical  knowledge  of  an  occupation,  and  the  possession  of  one, 
and  this,  if  properly  used,  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  special  education 
that  will  in  time  embrace  all  knowledge. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  opportunities  for  the  apprenticeship  of 
children  to  masters  who  will  not  merely  see  that  they  work,  but  who 
will  be  their  teachers  and  friends.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
individuality  of  children  be  developed,  and  tlieir  knowledge  of  some 
useful  occupation  secured,  while  their  minds  will  be  truly  educated  by  a 
course  of  judicious  investigation.  All  the  cramming  of  our  schools,  all 
the  forcing  of  the  most  earnest  teachers,  all  the  stimulus  of  a  crowd  of 
children,  can  not  arouse  the  child  so  much  as  the  investigation  that  might 
be  the  means  of  education  in  the  condition  referred  to.     To  develop,  the 
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mind  must  be  active ;  investigation  begets  and  requires  mental  activity. 
By  this  course,  therefore,  the  highest  education  might  be  begun  and 
secured.  Frequently,  if  not  generally,  our  schools  are  places  for  learning, 
simply;  places  of  receptivity,  not  for  activity.  Thus  does  it  appear  that 
they  do  not  practice  the  two  ideas  absolutely  essential  to  true  educa- 
tion— individuality  and  investigation.  Ought  not  a  judicious  apprentice 
system  to  take  its  place.  Since  so  few  of  our  children  remain  in  school, 
and  such  an  insignificantly  small  percentage  receive  a  higher  learning, 
does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  public  were  ready  for  something  that  will 
serve  them  better? 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  present  practice  of  hiring  out  boys  is  in 
any  just  sense  an  apprenticeship.  The  feeling  generally  entertained 
is  that  a  child's  time  while  learning  should  be  paid  for,  and  hence  he  is 
put  to  menial  tasks,  and  receives  no  instruction,  except  such  as  he  may 
pick  up  of  his  own  accord,  if  he  be  observing  and  industrious.  But  the 
master  should  be  paid  for  teaching  his  apprentice,  and  should  assign  no 
menial  task  that  is  not  necessary  to  a  good  understanding  of  his  bade. 
Nor  should  his  time  be  spent  wholly  with  the  practical  part  of  his  trade, 
but  with  the  philosopy  of  it,  the  literature  of  it.  Can  any  one  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  training?  A. 


It  is  with  no  little  encouragement  that  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
further  the  cause  of  education.  From  every  quarter  letters  of  commenda- 
tion and  praise  are  received,  and  the  kindest  wishes  are  expressed  for  our 
success.  We  have  refrained  from  speaking  much  of  ourselves,  believing 
that  it  to  be  better  to  let  our  work  speak  for  us.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  we  think  there  is  much  in  popular  educational  notions, 
in  the  ideas  and  practices  of  teachers  and  school  managers,  and  in  our 
systems,  that  needs  correction:  that  we  shall  aim  to  encourage  the  true 
and  the  just,  to  expose  the  wrong,  to  show  the  tendencies  and  effects  of 
en'or  in  educational  matters,  and  to  suggest  remedies  therefor.  But  all 
this  must  be  wrought  through  the  teacher,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pro- 
voke them  to  efforts  for  personal  culture,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
power  of  character  which  wins  and  compels  all  who  come  in  contact  w^ith 
it  to  higher  attainments.  But  let  no  one  think  he  can  do  good  to  others 
or  to  himself  by  a  weak  indulgence  of  his  desires  for  amusement.  The 
teacher's  work  is  pre-eminently  one  of  self-sacrifice,  if  any  good  is  to 
result  from  his  labor.  Nor  let  any  teacher  think  that  teaching  diffej-s 
greatly  from  any  other  labor  in  this  respect,  for  nothing  desirable  can  be 
secured  and  enjoyed  without  earning  it  by  some  process  of  self-sacrifice. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  feel  that  wie  are  simply  to  be  amused  and  enter- 
tained, but  that  we  must  think  and  work,  and  thus  add  our  mite  toward 
helping  on  the  grand  idea  of  education — the  peifecting  of  tlie  race. 
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MIXED   VS.   UNMIXED  SCHOOLS. 


The  advocates  of  mixed  schools  will  find  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the 
late  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  New- 
York.  It  appears  that  the  examinations  testing  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  give  one  uniform  result  in  every  branch  of  study,  and  also  in 
discipline,  to-wit:  the  superiority  of  the  girls' schools.  The  tests  were 
in  discipline,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  aritlimetic,  and  in  none  of 
these  did  the  boys'  schools  surpass  the  girls'.  Some  might  account  for 
this  by  saying  that  female  instructors  are  thus  shown  to  be  superior  to 
male;  others,  that  it  is  for  more  difficult  to  teach  boys  than  girls;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  boys  need  an  incentive,  which  the  presence 
of  girls  alone  can  furnish.  They  have  more  pride  of  character  when  in 
their  presence,  and  the  determination  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them  affords 
just  the  stimulus  needed,  for  unless  there  be  some  motive  of  this  kind 
they  are  apt  to  become  lawless,  indifferent,  and  lazy.  In  those  cities  in 
which  mixed  schools  prevail,  this  difference  is  seldom  apparent.  Nor 
is  it  found  that  girls  are  impeded  in  their  progiess  by  the  presence 
of  boys,  but  advance  as  rapidly  as  when  alone,  and  we  think  more 
thoroughly.  We  have  not  often  seen  a  statement  so  directly  in  favor  of 
mixed  schools  as  this  experience  in  the  New  York  schools  affords.  If 
this  is  the  yearly  record,  and  we  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be,  the 
Board  of  Education  should  at  once  change  their  policy  in  this  particular, 
and  establish  mixed  schools  in  place  of  those  now  organized. 


EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


We  were  not  a  little  amused  a  short  time  since,  at  a  double-columned 
editorial  in  one  of  our  respectable  dailies,  upon  the  decline  of  reproductive 
vigor  that  appears  in  the  good  old  New  England  stock.  It  says  that  each 
new  generation  fails  to  make  good  the  numbers  of  its  predecessor,  that 
"  there  are  niore  ancestors  than  heirs,  and  that  young  men  and  women  do 
not  expand  into  fullness  and  roundness  and  robustness  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  but  "  break  down  in  the  middle  of  the  process,  and  add 
to  the  number  of  physical  and  mental  weaklings  with  Avhich  society 
is  overburdened."  Hence,  they  are  unfit  or  incapacitated  for  repro- 
duction, and  so  fear  its  perils  that  crime  is  in\'oked  by  which  to 
escape  them. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  lamentable  condition  and  diabolical  prac- 
tice, is  alleged  to  be  the  present  "  high-pressure  system  of  schooling 
— falsely  called  education — which  originated  in  Massachusetts,  and 
extended,  first,  through  the  Eastern  and  then  through  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  of  the  Union."  By  this  course  it  says  "■  We  are  lay- 
ing the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  race,  extinguishing  its  vitality,  and  not 
onlv  preparing  it  to    pass    away,  but  actually  witnessing  its  departure 
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without  even  the    mental  energy  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  dis- 
appearance." 

Granting-  that  all  this  is  true,  (though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  it),  that  the  race  is  degenerating  in  manhood  and  phisique,  and 
that  practices  the  most  revolting  have  become  general,  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  school  education  is  the  principal  cause  of  it  ?  If  so, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  banish  the  schools  and  allow  children  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  for  among  the  uncultivated  and  unwashed  there  is  no 
lack  of  multiplication.  The  real  point  of  the  article  is  this:  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  education  and  reproduction;  therefore,  abolish  the 
means  of  culture  and  reproduce. 

But  without  discussing  this  point  we  would  simply  inquire  if  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  rich,  highly-seasoned,  and  stimulating  diet  has  something 
to  do  in  hastening  physical  development  and  making  it  incomplete  ? 
What  means  this  array  of  condiments,  sauces,  stimulants,  and  sweatmeats, 
that  load  our  tables?  Does  it  not  represent  so  much  dyspepsia  and 
debility.?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  two  thousand  ?nillions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  liquor  used  in  one  year  in  this  country,  may  have  something 
to  do  in  enfeebling  the  posterity  of  those  who  swallow  it,  as  w^ell  as  those 
who  drink  it.''  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  mad  rush  for  amusement, 
requiring  late  hours,  late  suppers,  sleepless  nights,  begetting  nervous 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  does  a  little  toward  wasting  the  form  and 
enfeebling  the  mind  of  both  parent  and  child,  and  arresting  their  devel- 
opment.'' It  is  not  possible  that  the  inadequate  and  unhygienic  toilette 
demanded  of  half  the  race  by  fashion,  I'estricting  the  movements  of  the 
body  and  hindering  or  preventing  the  functions  of  the  vital  organs,  has 
done  much  toward  making  every  woman  an  invalid,  and  her  children 
sickly  and  imbecile.''  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  present  notion  of  pushing 
children  forwaid  into  societ}%  having  children's  parties  w^herein  they  imitate 
their  parents  in  late  hours,  late  suppers,  stimulating  food,  of  making  and 
receiving  calls,  dressed  as  elaborately  and  in  as  injurious  a  costume  as 
their  elders,  of  filling  their  imaginations  with  ideas  that  are  hardly  per- 
missible in  older  heads,  of  indulging  all  these  stimulating  practices, 
and  a  flashy  and  sickly  literature,  has  something  to  do  in  making  impo- 
tent young  people,  both  in  body  and  mind }  When  children  have  to 
inherit  all  these  disadvantages  to  get  into  the  world,  and  then  are  obliged 
to  grow  up  under  so  many  enfeebling  practices,  is  it  to  be  wonderetT  at 
that  some  do  break  down  when  they  try  to  obtain  something  useful  in  the 
school.?  And  should  school  be  blamed  for  what  is  effected  entirely 
beyond  its  precincts.? 

We  do  not  believe  the  development  of  a  sound  body  and  vigorous 
mind  to  be  incompatible  under  proper  conditions;  and  we  think  that  the 
home  is  the  proper  place  for  those  conditions  to  be  made  most  favorable, 
both  through  inheritance  and  intelligent  provision.  But  so  long  as  they 
are  not,  and  the  law  of  inheritance  remains,  and  causes  produce  effects,  so 
long  must  we  expect  to  see  the  results  of  indulgences  and  follies  and 
sins  of  the  parents,  both  of  body  and  mind,  entailed  upon  the  children. 
We  think  that  the  schools  are  doing  their  share  to  correct  these  evils,  not 
to  promote  them.      We  do  not  think  that    they  are  perfect,  nor  that 
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teachers  arc  perfect,  but  they  now  furnish  one  of  the  grandest  forces  for 
the  development  of  the  race,  in  both  body  and  soul,  that  society  has 
organized.  No  organization  surpasses  it  in  its  ameliorating  influence.^ 
and  wholesome  effects,  and  we,  therefore,  bid  God-speed  to  the  tens  ol 
thousands  engaged  in  this  department  of  education,  and  ti'ust  that  the 
time  will  come  in  which  it  will  be  understood  that  education  is  acquired 
by  ever}^'  idea,  thought,  sensation,  and  action  perceived  and  experienced, 
not  only  by  those  now  living,  but  also  by  those  of  preceding  generations, 

We  call  attention  to  the  note  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Principals'  Association,  and  speak  a  word  ir 
behalf  of  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Rockford  early  in  July  next. 
At  a  future  time,  we  will  speak  further. 


OUR  ^UERT  BOX. 


Should  teachers  injluence  ^wpils  to  continue  in  school  as  long  as 
possible  ? 

Certainly.  If  education  is  of  any  value,  the  more  the  better.  Tiiey 
can  do  much  in  this  direction.  A  word  of  aspiration  or  hope  for  a  pupil 
often  determines  his  future  career. 

As  one  can  accomplish  the  greatest  results  with  a  dejinite  object  in 
vieiv,  shotild  pupils  be  influenced  to  decide  upon  and  prepare  for  their 
future  occupation  ? 

So  far  as  possible.  No  child  .should  be  allowed  to  giovv  up  without 
some  idea  of  a  life-work  which  he  should  prepare  for.  Probably  many 
boys  especially  become  unmanageable  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  working  for,  and  girls  often  become  stupid, 
because  no  future  is  before  them  that  appeals  to  their  faculties. 

Does  the  self-rep>orting  system  condtice  to  truthfulness.,  or  other- 
ivise  ? 

It  depends  wholly  upon  the  teacher.  Some  can  adopt  it,  and  thereby 
develop  truthfulness;  others  only  untruthfulness.  Such,  at  least,  is  expe- 
rience. The  theory  in  favor  of  it  is,  that  one  can  not  become  truthful  or 
honest  without  the  opportunity  of  choice;  but  he  can  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  choice  without  at  the  same  time  having  the  chance  to 
choose  the  wrong.  Hence,  some  say  take  away  the  option,  and  there- 
fore the  temptation  to  a  sinful  choice.  One's  experience  is  the  only  safe 
guide.  ^ 

Should  teachers  take  any  notice  of  outside  talk  about  school? 

If  a  pupil  willfully  lies  about  his  school,  he  should  be  reprimanded ; 
if  he  continue,  and  his  parents  lend  a  hand  in  circulating  falsehoods,  he 
should  be  disinissed,  as  too  immoral  to  be  associated  with  other  children. 
If  the  talk  be  of  the  teachers,  and  only  such  as  is  common  everywhere, 
idle  gossip,  one  should  not  come  down  to  its  level  by  giving  it  attention. 
Ever)'  teacher  must  be  less  or  more  notorious,  and  should  bear  it  with 
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becoming  meekness.  Tlie  character  and  animus  of  the  reports  inust 
determine  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Generally  they  are  not  worth 
noticing. 

What  branch  should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  from 
tfie  Primary  to  the  High  School? 

Language.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  all  our  knowledge 
reaches  us,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  expressed.  To  read  easily  and 
intelligently,  to  write  elegantly  and  correctly,  to  speak  fluently  and  con- 
cisely, would  be  a  better  education  than  the  possession  of  any  amount  of 
mere  knowledge.  Too  much  time  is  given  relatively  to  branches  which 
do  not  evolve  much  culture,  and  which  play  no  important  part  in  the 
activities  of  life.  From  the  tirst  day's  experience  in  school  to  his  gradu- 
ation, the  pupil  should  be  daily  exercised  in  the  use  of  correct  language. 
Then  as  he  gi-ows  in  thought  and  in  knowledge,  what  power  he  will 
gradually  acquire  in  expressing  them  for  any  desired  purpose. 
What  advantages  have  graded  over  ungraded  schools  ? 

Chiefly,  economy  of  labor  and  money.  In  the  one  a  teacher  can 
instruct  twice  as  many  pupils  as  in  the  other,  and  with  greater  ease, 
because  of  the  systematic  division  of  labor.  Only  half  as  many  teachers 
are  therefore  necessary,  and  they  can  be  paid  larger  salaries  than  their 
friends  in  ungraded  schools.  It  necessitates  fewer  school  buildings,  less 
apparatus,  etc.,  which  also  reduces  the  expense.  There  is,  too,  a  kind 
of  mental  force,  which  the  aggregation  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
generates,  that  is  not  perceptible  in  small  ungraded  schools.  The  elabor- 
ation of  these  advantages  is  unnecessary  here. 


Chicago. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Maria  E.  Parry,  teacher  of  the  High-school  class  in 
the  Haven  school,  was  accepted,  and  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  principal  of 
the  School  of  Practice,  was  transferred  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mrs.  Caro- 
line S.  Wygant,  for  several  years  head  assistant  iu  the  Washington  school, 
succeeds  Mrs.  Young,  while  her  place  is  filled  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  wife  of 
the  principal  of  the  school.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  School  of  Practice,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commillee  on  Examination  ot'  Teachers  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Normal  Primary  School  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  investigate 
conjointly,  and  report  to  this  board  at  its  next  regular  meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  what  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  inanagement 
of  the  School  of  Practice  to  insure  the  ladies  attending  said  school  necessary  instinic- 
lion  and  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  their  qualifications  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools,  and  to  promote  among  the  pupils  an  ambition  to  attain  a  higher 
standing  in  deportment  and  greater  proficiency  in  scholarship  than  now  prevails. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Principals'   Association  the  Superintendent 
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said  that  history  in  the  second  grade  might  be  continued  through  the 
Revolution  only,  if  there  was  not  time  to  finish  the  book;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution  might  be  omitted,  except  so  much 
as  was  referred  to  in  the  text.  In  arithmetic,  the  metric  system  might  be 
omitted,  though  if  any  found  time,  the  principle  of  it  might  be  explained. 
He  remarked  that  tliere  was  a  practice  among  quite  a  number  of  teachers 
which  he  regretted,  though  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  arouse  and  influence  that  most  sensitive,  of  tribu- 
nals— public  opinion.  It  did  not  always  stop  to  learn  the  truth  nor 
even  to  desire  it  and  hence  no  teacher  wished  to  secure  its  disapproba- 
tion, or  to  meet  its  opposition.  The  practice  he  referred  to  was  deten- 
tion of  pupils  after  school.  Two  classes  of  pupils  are  detained — disor- 
derly and  dull  ones ;  the  former  could  best  be  reached  by  placing  them 
in  lower  grades  if  they  did  not  maintain  a  good  scholarship;  if  they 
could  do  so  and  still  have  time  for  disorder,  give  them  additional  labor; 
the  latter  can  be  helped  by  encouragement  and  by  adapting  instruction  to 
them,  and  by  constantly  calling  on  the  better  ones  for  explanation  and 
illustration.  Should  some  of  them  wish  to  remain  a  little  time  after 
school  for  assistance,  it  would  not  be  objectionable.  He  thought  that 
those  teachers  as  a  rule  succeeded  best  in  the  discipline  of  a  school  who 
did  not  detain  them  after  dismissal.  The  practice  weakened  their  influ- 
ence, and  if  begun  there  was  no  end  to  it. 

The  question  for  consideration  was  that  of  Declamation,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  was  participated  in  by  several  of  the  principals.  The  old 
fashioned  way  of  assigning  pieces  to  a  certain  portion  of  a  class  each 
month  or  oftener  was  not  thought  best,  but  that  it  should  be  an  extension 
of  the  reading  exercises.  Committing  selections  to  memory  was 
approved,  but  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  them  correctly  before  com- 
mitting them. 

It  was  decided  to  discuss  at  the  next  meeting  the  programme  of 
study  adopted  a  year  ago,  and  published  in  these  columns. 

New  York. — The  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1S70,  was  103,822;  for  the  year  i860,  67,505,  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  fifty-four  per  cent.,  Avhile  the  populatian  of  the  city  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  813,669  to  926,341,  or  only  about  fourteen 
per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  boys  attending  the  male  Grammar  schools 
are  the  most  regular  in  attendance,  and  the  pupils  of  the  colored  schools 
most  irregular;  that  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  absenteeism  in  the 
Primary  schools  than  in  the  primary  departments  of  the  Grammar 
schools.  There  seems  to  be  ample  accommodations  for  pupils,  as  the 
excess  of  accommodation  is  about  14,000,  allowing  100  cubic  feet  of 
space  for  each  Grammar  pupil  and  80  for  each  Primary,  and  this  exclu- 
sive of  the  assembly  rooms.  What  would  the  people  of  Chicago  think 
of  such  a  state  of  things  in  that  city.''  This  excess  appears  in  the  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  schools,  while  the  primary  departments  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools  are  full.  The  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  various 
branches  show  that  the  girls,  although  less  regular  in  attendance  than 
the  boys,  excel  them  in  both  scholarship  and  discipline — a  significant  fact. 
Who  will  now  speak  of  women  as  "inferior.-*"    Or,  do  girls  subside  into 
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inferiority  when  they  become  women  and  go  into  society  ?  If  so,  what 
shall  we  say  of  society  ?  Music  seems  to  be  a  semi-failure.  There  is  no 
graded  course,  and  though  a  number  of  professional  musicians  are 
employed,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  about  a  success  in  this 
department — a  good  argument  for  a  systematic  course.     Let  Boston  and 

Chicago  give  a  lesson   or  two  in  this  line 287  boys  and  girls  were 

expelled  from  the  schools  as  incorrigible — where  will  they  go?  Will  they 
unite  with  the  446  sent  from  the  Chicago  schools  for  misconduct,  and 
form  banditti  against  whom  society  must  soon  arm  itself  for  defense  ? 
Has  the  community  no  power  of  prevention  against  such  probabilities.'' 
Is  there   no   limit  to  the  *•'  inalienable  right "  of  the  American  citizen } 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,   including  teachers  of  evening 

and  corporate  schools,  was  3,683,  '^^  whom  363  are  males,  and  the  rest, 
3,320,  females.     The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  about 

32  in   the  Grammar  and  44  in  the    Primary  schools It  is  evident 

that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  suffers  greatly  from  «  lack  of  sufficient 
authority  to  conti"ol  the  pupils.  The  attempt  to  appear  well  at  the 
expense  of  excellency  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Sands :  "  The  drill,  and 
marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  ready  answers  of  a  few  bright 
boys  and  girls,  give  a  dramatic  effect  that  is  calculated  to  mislead,  and 
often  does  mislead.  The  intellectual  soil  of  our  schools  is  very  thin,  and 
the  intellectual  machinery  veiy  limited."  "Tricks  of  the  trade"  seem 
to  have  their  place  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  but  how  often  a  teacher 
gains  an  enviable  reputation  by  them!  'Tis  not  eveiy  one  that  can  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  genuine  excellence. 

Boston. —  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. — The  interests  of  this 
institution  are  receiving  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  means  as  well  as 
culture,  and  the  speedy  success  of  the  enterprise  seems  secure.  The  city 
of  Boston  offers  as  a  site,  St.  James  Park,  upon  which  lately  stood  the 
Coliseum.  Fourteen  plans  for  the  building  have  been  called  out  by  the 
offer  of  $200  for  each  of  the  six  best  designs.  From  these  six  which 
have  already  been  selected,  the  building  committee  will  choose  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Museum.  It  is  pi'oposed  to  erect  one 
wing  of  the  contemplated  building  as  soon  as  $300,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed. Private  collections  of  rare  value  have  already  been  tendered  to 
the  trustees  in  addition  to  that  of  Cardinal  Tosti,  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  by  Mr.  Appleton,  the  choice  collections  of  pictures,  marbles, 
casts,  mediaeval  armor  now  at  the  Atheneimi,  and  the  engravings  at  Har- 
vard College.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Museum  will  open  with  a  nucleus 
of  art  treasures  of  great  value,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  place  for  collection  and  exhibition,  will  stimulate  the  liberality  of  those 
able  to  contribute.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  the  institution  shall  be  merely 
a  gallery  of  exhibition.  Schools  of  instruction  in  the  various  industrial 
arts  will  be  opened,  free  to  all.  A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Alu- 
seum  was  held  in  Music  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  3,  at  which  Mayor 
Gaston  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Wm.  Gray,  Hon.  E. 
R.  Mudge,  R,  W.  Emerson,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  a  resolution  passed  that  a  committee  of  fifty  be  appointed  to  procure 
the  necessary  funds.     It  was  stated  that  $130,000  had  already  been  sub- 
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scribed  by  the  trvistees  and  a  few  of  their  friends.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  1870,  with  the  privilege  of 
holding  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  Hai-vard  College  elects 
three,  the  Boston  Atheneum  three,  and  the  Instituteof  Technology  three, 
annually.  Tw^elve  gentlemen  were  named  in  the  charter,  while  the 
Mayor,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Eucation, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  members  of  the  Board  ex-officio. 

Illinois. — There  has  been  considerable  talk  and  some  feeling  (there 
must  alwavs  be  some  fiie  where  there  is  inuch  smoke),  on  the  subject  of 
abolishing  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  but  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation recently  reported  in  favor  of  continuing  the  office.  The  State 
Superintendent  is  in  favor  of  its  continuance.  We  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  spared,  though  there  are  some  superintendents  who  are  not 
thorough  enough,  and  some  counties  which  cajinot  affi^rd  to  support  an 
officer  to  look  after  their  educational  interests.  There  seems  to  be  quite 
a  feeling  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  a  law  requiring  a  minimum  of  attend- 
ance at  school ;  we  hope  some  such  law  will  be  enacted  and  that  the 
minimum  will  be  high  enough  to  avail  something  to  those  attending 
school.  At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  features  of  the  bill 
relating  to  the  State  Reform  school,  but  we  trust  that  juvenile  vagrancy  will 
be  made  culpable,  the  penalty  of  which,  if  not  corrected,  shall  be  attend- 
ance at  the  State  schools  or  the  one  most  convenient  of  access.  What 
mean  the  hundreds,  and  in  some  places  the  thousands,  of  youth  roaming 
the  streets  with  nothing  to  do .''  They  should  do  something  somewhere. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Legislature  to  give  the  State  Super- 
intendent authority  to  appoint  an  institute  lecturer  or  conductor  who  shall 
airange  with  county  superintendents  to  hold  county  institutes  at  such 
times  as  will  enable  him  to  attend  many  of  them  }  Would  not  teachers 
be  more  willing  to  attend  institutes,  finding  that  it  would  be  the  business 
of  some  one  to  instruct  and  help  them  }  It  seems  to  us  that  this  State 
might  well  affi^rd  such  an  officer  and  that  the  benefit  would  greatly  exceed 
the  cost. 

Galesburg. — A  pleasant  event  occurred  a  short  time  since  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  record.  Supt.  Roberts  has  engrafted  himself  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  fruition  of  his  amicable  relations  was  evidenced 
by  a  surprise  made  him  and  his  excellent  wife  upon  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage.  Fifteen  years  before,  he  was  married  in  this  place, 
and  has  long  been  connected  wi in  the  schools,  and  by  his  ability  and 
worth  has  won  a  place  in  the  .« Sections  of  the  people.  So  should  it 
always  be.  The  teacher  and  pastor  should  be  equally  influential  in  the 
household,  and  be  co-laborers  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
race.  Mr.  Roberts  and  lady  rec.  ive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
elsewhere  also. 

Illinois  School  Principals'  Society. — I  would  like  through  the 
pages  of  your  journal  to  call  attention  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
School  Principals'  Societ}',  to  be  held  at  Rockford  on  the  5  th,  6th,  and 
7th  of  July  next. 

This  organization  is  designed  for  the  special  benefit,  as  its  name 
suggests,  of  school  principals.     The  practical  details  of  school  manage- 
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ment  in  the  various  departments  of  graded  schools  are  fully  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  ablest  men  we  can  find,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  have  the  whole  routine  of  study  of  a 
graded  course,  ranging  from  the  chart  lessons  of  the  primary  to  the 
diploma  of  the  high  school  graduate,  presented  and  developed  by  men 
of  large  experience  and  careful  observation. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  urge  principals  to  attend  and 
encourage  such  meetings,  and  yet  I  feel  like  dropping  a  word. 

Fellow-teachers,  we  need  tlie  stimulus  afforded  by  such  social  con- 
tact and  mutual  consultation  as  these  occasions  aftbrd.  We  owe  it  as  a 
dutv'  to  ourselves,  to  our  pupils,  and  our  patrons,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
these  opportunities  for  gleaning  food  for  our  often-waning  energies. 
Teaching,  of  all  things,  ought  not  to  become  a  inonotonous  routine  of 
hum-drum,  and  teachers,  of  all  men,  need  to  guard  against  ''getting  into 
a  rut."  We  are  intending  to  airange,  and  have  already  nearly  completed, 
a  programme,  which  will  present  such  a  series  of  good  things  as  must 
commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  '''■live  teachers.''' 

Rockford,  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  is  scarcely  excelled  in  beaut}' 
bv  any  of  our  eastern  or  western  cities.  Its  citizens  are  well  known 
for  their  appreciation  of  all  those  matters  that  tend  to  elevate  and  refine, 
and  we  may  be  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme, as  also  a  statement  of  the  accommodations  secured  from  the 
railroads,  will  be  published  in  good  time. 

Shall  we  not  have  a  full  and  enthusiastic  meeting  next  summer  : 

E.  C.  Smith, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Effixghajni  County. — Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Effingham  on 
Monday,  February'  6.  Although  the  attendance  ^vas  not  veiy  large,  yet  a 
general  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  whole  proceedings.  The  interest  dis- 
played showed  that  the  common  school  cause  was  receiving  much  atten- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  exercises  were  as  follows :  arithmetic 
by  T.  S.  Griflith;  geography  by  Miss  Gilbert:  reading  by  J.  T.  Barlow; 
penmanship  bvj.  H.  Gillespie;  grammar  by  E.  O.  Xoble;  and  history 
and  orthography  by  Owen  Scott.  President  Edwards  lectured  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursdav  evenings;  Rev.  H.  Sears  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  exercises  on  Monday  evening  consisted  of  an  address  by  Owen 
Scott,  followed  bv  remarks  by  other  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

H. 

North  Carolina. — The  Legislature  has  reduced  the  salary  of 
State  Superintendent  to  $^0,  and  allows  no  clerk  hire.  The  old  North 
State  seems  anxious  to  retain  the  former  gloiy  of  having  a  liu-ger  num- 
ber unable  to  write  or  read  than  any  other  state.  In  1S60  she  had  80,000 
persons  unable  to  read  the  sign  boards  at  the  cross  roads.  In  view  of  the 
cost  of  grubbing  out  those  old  institutions  with  battle-axes  and  plowing 
the  soil  with  cannon  balls,  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Hoar  has  intioduced  a  bill 
into  Congress  to  provide  a  svstem  of  schools  for  each  state  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  same.  May  tlie  bill  soon 
become  a  law,  and  those  relics  of  barbarism  go  down  before  the  school- 
master and  spelling  book  until  the  whole  land  shall  shout  "  Laus  Deo. 
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Massachusetts. —  Worcester  School  for  Industrial  Drawing. — 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  last  winter  enacted  a  law  which  requires  all 
cities  and  large  towns  to  furnish  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing. 
The  city  of  Worcester  has  perhaps  made  the  best  beginning.  Upon 
opening  the  class,  more  than  two  hundred  made  application,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  admitted.  The  lessons  are  an  hour  and  a 
half  long,  and  are  given  semi-weekly  by  Prof  Gladwin,  Prof  Alden,  of 
the  Free  Institute,  and  Mr.  Higgins,  Superintendent  of  the  Washburn 
Machine  Shop,  with  some  assistants.  The  following  statistics  show  most 
clearly  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  class: 

As  has  been  stated,  the  class  numbered  at  the  outset  145 ;  136  men 
and  9  women.  They  were  organized  alphabetically,  in  two  divisions 
of  73  and  72.  In  respect  to  age,  there  were  one  over  60,  two  between 
50  and  60,  four  between  40  and  50,  twenty-eight  between  30  and  40, 
sixty-one  between  20  and  30,  and  forty-nine  under  20. 

In  respect  of  occupation,  there  were  of  machinists,  42 ;  carpenters, 
26;  pattern-makers,  7;  teachers,  9;  masons,  3;  farmers,  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  clerks  and  architects,  4  each;  organ  builders,  book-keepers, 
painters,  armorers,  and  engravers,  2  each ;  insurance  agents,  civil  engin- 
eers, reed  makers,  engineers,  upholsterers,  moulders,  wire-drawers,  black- 
smiths, I  each;   miscellaneous,  24. 

More  than  half  of  the  class  walk  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  and 
more  than  two  thirds  of  them  are  usually  in  their  seats  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  beginning.  Only  five  of  them  have  ever  been  in  a 
drawing  class  before,  though  voluntary  classes  have  been  held  in  the  city 
for  many  years. 

Andover. — Samuel  H.  Taylor.,  LL.  D. — Thousands  of  educated 
men,  west  as  well  as  east,  are  pained  to  learn  of  tlie  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  better  known  as  "  Uncle  Sam,"  for  33  years  Principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  In  apparent  health  on  Saturday,  he  fell  from  a 
stroke  of  appoplexy,  as  he  entered  the  chapel  to  hear  his  Bible  Class  on 
Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  29,  and  died  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  in  tlie  cliapel  of  the  new  Academy  building, 
and  were  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  present  and  former  pupils  of 
the  Academy,  the  theological  professors  and  students,  and  other  friends. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  the  Theologi- 
cal school,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  his  useful  life,  and  paid 
a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  narrated  that  Dr.  Taylor  loved 
the  Greek  verb  and  had  personal  interest  in  Greek  syntax.  An  offense 
against  the  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  was  to  him  a  personal  offense. 
He  went  fortli  tike  a  hero  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand  through 
the  falling  snow,  and  held  it  there  until  nearly  the  moment  when  saw  its 
author  face  to  face. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  born  of  Scotch  ancestry  in  Deny,  N.  H.,  Oct.  3, 
1807.  His  early  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm,  and  was  nearly  twenty 
before  he  entered  upon  his  studies  at  Pinkerton  Academy.  After  two 
years  spent  in  this  institution  and  at  Atkinson  Academy,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  in  1832.     After 
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a  brief  tutorship  there,  he  commenced  his  labors  as  principal  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy.  Our  country  has  hardly  seen  his  equal  as  classical  teacher 
or  as  a  disciplinarian. 

The  following  schedule  of  salaries  of  superintendents  of  several 
of  the  cities  in  this  State  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Cities.                                         Popitlalion.  Superintendent.                                  Salary. 

Boston 250,cx3o        J.  D.    Philbrick.. $4)500 

Worcester 41,000         A.  P.   Marble 2,500 

Lowell - 41,000         Charles  Morrill 2,000 

Cambridge 40,000         E.  B.  Hale 3,000 

Lawrence 29,000        G.  E.  Hood. 2,500 

Charlestovvn 28,000         B.F.Tweed 2,500 

Springfield 27,000         E.  A.  Hvibbard 3,000 

Fall  River 27,000         M.  W.  Tewksbury 1,800 

Salem 24,000        J.Kimball 2,500 

New  Bedford.-- 21,500         H.  F.   Harrington 2,000 

Taunton 18,500         W.  W.  Waterman i)750 

The  following  towns  have  no  superintendent:  Lynn,  Chelsea, 
Haverhill,  and  Newburyport.  In  a  former  number,  we  gave  the  salaries 
of  Boston  teachers. 

Pennsylvania. — We  have  received  the  pamphlet  report  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Institute,  containing  fifty-six  pages,  much  of 
which  is  closely  printed.  It  shows  enterpi'ise,  and  a  somewhat  careful 
inspection  of  its  columns  convinces  us  that  the  meeting  must  have  been 
unusually  interesting.  Besides  the  papers  on  general  educational  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  most  practical  work  done — the  illus- 
tration of  methods,  and  lessons  in  the  common  branches.  Drawing 
deservedly  received  some  attention.  Nearly  five  hundred  teachers  were 
present. 

Georgia. — The  Superintendent  of  Savannah  has  kindly  foi"warded 
us  his  report  for  the  last  school  year.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
35,000,  nearly  half  of  which  is  colored.  There  are  in  public  and  private 
schools  about  2,400  white  children,  out  of  3,200  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  years.  There  are  in  school  about  900  colored  children,  out 
of  2,400  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years.  The  schools  are 
divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  Separate  high 
schools  are  established  for  bovs  and  girls.  A  very  commendable  union 
between  the  public  and  the  Catholic  schools  has  been  effected.  It  w^as 
agreed  that  only  Catholics  should  be  elected  as  teachers  of  the  schools 
composed  of  Catholic  children,  and  no  books  should  be  introduced 
inimical  to  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  also  agreed  that  religion  was 
not  to  be  taught  during  the  hours  for  school  work.  The  result  of  this 
union  has  begotten  peace  and  unity  where  there  would  otherwise  have 
been  discord  and  division.     The  public  fund  is  thus  kept  intact,  and  all 

receive  benefit  therefrom The  schools  seem    to    have    made   great 

progress  during  the  last  two  years.     Thirty-five  teachers  are  employed. 
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Record  of  attendance  for  January,  187 1 : 


Do 


^6^ 


Chicagro,  111 ,30, 

Cincinnati,  O... '26, 

Peoria,  111 

Racine,  Wis., 

Decatur,    111... 

Janesville,  Wis., 

East  Aurora,  111.,-. 
West  and    South  | 
Rocklbrd,  111.,    f" 

Alton,    111., '  ''°45 

Kankakee,   111., SS3 

Litchfield,  111 .-  965 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  —  1  754 

Ottumwa,  Iowa, 734 

La  Salle,  111 697 

Goshen,  Ind., i  691 

Peru,    Ind., 637 

Princeton,    111., 5S4 

Cairo,  111., 549 

Vinton,  Iowa, 543 

Clinton,  111., 543 

Faribault,  Minn., 540 

Pana,   111 S39 

Dixon,  111 ^36 

Shelbyville,  111 446 

Sterling:,  111.  2d  Ward..  407 

Normal,   111., 385 

Mason  Citv.  Ill 3S4 

North  Belvidere,  111.,..,  334 

Henry,  111 ;  330 

Carthage,  III, 319 

Buda,  111., I  3o6 

Yates  City,   111., 1  iSo 

Maroa,  111., 179 

Oak  Park,  111 |  107 


792 
047 

707 

44S     20 
'95      "9 


SUPERINTHNDENTS. 


28,651 

27,50s 

22,114 

31,178 

2,215 

2,101 

1-563 

1,466 

1,514 

1,435 

1,1,30 

1,062 

1,341 

1,25s 

i.iiS 

1,069 

983 

771 

662 

7IS 

633 
6c^ 
632 
484 
555 
5'5 
5" 

^S2 
503 

4^ 

412 

360 
347 
306 

3 '3 

^3 
1S7 

'54 
'7' 
103 


950 
712 

637 
654 
5S5 
57' 
575 
466 

555 
4S6 
490 
456 
47S 

4'3 
43b 

353 
366 

350 
333 
279 
302 
267 
173 
14s 
160 
100 


96.0 

8,361 

95-« 

",957 

94.8 

^93 

93-'> 

217 

94-7 

277 

94.0 

430 

93-9 

17s 

jc 


9S-S 
96.0 

92-3 
96.3 
91.2 
93-3 
93 -S 
91.0 
96.3 
96.4 
94-4 
94-7 
94-6 
9S-0 
3-0 


M 


86.0 
96.6 
95-6 
96.0 
91.0 
96.6 
94-3 
92-4 
94.0 
94.0 
97-0 


735 
675 


454 

.333 
326 

37 

300  . 
360 
270' 
.67: 


'9 
196 

159, 
369 
349 
167 

.71 

9 

99i 

116 

'74' 


475 
4-^3 


L.  Pickard. 
ohn  Hancock. 
911    3.  K.  Dow. 
G.  S.  Alhee. 

E.  A.  Gastnian. 
W.  D.  Parker. 
W.  B.  Powell. 

J  J.  H.  Blodgett  and 
1  O.  F.  Barbour. 

...     K.  A.  Haiffht. 

322    A.  E.  Roweli. 

105  B.  V.  Hedjfes. 
Tames  E.Harlan. 

L.  M.   Hastings. 
W.  D.  Hall. 
D.  D.  Luke. 
D.  E.  Hunter. 
C.  P.  Snow. 
H.  S.  English. 
T.  W.  Akers. 
S.  M.  Heslct. 
W.  R.  Edward.s. 
1.  H.  Woodull. 
"E.  C.  Smith. 
J.  Hobbs. 
H.  P.  French. 
Aaron  Gove. 

F.  C.  Garbutt. 

106  H.J.Sherrill. 
306   J.  S.  McClung. 

70   J.  .M.  Wilson. 
...     D.  B.  Butler. 


103 

209 

337 
457 

216 

"^5 
25' 
■03 

79 
70 
162 
230 

'95 


72 
179 


A.  C.  Bloomer. 
E.  Philbrook. 
W.  Wilkie. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


A.\ROX    GOVE,    XORM.\L    EDITOR. 


The  school  has  been  giving  time  lately  to  discussions  on  methods, 
etc.  The  criticisms  prepared  by  the  seniors,  and  read  before  the  school, 
afford  the  basis  for  this  work.  This  is  an  important  part  of  true  pro- 
fessional training.  Some  student  will  hereafter  find  himself  ti'aveling 
many  miles  to  attend  an  institute,  and  will  profit,  too,  by  the  visit;  now 
the  combined  power  of  many  institutes  can  be  used  at  once. 

A  hundred  experienced  teachers  are  among  the  students;  when  to 
these  is  added  the  ablest  corps  of  school  teachers  in  the  countiy. 
general  exercises  on  school  affairs  can  be  of  such  character  as  to  be 
of  special  value.  It  is  noticed  that  those  who  have  taught  most 
are  most  interested  in  this  work;  this  is  perhaps  reasonable,  but  not 
complimentary  to  the  younger  pupils.  In  distant  parts  of  the  vState 
much  time  and  money  are  spent  for  even  the  tenth  part  of  opportunities 
in  this  direction  that  Normal  students  now  have.     We  assure  these  young 
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people  that  if  these  privileges  are  not  employed,  months  hence,  in  their 
school-rooms  they  will  learn  much  by  bitter  experience  that  may  be  pleas- 
antly acquired  now. 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  public  institutions,  of  which  Hon. 
E.  R.  Roe  is  Chairman,  visited  Normal  on  February  7.  This  is  the 
lirst  time  a  "  working  party"  from  the  legislature  has  been  to  the  school. 
These  gentlemen  faithfully  visited,  noted,  and  watched  the  whole  day. 
If  anything  is  wrong  about  our  school,  we  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 
Such  a  committee  do  credit  to  our  State ;  men  that  do  the  work  appointed 
them  to  do.  The  Educational  Committee  are  expected,  but  not  till  our 
paper  has  gone  to  press. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  hear,  from  old  or  young,  so  strong  and 
smooth  a  debate  as  that  In  the  Philadelphian  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
High  School  programme.  The  Models  took  the  evening.  Messrs. 
James  and  Hayden  covered  themselves  with  glory,  while  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Johnston  ably  seconded  their  principals.  The  debate  of  that  evening 
can  not  be  easily  forgotten.  If  the  drama  was  not  so  artistically  per- 
formed, it  served  a  purpose  of  pleasing  the  friends.  Professor  Mc- 
Cormick  lectured  to  the  Wrightonian  Society  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th.  The  Societ}'  returned  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  Miss 
Wright,  as  an  author  and  reader,  made  her  successful  debut  in  the  Wright- 
onian Societ}'  in  January.  The  "  New  Declaration "  was  pleasant,  if 
not  popular;  while  the  sparkle  of  its  delivery  affected  all,  even  to  the 
reverend  critic.  The  solo  of  Miss  Ida  Cook  was  marred  by  a  cold,  but 
even  with  that,  all  were  pleased  to  be  "  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves." 

At  tlie  Philadelphian  Society,  on  the  sist  of  January,  L.  A.  Chase 
appeared,  and  made  one  of  his  stirring  speeches.  It  is  to  Mr.  Chase 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man  that  the  Society  owes  its  beautiful  hall. 
It  was  during  his  administration,  and  through  his  effort,  that  the  room 
was  renovated.  Wherever  one  meets  him,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  same 
warm-hearted,  loyal  Philadelphian.  Mr.  Chase  is  now  Vice-President 
and  business  manager  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Institute,  Chicago. 

Duff'  Haynie  of  '70  recently  took  the  first  prize  at  Harvard  for 
reading. 

A  professor  was  recently  heard  to  say  vehemently  to  his  class,  speak- 
mg  of  pronunciation,  "There's  no  dad  in  Bagdad."  "Poor  town  without 
dads,  but  a  good  place  for  Susan  B.  &  Co.,"  was  thought. 

Professor  Cook  has  worked  in  institute  at  LeRoy,  McLean  County, 
and  at  Shelbyville,  during  the  past  month.  President  Edwards  lectured 
at  Morris  January  13,  Springfield  February  i.  Effingham  Februaiy  8 
and  9,  and  to  the  Institute,  at  Springfield,  on  February  11.  Dr.  Sewell 
lectured  at  Centralia  January  27,  and  at  Litchfield  February  lo.  Pro- 
fessor Hewett  lectured  at  Heyworth,  Hennepin,  and  Danvers  during 
February.  Professor  Pillsburv  has  sold  all  his  real  estate  in  Normal. 
Bloomington  will  probably  be  his  future  residence. 

From  Mississippi  State  Normal,  we  learn  that  Miss  Maggie  Hunter, 
of  Normal  class  '70,  is  Preceptress,  and  is  doing  her  work  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  her  to  rank  with  the  best  and  most  successful  of  teachers. 
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The  Seniors  are  taking  observations  on  the  neighboring  schools. 
They  have  rigidly  scanned  the  model,  and  are  now  at  w^ork  in  Normal 
Public  Schools.  After  receiving  professional  visits  from  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  can  say  that  their  schools  next  year  will  certainly  have 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

The  call  on  Normal  for  ti"ained  and  able  teachers  was  never  so  great 
as  now.  Many  places  are  open  for  first-class  Normal  teachers.  Second 
and  third  rate  material  is  plenty. 

The  U.  S.  Government  furnishes  Princeton  College  with  specimens 
of  every  kind  of  small  arms  used  in  the  service.  We  have  a  museum, 
the  most  valuable  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  will  thank  Uncle  Sam, 
thrqugh  our  congressmen,  to  look  this  way. 

During  this  term  Prof.  Tenney  is  to  be  away,  delivering  courses  of 
scientific  lectures  In  Illinois,  where  he  has  lectured  for  two  or  three  win- 
ters past.  In  the  vacation  we  were  at  a  town  where  lectured  twice  last 
term,  and  we  heard  his  lecture  highly  spoken  of,  as  interesting  and 
instructive.  This  College  Personal  occurs  in  the  College  Courant : 
"  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  has  sent  to  Mr.  E. 
A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  111.,  a  box  of  valuable  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory, which  will  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  High  school." —  Vi- 
dette. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Decatur,  the  venerable  ex- 
State  Superintendent,  N.  W.  Edwards,  related  that  when  he  was  in 
oflSce,  great  amounts  of  money  were  offered  to  him  by  various  publish- 
ing houses  for  his  recommendation  of  text-books.  Under  the  law,  they 
could  well  afford  to  do  it.  He  accepted  one  offer  only;  that  of  $i,ooo 
from  Merriam  &  Co.,  for  recommending  Webster's  Dictionary.  This 
$1,000  he  passed  to  the  State  Normal  University  then  just  organized, 
and  took  the  treasurer's  receipt  which  he  now  holds.  That  $1,000 
was  given  for  an  apparatus  fund,  and  was  at  once  expended  for  the 
purpose. 


^^QM    W^®E^M^ 


First  Six  Books  of  VirgiVs  yStieid,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By 
Thomas  Chase.     Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia.    W.  B.  Keen  &  Co., 
Chicago.     Price,  $1.25. 
The  text  of  this  edition  is  the  same  as  that  containing  the  entire  poem,  published 
by  this  house.     The  only  difference  is  the  omission  of  the  last  six  books  and  an 
insertion  of  a  vocabulary.     This  arrangement  may  save  a  few  dollars  to  those  who 
will  read  nothing  beyond  Virgil,  but  will  not  be  so  valuable  to  them  as  the  use  of 
a  complete  lexicon,  since  the  study  of  etymology  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
the  translation  and  construction.     The  notes  are  concise  and  excellent,  and  refer  to 
several   Latin  grammars.     The   Metrical  Index,  Notes  on  Classical  Versification, 
and  Index  of  Proper  Names,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.     The  style  of  publica- 
tion is  neat,  convenient,  and  economical.     We  commend  it  to  our  classical  friends 
generally. 
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'      Eclectic  Series  of  Geography.    By  A.  Von  Steinwehr  and  D.  G.  Brinton.    Wil- 
son, HiNKLE,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  series  consists  of  three  books — a  Primary,  an  Intermediate,  and  a  School 
Geography.  Among  the  commendable  points  in  them,  we  notice:  1st,  a  uniform 
order  and  treatment  of  topics  presented ;  2d,  the  facts  collated;  3d,  excellence  of 
its  maps;  4th,  the  change  of  type,  by  which  the  attention  is  at  once  called  to  the 
topic  of  each  statement;  5th,  the  mechanical  execution,  which  is  better  than  that 
of  any  other  school  book  we  have  yet  seen.  The  publishers  deserve  special  credit 
for  their  admirable  work.  While  we  see  so  many  things  to  commend,  there  are 
some  defects,  which  are  also  apparent.  In  the  Primary,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  definitions  of  the  divisions  of  land  and  water,  states  of  society,  government, 
etc.,  that  are  not  in  their  true  place  in  a  primary  work.  It  is  evidently  intended 
that  classes  beginning  the  book  should  have  considerable  oral  instruction  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  yet  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  to  what  a  class 
beginning  this  study  should  first  be  taught,  and  in  most  books  the  old  order  is  still 
followed.  We  believe  that  mathematical  geography  should  not  be  presented  very 
early  in  the  course.  Some  definitions  are  a  little  faulty — that  of  a  continent,  circle, 
etc.  It  says  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure,  etc.,  and  then  speaks  of  circles  as  drawn 
around  the  earth.  It  says  that  the  parallels  are  small  circles  passing  around  the 
earth,  etc.;  that  the  polar  circles  are  parallels  drawn  233^  degrees  from  the  poles; 
that  a  number  of  great  and  small  circles  are  imagined  to  be  drawn  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  still  asserts  that  a  great  circle  divides  the  eart/i  into  two  equal  parts 
called  hemisfheres,  etc. — an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  circle.  The  highest  of 
the  series,  or  School  Geography,  is  a  good  book,  the  best  of  the  series. 

Shorter  Course  of  Epglish  Grammar.  By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M,,  Author  of  a  "Com- 
prehensive Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  "Composition  and  Rhetoric," 
etc.     IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  author  calls  this  work  a  revision  of  his  Elementary  Grammar,  and  designs 
it  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  his  Common  School  and  First 
Lessons.  There  is  little  resemblance  however  to  his  former  works,  save  in  false 
syntax.  The  first  part,  or  "  Oral  Course,"  is  well  presented,  containing  numerous 
examples  and  exercises  for  illustration  and  drill.  In  his  "Text  Course,"  he  aims  to 
combine  etymology,  syntax,  and  punctuation.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  contains 
considerable  false  syntax,  much  of  it  being  the  same.  We  doubt  whether  his 
arrangement  is  best,  whether  his  treatment  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  sufficiently 
explicit,  though  sufficiently  long,  for  the  grade  of  the  book;  and  whether  there  are 
examples  enough  for  practice  after  the  syntax  of  each  part  of  speech  to  fix  the 
analysis  and  construction  of  the  sentence  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  practice.  To 
our  notion,  it  is  the  best  book  on  grammar  the  author  has  written. 

From  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  we  have  Sallust's  Catiliita  et 
yugurtha.  This  work  is  in  the  same  style,  etc.,  as  the  previous  volumes  of  Chase 
&  Stuart's  series  of  classics.  No  other  commendation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
mechanical  execution  of  this  book  is  needed  than  the  statement  that  it  is  worthy 
of  its  predecessors.  The  large,  open  type,  the  size  of  the  volume,  the  explanatory 
notes,  and  the  lexicon,  are  strong  recommendations  of  this  edition  of  Sallust. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Dr.  Hart's  Manual  of  Compsoition  and 
Rhetoric.  Our  objection  to  this  book  is  its  fulness.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
this  work  can  be  used  to  so  good  advantage  in  the  jiublic  school  as  a  work  which 
embraces  less.  For  reference,  or  for  use  in  the  higher  schools,  the  work,  by  its 
systematic  arrangement  and  fulness  in  details,  is  well  adapted.  H. 

From  Root  &  Cady  we  have  some  excellent  music  books:  The  Prize,  by  Geo. 
F.  Root,  an  appropriately-named  collection  of  Sunday-school  music.  We  notice 
in  this  book  some  decided  improvements  upon  fonner  pviblications.  We  commend 
especially  the  author's  attempt  to  furnish  music  for  the  Sunday-school,  which  shall 
be  pure  and  ele\'ating  in  sentiment,  and  not  mere  jingle  and  repetition  of  meaning- 
less phrases.  H. 
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The  Palm  is  a  collection  of  sacred  music  for  choirs,  singing-schools,  and  con- 
ventions, by  C.  M.  Wyman,  We  notice  in  this  book  several  chapters  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  rnusic,  a  collection  of  glees  and  choruses,  one  for  Sunday-school  and 
social  worship,  one  ench  of  anthems,  sentences,  chants*  and  familiar  congregational 
tunes.     Some  of  the  selections  are  very  tine.  H. 

The  Pacific  Glee  Book  is  a  collection  of  secular  music,  consisting  of  part  songs, 
solos  and  choruses,  glees  and  operatic  pieces.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Root  and  James 
R.  Murray.  This  book  has  all  the  elements  of  popularitj  with  musicians,  and 
deserves  their  favor.  H. 

The  North  American  Revie.iv  (James  R.  Osgood)  for  this  quarter  is  imiformly 
good.  "The  Aborigines  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  Dr.  William  Elder;  "The  Govern- 
ment and  the  Railroad  Corporations,"  by  Chai-les  Francis  Adams;  "Mining  Schools 
m  the  United  States;"  ex-Secretary  Cox's  article  on  "Civil  Service  Refonn ;"  "Prussia 
:ind  Gei-many;"  "  Modern  Architecture;"  and  a  paper  on  Pope,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  are  the  articles  of  this  number.  That  on  "Civil  Service  Reform"  will 
probably  attract  most  attention  at  this  juncture.  The  reviews,  though  brief,  are 
excellent.     $6  per  3'ear. 

Journal  of  Sfeculative  Philosophy.  This  number,  the  last  of  Vol.  IV,  contains 
the  following:  The  Finite  and  the  Intinite,  The  Meditations  of  Descartes  (Sixth), 
and  Hegel  on  the  Philosophy  of  Plato.  In  Vol.  V  the  editor  expects  to  publish, 
besides  other  valuable  matter,  a  complete  translation  of  Hegel's  Exposition  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle;  Contributions  to  Philosophy  (by  the  editor);  Fichte's 
Destination  of  Man;  Translations  of  Hegel's  Phenomenology,  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  and  Psychology;  and  Karl  Rosenkranz's  System  of  Pedagogics.  Edited 
and  published  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis.     $2  a  year. 

The  Eclectic  (E.  R.  Pelton,  N.  Y.)  contains  the  cream  of  English  literature,  and 
is  a  delight  to  all  who  would  read  the  best  articles,  and  yet  have  neither  time  to  read 
nor  means  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  English  magazines.  Froude's  paper  "  On 
Progress"  in  the  February  number  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 
Monthly,  at  $5  a  year. 

The  Nation  is  a  weekly  journal  of  literature  and  news.  It  has  no  equal  among 
the  weeklies  of  the  day.  Independent,  high-toned,  critical,  just,  and  conscientiou.-., 
its  speaks  its  convictions  without  fear  or  favor.  Neither  party,  nor  power,  nor 
money  affects  its  character.  It  is  domg  the  country  inestimable  sersice.  Published 
by  E.L.  GoDKiN  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $5  a  year. 

Every  Saturday  (J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.)  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  full  of 
news  and  illustrations,  and  now  containing  a  serial  by  Madame  George  Sarid, 
which  is  as  well  recei\'ed  as  her  former  novels.  Its  views  on  political  matters  are 
unprejudiced  and  independent.  The  variety  and  excellence  of  its  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  notice.     $5  a  year. 

The  Fhrenoloi^nad  yonrmtl  (S.  R.  Wells,  N.  Y.)  contains,  among  others,  the 
following  articles:  "What  Can  I  Do  Best.^"  "The  Christian  Church,'  with  por- 
traits and  sketches;  "Temperament;"  "The  Evils  of  Chignons;"  and  Physical 
Culture."  It  would  be  better  for  us,  as  a  people,  if  we  obsei-ved  the  laws  of  health 
and  physical  development  more  than  we  do.     $3  a  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DRA  WRACKS  IN  TEACHING. 


REV.  F.    S.   JEWELL,    PH.    D.,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


No.  4. — Intellectual  Dranvhacks. 

Among  the  disadvantages  or  drawbacks,  peculiar  to  the  profession 
of  teaching,  the  most  marked  are  those  which  affect  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  teacher.  They  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  of  the  most 
serious  character.  A  profession  may  task  and  try  the  intellect  to  its 
■utmost,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  its  activity,  its  vigor,  its  reso- 
lution. In  such  a  case,  the  only  evil  to  be  feared  is  that  of  exhaustion  or 
destruction  of  power,  from  excess  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendencies  of  the  labor  imposed  on  the  intellect  may  be  to  restrict, 
depress,  or  stagnate  its  powers.  In  such  case,  the  mind  suffers  for  want 
of  scope  and  development;  it  practically  perishes  through  suppression  of 
growth.  This  is  the  evil  against  which  the  teacher  has  need  to  be  upon 
his  guard. 

That  this  is  the  tendency  of  teaching,  at  least  in  its  more  common 
walks,  may  be  seen  by  looking  in  detail  at  the  causes  which  operate 
towards  that  end.  First,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  teacher  is  restricted,  in 
his  range  of  intellectual  effort  in  the  school-room,  to  simple  rudiments. 
The  status  and  capacity  of  the  mind  on  which  he  has  to  work  compel 
him  to  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  things,  and  to  move  foi-ward  only 
by  slow  degrees  and  short  reaches.  His  effort  must  be,  not  to  struggle 
forward  and  upward  to  the  grander  and  more  invigorating  heights  of 
truth,  but  to  hold  himself  back,  and  keep  himself  down  to  the  level  and 
within  the  reach  of  minds  hardly  yet  upon  the  threshhold  of  science.  The 
tendency  of  this,  when  long  continued,  to  dull  the  ambition  and  belittle 
the  understanding,  must  be  evident. 
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Again,  the  teacher  has  to  deal,  in  the  main,  with  an  immature,  unrea- 
soning, and  dependent  class  of  minds.  This  robs  him  of  the  sharpening 
influence  of  criticism  and  conflict.  It  drifts  him  into  a  line  and  habit  of 
sheer  dogmatism.  As  his  simple  dicta  must  suffice  for  his  immediate 
charge,  he  at  length  comes  to  regard  it  as  enough  for  his  adult  associates. 
He  ends  by  even  relying  upon  it  wholly  for  himself.  This  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  end  of  any  habit  of  judicious  investigation  and  rational 
judgment;  than  which  hardly  anything  can  be  more  vicious  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  understanding.  How  vicious — and  beyond  the  individual 
teacher — may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  to  this  are  due  the  crude,  partial, 
unreasoned,  extreme,  and  antagonistic  views  with  which  the  subject  of 
education  is  evei*ywhere  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

Beyond  this,  the  demand  of  the  school-room  upon  the  teacher  for  a 
dispersed  attention  and  temporary  memory,  is  perpetually  demoralizing 
in  its  influence  on  the  intellect.  The  necessity  of  habits  of  close  concen- 
tration and  fixed  retention,  to  the  best  advancement  in  knowledge,  and 
the  highest  development  of  intellectual  power,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
discussion.  Yet,  in  its  varied  and  ever-shifting  demands,  the  school-work 
trains  the  teacher,  most  persistently,  to  the  very  opposite.  Not  concentra- 
tion of  thought,  but  dispersion — "  scatteration,"  as  it  has  been  humor- 
ously termed — is  the  law ;  to  retain  things  only  so  long  as  is  needed,  and 
then  drop  them  from  thought,  to  make  way  for  the  next.  How  evil  is 
the  influence  of  this,  may  be  seen  from  noticing  how  few  teachers,  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  expected  of  the  intellectual  character  of  their 
calling,  can  be  found  pursuing  systematically  and  with  success  a  thorough 
course  of  outside  study.  The  fact  is,  to  continue  long  a  teacher,  is  to 
destroy  the  scholar. 

Hardly  less  injurious  is  the  influence  of  so  much  text-book  teaching,, 
as  is  common  in  the  schools.  The  pupil  must,  for  various  reasons,  not 
all  of  them  creditable  to  our  teaching,  have  a  text-book.  As  the  pupil 
follows  the  text-book,  so,  forsooth,  must  the  teacher.  Both  the  study  and 
the  recitation  must  be  rounded  in  by  the  circuit  of  the  text-book.  The 
text-book  comes,  thus,  to  take  the  place  of  all  original  thinking  in  the 
school.  It  actually,  as  most  commonly  used,  represses  thought.  It  does 
this  the  more  vigorously,  as  it  is  itself  thorough  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  then,  how  detrimental  to  intellectual  growth  and  power,  this 
text-book  slavery  must  be. 

Lastly,  among  these  intellectual  drawbacks,  must  be  named  the  rou- 
tine monotony,  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  school  round.  Of 
course,  without   an  order,  nothing  will  be  sure  of  being  done.     Unless 
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that  order  be  fixed,  it  will  not  long  remain  any  order  at  all.  And  this 
■order,  carried  on  from  day  to  day,  runs  almost  inevitably  into  a  monot- 
onous routine,  which  reduces  everything  to  an  automatic  lifelessness  that 
ends  in  sheer  mental  stagnation.  Multitudes  of  teachers  are  yearly  set- 
tling more  and  more  into  this  state  of  stagnation,  to  the  destruction  of 
both  their  teaching  and  themselves;  and  what  is  worse,  with  no  seeming 
counter  resolution  or  reluctance. 

Now,  that  influences  so  adverse  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  elevation  of  his  calling  to  its  just  place  in  public  estima- 
tion, demand  systematic  and  vigorous  correction,  does  not  need  to  be 
•argued  here.  The  necessity  and  duty  of  the  teacher  is  evident  on  the 
very  fade  of  things.  But  what  he  can  and  ought  to  do,  may  justly  claim 
a  somewhat  explicit  notice. 

First,  then,  let  him  consider  what  he  owes  to  himself  as  a  man — 
as  endowed  with  mind.  Let  him  assiduously  protect,  build  up,  and 
improve  his  own  mind.  He  will  be  the  better  teacher,  just  as  he  is  the 
more  a  cultivated  man. 

Or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  prepare  for  every  school  exercise  before- 
hand. Study  the  lesson;  analyze  and  re-arrange  the  subject  matter;  set  it 
before  your  own  mind,  as  you  propose  to  set  it  before  the  class;  seek  for 
outside  matter  that  will  add  interest  to  the  exercise;  tabulate  all  your 
material;  teach  from  your  tables — not  from  the  book.  In  short — think; 
keep  thinking;  do  nothing  without  thinking. 

Again,  study  how  to  vary  your  order  knd  your  methods,  so  as  to 
break  up  monotony,  and  secure  life  and  freshness,  just  as  carefully  as  you 
study  to  secure  a  good  order  and  the  best  methods.  A  just  variety  in  the 
school  exercises  Is  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  your  own  mind,  as 
it  is  to  the  mind  of  the  child.     Hence,  keep  out  of  every  rut. 

Carry  on  some  branch  of  study  outside  of  the  school.  Not  a  course 
of  studies ;  that  will  generally  be  too  much.  Do  not  take  one  of  the 
school  studies ;  you  want  a  change.  Select  something  interesting  (some 
branch  of  natural  science,  history,  literature,  the  useful  or  the  fine  arts) ; 
you  will  hardly  keep  It  up  unless  it  is  Interesting. 

Aside  from  such  study,  or  in  place  of  it,  if  you  lack  health  and 
strength,  give  especial  attention  to  proper  reading.  Take  and  read  care- 
fully some  first-class  weekly  newspaper,  and  one  of  the  best  monthly 
magazines.  As  to  the  latter  you  can't  go  amiss,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed 
■of  your  own  insensibility  to  the  blessings  of  the  age,  to  go  without 
Harper's,  the  Atlantic,  Scribner's,  the  Galaxy — it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
>to  stop  In  [this_]  age  of  matchless  periodicals.     Read  such ;  you  need  to 
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keep  up  with  the  age ;  you  are  not  half  a  man,  half  a  woman,  if  you 
make  no  effort  to  do  so.  As  to  being  a  teacher,  heaven  save  us  from  all 
teachers  who  have  no  fund,  no  growing  fund  of  general  information  \ 
They  are  dry  enough  to  assuage  a  spring  freshet,  or  create  a  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  by  their  power  of  absorption.  Beyond  reading 
for  general  information,  read  for  the  sake  of  culture.  Read  the  choicest 
works  of  the  best  authors,  thoroughly.  If  you  will  even  commit  to 
memory  the  finer  sayings  or  passages,  it  will  more  than  pay  you. 

Lastly,  make  it  also  a  study  to  obtain  a  recognized  place  in  society. 
You  need  to  know  something  of  men  and  things  by  actual  association, 
by  direct  contact.  You  need  the  stimulus  of  having  a  work  to  do;  at 
least  an  influence  to  exert,  outside  of  the  contracted  sphere  of  the  school- 
room. Do  not,  however,  take  whatever  comes  as  the  needed  society. 
Choose  only  what  is  good ;  select  the  best  society  you  can  find ;  that 
which  will  be  the  most  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  your  own  mind  and 
manners.  And  do  not  wait  for  it  to  come  to  you.  Good  society  will 
never  come  to  the  school-room  after  you ;  in  fact,  not  much  of  any  society 
at  all.  You  must  seek  it  out,  and  by  your  intelligence  and  courtesy, 
command  its  recognition  of  your  claims  to  be  something  more  than  the 
mere  teacher.     Society,  in  general,  knows  only  the  man  or  the  woman. 


CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  IN  TEACHING, 


GEORGE    ROWLAND. 


Success  in  teaching  is  not,  in  its  elements,  so  different  from  that  in 
other  employments  as  many  seem  to  believe.  First  of  all,  the  want  of 
which  must  ensure  failure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a  cheerful  hearti- 
ness in  the  work. 

By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  teacher  must  come  into  the  world  with 
an  inborn  consciousness  of  his  mission,  with  the  irresistible  cry  of  hunger- 
ing childhood  beating  upon  the  tympanum  of  his  sympathetic  soul,  any 
more  than  that  the  chair  in  which  he  sits  should  begin  to  get  its  legs, 
while  yet  in  the  bud,  when,  in  fact,  it  might  have  made  a  fair  show,  per- 
haps, in  a  picture-frame,  or  a  blacking-brush.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  made  his  choice  without  a  severe  and  painful  struggle^ 
but,  having  made  it,  that  he  should  take  it  as  the  work  of  his  choice,  and 
render  it,  at  least,  that  reasonable  devotion,  to  which  the  object  of  one's 
choice  is  ever  entitled. 
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One  would  hardly  expect  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  business  or  pro- 
fession, who,  accepting  a  clerkship,  should  merely  submit  to  his  enforced 
attendance  at  the  counting-room  or  office  during  the  hours  of  business, 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  might  follow  his  vagrant  thoughts  else- 
where, with  an  impatience  second  only  to  that  with  which  he  waited  for 
his  weekly  or  monthly  stipend.  Yet  how  often  do  persons  haul  up  at 
the  school-room,  as  a  sort  of  dry  dock  for  temporary  repairs  to  their  bat- 
tered and  dismantled  pocket-books,  with  perhaps  a  chance  for  observa- 
tions before  launching  out  for  a  more  desired  port;  sometimes  even  berat- 
ing the  situation  as  unworthy  of  such  craft  as  their's,  without  any  move- 
ment, however,  to  set  their  barnacled  bottoms  afloat  prematurely. 

A  second  cause  of  failure,  of  a  diflerent  kind  from  the  former,  though 
sometimes  its  companion,  is  an  undue  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  position. 
Seating  himself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  little  authority,  and  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  guard  of  frigid  formalities,  he  issues  his  man- 
dates to  his  little  ti'embling  and  shrinking  subjects,  who  need  rather  to 
feel  the  warm  grasp  of  a  strong,  tender  hand,  to  lead  them  over  the  hard 
places,  or  to  have  a  cheering  voice  calling  to  them  to  come  up  in  the  sun- 
shine, where  it  is  warmer  and  pleasanter.  But  most  children  do  not 
readily  submit  to  the  freezing  process,  and  contrive,  by  various  little 
modes  of  friction,  to  create  a  warmth,  sometimes  making  it  too  hot  to 
hold  his  sublime  port. 

And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  as  another  cause,  that  a  mor- 
bid conscientiousness  often  works  to  the  injury,  if  not  the  failure  of 
teachers.  They  have  been  so  often  enjoined  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  dealing  with  immortal  beings,  that  they  seem  verily  to  be  looking, 
every  minute,  for  airy  wings  to  sprout  from  the  shoulders  of  the  lumpiest 
little  clod  committed  to  their  charge.  They  forget  that  "  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory,"  and  are  weighed  down  with  their  burden  of 
despair,  because  they  do  not  see  the  same  twinkle  of  interest  and  intelli- 
gence in  every  pair  of  peepers  before  them,  and  often  dim  what  little 
brightness  there  is,  and  thereby  bring  a  deeper  shadow  over  their  own 
earnest  spirits  by  prolonged  hours  of  weary  effort,  when  both  teacher  and 
pupil  should  have  been  drinking  in  new  joy  and  strength  from  the  sun- 
light, or  the  more  genial  light  of  loved  and  pleasant  faces. 

Another  most  fruitful  cause  of  failure,  resulting  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
too  numerous  to  be  named,  is  an  underestimate  and  neglect  of  personal 
influence.  They  seem  to  look  upon  the  throbbing,  shapeless  mass  of 
aggregate  life  around  them,  as  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  nature,  unlike  any 
thing  found  outside  of  the  school-room.     They  can  not  see  that  it  is  made 
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up  of  distinct  individuals,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  identical  in  species 
with  the  little  units,  the  objects  of  so  much  hope  and  tender  solicitude  in 
their  own  homes,  or  that  of  their  acquaintances,  with  every  variety  of 
inherited  and  acquired  disposition  and  impulse,  from  every  variety  of  dis- 
cipline and  culture.  And  so,  an-anglng  every  thing  according  to  this 
theor}',  "  in  such  a  logical  way,"  tliey  jog  complacently  along  in  the  old 
ruts,  wholly  unaware  of  a  screw  loose  here,  or  a  strain  there,  never  so 
much  as  dreaming  that  their^"  masterpiece"  can  "break  down,"  till  some 
eai'ly  day  they  are  suddenly  waked  up  by  "  something  decidedly  like  a 
spill,"  to  find  that  their  system  and  their  authority  are  "all  in  a  heap  or 
mound — as  if  they  had  been  to  tlie  mill  and  ground." 

And  a  few — heaven  help  them  I — fail  because  human  aid  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  do  them  any  service. 


1 


WHAT  OF   THE  FUTURE? 


When  any  wonderful  display  of  greatness  is  shown  by  any  people, 
the  cause  of  that  gi"eatness  is  generally  expressed  in  these  words,  "  The 
schoolmaster  has  been  among  them."  On  all  hands  the  admission  is 
made,  that  he  generates  power  by  generating  thought  and  by  improving 
mind,  and  utilizes  this  power  by  making  it  obedient  to  the  dictates  of 
right  and  reason.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  dangerous. 
But  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  admission  of  the  gi-eat  service 
of  the  teacher  to  society  and  the  state,  and  that  their  destinies  are  in 
his  keeping. 

It  is  his  province,  therefore,  to  educate  public  opinion;  to  instill 
into  his  pupils'  minds  those  principles  which  should  form  their  rule  of 
action  through  life,  and  to  direct  their  sympathies  to  higher  and  purer 
ideas  that  broaden,  strengthen,  and  refine  the  character,  and  beget  healthy 
and  manly  sentiment.  Surely  this  is  a  compliment  that  no  other  class 
has  ever  received,  and  should  encourage  all  to  higher  personal  attain- 
ments, and  to  higher  aims  in  their  educational  labor. 

But  in  one  respect  it  is  to  be  feared   that  teachers  are  not  laying  a 

sure  foundation  for  the  future.     There  seems  to  be  a  growing  restiveness 

under  restraint  on  the  part  of   children,  that  is  sympathized  with  by 

parents,  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  obedience,  unless  it  be 

made  pleasant  for  the  children.     A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Board  ol 

Education  of  New  York  reported  the  following : 

"  Of  all  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  future  of  our  country,  none,  not  even 
the  fetid  tide  of  official  corruption,  is  so  fearful  as  the  gradual  decrease  in  our  habit 
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the  caprices  c^  thor  children,  and  now  ttt 
matter  of  ridicnle;  he  is  nnsnslained  by  the 
se^n  to  force  him  into  an  attitude  of  hoEt: 
carry  thdr  point.     Thb  oi^;ht  not  so  to  be.      7 
in  caltme  and  in  ciiaractar  to  others,  and  1: 
public,  even  the  press,  wbicii  for  most  par: 
truer  thoughts. 

It  is  lamentablv  —  f  ---  --^-^     ^    -        - 

tiiat  so  darkens  die  :" 

authority  that  is  pit:^- 

^indple,  <H"  the  h^l-- - 

ibie?     How  can  they  leir; 

have  not  first  becor  ..rr.- 

If  this  le^pcMQsibilit;-  r  _  ey 

are  not  d<Mng  dior  utr^r^t    :  ,  =5 

becoming  stroller  £•/ ' 

aon  first  stated,  the  :  T 

at  least  lead  in  the  r  v. 


-The  right  is  t^ii  ^-^j;-  :::«  all  oSher  good-     In 

seekii^andadherii^  to  it,  w;  :  :  nly  hjypiness.^ 
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THE  PARENT. 


i 


It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  party  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
workings  of  our  school  system,  the  party  that  is  responsible  for  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  city  schools,  is  seldom  mentioned  in  educational 
journals,  and  never  thought  of  in  the  institutes  and  other  assemblies  of 
teachers.  We  allude  to  the  parent.  We  do  not  promise  a  methodical 
treatment  of  this  subject — which  comprises  the  better  portion  of  the 
human  family — but  a  few  hints  of  the  relation  of  the  parent  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  course  it  is  advisable  for  the  latter  to  pursue.  As  the  pioneers  in 
the  gold  region  contented  themselves  with  surface  washings,  and  a  little 
dust  extorted  from  a  panful  of  earth,  leaving  the  thorough  working  of  the 
mines  to  machinery  and  capital,  so  we  shall  resign  the  elaboration  of  this 
extensive  theme  to  thought  and  erudition. 

Both  parent  and  teacher  frequently  make  the  same  mistake  tliat  is 
usually  committed  respecting  labor  and  capital,  viz :  that  their  interests 
are  antagonistic.  It  is  too  often  true,  that  the  teacher  seeks  to  oppose 
rather  than  to  conciliate  the  pet  plans  and  prejudices  of  the  parent,  and 
quite  as  often  it  seems  to  be  the  dearest  wish  of  the  parent  to  throw  ev'ery 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  teacher.  How  suicidal  and  short-sighted  such 
a  course  is  in  either  case,  it  is  well  to  know,  but  useless  to  tell. 

To  the  teacher,  the  co-operation  of  the  parent  is  invaluable.  It  is- 
well,  then,  in  difficult  cases,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  parent,  to  learn 
with  what  manner  of  man  or  woman  we  have  to  deal.  Generally,  it  is 
sufficient  to  see  one  only  of  the  two;  but  let  the  one  seen  be  the  master- 
spirit; for  it  is  in  the  family,  as  in  logic  and  geometry — the  greater 
includes  the  less.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  gospel;  soitis 
never  necessary  to  call  in  the  parents  of  well-behaved  children,  or  of  those 
given  to  honorable  mischief  and  frolic.  But  the  teacher  should  not  neg- 
lect to  see  the  parents  of  the  children  whose  adjectives  of  description 
would  not  look  well  on  paper;  and  especially  the  father,  in  families  into 
which  the  mother  conceals  the  faults  of  the  children  from  the  legal 
head. 

Parents  of  bad  children  may  be  good  and  judicious  people;  but  they 
are  generally  either  vicious  or  weak.  A  single  interview  and  a  good 
understanding  with  the  judicious  parent  generally  settle  all  past  and  pre- 
vent future  trouble ;  and  with  respect  to  parents  whose  influence  on  their 
children's  morals  is  bad,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  know  them.  The 
teacher  is  steering  through  the  prejudice,  ignorance,  passion,  and  pervers- 
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ity  of  a  small  colony,  and  it  is  essential  for  him  to  know  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  every  bend,  snag,  rock,  and  sand-bar. 

In  all  intei^views  with  parents,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  remember 
that  parents  have  an  unbounded  affection  for  their  children,  whatever  may 
be  the  complexion,  or  character,  or  conduct  of  the  latter.  This  affection 
ought  to  be  respected,  because  it  is  policy  to  do  so,  and  because  it  is  a 
benign  provision  of  nature.  Young  teachers  are  apt  to  deride  the  over- 
weening love  of  parents  for  tlieir  children ;  they  forget  how  foolish  their 
parents  were  over  them,  and  know  not  how  supremely  ridiculous  they 
will  be  with  their  own  offspring.  And  teachers  should  know  that  pro- 
genitors love  their  young  partly  for  their  virtues,  but  principally  for  such 
faults  as  are  the  repetition  of  their  own  failings.  The  great  Fowler  boasts 
that  his  children  have  the  same  awkward  tricks  of  limb  that  he  possesses; 
and  to  see  their  own  homely  features  reproduced,  is  very  delightful  to 
parents'  hearts,  however  hard  it  may  be  on  the  little  ones.  It  is  so,  too, 
with  flaws  in  character.  Hence,  the  teacher  should  make  the  most  of 
the  good  qualities  of  his  child  to  the  parent  and  touch  upon  the  real  diffi- 
culty very  lightly,  and  full  co-operation  will  be  secured. 

The  parent  does  not  love  impartial  justice  in  the  teacher,  however 
much  he  may  protest  his  regard  for  even-handed  measures.  The  teacher 
that  is  equally  favorable  to  all  his  pupils  is  considered  by  the  people  of 
his  district  to  be  as  cold,  as  distant,  and  as  blind  as  the  goddess  with  the 
scales,  whom  he  is  trying  to  represent.  Everybody  must  believe  that,  you 
think  just  a  little  more  of  his  hopeful  than  you  do  of  anybody  else's, 
before  you  become  enthusiastically  popular  in  your  district.  The  teacher 
who  expects  to  satisfy  by  genuine,  thorough  teaching,  alone,  is  as  much 
mistaken  in  his  course  as  would  be  the  phrenologist  who  should  give  the 
exact  value  of  all  our  bad  bumps,  or  the  trade-drummer  who  should 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  a  rival  house.  This  is  not  humbug,  but  tact 
in  teaching.  For  want  of  this  tact  some  of  the  best  teachers  have  unfortu- 
nately failed,  aiid  with  this  tact,  with  the  ability  to  make  parents  and 
pupils  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  some  of  the  most  worthless 
have  succeeded.  A  teacher  may  carry  his  classes  through  their  studies, 
making  them  believe  that  he  knows  everything,  and  that  they  know 
everything,  and  yet  do  no  more  teaching  than  the  school-room  clock;  for 
"  going  through  the  book"  is  no  more  teaching  than  riding  on  the  railroad, 
is  surveying  the  land  over  which  we  travel. 

A  good  way  of  dealing  with  the  parent  is  to  throw  upon  his  shoul- 
ders the  entire  responsibility  of  his  child's  conduct  in  school  and  out. 
The  sooner  we  become  teachers  in  the  sense  of  instructors,  and  cease  lo 
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"be  reformers  of  criminals,  or  punishers  of  childish  iniquity,  the  sooner 
shall  we  bring  our  profession  to  its  true  dignity  and  respectability.  In  a 
"barber-shop,  lately,  a  bright  little  fellow  screamed  when  the  operator 
brought  the  shears  near  his  head,  declaring  that  he  "  wasn't  going  to  let 
a  barber-shop  cut  his  hair,"  The  barber  lifted  him  off  the  chair,  and 
called  "  next,"  with  the  remark  that  he  had  no  time  to  pacify  children 
while  the  shop  was  so  full,  telling  the  attendant  to  take  the  child  to  his 
papa.  This  he  did,  though  the  little  chap  was  "  beating  him  out  of  thirty- 
five  cents."  A  teacher,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  apply  familiar  arguments,  till  the  boy  should  agree  to  be 
shorn  by  "a  barber-shop."  May  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  barber.? 
When  a  little  fellow  declines  our  good  offices,  why  not  tell  him  to  go  to 
his  papa,  and  then  call  next.'' 

A  queer  parent  is  the  one  who  insists  upon  your  whipping  his  child, 
saying:  "Bate  him,  sir,  and  I'll  pray  for  you."  The  answer  to  all  such 
should  be  the  same  that  Wellington  sent  to  the  troublesome  Frenchman; 
For  the  man  who  is  most  cruel  to  his  child,  is  the  most  unreasonable  and 
furious  when  that  child  suffers  the  least  unkindness  at  the  hands  of  another. 
This  pai'ent  would  be  dangerous  were  he  not  always  a  coward.  People 
can  scarcely  forgive  those  who  hurt  their  children  accidentally,  much  less 
those  who  give  them  pain  intentionally.  Their  theories  of  school  govern- 
ment make  them  overlook  a  great  deal ;  but  there  is,  far  in,  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  which  no  theory  can  remove.  The  lyceum  decides  that  the 
intellect  is  more  potent  than  our  emotional  nature ;  but  in  the  face  of  this 
gi-and  decision  we  know  that  the  parent  takes  more  delight  in  the  inar- 
ticulate jabberings  of  his  infant,  than  he  would  derive  from  the  finest 
eftbrt  of  the  most  eloquent  orator.     Feeling  beats  reason  ten  to  one. 

A  very  foolish  parent  is  the  one  who  ignores  his  child's  faults,  and 
says:  "  Well,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  teacher  you  are,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  Mary  could  have  done  anything  wrong."  He  is  to  be 
pitied ;  his  folly  will  work  out  its  own  punishment.  An  astute  parent 
is  the  one  who  complains  that  you  are  advancing  his  little  daughter  very 
rapidly,  while  the  girl's  twin  brother,  whose  promotion  is  of  much  greater 
moment,  is  cruelly  kept  back  by  you  in  a  very  low  class.  This  man 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Sorosis. 

The  parent  who  received  hard  knocks  in  his  school-boy  days  is  your 
natural,  or  rather  your  educated,  enemy.  He  has  formed  his  generic  idea 
of  a  teacher  in  the  "  deestrict  school^'  or  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Faddy  Burns, 
and  will  not  measure  our  live  teachers  by  any  other  standard.  He  is,  at 
least,  consistent  in  his  enmity;  he  hates  teachers,  for  he  owes  little  to  the 
schoolmaster. 
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The  parent  who  sends  complaints  to  the  newspapers,  or  writes  abu- 
sive editorials,  is  easily  identified.  He  rakes  and  scrapes  up  eveiy  little 
school  scandal  that  happens  from  Maine  to  the  Lower  Missouri  Bottoms, 
picks  up  every  childish  rumor,  exaggerates  and  poisons  it,  as  a  boy  inflates 
a  bladder,  or  as  a  butcher  blows  up  a  lean  mutton.  And  why  ?  The 
poor  man  failed  in  some  pedagogical  enterprise,  and  can  never  forgive  the 
profession  that  refused  to  admit  him  within  its  pale. 

The  tax-paying  parent  is  quite  a  personage.  In  our  younger  days 
we  foolishly  supposed  that  the  bulk  of  taxes  in  this  city  was  paid  by  the 
shrewd  old  codgers  who  bought  real  estate  in  the  city's  early  days  at  the 
rate  of  a  pair  of  boots  per  acre,  and  who  have  since  become  wealthy 
because  they  could  not  get  their  boots  back  when  they  wished  to  sell  out» 
But  we  find  this  a  mistake;  for  the  taxes  of  Chicago  appear  to  be  paid 
by  the  parents  of  a  few  disorderly  boys. 

The  official  parent  is  an  express  package,  marked  glass,  and  must  be 
handled  with  care.  The  wealthy  parent  looks  down  upon  the  starveling 
teacher,  and  communicates  the  same  feeling  to  his  children ;  while  the 
under-paid,  semi-professional  parent  envies  the  teacher  his  salary  and,  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  makes  him  earn  his  money.  The  parent  who 
knew  your  mother's  people  in  the  old  countiy,  and  wants  the  rules  sus- 
pended in  consideration  thereof,  is  hard  to  manage.  And  it  is  a  pity  that 
you  can  not  say  to  the  parent  whose  child  over-worked  himself  in  preparing 
for  examination  in  the  tenth  grade :  "  Much  learning  hath  made  thee 
mad." 

And  generally  the  more  teachers  learn  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  parent,  the  more  charity  they  will  exercise  towards  the 
children.  Troublesome,  and  mischievous,  and  thoughtless,  and  perverse 
as  the  little  fellows  are,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  worse.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that,  in  a  place  where  policemen,  with  revolver  and  cluh,  can, 
with  difficulty,  keep  the  old  folks  sti'aight,  the  young  folks  are  marched 
in  and  out  by  the  thousand,  and  kept  busy  and  orderly  with  few  harsh 
words  and  fewer  blows.  This  is  a  better  omen  than  a  flight  of  birds 
over  the  Roman  forum,  or  a  display  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  templed  Greece,  or  the  miracle  of  a  luminous  cross  in  a 
Christian  land.  May  we  not  believe  that  to  make  succeeding  generations 
of  teachers  and  pupils  exceed  their  predecessors  in  worldly  usefulness^ 
mental  activity,  and  reasoning  piety  is  the  sublime  plan  of 

The  Parent.? 

"  All  reform  must  come  by  pain. 
Proportioned,  may  be,  to   the  change." 
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GO  VERNMENT.~No.  2. 


That  the  difficulties  attending  school  discipline  are  really  very  great, 
and  not  usually  overestimated,  is  fully  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  not  unfre- 
•quently  happens  that  scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with 
instructive  ability  of  rare  excellence,  is  comjDletely  neutralized  by  a  total 
or  even  partial  deficiency  in  governing  power;  that  it  not  less  frequently 
happens  that  the  causes  which  occasionally  bring  the  public  schools  of 
"this  and  other  communities  into  popular  disesteem,  have  their  origin  in 
the  imprudent  governmental  measures  adopted,  it  may  be,  by  only  a 
single  teacher.     Another  illustration  of  the  point  in  consideration  may  be 
ffound  in  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  personal  animosities  frequently 
engendered  by  hasty,  incautious,  impolitic  acts  of  discipline,  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  in  many  instances,  by  those  who  possess  many  of  the  most 
esssential  characteristics  of  successful  teachers. 

He  who  purposes  to  construct  a  system  of  government,  or  frame  a 
code  of  laws,  should  first  thoroughly  inform  himself  respecting  the  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  moral  condition,  tendencies,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
beings  for  whom  he  intends  to  legislate.  He  should  carefully  study  their 
wants,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which,  in  the  given  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  those  wants  may  be  best  satisfied.  To  proceed 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  beings  to  be  governed 
would,  probably,  lead  to  the  absurdity  of  requiring  what  would  be  impos- 
sible in  many  cases,  and  equally  superfluous  in  as  many  more.  Legisla- 
tion for  society,  by  legislators  wholly  or  even  partially  ignoi'ant  of  its 
present  condition,  would  be  as  likely  to  injure  as  to  improve,  to^degrade 
as  to  elevate.  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  those  of  whose 
general  tendencies  and  individual  peculiarities  teachers  know  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  would,  in  many  cases,  not  only  fail  to  produce  desir- 
able results,  but  also  rouse  into  violent  opposition  those  very  elements 
whose  action  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  restrain,  if  not  suppress. 

Teachers  often  fail  to  secure  the  highest,  best,  and  most  rational  form 
or  mode  of  government  by  not  presenting  to  pupils,  even  young  pupils, 
sufficient  motives  for  the  cheerful  performance  of  what  is  required  of 
them.  Children,  it  is  true,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  creatures  of  impulse. 
It  is  true  their  actions  often  seem  as  destitute  of  choice  and  predetermina- 
tion as  do  those  of  irrational  animals.  But  because  we  can  not  perceive 
and  weigh  the  forces  which  impel  children  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  act  or 
to  refrain  from  acting,  we  may  not  justly  conclude  that  no  such  impelling 
■forces  exist,  and  operate  upon  their  minds  as  upon  the  minds  of  adults. 
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Young  pupils  are,  probably,  not  always  conscious  of  a  motive  by 
■which  they  are  induced  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  school;  but  the 
teacher,  by  careful  and  intelligent  observation,  may  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  incentives  to  wrong  conduct,  and  may,  doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  do  much  to  counteract  the  legitimate  influences  of  such 
motives,  and  perhaps  supplant  them  altogether  by  motives  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  so  powerful  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  prompt  compliance 
with  all  the  rational  demands  of  good  government.  However  chimer- 
ical this  may  seem  to  some  persons,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  both 
teachers  and  parents  may  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  many  a  less 
profitable  way  than  in  an  earnest  and  sincere  study  of  the  motives  which 
determine  the  actions  of  children.  Nowhere  more  surely  than  in  the 
school-room  will  an  ounce  of  prevention  be  found  to  be  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  An  intelligent  and  persevering  study  of  motives  will,  undoubt- 
•edly,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  this  precious  ounce,  and  to  its  judicious 
application  in  effecting  the  needed  cure. 

There  is  an  attribute  common  to  all  children  of  sound  and  vigorous 
mind  and  body,  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  children,  for  it  seems  to  pertain 
also  to  the  young  of  most  of  the  higher  animals,  which  should  be  made  the 
■subject  of  earnest  thought  by  every  teacher.  I  refer  to  activity,  or  restless- 
ness, as  it  is  often  called.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  healthy,  vig- 
orous childhood  and  youth  than  almost  ceaseless  activity  during  the  hours 
not  devoted  to  sleep.  The  occasion  of  this  universal  activity  in  the  early 
period  of  animal  existence  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  obvious.  The  demand 
for  it  is  peremptor}'^  and  can  not  be  resisted  except  at  the  peril  of  mental 
and  physical  health  and  growth.  It  must  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as 
constitutional,  and  never  be  ascribed  to  malice,  and  seldom  to  love  of 
mischief. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  this  natural  and  irrepressible  activity 
compatible  with  the  order  indispensable  to  mental  labor  and  progress.'' 
May  it  not  be  said,  in  reply,  that  it  is  the  only  condition  on  which  labor 
and  progress  can  exist  at  all?  There  must  be  restraint;  but  there  must 
also  be  direction  and  regulation  by  the  teacher.  In  school  government, 
then,  seek  not  to  suppress  the  energies  of  the  young,  but  rather  to  direct 
them  into  proper  and  useful  channels  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  exer- 
cises, mental  and  physical,  to  their  wants.  E.  C.  D. 


The  study  of  literature  nourishes  youth,  entertains  old  age,  adorns 
prosperity,  solaces  adversity;  is  delightful  at  home  and  unobtrusive 
abroad. 
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OUR  ^UERT  BOX. 


When  would  you  place  the  spelling  book  in  the  hands  of  pupils  ? 

Never.  In  the  first  years  of  a  child's  school  life,  he  will  find  enough 
work  to  do  to  learn  to  spell  and  use  the  words  of  his  readers.  This  is 
necessary  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  text  books  that  follow  later  in 
his  course.  To  learn  to  spell  words  that  convey  no  idea,  and  that  can  not 
be  used,  is  like  committing  the  whole  of  grammar  with  no  study  of  lan- 
guage. When  additional  books  are  given  to  him,  he  will  surely  find 
enough  to  do  to  master  and  make  his  own  the  words  found  in  them  all. 
When  found  in  sentences,  words  convey  some  idea  to  the  pupil,  which  he 
can  readily  retain;  when  alone,  none  whatever,  unless  they  have  been 
seen  or  heard  in  sentences,  or  they  have  been  taught  their  signification. 
We  believe  much  labor  and  time  are  lost  by  the  use  of  the  spelling  book. 

How  would  you  teach  spelling? 

During,  or  in  connection  with  each  recitation,  spell  a  number  of 
words  that  are  new,  or  have  a  signification  not  before  noticed.  For  a 
spelling  exercise,  assign  such  a  portion  of  a  reading  or  other  lesson  as  you 
deem  best,  and  have  the  words  written  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher  or 
some  pupil ;  then  require  each  word  to  be  used  correctly  in  a  sentence. 
As  the  order  of  the  letters  of  a  word  must  become  familiar,  and  as  repe- 
tition to  the  eye  and  ear  begets  this  familiarity,  have  your  pupils  spell- 
both  orally  and  by  writing.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  select  some 
pupil  each  day  to  pronounce  the  words  for  the  class,  as  it  secures  clear 
and  strong  enunciation.  Of  course  no  one  pupil  should  do  this  twice  till 
each  member  of  the  class  has  had  an  opportunity.  In  the  younger  classes. 
no  word  should  be  omitted  that  is  in  the  reader  or  other  book  used ;  the 
pupils  should  write  most  of  the  words  on  their  slates  at  least  once,  and  be 
required  to  use  them  coiTectly  in  sentences.  Each  child  should  be  able 
to  write  words,  at  dictation,  as  soon  as  he  is  half  through  the  first  reader. 
Pursue  the  same  course  with  each  reader,  as  far  as  necessary  to  secure 
correct  spelling  and  use.  As  other  text  books  are  introduced,  have  all 
words,  not  found  in  the  readers,  spelled  as  before.  After  taking  up  the 
second  reader,  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  derivations;  give  them 
a  few  roots;  show  them  how  derivatives  are  formed,  and  have  them  do 
a  little  of  it  daily.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  few  years'  training  of  this 
kind,  from  their  entrance  into  school,  would  greatly  enrich  their  speech, 
add  to  their  intelligence,  and  secure  most  happy  expression,  in  addition 
to  correct  orthography.  Hence,  we  say,  never  put  a  spelling  book  into 
the  hands  of  your  pupils. 

When  and  how  should  children  learn  to  write  ? 
When  they  first  enter  school,  have  them  print.  After  they  have 
acquired  some  proficiency  'n  this,  give  them  lesssons  in  writing,  tising  no 
loop  letters  at  first.  It  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  they  can  write 
many  of  the  easy  words  of  their  reading  lessons.  Gradually  introduce 
the  more  difiicult  letters,  taking  care  to  see  that  each  one  is  formed  cor- 
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rectly.  Unless  they  are  shown  the  movement  for  each  letter,  they  will 
astonish  you  by  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  the  most  unlooked-for  move- 
ments. By  the  time  they  have  read  half  of  the  first  reader,  they  will  be 
able  to  wTite  any  of  the  words  they  read.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
capital  and  small  letters  constantly  on  the  board  for  reference.  They 
should  not  use  pen  and  ink  till  they  have  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  script  form,  and  have  copied  all  their  first  and  second  readers.  We 
have  found  it  very  serviceable  to  rule  their  slates  with  parallel  lines,  and 
require  them  to  fill  the  space  with  the  small  letters.  This  begets  even- 
ness and   imiformity,  which  soon  settles  into  a  fixed  habit. 

How  many  fiifils  should  a  teacher  instruct.,  or  have  charge  of.,  at 
one  time  ? 

Custom  varies.  In  cities,  they  each  are  required  to  govern  and  teach 
from  forty  to  sevent}-.  We  believe  that  twent}^-five  to  thirty-five  should 
be  the  maximum  number.  A  school  is  most  valuable  to  a  community 
when  its  pupils  are  taught  individually.  To  lose  the  individual  in  the 
class  is  to  do  great  damage  to  many,  if  not  most  pupils.  A  teacher 
should  have  no  more  children  to  instruct  than  he  can  understand  and 
reach  personally  in  his  instruction  and  government;  no  more  than  he 
can  daily  vitalize  with  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  magnetic  power.  If 
he  has  more  than  this,  his  work  becomes  mechanical,  and  he  soon  merely 
turns  the  crank. 

Arc  all  -pupils  who  are  me?nhcrs  of  a  school  on  the  last  day  of  a 
month  {and  not  to  he  dropped  on  account  of  absence  of  three  or  five  days, 
as  directed.)  to  be  reckoned  as  nienibers  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month., 
ivhether  present  or  absent  ? 

Yes. 

Hoxv  determine  the  average  number  belonging  for  the  month  ? 

Divide  the  total  number  of  days  due  the  school,  by  those  whose 
names  are  on  the  record,  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month. 


It  needs  but  a  casual  glance  to  perceive  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  education  during  the  past  few  years.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
younger  teachers  methods  of  instruction  have  become  more  natural, 
and  the  spirit  of  school  management  has  grown  more  liberal.  Teachers 
mingle  more  with  people  in  other  occupations  and  in  society,  and 
identify  themselves  more  than  ever  before  with  the  great  movements  of 
the  age.  They  are  fast  making  teaching  a  profession,  an  occupation  in 
which  it  may  be  considei'ed  honorable  to  spend  one's  life.  More  enter  it 
with  the  expectation  of  remaining  through  life  in  its  vineyard  than  ever 
before.  The  standard  of  qualification  for  admittance  to  it3  brotherhood 
is  rising,  and  the  demand  for  the  most  highly  educated  and  most  skillful 
teachers   is   daily   becoming    more    imperative.     The    establishment    of 
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normal  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  but  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people  for  teachers  who  can  develop  and  train  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  cliildren,  and  nobly  are  these  schools  doing  the  work.  It  is  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  we  anticipate  a  time  in  which  every  child  will  be 
trained  by  parents  who  have  been  educated  normally,  that  is,  naturally 
and  correctly,  and  by  teachers  who  have  most  liberal  culture,  who  have 
great  skill  in  perceiving  and  meeting  the  wants  of  each  pupil,  and  who 
are  the  friends  and  counselors  of  the  parents.  Nor  do  we  deem  this  idea 
Utopian.  Pastors  are  looked  upon  as  friends,  as  spiritual  guides,  and 
their  power  in  the  households  of  their  parishioners  is  almost  unbounded. 
Why  should  not  the  teacher,  in  his  sphere,  be  as  great.?  The  time  will 
come,  we  think,  when  the  pastor  and  the  teacher  will  be  more  nearly 
equal  in  their  influence  in  the  homes  of  their  patrons.  There  is  great  en- 
couragement in  this  view  of  our  profession,  and  we  trust  all  will  be 
stimulated  to  higher  qualifications  in  mind  and  heart,  and  to  continual 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  nobility  of  character.  In  this  way  we 
may  add  to  the  movement,  and  hasten  the  arrival  of  our  ideal  of  the 
teacher's  life.  To  liberate  our  faculties  and  to  secure  their  obedience,  is 
education.  How  to  do  these  should  be  our  constant  study,  if  we  would 
take  part  in  the  educational  movements  of  our  day.  The  watchword  is 
"Onward.'* 


"  The  strength  of  a  compulsory  law  rests  in  its  popularity.  If  there  be  a  strong 
feeling  against  it,  even  though  it  be  cherished  by  a  small  minority,  it  could  not,  or 
at  least  would  not,  be  enforced.  If  popular,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  law,  as  the 
desired  result  would  be  secured  "without  the  enactment.  In  no  case,  therefore,  is 
such  a  law  advisable." 

This  is  the  style  of  argument  now  used  against  the  movement  to 
require  a  minimum  attendance  at  school,  by  its  opponents,  and  by  some 
who  have  no  definite  position  either  as  friends  or  foes.  They  seem  to 
think  that  this  argument,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  is  unanswerable. 
Nor  do  they  perceive  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  any  other  proposed  law  as 
to  this  one.  Once  admit  the  truth  of  this  logic,  and  we  might  dispense 
with  all  legislative  bodies,  all  executive  offices;  in  short,  of  all  law  and 
government,  for  public  opinion  would  take  sufficient  care  of  all  social  and 
civil  affairs.  There  are  few  laws  on  our  statute  book  that  meet  with 
universal  sanction.  Are  they,  therefore,  a  dead  letter.?  Are  they  not 
enforced  ?  There  is  no  act  of  Congress,  or  of  a  legislature,  that  is  not 
opposed  by  a  respectable  minority.  Shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  it 
is  not  to  be  enforced .?  Have  no  laws  been  enforced  that  meet  opposition 
by  a  large  part  of  the  body  politic?  Have  not  some  laws  been  enforced 
that  were  obnoxious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people.?  It  is  absurd  to 
exalt  public  opinion  to  so  great  a  degree.  Grant  it  the  power  indicated 
above,  and  tlicre  would  be  only  anarchy;  mob  law  would  prevail,  and 
justice  and  the  higher  law  would  soon  be  unknown.  It  will  not  do  to 
trust  our  most  valuable  interests  to  the  caprice  of  public  opinion. 

In  this  country,  where  legislators  are  of  the  people,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enact  a  law  that  can  not  be  enforced ;  feeling  responsible  for 
the  laws  that  our  representatives  fraine,  we  would  obey  them,  however 
unwise,  till  their  lawful  repeal. 
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If  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  driven  to  this  style  of  logic  for 
the  support  of  their  views,  we  think  they  must  be  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion. It  should  need  no  other  argument  than  they  here  furnish  to  influ- 
ence legislation  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  or  as  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  appropriately  termed,  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  ignorance. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  position  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
this  city  on  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal 
department  of  the  high  school.  Heretofore  graduates  from  the  grammar 
schools  could  be  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  in  the  studies  of 
their  course,  and  hence  almost  the  entire  time  of  the  normal  students  was 
occupied  in  learning  the  branches  of  study  as  found  in  text-books.  Such 
a  course  is  purely  academic,  and  not  normal  in  any  sense  of  that  term. 
Now,  by  requiring  candidates  to  pass  examination  in  the  studies  of  the 
first  year  of  the  high-school  course,  and  by  continuing  the  course  two 
years,  graduates  will  have  some  opportunity  to  acquire  both  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  school  may  now  become,  to  some  extent,  a 
professional  school.  Another  good  feature  is  the  semi-annual  admission 
of  classes  to  this  department  in  August  and  December,  and  also  the  semi- 
annual graduation  of  pupils.  Another  good  point  will  be  gained  :  Ap- 
plicants will  now  average  one  year  more  in  age,  and  graduate  more 
serviceable  in  eveiy  respect.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Ought 
not  normal  schools  to  follow  the  example  } 


The  recent  action  of  the  Board  in  raising  the  standard  for  granting 
■certificates,  is  most  commendable.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  result  not  only 
in  securing  teachers  of  considerable  culture,  but  experience  as  well. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  experienced  teacher  is  always  to  be  pre- 
fen-ed.  However  capable  a  person  may  be,  he  cannot  teach  so  well  the 
first  two  years  as  thereafter,  unless  the  profession  has  been  entered  upon 
to  serve  some  other  object,  and  the  work  has  become  mere  routine. 
Such  should  be  a  secondary  choice.  The  highest  results  will  never  be 
attained  till  broad  culture  and  permanence  are  secured  in  teachers.  It  is 
thought  that  this  action  of  the  Board  will  have  a  tendency  to  secure  both 
of  these. 


There  has  been  some  talk  in  the  Legislature  of  abolishing  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent,  but  we  believe  it  has  been  decided  that  it  shall 
remain.  This  is  a  wise  decision,  for  no  one  else  could  give  the  time  and 
labor  to  the  schools  that  they  need.  There  should  be  a  uniform  standard 
in  the  county  of  granting  certificates;  there  should  be  some  one  to  attend 
to  delinquent  school  officers,  public  money,  etc.,  etc.  The  good  of  the 
educational  interests  in  each  county  demands  such  an  officer.  But 
another  question  has  intruded  itself  upon  the  Committee:  How  shall  the 
County  Superintendents  be  elected.-'  They  are  now  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Should  it  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  school  officers  of  the 
county,  or  to  the  supervisors?  There  are  objections  to  the  present  mode 
of  election,  but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  about  ^s  good  as  any  other. 
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If  given  to  the  school  ofKcers  of  the  county,  directors  or  trustees,  or  both, 
they  would  probably  take  more  interest  in  the  office  and  see  to  it  that  the 
Superintendent  does  his  duty;  they  would  all  form  his  acquaintance,  and 
be  sure  to  have  him  visit  their  district  at  least  once  a  year.  Other  advan- 
tages might  also  arise  from  this  measure.  But  to  give  it  to  the  super- 
visors would  degrade  the  office  to  one  of  political  commerce,  and  the 
Superintendent  would  be  inclined  to  visit  them  more  than  the  schools, 
and  to  become  a  party  to  any  political  game  they  might  wish  to  play.  If 
taken  from  the  people,  give  it  to  the  school  officers. 

It  is  hinted  that  the  Board' of  Education  in  this  city  have  determined 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  district  schools  and  the  male 
teachers  of  the  high  school.  It  is  thought  that  the  Common  Council  also 
share  this  feeling,  and  think  that  these  teachers  are  saving  too  much 
money  out  of  their  salaries.  It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  there  can  be 
any  truth  in  this  statement.  If  we  compare  the  salaries  paid  principals 
in  this  city  with  tlipse  paid  in  Boston  and  New  York,  we  find  them  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  less,  while  the  labor  and  responsibility  are  far  greater.  • 
They  have  for  most  part  chosen  teaching  as  a  life-work,  and  already 
labored  many  years  in  it.  Their  work  is  as  valuable  and  as  permanent 
as  that  of  any  other  class  of  laborers;  They  should  be  paid  enough  to 
enable  them  to  spend  time  and  money  in  self-culture,  and  have  a  little 
margin  left  for  sickness  or  old  age.  We  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  receive  as  much  compensation  as  judges  or  as  city  officials.  There 
being  no  perquisites  to  the  position,  and  kept  from  business  enterprises  by 
the  confinement  and  isolation  of  their  work,  they  have  nothing  but  the 
naked  salary  for  their  present  and  future  support.  It  requires  greater 
ability  and  education  than  that  of  most  of  the  city  offices,  while  the 
salary  is  already  only  about  half  as  much,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  still  lower 
figure,  seems  most  inconsistent  and  unjust.  We  know  it  is  argued  that 
the  places  of  the  principals  could  be  filled  immediately  at  half  the  present 
salary,  but  this  only  argues  poor  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Board ;  and 
for  them  to  take  the  initiative,  not  only  admits  the  truth  of  this  inference, 
but  demeans  the  position.  Besides,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  places  of 
the  city  officials  could  be  filled  at  a  slight  reduction  from  their  present 
salaries,  if  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  those  of  the  principals.  But  it  is  poor 
economy  to  employ  cheap,  and  hence  transient,  teachers,  for  the  child's 
mind  can  very  easily  be  ruined  by  an  inexperienced  teacher.  If  there  is 
any  position  that  should  have  the  greatest  ability  and  skill,  it  is  that  of  a 
director  of  the  minds  of  children.  We  can  not  think  that  the  Board  will 
adopt  a  policy  which  will  cause  the  principals  to  become  transient,  enter- 
ing the  woric  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  and  staying  no 
longer  than  necessaiy  to  prepare  them  for  their  real  work.  Such  a  j)olicy 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  children.  Besides,  it  is 
impossible  to  support  a  family  decently  at  a  lower  salary,  without  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  strength  at  other  work  which,  to  a  less  or  greater 
degree,  would  injure  and  cheapen  the  regular  labor.  If  the  policy  of 
reduction  be  adopted  it  will  necessitate  additional  labor  on  the  part  of  prin- 
cipals to  meet  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  greatly  deteriorate  their  school 
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work.  It  is  admitted  that  their  work  is  as  valuable  to  the  community, 
that  it  tends  as  much  to  elevation  of  mind  and  character,  and  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  republican  institutions,  as  that  of  clergymen.  If  we  compare 
the  salaries  of  the  latter  in  this  city  with  those  of  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  and  then  remember  that  it  requires  about  as  much  j^reparation, 
and  as  much  constant  study,  to  fill  one  position  as  the  other,  it  will  be 
•seen  at  once  that  even  now  the  principals  are  laboring  under  great  disad- 
vantage. It  cannot  be  that  the  Board  seriously  contemplate  a  reduction 
of  salaries. 


MBW€mwmMmE^  IMWES,I^E^MM€E^ 


Chicago. — Mr.  F.  S.  Heywood,  for  about  ten  years  principal  of  the 
Ogden  school,  resigned  his  position  the  last  of  February,  to  engage  in 
real  estate  business.  He  leaves  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  for  his  pros- 
perity in  body,  mind,  and  pocket.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Heath,  of  Racine,  Wis. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  all  candidates  for  position  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  be  examined  upon  reading,  orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
philosophy,  history,  English  literature,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography, 
■science  of  government,  music,  and  elements  of  natural  sciences,  and  in  no  instance 
shall  any  such  candidate  receive  a  certificate  to  teach  unless  he  possesses  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  foregoing  studies  at  least  equal  to  that  required  of  the  senior  normal 
class  upon  graduation. 

It  seems  that  some  candidates  who  had  failed  to  pass  an  examination 
on  first  trial,  presented  themselves  several  times  afterward  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  To  meet  such  cases  the  Board  amended  the  rule 
relating  to  examination  of  teachers,  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "  No  candi- 
dates shall  be  examined  more  than  twice  in  any  one  year;  nor  at  a  less 
interval  than  three  months  between  such  examinations."  Examinations 
are  held  the  third  Friday  of  each  month.  It  has  been  determined  to 
raise  the  standard  for  admission  into  the  normal  school,  and  hereafter 
candidates  will  be  examined  upon  the  studies  of  the  grammar  school  and 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  A  class  will  be  admitted  twice  a  year, 
in  August  and  December,  and  also  graduate  twice  a  year.  The  action  of 
the  Board,  looking  toward  the  re-examination  of  grammar  teachers,  has 
■called  forth  various  comment  and  feeling.  It  is  thought  by  many  who 
ought  to  know,  that,  if  the  resolution  be  adopted,  it  will  prove  greatly 
injurious  to  that  department,  and  In  but  few  Instances  prove  a  benefit. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  examination  of  teach- 
ers, and  will  probably  be  acted  on  at  the  next  meeting.  We  trust  that 
it  will  not  be  adopted. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  resolutions  of 
regret  and  good-will  were  passed  respecting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hey- 
wood.    He  has  made  hosts  of  friends  during:  his  long  connection  witli 
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the  Ogden  school,  and  his  signal  prosperity  is  hoped  for  by  them  alL 
The  programme  of  studies,  as  published  in  these  columns  a  year  since, 
was  discussed,  and  adopted  for  practice  one  year,  the  committee  being 
instructed  to  insert  writing  and  drawing  in  the  first  grade.  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  language  reported  a  syllabus  for  the  ten  gi'ades  of 
the  district  schools,  which  was  laid  over  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting.  After  its  adoption,  we  hope  to  give  a  complete  text  of  it. 
This  Association  is  doing  good  work  for  the  schools,  and  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  individual  members.  If  still  greater  interest  could  be 
aroused,  and  every  question  that  arises  should  receive  the  considerate 
attention  of  every  member,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  benefit  of  these 
meetings. 

Boston. — Boston  now  employs  four  head-masters  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000  each;  one  head-master  at  a  salary  of  $3,500;  forty-one  masters  at 
$3,000;  thirty-nine  sub-masters  at  $3,400;  nine  ushers  at  $1,700;  four 
high  school  assistants  at  $1,000;  thirty-three  masters' assistants  at  $900; 
sixty  head  assistants  at  $800;  four  hundred  and  twenty  grammar  school 
assistants  at  $700;  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  primary  teachers 
at  $700.  Also,  special  teachers  in  music,  modern  languages,  sewing, 
military  drill,  and  vocal  gymnastics. 

Cincinnati. — The  Board,  in  its  recent  report,  speaks  of  the  employ- 
ment of  inexperienced  teachers,  as  follows :  "  The  old  plan  of  allowing 
beginners  to  obtain  experience  by  experimenting,  by  cutting  and  trying, 
should  cease.  We  must  require,  henceforth,  a  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  from  every  teacher  before 
appointment."  If  followed,  they  will  employ  few  but  normal  grad- 
uates. 

New  York. — It  seems  that  the  schools  suffer  somewhat  from  ineffi- 
cient teachers,  which  fact  causes  Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  to 
remark,  as  follows :  "  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  teachers  earnest  in  their  work,  and  eager  to  learn  how  it  may 
be  done  in  the  best  manner.  The  classes  taught  by  these  teachers  seldom 
fail  to  make  commendable  progress.  In  the  ability  and  skill  of  teachers, 
there  are  very  wide  differences,  and  the  progress  of  their  pupils  differs 
correspondingly.  Were  it  possible  to  have  all  teachers  properly  trained 
for  their  duties  before  they  are  allowed  to  undertake  the  responsible  work 
of  teaching,  and  none  but  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  success  while 
under  training  ever  employed,  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  soon 
become  ten-fold  greater  than  it  is  at  present."  To  give  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teachers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  this  training,  a  normal  col- 
lege has  been  established,  which  is  expected  soon  to  effect  a  favorable 
change  in  the  system. 

Illinois, — In  another  column  will  be  found  some  of  the  sections  of 
the  proposed  new  school  law  (which  we  regret  to  say  did  not  reach  us 
till  our  last  number  was  printed,  and  hence  had  to  be  postponed  till  this 
issue),  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  provides  for  township  organization,  and  aims  to  arrest  the  great 
evil  of  non-attendance.  We  give  the  sections  in  full,  together  with  otiier 
matter  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  kindly  forwarded. 
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It  seems  that  a  man  calling  himself  A.  B.  Israel,  has  been  imposing 
on  school  directors,  by  selling  them  outline  maps  that  are  out  of  date  and 
of  inferior  grade.  We  believe  he  is  the  same  man  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Ohio  for  following  this  nefarious  business,  and  has  more  recently 
been  traveling  in  Missouri.  He  now  comes  to  this  State  to  prosecute  his 
trade.  Let  all  teachers  and  directors  beware  of  him.  If  they  need  out- 
line maps,  purchase  them  of  responsible  men. 

Shelbyville. — We  had  a  veiy  successful  institute  here,  commenc- 
ing on  the  6th  ult.  One  hundred  and  five  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  gave  instruction  in  geography,  school  man- 
agement, reading,  and  arithmetic;  Pi^of.  Hobbs,  of  this  place,  in  gram- 
mar and  phonics ;  Mr.  Buchannan,  in  grammar;  Miss  M.  M.  Denning 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise  in  primary  reading.  The 
teachers  were  entertained  free  of  charge.  Dr.  Bement,  the  Orientalist, 
lectured  one  evening  on  "  Egypt,  and  the  Origin  of  Education."  The 
institute  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  usual  resolutions  were  passed. 
One  hour  on  Thursday  was  spent  in  examining  the  various  rooms,  etc., 
of  the  new,  elegant,  and  commodious  school  building  of  our  city,  in  whose 
hall  the  exercises  were  conducted.  The  house  is  from  a  design  by  Mr 
Randall,  and  does  credit  to  him.  It  was  built  by  parties  in  our  city.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  school  Januaiy  30th,  and  contains  690  sittings. 

J.  H. 

Springfield. — The  schools  are  this  year  doing  excellent  work. 
Especial  interest  has,  of  late,  been  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  their 
institute,  which  holds  monthly  sessions,  A  committee  is  appointed  to 
prepare  a  programme  for  each  meeting.  Of  course  a  little  friendly  rivalry 
springs  up  between  committees,  which  gives  zest  to  the  institute.  Ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  by  Supt.  Olcott  of  Jacksonville,  by  President 
Edwards,  and  by  Dr.  Bateman. 

Iroquois  County. — An  institute  will  be  held  at  Onarga  during  the 
week,  beginning  March  27.  A  large  attendance  is  expected.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  an  interesting  and  profitable  season. 

Du  Page  County. — Supt.  Richmond  informs  us  of  an  institute  to 
be  held  at  Hinsdale  the  39th,  30th,  and  31st  of  March.  A  progi-amme 
has  been  arranged,  so  that  each  hour  will  be  profitably  employed.  Lec- 
turers have  been  engaged  for  the  evenings. 

Iowa. — This  State  has  met  with  severe  losses  in  five  school  buildings. 
Fort  Dodge,  a  house  worth  $45,000;  Grinnell,  one  worth  $20,000,  and 
Waterloo,  one  worth  $28,000 ....  Waverly  is  about  to  erect  a  fine  school- 
house  worth  $30,000. . . .  Webster  city  bids  $75,000  for  the  North  Normal 
school  to  be  established  by  the  Principals'  and  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation ...  .J.  Valentine,  of  Grinnell,  and  Moses  Ingals,  of  Muscatine, 
have  been  appointed  agents  on  the  part  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, to  attend  and  conduct  institutes. ..  .Rev.  George  Thatcher,  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  State  University ....  The 
Iowa  Central  railroad  passes  all  members  of  the  Superintendents'  and 
Principals'  Association  at  half  price. 
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Wisconsin. — The  State  Superintendent  reports  413,481  children  of 
school  age,  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  about  395,000  of  whom 
attend  some  school,  public  or  private,  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
leaving  about  117,000,  or  nearly  one-third,  not  accounted  for.  Of  these 
some  do  not  attend  because  too  young,  and  others  because  they  have 
begun  the  business  of  their  lives  before  they  ai"e  beyond  school  age. 
There  must  still  be  a  large  number  who  do  not  attend  school.  The 
number  of  graded  schools  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  being  at  this  time 
332  in  the  State.  Were  the  township  system  generally  adopted,  they 
would  increase  much  more  rapidly.  There  are  43  school-houses,  worth 
$10,000  and  upwards.  There  are  two  normal  schools  in  operation,  one 
at  Platteville,  the  other  at  Whitewater;  the  former  graduated  fifteen 
pupils  last  July,  its  second  class,  and  the  latter  six,  its  first  class.  The 
Superintendent  urges  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  benefits  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Alex.  Kerr,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Beloit, 
has  accepted  the  call  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in  the  University. 

Miscellaneous. — The  salary  of  Supt.  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  now  $3,500.  ..  .Prof.  Payne,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  in 
preparation  Chapters  on  School  JManagcfnent^  and  Chapters  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Education ....  Prof.  Corson,  of  Cornell  University,  has  in  press 
a  new  work  on  Anglo-Saxon. ..  .Frof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  Normal  school,  has  in  press  a  Series  of  Arithmetics.,  and  Prof. 
L.  B.  Munroe,  teacher  of  elocution  in  the  Boston  schools,  a  Series  of 
headers.,  both  of  which  are  to  be  published  by  Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 
We  may  expect  them  soon ....  Michigan  Universit}^  has  at  last  found  a 
president  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Angell,  of  Vermont. .  .  .Dr.  John  S.  Hart, 
so  widely  known  by  his  "  In  the  School  Room,"  has  resigned  his  position 
as  principal  of  the  New  Jersey  (Trenton)  Normal.  A  more  lucrative 
and  less  confining  labor  has  been  ofl'ered  him ....  Dr.  Thos.  A.  BuiTOWs, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  and  late  editor  of  the 
School  Journal.,  died  on  the  35th  ult.     He  had  been  seriously  ill  for  some 

weeks,  and  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering,  but  death  overtook  him 

Dr.  Sears,  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  paid  $110,000 
for  Southern  schools  during  the  last  year.  The  fund,  $2,000,000,  yields 
an  income  of  about  $120,000. .  .  .In  Indiana  there  are  300,000  children 
of  school  age  that  do  not  attend  school. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  twenty  most  populous  cities  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  population  as  stated  in  the  returns  of  tlie  last 
census.     Teachers  will  find  it  of  service  in  teaching  geography : 

No.        Cities.  Popjilation.  No.     Cities.  Population. 

1.  New  York, 922,531  11.  Buffalo, 117)7^5 

2.  Philadelphia, ..674,022  12.  Washington, 109,204 

3.  Brooklyn, 396,300  13.  Newark, 105,078 

4.  St.  Louis, 310,864  14.  Louisville, 100,753 

5.  Chicago, 298,983  15.  Cleveland, 92,846 

6.  Baltimore,--. 267,354  16.  Pittsburg, 86,255 

7.  Boston, 250,526  17.  Jersey  City, 81,744 

8.  Cincinnati, 216,239  iS.  Detroit,.. 79>58o 

9.  New  Orleans, 191,322  19.  Milwaukee, 7i,499 

10.  San  Francisco, 149,482  20.  Albany, 69,422 
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REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

As  we  go  to  press  early  in  the  month,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  our  friends  be  as 
prompt  as  possible  in  forwarding  their  reports.  Nearly  every  month  some  are 
received  too  late  for  insertion.  If  any  need  blanks  for  reporting,  please  call  on  us 
for  them. 


Locality. 


Chicago,   111., ,  30,652 

•Cincinnati,  O., '  26,6051 

"    ••  ■•      -     -  g^jg^l 

2,7S6i 

2,2S6' 
I,Q02 

:,6gg 
1,6091 

1.423 

1,402 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Dubuque,  Iowa, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

Peoria,  III 

Racine,  Wis., 

Galesburg-.  111., 

Janesville,  Wis., 

Aurora,  111., 

Ottawa,  111., 

West   and    South  | 
Rockford,  111.,    j  -— 

Alton,    111 

Kankakee,   111., 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  .. 

Goshen,  Ind., 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Greencastle,  Ind., 


i.i73j 

833I 
73S 
720, 
704, 
704 
6S0 


Greensbur2f,Ind., |       683 


La  Salle,  111  ,. 

Paris,  111 

Peru,    Ind., 

Faribault,  Minn.,- 

Elkhart,  Ind., 

Cairo,  111., 

Pana,  111., 

Clinton,  111., 

DLxon,  111., 

Batavia,  III.,. 


673 
64s 
643. 

S73 
S64, 
562' 

55' I 
528. 

5251 
376' 


Yates  City,  III.,. 

Maroa,  111., 

Oak  Park,  111.,  .. 


186; 
179 


Oo 


Henry,  111., ..\  374,  18 

Mason  Citv,  III [  370  20 

Normal,   111 I  367  19 

North  Belvidere,  111  ,..'  321  20 

South  Pass,  111 1  216  20 


19 


<|pq 


28,817 
21,926 
4.75° 
2,65s 
2,176 
2.1SS 
1,546 
1.5% 
1,190 
1.346 


1,129 

990 
727 
699 
616 
650 

54° 
610 

530 
602 
606 

487 

501 
502 

534 
440 
506 
4S4 
340 
340 
348 
357 
303 
200 
158 
173 
103 


« 


27.744 
20,927 

4.423 
2.3SS 
2,084 
2,057 
1.463 
1,486 

1. 130 
1.237 


1,042 

93S 
676 
646 
605 

539 
502 
560 
502 
573 
559 
460 
461 
475 
491 
4'3 
479 
434 
323 
316 
336 
344 
274 

159 
142 

163 
97 


Superintendents. 


Ot3 


96-3 

95-2 
93-2 
09.1 

95-7 
95-4 
94-0 
93-8 
95-0 

9J-9 
96.4 

92.0 

93-8 
93-0 
92-5 
98. 1 
91.0 
93-0 
94-0 
94-7 
95-2 
93-0 
94-4 
92.0 
94-6 
92.0 
94-0 
94-5 
90.0 
94-8 
9.V0 
96-S 
96.9 
90.0 

79-5 
91-0 
94-2 
94-3 


6.37s; 
10,396! 

7S7I 


5881 
203 1 
141! 
445' 
393  - 
136 

"31 


94 
1671 

325- 

277 
75 
90J 

169 

2l6J 

114 
70' 
94 

47: 

150, 

29 1 

250 

.38' 

iig 

\\ 
55 
63 
162 

75 
170 


1,83. 


9iO| 
1,042 

772' 
447 

--;7^| 
749 1 


3351      237, 


2051 


J.  L.  Pickard. 
John  Hancock. 
A.  C.  Shortridge. 
Thos.  Hardie,  Sec'y. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley. 
J.  E.  Dow. 
G.  S.  Albee. 
J.  B.  Roberts. 
W.  D.  Parker. 
W.  B.  Powell. 
T.  H.  Clark. 
(J.  H.  Blodgett  and 
I  O.  F.  Barbour. 
E.  A.  Hai^ht. 
A.  E.  Rowell. 
James  E.  Harlan. 


204I  D.  D.  Luke. 
12S!  L.  M.  Hastings. 


225    W.  D.  Hall. 
25S   J.  W.  Havs. 
127    D.  E.  Hunter. 
264I   W.  R.  Edwards. 
202   J.  K.  Walts. 
197'   H.  S.  English. 
194    J.  H.  Woodul. 
258I  S.  M.  Heslet. 
1311   E.  C.  Smith. 

74!  O.  T.  Snow. 
131    J.  S.  McClung. 
212!  F.  C.  Garbutt. 
218'   Aaron  Gove. 
iir  H.  T-  Sherrill. 

24;  ¥.  G.  Miller. 

40'  A.  C.  Bloomer. 

49    E.  Philbrook. 

48    W.  Wilkie. 


The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  enacted  a  law,  making  women 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  eligible  to  the  office  of  School  Director. 


There  is  before  the  New  York  legislature  a  bill  designed  to  compel 
every  child  between  six  and  twelve  to  attend  some  kind  of  school  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  unless  their  mental  or  bodily  condition  forbids. 


It 
once  a 


is  said  that  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  editor  of  Scribner''s  Monthly,   was 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
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ILLINOIS  OFFICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction^  ) 

Superintendent's  Office,  V 

Springfield,  March^  187 1.      J 

the  school-law. 

Under  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Statutes,"  approved  March  8,  1869,  three  commissioners,  one  from  each 
of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State,  were  nominated  by  tlie  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  revise  and  rewrite  tlie  statute  laws.  They 
have  performed  that  duty.  All  the  laws  relating  to  public  education 
were  revised  by  the  Commissioners,  and  brought  together  in  a  single 
chapter,  entitled  "  Schools."  The  chapter  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act  in  regard  to  public 
schools,"  which  was  referred  to  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
Committe  of  Education.  Among  the  more  important  provisions  of  that 
bill,  are  the  following,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Schoolmaster  : 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  tJte 
General  Assembly,  That  a  system  of  public  schools  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
deemed,  held,  and  adopted,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  in  all  of  the 
counties  of  this  State;  and  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  each  Con- 
gressional township  or  fractional  township  shall  constitute  and  be  a  school  district; 
and  in  counties  under  township  organization,  each  organized  town  shall  be  a  school- 
district,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

"  Sec.  3.  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  shall  be  and  remain  parts  of 
the  township  school  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

"  Sec.  3.  Upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  tax-paying  voters  o£ 
any  township  or  townships,  desiring  the  formation  of  the  territory  upon  which  they 
reside,  in  a  separate  and  independent  school  district,  setting  forth  the  bounds  of 
such  proposed  district,  the  county  court  of  the  proper  county  shall  appoint  three 
disinterested  commissioners  to  view  the  premises  and  report  the  facts  in  the  case,, 
and  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  forming  such  independent  school  district,  to 
the  next  regular  term  of  such  county  court;  if  such  i-eport  is  unfavorable  to  the 
establishment  of  such  new  school  district,  no  further  action  shall  be  had  thereon  j 
but  if  such  report  is  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  such  district,  and  the  court 
shall  deem  it  advisable,  he  shall  submit  the  question  of  forming  such  school  district 
to  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  or  districts  in  which  such  proposed  district  is  locat- 
ed, to  be  voted  on  at  an  election  or  elections  to  be  held  in  such  district  or  districts 
at  a  time  and  place  or  places  to  be  fixed  by  such  court,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  by  the  county  clerk  of  such  county;  which  election  shall  be  held  and  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  elections  for  school  directors  are  provided  to  be  held 
in  this  chapter,  and  report  of  such  election  or  elections  shall  be  made  to  said  county 
clerk  within  three  daj's  after  such  election. 

"Sec.  4.  The  county  court,  at  its  next  regular  term,  shall  open  and  canvass 
the  returns  and  votes  of  such  election,  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  chapter;, 
and  if  a  majority  of  such  votes  are  against  such  school  district,  no  further  action 
shall  be  held  thereon ;  but  if  a  majority  of  such  votes  are  in  favor  of  such  school 
district,  the  court,  unless  other  legal  objection  will  be  presented  to  it,  shall  order 
the  said  school  district  to  be  established  and  a  plat  thereof  to  be  made  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  proper  county,  and  shall  also  fix  the  time 
and  place,  and  cause  notice  to  be  given,  of  an  election  of  school  directors  in  and  kit 
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such  school  district.  And  if  such  proceedings  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  school  district,  the  cost  of  such  commission,  election,  and  officers'  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  such  new  district;  but  if  otherwise,  such  costs  and  fees  shall  be  paid  hy  the 
petitioners. 

"Sec.  5.  When  a  new  district  is  formed,  the  court  which  ordered  the  same  to 
be  established  shall  determine,  on  hearing,  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  the  real, 
estate  belonging  to  the  old  district  or  districts  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  dis- 
trict, and  if  so,  how  much  money  shall  be  paid  therefor  by  the  new  to  the  old  dis- 
trict or  districts;  and  if  any  money  be  on  hand,  or  any  tax  or  other  claims  remain 
after  the  payment  of  all  debts  for  the  cuirent  year,  or  any  township  or  other  school, 
fund  be  in  the  possession  of  the  old  district  or  districts,  the  court  shall  divide  the 
same  among  the  several  districts  interested,  in  such  proportion,  and  shall  make  such, 
order  in  regard  thereto,  as  shall  be  equitable  and  just;  and  the  sum  thus  found  due 
by  any  district  to  another,  shall  be  entered  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  against  the 
district  owing  the  same,  to  be  collected  as  other  judgments  against  school  districts  in 
their  corporate  capacity. 

"  Sec.  6.  When  a  new  school  district  shall  be  formed  according  to  the  pi-ovis- 
ions  of  this  chapter,  such  district  shall  not  be  considered  or  recognized  as  a  separate 
or  independent  dish'ict  until  after  the  termination  of  the  current  school  year  in 
which  it  became  a  new  district,  nor  until  it  has  a  full  board  of  school  directors  regu- 
larly elected  and  organized :  Provided,  however,  that  the  school  directors  of  such 
new  district  shall  have  authority  to  levy  school  tax,  erect  or  procure  school  houses, 
and  do  all  acts  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  schools  the  ensuing  year. 

"  Sec.  7.  In  all  cases  where  a  new  or  independent  school  district  has  been 
formed  as  herein  provided,  the  county  court  may  abolish  the  same  upon  like  petition 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  same  was  established;  in  which  case  such 
court  shall  make  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  property  and  debts  of  such 
abolished  school  district. 

"  Sec.  71.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  years,  shall  annually,  during  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some 
public  school  in  the  district  where  he  resides,  at  least  three  months,  if  the  public 
schools  in  his  district  continue  so  long,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecu- 
tive; and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use 
of  said  district  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars.  Pro- 
vided that,  if  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able  by  reason  of  poverty  to  send  such 
child  to  school,  or  that  such  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  ot 
education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  the  child's  mental  or  bodily  condition  is  such 
as  to  prevent  its  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  afore- 
said, the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred." 

LO.SS    OF    REPORTS    AND    DOCUMENTS. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  February  last,  the  building  occupied  by  the  Public 
Binder  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  its  contents.  Nearly  the  whole  edition  of  my 
last  Report  was  in  the  building  at  the  time,  in  sheets  ready  for  binding,  and  all  was 
totally  consumed.  Several  other  public  documents  and  reports  likewise  perished, 
including  that  of  Mr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

A  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  State,  and  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  reprinting  the  lost  reports.  In  due  time  that  committee  reported,  and 
recommended  that  certain  reports  be  reprinted,  including  those  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

No  further  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter.  Whether  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  special  committee  will  be  acted  upon,  and  the  necessary  order  be 
made  to  reprint,  I  do  not  know.  Considerations  -of  economy  may  prevent 
Even  if  a  reprint  should  be  ordered,  it  will  be  some  months  before  the  documents 
will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

Respecting  my  report,  a  short  lime  before  the  fire  the  Governor  ordered  a  few 
copies  of  the  first   167  pages  to  be  bound  and  sent  to  my  office  for  immediate  use» 


\ 
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These,  of  course,  escaped  the  flames.  But  for  this  timely  act  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, I  should  not  have  had  a  single  copy  of  even  the  first  part  of  the  Report.  Of 
the  appendix,  not  a  copy  was  saved.  I  particularly  regi-et  the  loss  of  the  supple- 
mentary documents,  embracing  the  stated  and  special  reports  of  Countj'  Superin- 
tendents and  other  school  officers,  and  other  important  papers.  Many  of  those 
reports  are  of  unusual  value,  and  the  statistical  abstracts  and  tables  are  more  com- 
plete than  any  preceding  ones,  and  prepared  with  very  gi-eat  care.  I  have  all  of 
the  original  manuscripts,  however,  and  can  furnish  the  Public  Printer  with  the 
means  of  reproducing  the  whole  report,  should  the  Legislature  so  order. 

This  statement  is  made  so  that  all  interested  may  understand  why  no  more 
•copies  of  the  first  part  of  the  Eighth  Biennial  Report  can  now  be  furnished,  and 
why  no  copies  of  the  full  report  can  now  be  obtained.  Should  the  Legislature 
order  a  reprint,  distribution  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  copies  authorized  by  law  was  three  thousand. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


AARON   GOVE,    NORMAL   EDITOR. 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  pride  of  lUinoians,  and  especially  of  friends  of  the 
Normal  school,  to  know  of  the  valtie  of  its  Museum.  The  Botanical 
department  alone  is  an  extensive  collection.  In  it  are  duplicates  of  over 
50,000  species.  The  flora  of  Northern  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Greece,  are  almost  perfectly  represented.  To  these  are 
-added  thousands  of  specimens  from  Western  Europe,  South  America, 
and  Australia.  Northern  United  States  is  as  fully  represented  as  in  any 
other  collection  in  America  save  one,  that  of  Dr.  Gray,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  These  specimens  are  all  catalogued  and  labeled.  Dr.  Vasey, 
who  has  charge  of  this  department,  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  plants, 
such  as  a  thirty  years'  application  can  give.  We  are  told  that  the  Dr. 
names  at  sight  any  plant  in  the  northwest.  He  is  now  preparing  text- 
books on  botany  for  the  use  of  schools.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  are  to 
issue  them.     The  author's  name  is  a  guarant}'  of  their  success. 

Prof.  Metcalf  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  summer. 
He  will  visit  England  and  the  Continent  during  his  absence.  Twenty- 
eight  years  successive  work  in  the  school-room  has  made  this  vacation 
necessary.  All  will  rejoice  that  this  good  friend  has  a  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ment.    Prof  M.  will  see  that  his  place  is  filled  during  the  Spring  term. 

A  meeting  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  was  held  February  27th,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  appropriate  action  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Wing. 
The  large  assembly  room  of  the  University  was  filled  with  students  from 
the  various  departments,  and  all  manifested  a  desire  of  showing  a  kindly 
remembrance  to  one  who,  while  living,  had  always  the  best  interest  of  the 
Institution  at  heart. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  President  Edwards,  and  the 
following  resolutions,  prepared  by  the  Committee  which  had  been 
.appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  were  read.     Speeches  upon  the  true 
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worth  of  the  deceased  were  made  by  President  Edwards,  Professors 
Hewett,  Sewell,  and  Metcalf;  and  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting-  was 
calculated  to  stimulate  all  towards  that  which  is  "  higher  and  better."  A 
vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

We,  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  Nonnal  University,  desiring  10  give  ex- 
pression to  our  feelings  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  Wing,  whose  recent 
death  leaves  a  lamented  vacancy  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  do  hereby 
resolve. 

That  we  entertain  for  our  departed  friend  a  very  high  and  sincere  respect, 
believing  that,  as  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  generous  and  genial  culture, 
his  rare  modesty,  and  his  kind  and  benevolent  heart;  and  as  a  public  officer,  for 
large  views,  practical  wisdom,  and  incorruptible  integrit}'. 

That  we  regard  his  connection  with  the  Nonnal  Universitj',  as  having  been  in 
a  high  degree  useful  and  honorable  to  the  Institution,  and  that  we  feel  his  death  as 
a  public  calamity  and  an  irreparable  loss. 

That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  family  in  a  loss  very  great  to 
us,  but  to  them  incomparably  greater;  and  that  we  would  urge  upon  them  the  con- 
solation that,  over  a  character  like  his,  death  can  have  no  power  for  evil. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  of  the  proceedings  held  in  connection 
with  them,  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  be  offered  for  publica- 
tion. 

Hattie  E.  Kern, 
Martha  A.  Flemming, 
G.  H.  Hunter, 
Richard  Edwards, 
Walter  C.  Headen, 
R.  Morris  Waterman, 
E.  C.  Hewett, 

Committee. 

Normal,  III.,  Feb.  21,  1S71. 
Whereas,  An  All-Wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  earth  our  friend 
and  sister  Philadelphian,  Miss  Mary  E.  Owen,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  loss  sustained  not  only  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  but  b}'  this  Society; 

Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphian  Hall  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  daj's, 
in  token  of  our  respect  for  her  memory-; 

Resolved  That  the  Society  express  its  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  friends,  by 
sending  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Society,  and  be 
published  in  the  Bloomington  Pantagrafh  and  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

Louise  Ray, 
Lottie  C.  Blake, 
J.  P.  Yoder, 

Cominiitee. 

The  exciting  contest  at  the  election  in  the  Wrightonian  Society  re- 
sulted in  the  triumph  of  the  woman's  ticket.  Miss  Alice  Chase  took  the 
chair  on  the  17th,  and  delivered  an  address.  The  other  officers-elect  are, 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Roberts ;  Secretary,  JNIiss  Minnie  Cox ;  Editor,  Miss 
Hattie  Wight;  Treasurer,  Miss  Martha  Flemming;  Librarian,  Mr. 
Underbill.  It  will  be  long  before  the  Wrightonian  Society  have  a 
more  urbane,  dignified,  and  able  President  than  he  who  has  recently  left  the 
chair.  To  the  Society  he  has  ever  been  a  true  gentleman.  Asa  teacher, 
Mr.  Holcomb  is  succeeding  unusually  well. 

Dr.  Sewell's  lecture  on  "The  Theoretical  and  the  Practical,"  was 
pronounced  the  best  of  the  season. 
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Normal  has  taken  Bret  Harte  to  heart.  Sunday  night  Rev.  Leonard 
preached  on  "  Bret  Harte  as  a  Teacher  of  Righteousness."  Saturday  the 
"  Heathen  Chinee,"  with  companion  pieces,  were  read  in  each  Society; 
while  "Jim  Bludsoe"  was  declaimed  from  the  Philadelphian  platform. 
Some  of  the  friends  believe  the  last  an  improvement  on  Bret  Harte. 

The  best  music  during  the  month  was  "  Lashed  to  the  Mast,"  by 
Messrs.  Crandal,  Waterman,  Squires,  Mills,  and  Holcomb;  Miss  El- 
dridge  at  the  piano. 

After  reading  the  editorial  in  March  number  of  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  on  "Justice  to  Our  Normal  Schools,"  we  are  glad  to  correct  an 
error  to  which  that  has  called  our  attention.  Out  of  723  students  in 
attendance  at  Millersville  last  year,  555  received  aid  from  the  State,  as 
intending  to  become  teachers,  each  signing  a  pledge  to  that  effect.  The 
belligerent  article  to  which  we  refer,  was  not  necessary  to  induce  us  to 
correct  an  error.     We  are  not  in  the  challenging  business. 

The  President  and  professors  of  Knox  College  are  holding  a  series 
of  educational  meetings  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  That  at  Bloomington 
occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  March  5th.  The  object  of  these  lectures  is 
stated  to  be  "  the  importance  of  Christian  College  Education."  We 
understood  President  Gulliver  to  indicate  that  the  public  high  school  ought 
not  to  be;  that  all  teaching  above  the  ordinary  grammar  grades  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  academy  or  college.  It  occurred  to  us,  as  we  listened, 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  We  thought  of  the  numbers 
of  tenantless  private  school  buildings  scattered  over  old  New  England, 
and  the  other  great  number  of  public  high  schools  established  there  within 
ten  years.  Are  our  New  England  people  so  far  behind  the  times.? 
Every  one  will  agree  that  the  true  college  has  its  place — an  important 
one.  Some  will  agree  that  the  true  feeder  to  the  college  ought  to  be  the 
public  high  school. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  from  old  students,  in  which  satisfac- 
tion is  expressed  with  the  Normal  part  of  the  Schoolmaster.  Our  absent 
friends  must  remember  that  this  correspondent  has  no  way  of  learning 
interesting  news  items  except  through  correspondence.  Will  they  write 
and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing.-*  Will  the  class  Secretaries  of  the  Alumni 
send  us  the  news  of  their  classes.-* 

Robert  A.  Childs,  of  '70,  was  lately  in  town.  Mr.  Childs  is  hard  at 
work  in  the  schools  of  Amboy,  111. 

Jno.  T.  Butler  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  schools  at  Deerfield, 
Illinois. 

The  following  resolution,  recently  passed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard,  will  commend  itself  to  the  particular  notice  of  college  author- 
ities and  students: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  no  part  of  the  system  of  instruction 
at  the  University  is  more  practically  useful  than  that  embracing  a  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  power  of  writingand  speaking  it  with  effect.  It  is  there- 
ifore  recommended  that  a  larger  space  of  time  in  the  college  course  be  apportioned 
to  it,  and  a  more  efficient  subordination  of  the  respective  brances  of  study  co-oper- 
ating to  that  end." 
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The  Tribune  notices  it  thus : 

"  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  in  this  absurd  world  than  a  Master  of  Arts  who 
can  not  speak  and  write  his  own  language  correctly;  and  yet  such  a  monster  is  by 
no  means  rare.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
not  a  great  help  to  a  good  English  style,  for  it  is;  but  it  isn't  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
■we  have  thought  it  to  be.  Vidette." 


Innocents  Abroad;  or,  The  Neiv  Pilgrims'  Progress.  By  Mark  Twain  (Samuel 
L.  Clemens).  American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford.  F.  G.  Gilman  & 
Co.,  Chicago.     Sold  by  subscription. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  excursion  of  the  steamship  Quaker  City  to  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land,  with  descriptions  of  countries,  nations,  incidents,  and  adven- 
tures as  they  appeared  to  the  author.  The  book  is  full  of  humor  and  satire,  and  yet 
contains  correct  discriptions  and  juster  estimates  than  most  others  describing  similar 
■excursions.  Not  an  inconsistent  thing  or  practice,  not  a  work  of  art  unduly  lauded, 
or  bigoted  custom  that  is  peculiar  to  any  class  or  sect,  that  does  not  receive  his 
tinqualified  satire.  The  "  Old  Masters,"  and  they  who  worship  them,  do  not  escape 
notice.  Of  the  Last  Supper,  he  says:  "  People  come  here  (Milan)  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  glorify  this  masterpiece.  They  stand  entranced  before  it  with  bated 
breath  and  parted  lips,  and  when  they  speak,  it  is  only  in  the  catchy  ejaculations  of 
rapture:  '  O,  wonderful !'  '  Such  expression !'  '  Such  grace  of  attitude!'  '  What  deli- 
cacy of  touch!'  I  only  envy  these  people.  I  envy  their  honest  admiration,  if  it 
be  honest;  their  delight,  if  they  feel  delight.  But  at  the  same  time  the  thought 
ivill  intrude  itself  upon  us — How  can  they  see  what  is  not  visible?  You  would 
think  that  those  men  had  an  astonishing  talent  for  seeing  things  that  had  already 
passed  away.  It  was  what  I  thought  when  I  stood  before  the  Last  Supper,  and 
heard  men  apostrophising  wonders,  and  beauties,  and  perfections  which  had  faded 
out  of  the  picture  and  gone  a  hundred  years  before  they  were  born.  We  can 
imagine  the  beauty  that  was  once  in  an  aged  face;  we  can  imagine  the  forest  when 
■we  see  the  stumps;  but  we  can  not  absolutely  see  these  things  when  they  are  not 
there.  It  vexes  me  to  hear  people  talk  so  glibly  of  '  feeling,'  '  expression,'  '  tone,' 
and  those  other  easily  acquired  and  inexpensive  technicalities  of  art  that  make  such  a 
fine  show  in  conversations  concerning  pictures.  There  is  not  one  man  in  seventy- 
dSve  hundred  that  can  tell  %uJtat  a  pictured  face  is  intended  to  express."  If  one  is 
worn  out  with  labor  and  thought,  this  book  will  give  relaxation  and  rest,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  him  some  just  estimate  of  things  beyond  his  reach. 

Wonderful  Escapes.  Revised  from  the  French  of  F.  Bernard,  and  original  chapters 
added.  By  Richard  Whiting.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Hadley  Brothers,  Chicago. 

Some  of  these  escapes  appeared  in  Scrihter's  Monthly  not  long  since,  and  pre- 
pared every  one  to  read  this  little  volume  with  zest.  No  boy  imagined  greater  things 
than  are  here  related,  and  every  youth  will  wish  himself  the  hero  of  whom  he  reads. 
The  escapes  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  James  Stephens  will  be  read  with  lively  inter- 
est, as  relating  more  directly  to  our  own  time.  Forty-two  "  wonderful  escapes"  are 
here  recorded. 

The  Kindergarten.     By  Dr.  Adolf  Douai.     E.  Steiger,  New  York.     $1. 

In  this  little  work  the  author  aims  to  instruct  teachers  and  parents  who  are 
■desirous  of  starting  their  children  in  the  path  of  knowledge  naturally,  keeping 
aroused  and  in  activity  all  their  powers;  teaching  them  construction  and  self-help, 
instead  of  destruction  and  dependence;  to  employ  some  of  Froebel's  methods  by 
•which  a  healthy  physical  development,  a  skillful  hand,  and  an  accurate  eye  are 
secured  even  in  early  years.     In  the  first  few  pages,  the  author  explains  his  plan, 
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and  then  gives  a  nvimber  of  movement  plays  with  music.  Then  follow  stories  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  lastly,  instruction  in  conducting  the  Play  of  Drawing.  We  are 
glad  to  see  books  of  this  kind  published,  and  the  attempt  made  to  utilize  the  forces 
and  po\\ers  of  children  for  some  good  without  curtailing  their  pleasure;  in  fact  aug- 
menting it  and  making  it  rational.  Teachers  and  parents  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  this  plan  of  instructing  the  little  ones. 
A    Short  Course   In   Astronomy,     ^y  Henry   Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,   New   York.     Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor   &  Co.,   New   York  and 

Chicago. 

One  is  favorably  impressed  with  this  little  work  at  first  glance.  Neatly  bound 
in  flexible  cloth,  beautifully  printed  upon  the  best  of  paper,  and  amply  illustrated, 
it  is  in  these  respects  all  one  could  wish.  The  topics  are  well,  though  briefly 
treated.     For  a  short  course,  we  know  of  no  better  book. 

Meclianism  in  Thought  and  Morals.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University,  June  20,  1S70,  With  Notes  and  After- 
Thoughts.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Cobb  Brothers,  Chicago. 

This  address  is  rightly  named.  Full  of  scientific  matter,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  ethics.  He  lifts  the  veil  from  the  acting  inind  and  points  to  its  visible 
working.  He  removes  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  doctrine  of  foreordi nation 
with  one  dash  of  the  pen.  "  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  no  more  in  the  way  of 
delegated  choice,  than  the  divine  omnipotence  is  in  the  way  of  delegated  power." 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  transfer  of  moral  responsibility,  but  that  each  one  must 
bear  the  results  of  his  own  choice;  that  our  perverse  instincts  which  adhere  to  us 
as  congenital  inheritiuices,  should  go  to  our  side  of  the  account  in  the  day  of  reck- 
oning; that  we  shall  suffer  only  for  our  own  wrong  doing.  The  book  deserves  a 
thoughtful  reading. 

Old  and  Nexv  justly  holds  its  place  among  the  best  monthlies.  The  March 
number  contains  a  number  of  unusually  good  articles.  "  The  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope," "The  Growth  and  Power  of  a  Plant"  (cotton,)  which  is  Part  HI  of  Mr 
Owen's  "Looking  Back  Over  the  War  Gulf,"  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Legacy," 
and  "  American  Political  Science"  are  some  of  the  most  worthy.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts  looks  well,  and  promises  to  become  a  most  interesting  feature. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  visitor  to  our  table.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  $4 
a  year.) 

AfpletoiCs  Journal  1?,  a  weekly  publication,  each  number  containing  attractive 
illustrations,  "  Picturesque  American"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  beautiful  cuts  of 
beautiful  scenes  in  this  country.  The  publisliers  are  doing  good  sei-vice  in  thus 
presenting  some  of  the  fine  landscapes  that  abound  in  every  State.  INLan}'  of  its  arti- 
cles are  illustrated;  its  biographical  sketches  are  generally  accompanied  with  por- 
traits; its  articles  are  interesting,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.  Its  Table 
Talks  are  always  entertaining.     $4  a  year. 

yournal  of  Sfcadative  Philosophy  for  January  has  the  following  table  of  contents : 
The  Concrete  and  the  Abstract,  Remarkable  Cases  of  Memory,  Kant's  Ethics, 
Analysis  of  an  Article  on  Hegel,  The-Spiritual  Principle  in  Morals,  Facts  of  Con- 
sciousness, Hegel  on  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  The  Venus  of  Milo,  The  Philosophy 
of  Mathematics,  Theism  and  Pantheism,  Speculative  Philosophy  in  Italy.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  St.  Lonis.     Qiiarterly.     $2  a  year. 

Scribner's  Monthly  for  April  ends  the  first  volume,  and  is  a  most  interesting 
number.  Since  its  first  issue,  it  has  steadily  improved,  and  has  met  with  a  success 
imprecedented  in  the  publication  of  magazines.  It  has  become  a  great  favorite 
with  the  reading  public,  for  its  entertaining  articles  and  pertinent  editorials.  The 
evils  ,of  society  meet  with  a  hearty  rebuke  in  its  columns.  No  one  should  fail  to 
read  it  regularly.     $3  a  year. 

The  March  number  of  the  Musical  Independent  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  sea^ 
Its  reading  articles  are  excellent,  and  its  music  will  please  all.  Its  reviews  airo 
criticisms  show  ability  and  are  candid  and  just.     Ly^on  &  Healey.     $2  a  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DRAWBACKS  IN  TEACHING. 


REV.  F.    S.   JEWELL,    PH.    D.,   ALBANY,   N.    Y. 


No.  5. — Moral  Drawbacks. 

That  word  moral  will,  to  some  persons,  appear  like  the  universal — 
"  Look  out  for  the  cars  when  the  bell  rings."  The  very  mention  of 
something  moral  in  connection  with  teaching,  is  to  them  suggestive  of 
danger.  In  fact,  to  them,  "  Moral  Instruction"  is  a  veritable  "  Trojan 
Horse"  in  whose  indignant  bowels  all  the  horrors  of  bigoted  sectarianism 
and  superstition  are  to  be  trundled  into  the  unstained  paradise  of  the 
public  school. 

It  is  one  of  the  fatal  fallacies  of  our  school  systems  that  they  prac- 
tically assume  the  identity  of  morality  with  denominational  religion,  and 
the  possibility  of  dissevering  the  moral  from  the  intellectual  nature  in  a 
process  of  true  education.  Still  more  strangely,  for  he  should  have  learned 
better  from  the  necessities  of  his  own  calling,  it  is  one  of  the  supreme 
follies  of  the  teacher,  that  he  not  only  ignores  moral  instruction  in  his 
teaching,  but  he  neglects  it  in  the  government  of  his  school,  when  the 
whole  basis,  directing  law  and  inspiring  power  of  any  such  government, 
is  moral  principle. 

Now  we  have  no  sympathy  with  this  anti-religious  stupidity  or  hate, 
which  would  thus  separate  "  what  God'hath  joined  together."  It  is  a 
sort  of  spiritual  divorce  which  attempts  to  contravene  both  nature  and 
necessity.  The  intellect  can  not  be  dissevered  from  the  heart;  and 
nothing  which  affects  the  intellect  or  is  effected  by  it,  can  be  justly  esti- 
mated without  regarding  its  moral  relations  or  influences.  No  full  view, 
then,  can  be  taken  of  the  drawbacks  of  teaching — certainly  no  fair  view — 
without  considering  those  of  a  moral  nature.     Certain  it  is,  no  teacher 
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will  keep  his  better  nature  under  wise  discipline  or  in  full  repair  against 
the  depreciating  influences  of  his  calling,  who  neglects  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking. 

Among  the  moral  drawbacks,  the  more  common  is  the  tendency  to 
impatience  or  irritability.  There  is  that,  especially  in  the  lower  walks  of 
teaching,  which  almost  drives  some  temperaments  into  this  evil  condition. 
Such  an  endless  round  of  petty  inconveniences,  cares,  labors,  and  harass- 
ments,  unrelieved  by  the  counteraction  of  some  inspiring  aim,  some 
encouraging  progress,  some  sustaining  outside  interest,  presses  upon  the 
teacher,  wears  upon  him,  that  he  at  length  becomes  heart  sore,  and  of 
course  winces  at  each  harsher  touch  of  the  rough  and  ragged  common- 
wealth about  him. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  result  produced  by  the  habit  of  scrutiny 
and  criticism,  which  is  induced  by  the  constant  effort  to  correct  existing 
failures  or  faults.  If  the  teacher,  and  especially  the  more  earnest  teacher, 
does  not,  under  this  influence,  grow  into  a  certain  censoriousness  of  feel- 
ing and  manner,  he  must  be  either  happily  constituted,  or  wisely  self- 
trained  and  controlled. 

A  worse  feeling,  however,  is  apt  to  grow  out  of  contrast  with  so  many 
unreasoning  and  unscrupulous  natures.  Having  to  keep  them  constantly 
under  watch,  being  in  spite  of  every  precaution  so  often  over-reached  by 
them,  not  unfrequently  finding  them  deceitful  and  malicious,  the  teacher 
is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  distrustful  of  his  pupils,  doubtful  as  to 
their  work,  and  suspicious  with  regard  to  their  conduct. 

Sometimes  accelerating  the  growth  of  this  distrust,  sometimes  in 
good  part  caused  by  it,  is  another  moral  defect  in  the  outworking  of  the 
teacher's  character  in  the  school.  We  refer  here  to  the  lack  of  a  consid- 
erate and  genial  sympathy  with  the  pupils,  which  is  too  common  among 
teachers.  They  are  content  to  stand  up  before  their  pupils,  purely  as  an 
authority  set  up  over  them.  They  have  no  care  to  be  received  as  an 
influence  diflfused  among  them.  If  they  can  reach  and  restrain  the  overt 
act,  that  is  enough.  They  give  no  thought  to  the  better  work  of  reaching 
and  controlling  the  heart.  The  possibility  of  a  human  and  humane  one- 
ness between  their  pupils  and  themselves,  in  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sor- 
row, they  ignore  altogether.  The  beauty  and  power  of  its  sympathizing 
recognition  in  the  school-room,  they  practically  deny. 

As  the  last  of  these  moral'drawbacks,  may  be  named  the  universal 
tendency  to  a  complete  secularizing  of  the  work  of  teaching.  Under 
an  almost  universal  estrangement  of  religion  and  benevolence  from  the 
oversio-ht  and  support  of  the  schools,  and  their  exclusive  assignment  to 
the  care   and   control  of  the  State,  under   the  prevalent    subjection  of 
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teachers  to  the  supervision  and  dictation  of  a  purely  unprofessional  class  of 
officers,  and  the  general  reduction  of  all  educational  wants  and  estimates 
to  a  mere  money  level,  teaching  has  come  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  hired 
service  and  pecuniary  profit — an  almost  mercenary  pursuit.  Even  if  any 
higher  motive  than  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  obtaining  of  a  temporary 
living,  enters  into  the  teacher's  ambition ;  it  is  rarely  any  thing  higher 
than  love  of  mere  success  or  pride  in  class  superiority.  The  idea  of 
devoting  the  energies  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  work  of  teaching,  as 
a  most  hopeful  means  of  blessing  both  to  the  young  and  the  old,  is  quite 
crushed  out.  And  so,  a  calling  which  admits  of  the  noblest  philanthrop- 
ic consecration  and  self-sacrifice,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  ought  to 
have  found  its  place  somewhere  between  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  its  admitted  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  has  hardly  a  standing  place  on  the  threshold  of  either  the  learned 
professions  or  the  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  day. 

Now  with  regard  to  a  systematic  and  earnest  effort  to  counteract 
these  depressing  tendencies,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  at  the  outset,  that  of  a 
large  body  of  teachers,  little  is  to  be  hoped.  Too  many  have  never  even 
awaked  to  the  higher  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  too 
few  of  those  who  have,  are  so  thoroughly  possessed  by  them,  as  to  be 
under  their  guidance  and  inspiration.  Hence,  whoever  pleads  for  the 
moral  upbuilding  of  the  teacher,  against  the  drawbacks  of  his  profession, 
must  be  content  with  having  done  that,  leaving  results  to  the  revelation  of 
the  great  hereafter. 

Let  those,  however,  who,  aside  from  what  is  due  to  the  wants  of 
those  under  their  charge,  have  a  rational  regard  to  their  own  moral  pres- 
ervation and  improvement,  consider  carefully,  those  facts  which  appeal 
to  Christian  humanity.  Let  them  consider  how  utterly  unconscious  of 
its  own  dangers,  wants,  and  defects,  the  child-nature  is.  Let  them  keep 
in  mind  the  distressing  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  to  fasten  on 
many  a  child  an  unfortunate  temperament  or  tendency.  Let  them 
remember  how  many  are,  from  the  cradle,  not  only  destitute  of  all  proper 
training,  but  are  even  surrounded  by  the  most  unhappy  influences.  Let 
them  ask  how  many  are  delinquent  through  the  force  of  previous  bad 
teaching,  or  reflect  in  their  misconduct  the  existing  views  of  the  home. 
Let  them  strive  to  realize  daily,  how  pitiful,  how  painful,  in  spite  of  all 
human  efforts,  must  be  the  future  of  many.  Let  them  sum  up  all  these 
things, — and,  if  possible,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher, — and  then  let 
them  ask  what  is  demanded  of  those  who  as  teachers  are  perhaps  under 
God,  the  chief  hope  of  these  ignorant,  misguided,  perishing  ones.  If 
those  who  hurried  Him  to  the  cross  found  patient  forbearance  and  divine 
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compassion  in  Jesus,  then  may  we  not  ask  the  teacher  to  cultivate,  with 
especial  pains,  patience,  moderation,  charity,  sympathy,  and  benevolent 
zeal  in  behalf  of  his  entire  charge  in  the  school?  Will  he  not  in  this 
way,  best  build  himself  up  in  the  likeness  of  that  Divine  Exemplar,  who 
was  not  only  the  Great  Teacher,  but  the  Perfect  Man ;  and  to  the  measure 
of  whose  stature,  it  is  our  chief  glory  and  good,  to  attain  ? 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


Mr.  Schoolmaster:  I  was  not  a  little  mortified,  when  reading  a 
recent  educational  article,  to  note  the  summary  manner  in  which  the 
writer,  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  different  professions  to  the  intel- 
ligent confidence  of  the  public,  disposed  of  the  profession  of  teaching  in 
this  significant  sentence :  "As  to  the  pedagogues,  the  less  we  say  of  them 
the  better."  The  article  is  a  studied  one,  and  carefully  written,  and  from 
its  high  tone  and  excellent  character,  stamps  the  writer  as  a  man  of  both 
thought  and  culture.  He  is  radical  without  violence,  and  discriminating 
without  injustice ;  is  evidently  sincere  and  seeking  the  truth,  desiring  to 
give  utterance  to  honest  convictions,  although  his  conclusions  fall  with 
crushing  weight  upon  the  teaching  class.  There  is  no  argument  to  show 
why  it  is  so,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  sense  in  the  nature  of  things;  no 
effort  to  convince  the  reader  of  its  truthfulness ;  but  the  sweeping  allega- 
tion is  announced  with  epigrammatic  frankness,  and  is  almost  sure  to 
arrest  the  attention,  as  if  one's  complacency  were  suddenly  uprooted. 
Resistance  to  such  a  conclusion  will  naturally,  at  first  thought,  be  very 
strong ;  but  calm  reflection  induces  us  to  inquire.  Are  these  things  so } 
Is  it  true  that  silence  as  to  the  pedagogues,  their  standing  and  their  worth 
as  a  class,  is  a  discretion  }  Will  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  their  merits 
and  demerits,  their  character  and  claims  to  respect,  result  in  a  vanishing 
quantity?  The  admission  certainly  would  be  most  humiliating,  and 
evidently  is  not  warranted  in  any  investigations  that  are  instituted,  either 
by  a  thinking  or  a  prejudiced  people.  To  our  thinking,  the  statement 
can  not  be  accepted  without  protest. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  is  therein  set  forth  in  no  very  enviable  com- 
parison with  the  other  higher  occupations  of  mankind.  In  the  light  of 
this  statement,  there  is  something  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  the  ministry, 
or  editorial  chair,  that  affords  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  some  claim  to 
the  public  confidence  and  respect;  while  in  pedagogy,  there  either  seems 
to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  an  utter  absence  of  ability  or  character  in 
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the  large  majority  so  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  people's  visions,  that 
what  is  worthy  in  the  few  is  hidden  in  the  dim  distance.  The  writer 
scarcely  meant  to  say  that  there  were  not,  even  in  this  much  abused  pro- 
fession, men  and  women  of  large  hearts,  fertile  brain,  of  profoundly  cul- 
tivated character,  and  upright  lives;  but  he  hurriedly  cast  up  an  average 
and  called  it  zero.  Now,  to  inquire  more  definitely  as  to  this  matter,  die 
■statement,  while  it  over-reaches  itself  in  its  universalit}-,  contains  a  suffi- 
cient element  of  truth  to  startle  a  thinking  people.  As  an  educated  and 
cultured  class,  do  teachers  stand  on  parallel  planes  with  the  other  profes- 
sions, or  are  they  so  far  in  the  wake  of  representative  culture  and  intelli- 
gence as  to  warrant  the  injunction  to  silence  above  quoted.?  It  is  a 
lamentable  tinath  that  tliere  is  to  be  found  too  large  a  proportion  who  are 
neither  by  birth,  education,  or  in  any  other  manner,  fitted  to  discharge 
duties  so  confessedly  important  and  complex  as  those  of  promoting  the 
activities  of  the  human  mind — ^itself  an  immortal  essense — in  the  way 
that  would  seem  to  secure  its  highest  and  most  legitimate  development. 
The  same  is  true,  however,  of  other  professions,  members  of  which  creep 
into  its  limits  by  some  chicanery  or  fortuitous  circumstance,  and  are  ever 
a  by-word  and  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated  society.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  teachers  who,  by  "  patient  toil  in  well-doing,"  by 
self-culture,  by  characters  without  reproach,  and  by  years  of  toil  given 
to  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  have  made  society  largely  their  debtoi-s. 
The  world  is  the  better  that  they  live,  and  it  can  not  afford  to  accord  them 
anything  but  consideration  begotten  of  gratitude.  Claiming  much  for 
the  intelligence,  uprightness,  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  the  profession, 
I  put  the  grave  question,  "  What  causes  operate  to  determine  the  present 
status  of  the  teacher.^'     I  answer,  first: 

Want  of  professional  training.  With  the  same  scholarship,  the 
same  mental  discipline  of  two  who  graduate  at  our  colleges,  the  one 
enters  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  the  other  upon 
the  study  of  his.  All  professions  should,  and  all  save  that  of  teaching  do, 
require  years  of  special  training,  before  its  interests  can  be  committed 
with  safety  to  any  party.  What  would  be  expected  of  a  graduate  of  one 
of  oui"  institutions  of  learning  who,  upon  receiving  his  degree  of  arts, 
should  establish  himself  as  a  medical  practitioner,  or  an  expounder  of  the 
legal  rights  of  mankind,  and  then  ask  for  a  public  endorsement .''  'Tis 
true  that  he  is  an  upright  man,  possessed  of  eminent  attainments,  it  may 
be,  and  he  expects  to  study  carefully,  and  pronounce  as  wisely  as  his 
experience  will  warrant  upon  all  cases  of  disease  and  violations  of  equity 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  well  for  tlie  mortality 
lists,  and  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  tliat  society  does  not  for  one 
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moment  tolerate  such  an  infliction.  Every  well  educated  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  minister  offers  his  professional  diploma,  as  his  certificate  of  fitness  to 
practice,  each  in  his  chosen  department.  They  challenge  and  receive  our 
confidence  by  virtue  of  an  educated  intelligence  in  their  professons.  Why 
not  ask  of  the  teacher  a  similar  certificate  of  qualification?  Why  not 
demand  assurances  that  the  most  important  interests  of  society  shall  be  as 
carefully  guarded,  as  intelligently  managed,  as  skillfully  administered,  as 
these  other  interests.  At  the  best,  teachers  have  attained  a  certain  schol- 
arship— they  graduate — and  then  for  a  few  years,  at  most,  are  engaged  to 
do  that  most  difficult  of  all  work — to  instruct  human  minds,  and  develop 
human  lives.  They  offer,  for  a  pittance,  to  parcel  out  so  much  arithmetic, 
or  grammar,  or  geography  per  term.  There  are  no  years  given  to  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  its  constitution,  its  modes  of  development,  or 
springs  of  action ;  no  preparation  by  means  of  which  an  elevated  and 
refined  character  shall  be  the  legacy  of  the  child-man ;  no  study  of  those 
moral  agencies  that  awaken  and  promote  human  activities.  What 
wonder  then  that  failure  is  written  upon  the  door-posts  of  so  many  school- 
houses,  or  stamped  as  "frontlets  between  the  eyes"  of  so  many  teachers! 
And  yet  society  commits  its  most  precious  privileges,  its  nearest  and 
dearest  interests  to  men  and  women  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
"  theory  and  practice"  of  teaching,  who  know  much,  it  may  be,  of  certain 
branches  of  study,  but  nothing  of  how  to  teach  children ;  who  have  noth- 
ing of  that  moral  force  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  human  will, 
ennobles  it,  and  makes  it  productive.  Our  syslems  of  instruction,  provi- 
dent and  judicious  as  they  are,  are  the  pride  of  our  citizens,  and  justly  so, 
and  undeniably  within  them  are  marked  successes ;  but  success  in  spite  of 
the  professional  unfitness  that  so  largely  prevails — in  spite  of  the  ignorance 
that  assumes  to  give  wisdom.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  is  done  for 
the  welfare  of  society. 

A  second  cause  operating  to  determine  the  present  status  of  the 
teacher  is  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  work  itself.  I  assume,  if  a  fair 
and  intelligent  comparison  were  made,  it  would  be  admitted  that  to  know 
thoroughly,  and  to  develop  understandingly,  the  human  character  requires 
greater  delicacy  of  human  ingenuity,  and  a  more  intelligent  skill,  consist- 
ency of  character,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  beneficence  of  intention,  than 
are  demanded  in  any  other  profession,  unless  we  except  that  of  the  min- 
istry. There  is  no  other  occupation  discovering  a  task  that  is  so  complex 
and  delicate,  consequently  none  so  difficult.  As  mind  is  the  most  subtle 
of  all  created  existences,  and  its  operations  the  most  multiplied  and  com- 
plex, so  must  the  knowledge  that  comprehends  the  one  and  guides  the 
other  be  the  most  profound.     Mistakes  in  other  departments  of  hvunaia 
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labor  may  be,  and  often  are,  corrected.  Medical  discoveries  furnish  anti- 
dotes to  poisons;  illegal  and  unjust  judgments  may  be  set  aside  and 
wrongs  repaired;  but,  while  wrong  tendencies  and  improper  develop- 
ments of  mind  and  heart  may  be  arrested,  restoration  is  never  achieved; 
nay,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  mistakes  in  the  formation  of  character 
remain  such  forever,  beyond  repair.  They  reach  into  infinity  and  are  an 
eternal  reproach.  The  perfect  instruction  of  man  is  beyond  finite  skill  or 
ability.  Who  can  comprehend  or  measure  the  eternal  bias  given  to  mind 
by  some  unconscious  word  or  act.''  Who  can  define  the  limits  of  human 
intellect,  or  understand  its  sources  of  inspiration,  or  provide  for  its  infinite 
growth.?  A.  Kirk. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


W.  F.  GORRELL,  TAYLORVILLE,  ILL. 


The  experience  of  all  systems  of  public  education  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  schools  against  incompetent  teachers.  Hence^ 
in  all  such  systems,  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  the  teacher's  position.  But  we  think  the  Illinois  system  has  one  serious 
defect.  It  fails  to  recognize  professional  teachers;  those  whose  expe- 
rience and  success  entitle  them  to  a  more  permanent  membership  in  the 
profession.  So  long  as  every  school-room  door  is  closed  against  all 
teachers  once  every  two  years,  and  so  long  as  no  teacher  can  cross  a 
county  line  without  re-examination,  teaching  is  not  recognized  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

This  defect  is  only  partially  removed  by  the  provision  for  State  cer- 
tificates, valid  for  life.  This  recognizes  teaching  to  be  a  profession,  and 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very  excellent  feature  of  our  system.  But  it  reaches 
too  few  teachers  to  meet  fully  the  demands  of  the  profession.  It  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  some  provision  which  will  recognize  the  profes- 
sional standing  of  a  few  teachers  in  every  county — not  teachers  in  graded 
schools  alone,  but  teachers  of  county  schools.  What  is  needed  is  a  grade 
of  professional  certificate  between  the  State  and  county  certificate,  valid 
for  at  least  five  yeai-s,  and  in  any  county  in  the  State.  We  believe  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  in  Illinois  worthy  of  such  a  professional 
recognition. 

We  suggest  the  following  plan : 

Let  an  examination  be  held  in  each  county  once  a  year.  Let  the 
examinations  be  conducted  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,, 
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assisted  by  one  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  The  questions  should  be  prepared  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  be  sent  to  each  county  under  seal,  to  be  opened  publicly  at 
the  examination,  which  should  be  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  accompanying  the  questions. 

The  examining  committee  should  examine  the  answers  and  send  the 
results,  with  a  recommendation  of  applicants  believed  to  be  worthy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who,  if  satisfied  that  the  exam- 
ination had  been  properly  conducted  and  that  the  applicants  recom- 
mended are  worthy,  should  issue  certificates  of  the  professional  grade 
described,  neatly  printed  on  parchment.  This  is  the  outline  of  a  plan 
-which  we  think  would  work  well. 


IS  IT  TRUE? 


In  a  later  number,  the  editor  of  the  Christian   Union  reviews  the 

action  of  the  School  Board  in  Boston,  upon  a  petition  asking  that  the 

hours  of  study  might  be  reduced  in  the  Public   Latin   School.     After 

•giving  abstracts  from  the  medical  testimony  presented,   the  writer   closes 

in  the  following  language : 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  School  Board,  if  it  can  not  stand  between  the  children 
and  their  weak-minded  and  prejudiced  parents?  We  intend  no  injustice  to  these 
gentlemen.  They  mean  well,  but  their  zeal  has  devoured  their  judgment.  They 
have  worshiped  their  pet  system  until  they  have  come  to  believe  that  it  exists  for 
its  own  glory,  and  that  children  are  born  merely  to  furnish  material  for  the  schools 
to  display  their  skill  upon.  If  this  perversion  of  the  institution  were  confined  to 
Boston,  the  case  would  not  be  so  serious.  But  there  is  everywhere  among  school 
managers  a  similar  tendency  to  exalt  the  school  above  the  scholars;  to  rate  their 
programmes  above  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  wishes  of  the  parents;  to 
forget  that  they  are  servants,  and  not  masters." 

Plain  words  certain !  Are  they  bfue .''  I  fear  there  is  more  truth  in 
them  than  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  admit.  We  act  too  much 
upon  the  principle  that  the  school  owns  the  child,  and  the  parent  has  no 
rights  in  the  case  that  are  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

Rules  and  regulations  are  undoubtedly  needed  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools,  but  in  many  mstances  they  are  needlessly  strict.  In 
cases  of  absence  we  don't  always  discriminate  between  those  that  are 
necessary,  and  the  ones  that  are  caused  by  the  mere  indifference  of  the 
pupil  or  the  whim  of  the  parent.  For  instance,  I  met  a  pupil  of  our 
bigh  school  this  afternoon :  "  What,"  said  I,  "  have  you  left  school  T 
•"  Why,  Mr.  Gastman,"  she  replied,  "  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
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attend  for  the  past  three  days.  Our  girl  left,  and  I  had  to  wash  on  Mon- 
day, and  iron  yestei'day  and  to-day." 

I  know  that  the  ftimily  is  large,  and  that  the  mother  has  her  hands 
full  every  minute.  Should  I  scold  that  girl  because  she  was  willing  to 
save  her  mother  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  school  privileges .''  Of  course, 
our  per  cent,  of  attendance  will  be  lowered,  and  next  month,  when  the 
list  is  published  in  The  Schoolmaster,  we  may  not  stand  as  high  as 
the  school  in  Rigid  Valley,  because  this  girl  staid  at  home  to  help  her 
over- worked  mother.     How  could  she  be  so  thoughtless! 

Occasionally,  a  widow  asks  me  to  excuse  one  of  her  children  a  half 
day  in  each  week,  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  while  she  does  the  washing 
for  the  family.  Were  it  not  for  that  per  cent,  of  attendance  staring  me 
in  the  face,  I  would  really  feel  like  granting  the  unreasonable  request. 

Again,  some  foolish  parent  sends  a  note  asking  me  to  excuse  his 
child  at  three  o'clock  to  attend  dancing  school,  or  to  take  lessons  in  vocal 
or  instrumental  music.  I  inform  him  at  once  that  he  has  not  the  right, 
either  in  law  or  nature,  to  deprive  his  child  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  he  is  enjoying  in  the  public  schools;  but  if  he  will  arrange  the 
time  so  that  no  recitation  may  be  lost,  I  will,  as  a  special  favor,  grant  the 
request.  If  he  has  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  reci- 
tation held  at  that  particular  hour,  and  would  be  willing  that  his  child 
should  not  be  troubled  with  it  at  all,  I  at  once  inform  him  that  he  isn't  a 
good  judge. 

Am  I  doing  just  right?  Won't  somebody  answer  through  The 
Schoolmaster  ? 

Decatur,  April  6,  187 1.  E.  A.  Gastman. 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  AMONG  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Visited  the  school  at  Paint  Creek.  Here  we  found  some  things  that 
gave  us  great  pleasure.  One  was  a  class  of  third  and  fourtli-reader  boys 
and  girls  studying  geometry.  The  teacher  was  using  that  most  admir- 
able help,  "  Mark's  First  Lessons."  The  pupils  could  draw  and  desig- 
nate and  define  straight  lines,  curved  lines,  crooked  lines,  vertical  lines, 
horizontal  lines,  oblique  lines,  spiral  lines,  parallel  lines;  draw,  designate, 
and  define  angles  as  right,  obtuse,  acute ;  could  show  that  all  the  angu- 
lar space  on  one  side  of  a  straight  line  was  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  sort.  All  this  had  been  brought  about  by  a  ten 
minute   exercise  each  day.     The  pupils  were  delighted ;  they  were  learn- 
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ing  to  draw  accurately ;  they  were  increasing  their  available  vocabulary, 
and  they  were  thinking.  Nor  were  they  behind  others  in  the  same 
grade  in  other  schools  where  this  is  omitted. 

In  the  same  school  we  found  the  classes  in  the  second  reader  using 
three  second  readers  during  the  year,  together  with  the  Child's  History 
of  the  United  States.  Two  minutes  each  Wednesday  were  devoted  to 
doubling  and  halving  numbers  in  all  the  lower  grades,  thus :  Teacher, 
Twice  3.?     Pupil,    6.      T.    Twice   6?     P.    12.      T.  Twice    12.?      P. 

24.  T.  Twice  24?  P.  48.  T.  Twice  48?  P.  96.  T.  Twice  96? 
P.  192.  T.  Twice  192?  P.  384.  T.  Twice  384?  P.  768.  T. 
Twice  768?  P.  1536.  T.  Twice  1536?  P.  3072.  T.  Twice  3072? 
P.  6144.  T.  Twice  6144.?  P.  122  hundred  and  88.  T.  Twice  122 
hundred  and  88.?  P.  245  hundred  and  76,  etc.  |  of  1600,  800;  ^  of 
8<X),  400;  I"  of  400,  200;  ^  of  200,  100;  ^  of  100,  50;  ^  of  50,  25;  "I"  of 

25,  12^;  ^  of  12^,  6:^;  ^  of  6^,  3^;  and  farther  if  they  can.  We  were 
surprised  to  see  the  skill  thus  acquired  in  the  comparison  of  numbers,  and 
also  to  see  pupils  during  the  third  month  of  school  life  well  posted  in  the 
Roman  numerals  to  M. 

But  that  was  all  done,  says  one,  by  an  old,  skilled  teacher.  Not  so; 
but  all  this  and  other  wonderful  things,  of  which  we  may  speak  at  some 
other  time,  was  the  work  of  a  )'oung  girl  who  had  never  taught  but  one 
term  of  school  before,  and  that  with  only  about  seven  pupils.  She  had 
adhered  steadily  to  the  work  pointed  out  for  her,  and  had  her  reward. 
But  these  things  were  only  some  of  the  play  spells. 

Visited    the   school  in    N .     House  new;  well  marked  and 

scarred;  out-buildings  abominable — cut,  carved,  hewed,  stained,  stamped, 
engraved,  scratched,  chalked ;  walls  and  floors  daubed ! ! 

Recalled  to  mind  the  advice  of  a  close  observer,  to  a  man  wishing 
to  know  where  to  send  his  son  to  school : 

"  Go,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  anywhere  you  please  and  observe  the 
school  premises.  If  you  find  them  neat  and  clean,  unmarred  by  scratch 
or  stain,  you  need  not  ask  who  is  the  teacher,  you  can  send  there  safely. 
But  if  you  find  them  in  such  a  condition  that  the  cleansing  would  require 
the  labors  of  Hercules  and  two  Irishmen,  with  scar  and  stain  upon  wall 
and  ceiling,  you  need  not  ask  who  teaches  there;  you  do  not  want  to  send 
your  boy  there." 

The  arrows  of  the  far-shooting  archer-god  never  sent  such  woes  to 
the  Greeks  as  such  pest-houses  send  out  into  any  community.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  teacher  and  board  who  allow  it  ?  Shall  we  call  them 
gentlemen — of  ihe  lowest  class  ? 


I 
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Visited  the  school  at  B .    A  new  thing  to  us  occurred  here.    The 

teacher  was  giving  an  "  Object  Lesson" — the  pupils  all  attention.  The 
w^ay  God  spoke  to  Samuel  and  Moses  was  fully  explained,  and  also  that 
God  now  speaks  to  men's  consciences.  When  adhering  strictly  to  the 
maxim,  "  Never  to  give  information  without  recalling  it,"  she  asked: 
What  does  God  do  to  bad  boys  now-a-days?  A  veritable  Mark  Twain 
shouted,  "  Writes  their  names  on  the  blackboard." 


MEETING  OF  BOSTON  GRAMMAR    TEACHERS. 


Some  months  since  we  gave  a  report  of  a  primary  school  meeting 
held  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  On  Fri- 
day, March  31st,  a  similar  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  grammar 
schools  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Rice  school.  There  were  present  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  who  have  under  their  instruction  nearly 
20,000  pupils.  After  commending  the  general  progress  manifested  in 
the  schools  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Philbrick  spoke  upon  Promotion., 
bringing  out  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  methods  by  which 
pupils  receiving  a  "  double  promotion,"  must  either  jump  some  portion 
of  the  Programme,  or  compel  those  in  the  room  to  which  they  go  to  wait 
for  them,  thus  spending  time  in  review  which  is  needed  for  advance  work. 
The  topic  to  which  he  called  special  consideration  was  Moderation.  The 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  a  large  share  of  the  troubles,  errors,  and 
sins  which  it  records  are  the  result  of  a  lack  of  moderation. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  Horace  Mann  stigmatized  the  Boston  schools 
as  Dormitories,  and  the  pupils  as  hibernating  animals.  The  result  was 
that  in  a  short  time  such  a  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils 
that  they  were  styled  "hot-beds,"  and  they  were  indeed  in  such  a  fever  of 
■excitement  that  years  have  not  wholly  recovered  it. 

He  disapproved  of  the  extreme  views  held  by  some  teachers  in 
regard  to  symmetry  in  the  an"angement  of  pupils  in  respect  to  size,  as 
well  as  the  idea  that  all  pupils  must  be  brought  to  the  same  standard  of 
attainment. 

Full  attendance  is  a  good  thing,  but  all  the  teacher's  energies  should 
not  be  expended  in  attaining  it.  Punctuality  is  desirable,  but  the  attempt 
to  secure  it  may  lead  to  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  parents,  and 
make  enemies  of  those  who  should  be  friends.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  an  undue  amount  of  ''  home  study"  is  required, 
■and  that  many  cases  of  punishment,  which  liad  been  reported,  showed 
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clearly  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Per  cent,  was 
stated  to  be  the  one  great  bugbear  of  many  schools.  By  it  both  teachers 
and  pupils  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  anxiety  and  dread,  and  more 
caution  here  was  earnestly  counseled. 

The  object  of  the  Programme  adopted  some  two  years  since  was 
stated  to  be  the  relieving  of  the  teachers  of  a  bondage  to  text-books  and 
the  treadmill  drudgery  to  which  many  were  subjected,  to  eliminate  that 
which  is  not  essential  in  the  several  branches  of  study,  to  see  that  those 
who  leave  school  at  an  early  age  have  received  the  best  instruction  possi- 
ble, and  that  those  who  remain  obtain  such  a  discipline  of  mind  as  shall 
the  best  prepare  them  for  a  higher  course. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  certain  studies,  and  to  the  folly  of  those 
who,  in  advocating  thoroughness,  would  drill  a  little  child  upon  large 
numbers  in  addition,  before  taking  up  subtraction,  etc.,  thus  over-taxing 
the  mind  and  disgusting  the  child,  and  of  those  who  would  cram  the 
memory  with  facts,  which,  thank  fortune,the  mind  is  so  constituted  it  can 
not  carry. 

The  design  of  the  Programme,  in  reading,  is  to  sqcvlxq  Jluency  in  the 
lower  grade,  ideas  in  the  higher,  and  expression  in  the  highest;  and  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  keeping  this  plan  in  mind.  It  was  urged 
that,  to  secure  the  best  results  in  writing,  more  pages  should  be  written, 
that  facility  in  handling  the  pen  might  be  acquired;  nor  should  we  be 
too  much  afraid  of  a  blot.  Was  it  not  Horace  who  said,  "  It  is  a  divine 
art  to  blot.?"  Certainly  it  is  a  boy's  nature.  The  expectation  was  ex- 
pressed that  soon  our  schools  would  show  results  in  drawing  equal  to 
those  now  secured  in  singing. 


COURSES  OF  STUDT  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


We  notice  with  some  interest  the  graded  courses  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  country.  In  a  few  they  are  arranged  by  topics,  but  in  the 
rest  they  state  definitely  just  what  shall  be  taught,  and  how  far  each 
grade  shall  advance  in  each  book  before  entering  the  next  grade.  It  is 
considered  desirable  that  t.eachers  be  told  in  every  instance  just  what  they 
are  to  teach  their  pupils,  and  just  how  much  of  this  branch  and  that 
must  be  presented  in  each  grade;  and  it  it  has  been  requested,  and  even 
demanded  in  some  instances,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to  a  class 
that  is  not  found  within  the  limits  of  the  grade  of  that  class,  and  that 
grade  defined  by  the  pages  of  a  certain  book,  or  series  of  books.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  all  things  in  the  schools  of  a 
place,  and  to  thus  build  up  a  complete  system.  Such,  to  a  less  or  greater 
extent,  are  the  graded  systems  of  the  largest  cities. 
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Now,  we  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  graded  courses  of  instruction  \ 
we  deem  them  both  desirable  and  necessary.  But  we  feel  like  asking 
some  of  our  educational  brethren  who  frame  these,  and  some  boards  of 
education  w^ho  have  too  much  other  business  on  hand  to  give  attention 
to  the  principles  of  educational  polity,  a  few  questions :  What  object  do 
you  wish  to  attain  by  a  graded  course?  In  framing  your  course,  do  you 
insert  each  study  to  a  certain  extent  in  each  grade,  because  it  will  aid 
in  attaining  your  object,  or  do  you  select  from  several  other  courses  as 
your  fancy  or  convenience  dictates?  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  your 
course,  when  complete,  will  effect  your  object?  Should  a  system  be 
prepared,  and  then  children  be  obliged  to  conform  to  it?  or,  in  other 
words,  are  children  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  system  ?  Should  your 
course  be  outlined  by  topics,  or  marked  out  by  pages,  and  why?  How 
much  of  geography,  for  example,  shall  be  taught,  in  what  order,  and 
where?  Is  it  necessary  to  follow  the  order  given  in  textbooks?  What 
studies  should  be  embraced  in  your  course?  How  many  should  pupil& 
have  at  one  time,  and  how  long  should  each  be  continued  ? 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  poorest  schools  in  the  country  are  to 
be  found  in  the  great  cities,  as  results  of  their  graded  systems.  The 
statement  we  cannot  believe,  but  there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
If  the  idea  of  a  system  be  to  force  every  pupil  through  the  same  mould, 
that  all  shall  become  of  the  same  size,  and  bear  the  same  imprint,  then 
that  system  will  work  irreparable  damage.  A  course  which  exactly 
defines  the  teacher's  work,  even  to  the  required  pages  of  every  book,  of 
necessity  embodies  this  idea,  and  if  good  results  follow,  the  teachers,  not 
the  course  or  system,  should  receive  the  praise.  "But  it  is  necessary  to 
mark  definitely  the  work  of  each  grade,  or  teachers  will  anticipate  each 
other,  and  thus  work  confusion  with  our  system,"  says  one.  "  It  will 
not  do  to  outline  the  work  merely,  or  teachers  will  not  know  how 
minutely  to  examine  the  topics  of  each  study,"  says  another.  "  We 
could  have  no  system  at  all,"  says  a  third,  "if  the  grades  were  not 
definitely  marked."  These  replies  all  show  that  the  "  system  "  is  of  more 
account  than  the  children,  and  must  be  preserved,  though  all  who  attend 
school  suffer  thereby. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  object  of  a  graded  system  ?  and  in  what 
way  can  it  be  attained  ?  In  reply,  we  would  say,  that  a  system  should 
be  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  It  should  be  adapted  to  their 
mental  capabilities,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental 
development.  It  should  be  flexible  and  not  rigid,  in  order  to  enable 
many  pupils  to  receive  what  is  best  for  them,  and  to  permit  them  to 
grow  in  a  natural  way.  After  pupils  have  been  taught  to  study  and 
investigate,  topics  only  should  be  named,  and  pupils  allowed  to  use  any 
books  whatever  as  text  books,  and  not  required  to  have  a  uniformity. 
Throughout,  the  order  of  presentation  of  topics,  and  of  instruction  therein, 
should  be  logical,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  book  or  not.  Then  make  each 
teacher  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  one  branch,  and  promote  classes 
in  studies  and  not  in  grades,  and  the  evils  of  the  graded  system  would 
disappear,  and  we  would  have  the  greatest  possible  benefit  they  could 
afford.  R. 
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Should  pupils  be  detained  in  the  school-room  during  recess  ? 

That  depends  upon  circumstances :  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the 
child's  health,  the  number  of  flights  of  stairs,  the  number  of  privileges 
granted  previous  to  recess,  conduct  during  that  time,  the  length  of  the 
school  session,  and  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Generally  it  is  best  to  require 
pupils  to  go  out,  but  in  individual  instances  this  should  be  varied  to  suit 
the  circumstances.  If  school-rooms  w^ere  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
exercises  properly  varied,  we  apprehend  that  the  older  pupils  would  need 
no  recess,  especially  during  the  winter  season.  We  believe  that  those 
who  abuse  any  privilege  should  be  deprived  of  it  till  they  can  use  it 
rightly.  If  pupils  abuse  their  recesses  they  ought,  justly,  to  be  deprived 
of  them — at  least  taught  to  respect  them. 

What  are  the  indications  of  a  slack  teacher? 

Some  of  the  most  apparent  are  these :  A  floor  littered  with  paper 
and  other  refuse;  teacher's  table  strewed  with  books,  papers,  fragments 
of  paper,  pencils,  chalk,  etc. ;  blackboards  disfigured  with  unsightly  and 
uncouth  figures,  and  ill-aiTanged  solutions  and  sentences;  children  sitting 
at  all  angles  of  inclination,  and  facing  all  the  points  of  the  compass; 
desks  covered  with  unused  books  and  papers,  and  daubed  with  ink  and 
pencil  marks;  the  children's  books  disfigured  with  pictures  of  things  real 
and  imaginary,  interspersed  with  names  and  descriptions  of  the  same,  till 
hardly  a  page  is  left  unmarred ;  dilatory  habits  in  complying  with  neces- 
sary requirements;  allowing  pupils  to  fall  into  lax  and  careless  habits  of 
doing  everything — such  are  some  of  the  most  patent  indications  of  a  care- 
less teacher.  By  these  tliey  may  be  invariably  known.  And  the  effect 
of  such  teaching  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  similar  to  that  upon  the 
room  itself — confusion  and  laxness,  greater  evils  if  possible  than  down- 
right viciousness. 

Can  such  teachers  become  careful,  methodical,  and  tidy? 

Sometimes;  generally,  however,  the  trouble  is  inherent,  and  requires 
for  its  correction  a  more  tenacious  will  and  continuous  self-discipline  than 
they  have  the  inclination  to  practice,  and  hence  they  do  not  very  fre- 
quently improve,  but  rather  grow  worse  by  continuance  in  the  school- 
room. Scarcely  anything  is  impossible,  however,  if  one  chooses  to  effect 
it ;  but  of  course  the  eflTort  must  be  great  and  continuous,  often  a  painful 
one.     "All  reform  must  come  by  pain." 

A  re  such  teachers  successful  as  instructors  ? 

No.  They  fail  to  secure  attention,  and  to  awaken  the  energies  of 
the  pupils,  without  which  there  will  be  little  progress.  The  mental  habits 
formed  and  allowed,  to  say  nothing  of  other  pernicious  habits,  do  the 
pupils  more  damage  than  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  do  good,  and  hence 
they  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  successful,  though  they  may  through 
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friends  and  interested  persons  secure  some  reputation.  The  successful 
teacher  arouses  the  mentul  and  moral  forces  of  the  pupils,  and  directs  their 
action  to  desired  and  definite  results. 

Should  disorderly  aud  troublesome  children  be  dismissed  from  school 
for  bad  conduct^  or  compelled  to  conduct  themselves  -properly  ? 

It  is  almost  always  better  for  the  pupil  to  make  him  obedient.  There 
may  be  found  one  occasionally  who  can  not  be  controlled,  but  will  have 
to  be  confined  within  solid  walls,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  pupil  will 
be  benefited  by  wholesome  discipline.  It  argues  weakness  in  teachers  or 
school  authorities  when  pupils  have  to  be  sent  away  for  disobedience,  and 
is  a  great  injury  to  the  offenders.  Schools  must,  in  a  measure,  be  reform- 
atory. 

When  would  you  begin  to  teach  capitals  and  punctuation? 

As  soon  as  children  can  pronounce  words  at  sight,  they  should  be 
taught  to  write.  When  able  to  write,  they  should  be  required  to  copy 
reading  lessons  with  capitals  and  marks  of  i:)unctuation,  and  also  to  write 
at  dictation  words  and  sentences  in  their  readers,  with  proper  use  of  capi- 
tals and  some  of  the  pauses.  Even  in  oral  spelling,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  have  capitals  designated,  for  example:  Capital  H-e-n-r-y, 
Henry.  Abbreviatious  should  also  be  stated  completely,  thus:  The 
abbreviation  for  Wednesday  is  capital  W-e-d  period,  Wed.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  only  correct  way,  for  the  first  letter  of  a  proper  name  is  always 
a  capital,  and  the  abbreviation  always  terminates  with  a  period.  The 
proper  use  of  the  period  and  capitals  in  description  and  narration  is  no 
mean  accomplishment,  and  always  to  think  of  and  write  the  sentence 
correctly  in  these  respects  cultivates  the  habit  of  correct  usage,  so  that  in 
after  years  their  correct  use  will  be  as  natural  as  breathing.  The  folly  of 
divorcing  the  use  of  words,  their  spelling,  capitals,  etc.,  from  the  daily 
reading  and  study  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  result,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  pupil  in  a  class  in  third  grade,  upon  examination  for  second 
grade,  in  one  of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  was  written  on  the  board  for  cor- 
rection, as  follows : 

my  god  the  Spring  of  all  my  joys 
the  Life  of  my  delights 

Mari  had  a  leetle  Lam  its  fleas  wuz  white  as  sno 

The  correction  was  this: 

By  God  the  Spring  of  all  my  joys 
The  life  of  my  delights. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

Its  fleas  were  white  as  snow. 
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With  this  number  our  editorial  labors  for  the  Schoolmaster  terminate^ 
Pressure  of  other  work  compels  us  to  yield  up  this,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  one's 
time.  In  retiring,  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  editorial  brethren 
for  their  courtesy,  and  to  our  friends  for  their  uniform  support.  Our  sympathies 
shall  ever  grow  warmer  for  the  teacher,  and  our  efforts  to  place  his  labor  upon  a 
higher  plane  shall  never  cease.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  position  of 
teacher  shall  be  a  passport  into  the  most  cultured  society,  and  an  ascending  grade 
to  political  preferment.    Though  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  we  fully  expect  it, 

IRA  S.  BAKER. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  daily  receive  letters  of  the  highest 
commendation.  From  almost  every  State  words  of  encouragement  and 
cheer  are  sent  us.  They  all  bear  one  testimony,  that  of  the  practical 
value  of  our  journal  to  the  teacher.  Avoiding  long  essays,  we  have 
aimed  to  present  concisely  and  clearly  the  experiences  and  thoughts  of 
those  in  the  service,  and  to  urge  all  to  higher  personal  culture  and  to  higher 
attainments  in  the  profession.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  patrons 
often;  we  hope  they  will  be  still  more  free  to  suggest,  to  criticise,  and  to 
help  than  hitherto.  We  shall  never  be  satisfied  till  the  biotherhood  of 
teachers  become  as  much  a  recognized  power  as  the  clergy,  or  the  legal 
fraternity ;  till  they  can  be  spoken  of  without  a  sneer,  and  be  free  from 
the  dictation  of  men  who  know  no  more  of  the  true  development  of  mind 
than  the  child  himself;  till  tliey  become  authority  in  pedagogy  even  as 
our  scientists  in  their  respective  departments.  We  know  that 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  done  before  this  time 
dawns  upon  us.  Teachers  must  be  educated,  and  the  people 
must  be  educated;  there  must  be  a  social  reaction  in  favor  of 
culture;  wealth  must  not  be  the  god  of  society;  fashion  must  have  less 
bigoted  devotees,  and  ignorant,  and  superficial  attainments  must  not  be 
made  respectable  and  even  honorable  because  of  a  substratum  of  "rocks." 
The  beginning  of  this  work  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  teacher;  if  thoughts  of 
this  kind  be  continually  held  up  before  pupils,  and  teachers  themselves 
become  worthy  of  the  honor  and  confidence  ot  the  grown  up  child,  even 
as  many  are  of  the  little  ones,  not  many  generations  will  pass  before 
teachers  will  wield  a  power  that  even  political  demagogues  will  worship, 
and  that  will  conserve  our  noblest  institutions. 

The  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  from  the  j'ublic  schools  of 
New  York  does  not  seem  to  work  decidedly  favorably.  There  is  much 
complaint  that  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  lawlessness  prevails,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils.  So  much  time 
and  labor  have  to  be  spent  to  secure  obedience,  that  both  the  courage  and 
strength  of  teachers  are  curtailed.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  good  conduct  of  their  children  upon  themselves,  often 
encouraging  them  in  their  disorderly  habits,  and  quite  as  often  blaming 
the  teachers  for  their  want  of  moral  power;  at  the  same  time  denouncing 
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them  as  "  petty  tyrants."  This  state  of  things  is  anything  but  desirable 
or  beneficial.  Tlie  teacher  should  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  have  the 
power  to  coerce  obedience,  always  adapting  the  force  employed  to  the 
inherent  needs  of  the  offender.  Parents  and  teachers  should  be  a  unit  in 
this  matter,  and  even  though  the  pride  of  the  former  be  touched  a  little, 
they  should  not  resent  it,  for  they  have  no  idea  how  greatly  not  only  the 
pride  of  the  teacher,  but  also  his  principles,  are  sometimes  offended  by 
the  actions  and  language  of  their  children.  Do  they  never  become  worn 
by  incessant  annoyances  of  their  two  to  five  children?  And  is  it  possible 
that  teachers  can  always  endure  the  tricks,  deceit,  and  disobedience  of 
forty  to  sixty,  especially  wlien  it  is  required  that  the  school-rooms  shall 
be  kept  quiet,  orderly,  and  tlie  teacher  do  as  much  teaching  as  can  be 
done,  without  the  least  interruption  from  disobedient  pupils  ?  If  the 
power  of  coercion  be  taken  from  the  teacher  either  by  enactment  or  pub- 
lic sentiment,  parents  should  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  good 
conduct  and  obliging  spirit  of  their  children. 

Every  teacher,  in  a  large  graded  school,  is  conscious  of  her  inaoility 
to  look  after  individuals  in  her  classes  as  carefully  as  sliould  be  done. 
Her  work  is  almost  wholly  for  and  with  the  class.  Very  little  time  can 
be  devoted  to  anything  else  than  class  work.  Many  pupils  will  uncon- 
sciously appropriate  to  themselves  that  part  of  the  instruction  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  reject  the  rest;  but  not  so  with  many  others,  who  should 
have  just  the  attention  that  will  enable  them  to  select,  and  should  feel  the 
personal  influence  and  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Without  it  they  become 
mechanical  at  best,  and  often  appear  to  be  dunces  and  drones.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  those  schools  are  best  for  society  in  which  each  pupil  is  devel- 
oped according  to  the  possibilities  of  his  organism,  in  which  each  child 
is  made  to  stand  alone,  in  a  measure,  and  yet  to  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition with  others  of  his  age.  The  general  plan  of  graded  schools  is 
to  give  every  child  precisely  the  same  course,  the  same  teaching,  the  same 
animating  motives  that  are  given  to  every  other;  and  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  credit  of  individualizing  belongs  to  the  teacher.  The  herding 
propensity  is  great  in  mankind;  to  do  as  others  do,  to  go  where  others  go, 
to  think  as  others  think,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  few  other  and 
stronger  ones,  is  the  rule  of  action  of  a  large  part  of  mankind.  The 
principle  of  our  educational  systems  shows  something  of  this  sentiment; 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  a  growing  feeling  for  individual  development,  and 
trust  that  some  means  may  be  employed  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  We 
suggest  two:  ist.  Give  each  teacher  fewer  pupils.  2d.  Adopt  depart 
mental  instruction  in  all  schools  above  the  lowest  primary. 

In  every  town  that  boasts  of  wards,  the  board  of  education  is  elected 
by  wards,  each  one  choosing  a  member  from  its  territory,  or  one  is  elected 
from  each  ward  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  result  of  these  modes  of 
choosing  a  board  of  education  is  to  throw  the  school  interest  into  the 
hands  of  politicians,  or  others  equally  objectionable.  For  example,  a  cer- 
tain element  holds  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  to  win  them  to  a 
given  line  of  ]3olicy,  some  of  them  must  be  put  on  the  school  board,  and 
this  principle  is  carried  out  in  all  its  multifiirious  ramifications;  and  when 
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the  board  thus  chosen  meet  for  consideration,  many  of  them  totally  igno- 
rant of  all  educational  principles,  some  bought  with  a  price  before  they 
are  elected,  others  prejudiced  against  our  customs,  and  in  favor  of  those  of 
some  foreign  country,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  them?  We  point  to  the 
legislation  of  such  boards  all  over  the  country  as  an  answer.  But  how 
shall  we  remedy  this  condition  of  things?  We  reply,  first,  by  adopting 
the  cumulative  system  of  voting,  and  choosing  each  member  by  the  whole 
people;  secondly,  by  exacting  certain  qualifications  of  candidates, 
such  as  pedagogical  experience  or  knowledge,  certain  intellectual 
attainments,  and  good  moral  character;  and  thirdly,  by  making  women 
eligible  to  the  position.  It  is  unnessary  to  present  arguments  in  favor 
of  these  positions,  for  they  arc  patent  to  every  one,  and  they  will  probably 
be  opposed  only  by  those  who  fear  they  will  lose  the  position  they  now 
occupy,  and  by  those  whose  cliances  for  such  a  position  will  be  forever 
taken  away.  The  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of  selecting  members  of  a 
school  board  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  making  our  sj-s- 
tem  in  fact  what  it  is  in  name;  it  would  beget  a  higher  qualification  of 
teachers,  a  sympathy  for  the  teachers  and  the  schools  by  the  people,  and 
lead  to  the  highest  possible  results  attainable  by  our  system.  Surely  these 
are  sufficiently  desirable  to  cause  our  largest  towns,  at  least,  to  adopt  this 
or  some  similar  plan. 

While  we  commend  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
for  the  standard  of  qalification  required  of  those  who  propose  to  teach  in 
thecity  schools,  we  regret  that  their  resolution  (we  gave  the  text  of  it  last 
month),  is  silent  upon  one  or  two  very  important  branches,  to  wit:  men- 
tal philosophy  and  theory  of  teaching.  It  is  true  that  the  other  things  are 
necessaiy,  and  also  probably  true  that  candidates  will  be  examined  in 
these,  but  they  do  not  say  so;  the  inference  therefore  is  that  certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  who  pass  in  the  branches  named,  even  though  they 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  science  of  mind,  or  the  principles  of 
teaching — not  a  wise  advertisement  surely.  It  would  not  be  unwise  to 
amend  this  resolution  so  as  to  include  these  latter  branches. 

From  the  programmes  of  county  institutes  sent  us,  we  judge  that  they 
must  be  of  much  service  to  those  who  attend,  many  of  the  exercises  being 
of  such  character  that  they  can  be  made  available  in  the  school-room. 
We  feel,  however,  like  criticising,  as  we  have  done  once  or  twice  before. 
Since  these  institutes  must,  in  a  measure,  take  the  place  of  county  normal 
schools,  the  exercises  should  all  be  of  such  character  that  the  teachers  will 
receive  instruction  in  their  daily  work.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
teach  reading  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school,  till  he  leaves  the 
highest  class;  how  to  teach  spelling,  writing,  and  all  the  other  branches 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  as  it  takes  time  to  do  this  thoroughly,  prob- 
ably two  toi^ics,  reading  and  arithmetic,  are  enough  for  one  week's  work. 
We  notice  a  disposition  to  crowd  into  the  programmes  the  whole  curri- 
culum, thus  forbidding  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  one  topic.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  notice  some  papers  are  provided  for  each  day,  which 
consume  time  and  usually  do  not  benefit  the  teachers  so  much  as  illustra- 
tion and   drill    work.     It  is   a  good  idea  to  require  teachers  to  re})roduce 
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each  morning  the  work  of  the  preceeding  day,  thus  fixing  in  their  minds 
the  metliods  and  principles  developed. 

Papers  and  discussions  on  general  school  polity,  simple  displays  of 
literary  or  oratorical  talent  are  not  what  teachers  need,  and  each  county 
superintendent  should  see  to  it  that  his  programme  is  so  arranged  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  normal  work  will  be  accomplished.  Generally, 
teachers  will  take  more  interest  in  an  institute  if  they  have  to  pay  some- 
thing for  it ;  hence  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  some  strive  to  get 
the  worth  of  their  money,  if  they  were  charged  something  for  instruction, 
and  it  might  elevate  the  character  of  the  institute  it'^elf.  They  also 
need  instruction  in  the  principles  of  school  management,  and  the  laws  of 
mind.  With  such  daily  exercises  and  each  day's  work  reproduced  by 
teachers,  who  should  be  considered  a  normal  class,  no  one  could  leave  an 
institute  of  a  week  without  great  benefit. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  upon 
the  2  3d,  33d  and  24th  days  of  August  next.  Arrangements  are  in  good 
degree  of  progress,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  the  definite  pro- 
gramme in  the  June  Schoolmaster.  This  Association  embraces  as 
departments,  (i.)  "College  Section"  with  Charles  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Pres't. 
of  Harvard  University,  as  presiding  otficer;  (3.)  "Superintendent  Sec- 
tion," with  Hon.  W."  D.  Henkle  of  Ohio,  as  president;  (3.)  "Normal 
Section,"  presided  over  by  S.  H.  White  of  the  Peoria  Normal  School; 
and  (4.),  The  "Common  School  Section,"  with  E.  A.  Sheldon  of  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  as  president.  The  several  sections  will  hold  meetings 
simultaneonsly  during  a  portion  of  the  days  named,  and  for  each  an 
attractive  programme  is  promised.  The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be 
occupied  by  the  sections  in  joint  convention.  The  exercises  of  the  gen- 
eral association  will  consist  of  addresses  and  discussions.  We  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  announce  the  names  of  the  lectures,  nor  the  topics  selected 
for  discussion,  bnt  live  issues  will  be  discussed,  and  live  men  will  be 
secured  to  discuss  them  ;  arrangements  with  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
hotels  are  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  committee  at  St.  Louis. 

It  is  hoped  that  educational  men  will  so  lay  their  plans  as  to  attend 
these  meetings. 


Chicago. — The  text-book  war  is  not  waged  very  vigorously  this 
spring — thanks  to  the  publishers  for  their  wisdom  in  placing  the  agency 
department  upon  a  higher  basis.  There  are  doubtless  better  books  pub- 
lished than  some  now  use  ind  the  schools,  but  changes  in  books  arc  not 
always  desirable.  If  we  could  change  our  style  of  teaching  from  the 
book  to  the  topic,  and  have  our  teachers  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching 
topics,  and  have  those  topics  arranged  in  a  logical  or  natural  order,  far 
more  benefit  would  be  derived  than  from  any  amount  of  book  changes. 

The  yearly  examination  by  the  Board  took  place  April    14,  and  was 
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admirably  planned,  so  as  to  afford  the  same  conditions  to  all  the  schools. 
It  met  the  approval  of  principals  and  teachers  generally.  The  monthly 
institutes  have  thus  far  been  quite  interesting,  and  for  most  part  a  benefit 
to  the  teachers,  but  they  still  lack  an  important  element — enthusiasm. 
Until  they  can  be  so  conducted  that  this  most  essential  quality  is  aroused, 
they  w^ill  be  little  else  than  a  bore  and  a  dread.  What  a  glow  and  warmth 
a  little  enthusiasm  begets!  How  it  smooths  the  rough  places,  and  gen- 
erates strength,  and  arouses  all  the  powers  of  one's  soul!  A  little  of  this 
element  on  the  part  of  all  would  make  institute  day  one  of  pleasure, 
anticipated  with  delight,  and  accepted  with  eagerness. 

Prixcipals'  Association. — At  the  last  meeting  the  Superintendent 
gave  some  account  of  his  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  schools.  He  found  smalle  r 
school-buildings  than  here,  with  very  little  school-yard  about  them,  hardly 
enough  for  all  the  children  to  stand  in  when  ready  to  enter  the  building. 
The  schools  wei'e  less  uniform  than  here,  some  being  very  good,  others 
poor.  School-tone  was  common;  some  teachers  would  be  known  as 
such  anywhere  by  it ;  even  their  ordinary  conversation  showed  it.  The 
experiment  of  lady  principals  is  proving  a  success.  It  was  admitted 
however,  that  the  best  assistants  are  sent  them  from  the  fact  that  they 
"  won't  have  any  other  than  the  best,"  thus  placing  the  other  schools  at 
disadvantage  in  comparing  the  management  of  them.  They  pay  the 
lowest  primary  teacher  a  higher  salary  than  other  primary  teachers,  mak- 
ing it  a  promotion  to  teach  in  the  lowest  grade;  the  highest  grammar 
teacher  likewise  receives  a  greater  salary  tlian  other  grammar  teachers, 
thus  making  higher  and  lower  grades  of  equal  importance.  They  give 
their  grammar  teachers  forty  pupils  each,  primary  sixty.  Music  is  taught 
chiefly  by  rote,  though  solfaing  has  been  practiced  somewhat.  The 
lowest  grade  prints  about  one  year,  beginning  to  write  when  they  take  up 
the  second  reader.  Using  Leigh's  method,  they  teach  first  the  character 
representing  a  sound,  then  the  sound  itself;  hence  the  word  method  is  not 
used;  the  lower  grades  spend  most  of  the  time  in  reading  and  spelling. 
Spelling  was  remarkably  good,  both  by  sound  and  by  letter.  Arithmetic 
was  not  so  prominent  in  the  primary  grades,  fourth-reader  pupils  doing 
but  very  little  in  the  fundamental  rules.  He  found  considerable  effort  for 
self-culture  among  the  teachers,  and  commended  it.  Popular  sentiment 
does  not  support  the  schools  so  well  as  in  this  city,  and  hence  they  are  not 
so  generally  patronized. 

The  report  on  Language  Lessons  was  considered  and  adopted,  which 
we  give  in  full : 

loth  Grade — i.  Conversation. 

2.  Writing  all  the  words  in  the  grade. 

3.  Construction    of  short  sentences  containing  one    or  more 

words  of  the  grade. 
9th  Grade — i,  2,  and  3,  same  as  in  loth  grade. 

4.  Writing  sentences  dictated   by   the  teacher,  with  capitals, 

periods,  and  interrogation  point  correctly  used. 
8th  Grade — i,  2,  3,  and  4,  same  as  in  9th  grade. 

5.  Construction  of    sentences   containing   statements  of  facts 

observed,  both  oral  and  written,  with  capitals  and  punctu- 
ation. 
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7th  Grade — i,  3,  and  5,  same  as  before. 

6.  Giving  description  of  pictures,  both  oral  and  written. 
6th  Grade — i,  3,  5,  and  6,  same  as  before. 

7.  Construction  of  sentences  diifering  in  language,   but  not  in 

thought  from  those  of  the  reader. 
5th  Grade — 1,  3,  5,  and  7,  same  as  before. 

8.  Reproduction  of  incidents  and  stories  related  or  read  by  the 

teacher,  facts  observed,  and  truths  learned. 
4th  Grade — i,  7,  and  8,  same  as  before. 

9.  Corrections  of  improper  expressions  heard  during  the  day. 

10.  Giving  descriptions  of  objects  by  answering  questions,  the 

answers  to  be  combined  in  a  connected  outline. 
3d  Grade — i,  8,  9,  and  10,  same  as  before. 

11.  Giving   connected    statements   of   observations  made,  and 

truths  learned. 

12.  Reproducing  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson  in  the  pupils' own 

language. 

13.  Letter  Writing. 

2d  Grade — i,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  same  as  before. 

13.  Instruction  in  the  forms  of  business  paper, 
ist  Grade — Same  as  Second  Grade. 

14.  Composition  writing. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Board  to  include  the  Fifth 
Grade  in  the  grammar  department. 

Boston. — English  High  School. — The  history  of  this  school  is  now 
receiving  special  attention  from  the  fact  that,  upon  the  second  of  May 
next,  it  will  have  completed  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence.  The 
Latin  School  was  established  as  early  as  1635;  and  Grammar  schools  soon 
followed,  and  in  18 18  Primaiy  schools  were  opened  for  pupils  under 
seven  years  of  age.  In  1820  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school,  the  object  of  which  should  be  the  fitting  of  boys  for 
mercantile  life.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  January  15, 
182 1,  to  consider  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. After  a  full  discussion  by  prominent  men  of  the  town,  the  plan 
was  adopted  with  but  three  dissenting  votes. 

The  school  was  opened  May  2,  1821,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  George 
B.  Emerson,  who  still  lives,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  acqtiainted 
with  the  history  of  education  in  this  country.  Dr.  Emerson  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1833,  by  Solomon  P.  Miles,  who  resigned  in  1837,  and  Thomas 
Sherwin  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Sherwin  had  been  a  sub-mas- 
ter since  1828,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  July  1869,  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  school  for  more  than  forty-one  years.  His  successor, 
Charles  M.  Cumston,  the  present  Head-Master,  was  appointed  a  sub- 
master  in  1848.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  boys  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  since  its  organization,  and  among  its  Alumni  are 
numbered  many,  whose  names  are  illustrious  and  whose  deeds  have  done 
honor  to  their  Alma  Mater.  The  High  School  Association  proposes  to 
celebrate  the  semi-centennial  in  May  next,  by  a  social  re-union  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  commemorative  exercises  in  Music  Hall.  A  marble  bust  of 
Mr.  Sherwin,  just  completed  in  Florence,  by  Thomas  R.  Gould,  of  the 
class  of  1853,  will  be  dedicated  then. 
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New  York. — The  salaries  paid  to  Male  Principals  ofschools  are  based 
upon  the  average  attendance  of  their  respective  departments  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  preceding  thirty-first  day  of  December,  and  is  as  follows,  viz: 
For  each  school  having  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils 
average  attendance,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For 
each  school  having  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  not  more  than 
three  hundred  average  attendance,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
For  each  school  having  more  than  three  hundred  and  not  more  than 
five  hundred  average  attendance,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  For  each  school  having  more  than  five  hundred  average  attend- 
ance, three  thousand  dollars. 

To  Vice-Principals  of  schools  having  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  average  attendance,  two  thousand  dollars.  To  Male  Assistants, 
where  but  one  is  employed  in  a  school  having  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  average  attendance,  sixteen  hundred  dollars  ;  when  more  than  one  is 
employed,  an  average  not  exceeding  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

Illinois. — We  call  attention  to  the  sections  of  the  proposed  school 
law  in  this  number,  and  invite  educational  friends  to  write  us  their  views 
of  them.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  freely  discussed  and  criticised  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  improved  and  widely  disseminated. 

Ikoquois  County. — A  very  profitable  institute  was  held  at  Onarga 
the  last  week  of  March,  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  of  the 
county.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  others 
were  invited  both  to  lecture  and  to  do  institute  work.  The  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Schoolmaster  lectured  one  evening  to  a  full  house,  on  "Edu- 
cation through  the  Senses,"  and  spent  one  day  before  the  institute  in  dis- 
closing methods  of  presenting  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  and 
Arithmetic.  The  County  Superintendent,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Professors  in  the  Seminary  deserve  much  credit  for  their  skill 
and  zeal. 

DuPage  County. — The  teachers  of  DuPage  County  assembled  at 
Hinsdale,  March  29,  30,  and  3 1 ,  and  held  their  semi-annual  institute.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  elsewhere.  The  institute  was  called  to  order  by  our  able  and 
efficient  County  Superintendent,  C.  W.  Richmond,  who  presided  during 
the  institute.  Exeicises  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county;  essays  were  also 
read,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest.  Some  time  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  following  subjects:  Mental  Arithmetic  and  modes  of  teach- 
ing it;  Introduction  of  Gymnastics  in  our  schools;  and  methods  of 
teaching  Spelling  and  Oral  Grammar.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  our 
Superintendent  to  procure  lecturers  for  the  instruction  of  those  attending 
the  institute.  On  the  evenings  of  the  29th  and  30th,  most  interesting 
lectures  were  delivered,  the  former  by  Henry  Boltwood,  Esq.,  of  Prince- 
ton, on  "  Successful  Teaching,"  and  the  latter  by  James  Claflin,  Esq.,  of 
Lombard,  on  "Tact  in  the  School-room."  Under  the  management  and 
supervision  of  our  Superintendent,  the  institute  has  been  the  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  teachers  throughout  our  county,  it  has  become  an 
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important  educational  agency.  A  spirit  of  progress  has  been  awakened 
and  its  influence  is  felt  in  our  schools.  As  a  result  of  a  mingling  together 
of  earnest  teachers  on  occasions  like  this,  a  higher  standard  of  attainment 
is  established.  M.    A.   Yalding,  Scc'y. 

Alexander  County. — An  Institute  under  direction  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  J.  C.  White,  Esq.,  was  held  in  Cairo  during  the  last 
three  days  of  March.  Members  of  the  Institute  from  out  of  Cairo  spent 
the  (irst  day  in  visiting  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  which  were  in 
session  on  that  day.  Appropriate  and  valuable  addresses  were  delivered 
duiing  the  evening  sessions,  by  S.  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Foote^ 
Dr.  R.  S.  Bingham,  and  J.  H.  Oberly,  Esq.  The  drill^  exercises  were 
conducted  by  teachers  of  the  Cairo  Public  Schools.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  larger  than  usual,  and  a  commendable  degree  of  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  citizens.  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  was  present,  and 
delivered  the  closing  address.  E. 

Mason  City. — Mr.  F.  C.  Garbutt,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  schools  for  some  years,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  position  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  goes  to  Colorado,  where  he  hopes  both  to 
recover  and  to  enter  upon  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  Miss  Hammond,, 
who  has  most  faithfully  assisted  him,  will  take  his  place.  Great  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  the  past  two  years  in  the  quality  of  instruction, 
in  attendance,  punctuality,  and  consequently  in  the  mental  discipline 
resulting  from  school  work. 

Report  of  attendance  for  March : 
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Department  of   Public  Instruction,  ) 
Superintendent's   Office,  v 

Springfield.  Aprils  187 1.      ) 
Prof.  Baker: 

Dear  Sir — With  this  I  hand  you  for  Illinois  Official  Department  of 
the  Schoolmaster  for  May,  other  sections  of  the  pending  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  schools — in  continuation  of  those  that  appeared  in  April  number. 
It  seems  to  me  important  that  these  proposed  new  laws  should  be 
well  understood  and  freely  canvassed  by  our  Educational  Journals  and 
Educators.  Very  truly,  Yours, 

Newton  Bateman. 
directors. 

"  Sec.  35.  On  the  first  Monday  of  April,  each  jear,  an  election  shall  be  held 
In  each  school  District,  of  two  school  Directors  to  serve  in  their  respective  districts 
for  the  term  of  three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified: 
Provided,  That  at  the  first  election  which  shall  be  held  under  this  chapter,  or  in 
any  new  district,  six  school  Directors  shall  be  elected  in,  and  for  each  school  Dis- 
trict, who  shall  at  their  first  meeting,  determine  by  lot,  which  two  shall  hold  their 
•  office  for  one  year,  which  two  for  two  years,  and  which  two  for  three  years.  Notice 
of  such  first  election  shall  be  given  by  the  County  Clerk  at  least  ten  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  election,  by  causing  not  less  than  three  written  or  printed  copies 
thereof  to  be  posted  up  in  public  places  in  each  District. 

"  Sec.  36.  School  Directors  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  take  the 
•oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

"  Sec.  37.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  .school  Director,  unless 
he  or  she  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  a  resident  in  the  District. 

"Sec  42.  Each  Board  of  School  Directors  shall  meet  within  one  month  from  the 
day  of  election  and  organize  by  electing  a  President  and  Clerk  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  a  District  Treasurer  who  may  be  a  member  of  the  Board, 
or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors;  and  the  times  of  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  school  Directors  shall  be  fixed  by  resolution  or  by-laws  of 
such  Board. 

"  Sec  43.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  call  special 
meetings  when  necessary,  take  sufficient  bond  from  the  District  Treasurer  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  sign  the  certificate  of  the  assessment  of  district 
school  tax,  sign  all  orders  on  the  District  Treasurer  by  order  of  the  Board,  sign  all 
reports  of  the  District  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  generally  do  and  perform 
all  other  acts  and  duties  lawfully  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"Sec  44.  The  Clerk  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  minutes  of  all  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  prepare  and  attest 
the  certificate  of  assessment  of  tax^  prepare  and  attest  all  orders  on  the  District 
Treasurer,  prepare  and  attest  all  required  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  do  and  perform  all  other  acts  and  duties'  lawfully  pertaining  to  his  office;  and 
for  his  services  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

"  Sec  45.  Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  each  District, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  school  Directors  shall  send  a  written  list  of  their  names 
and  the  schools  to  which  they  have  respectively  been  appointed,  to  the  County 
Superintendent,  with  a  notice  of  the  days  upon  which  the  ensuing  terms  of  schools 
in  the  District  will  commence,  and  the  termination  thereof,  as  directed  by  the 
Board. 
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"  Sec.  50.  The  Board  of  school  Directors  of  every  school  District  in  this  State, 
shall  possess  and  exercise  the  following  powers,  and  perform  the  following  duties, 
together  with  the  other  powers  and  duties  given  or  enjoined  by  this  chapter  : 

1.  They  shall  establish  and  keep  open  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more 
than  ten  months,  at  their  discretion  a  sufficient  number  of  free  common  schools  in 
their  respective  districts  for  the  education  of  every  individual  over  the  age  of  six 
j'cars  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  their  respective  districts,  who  will 
apply  for  admission  and  instruction,  either  in  person,  or  by  parent,  guardian,  or  next 
friend. 

2.  They  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  graded  or  high  schools  in 
their  district,  to  which  such  scholars  shall  be  admitted,  who  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the  teachers,  sufficiently  advanced  in  their 
studies. 

3.  They  shall  procure  suitable  lots  of  ground  and  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be 
erected,  purchased,  or  rented,  for  school  houses,  and  supply  the  same  with  the 
proper  furniture,  fuel,  and  other  conveniences. 

4.  The  school  houses,  lots,  etc.,  in  their  respective  districts,  which  are  now  held 
ty  township  trustees,  or  otherwise,  do  hereby  vestin  the  Board  of  School  Directors; 
and  they  may,  in  all  cases,  dispose  or  sell  any  lot  or  lots  and  school  houses,  when 
and  upon  such  terms  as  they  deem  it  proper. 

5.  They  shall  appoint  all  the  te.tchers  of  their  respective  districts,  fix  the 
amount  of  salary  for  each  teacher,  and  may  dismiss  any  teacher,  at  any  time,  for 
incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality,  provided  that  no  teacher  shall  be 
•employed  unless  he  has  a  proper  certificate  of  qualification. 

6.  They  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  shall,  by  one  or  more  of  their  members,  visit  every  school  in  the  dis- 
trict, at  least  once  in  each  month  in  which  the  school  is  kept  open,  and  shall  cause 
the  report  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board;  they  shall 
establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  designate  what  books  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools;  and  they  may  suspend  or  dismiss  scholars  from  the  school  for 
insubordination  or  other  bad  conduct,  or  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  interest  of  the 
school  requires  it. 

7.  They  shall  direct  what  branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught  in  each  school, 
but  in  each  school  at  least  the  following  branches  shall  be  taught  if  required  by 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  to-wit:  Orthography,  Reading  in  English,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  free  schools  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  ten  months  each  year,  and  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
same  of  every  description  ;  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  improving  school 
houses  and  school  lots;  of  piocuring  furniture,  fuel,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  and 
for  all  other  necessary  expenses,  the  school  directors  of  each  district  shall 
annually  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  the 
district. 

9.  When  thej'  deem  it  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  scholars,  the 
•directors  may  cause  to  be  erected,  suitable  school  houses,  aud  for  that  purpose  or 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  lots,  or  school  houses,  they  may  levy  a  special 
tax,  or  borrow  inoney,  and  issue  bonds  for  the  payment  thereof:  Provided,  that  they 
shall  not  levy  more  than  one  per  centum  tax  per  annum  for  this  purpose,  nor  im- 
pose a  debt  on  the  district  of  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  district,  nor  shall  they  issue  any  bonds  without  a  vote  of  the  district  first  being 
duly  held  in  favor  thereof,  due  notice  being  given  as  in  other  cases  of  school 
elections. 

TO.  But  in  all  cases  when  a  tax  of  erecting  or  purchasing  school  houses  shall 
be  levied,  it  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  tax  for  ordinary  school 
purposes,  and  it  shall  be  so  specified  in  the  certificate,  or  a  separate  certificate  made 
for  the  same  as  above  provided. 
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11.  They  shall  have  power  to  determine  into  which  school  and,  in  case  there 
are  different  departments  or  grades,  in  the  same  school,  into  which  department  or 
grade  each  pupil  in  the  district  shall  be  admitted. 

12.  They  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools,  by  orders  on  the  dis- 
trict 'Jreasurer,  signed  by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  the  same  being 
ordered  by  the  Board  and  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

13.  They  shall  publish  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  by  publication  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  county,  or  by  putting  up  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, written  or  printed  hand  bills,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  received 
and  expended,  during  the  previous  school  year,  setting  forth  from  what  source  it 
was  received  and  for  what  expended,  which  statement  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Clerk  and  District  Treasurer,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  examina- 
tion and  approval,  before  it  shall  be  published, 

14.  Directors  of  different  districts  may  make  arrangements  for  pupils  to  be  sent 
from  one  district  to  another,  if  the  pupils  desire  it,  and  the  expense  of  such 
instruction  shall  be  paid  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  directors  of  such  districts, 
by  resolution  or  agreement,  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  respective 
Boards. 

15.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  keep  any  school  in  their  district,  open 
during  a  longer  term  than  other  schools  in  the  district  are  kept  open,  the  school 
so  kept,  shall,  during  the  excess  of  time,  be  open  and  free  to  all  the  pupils  of  the 
district,  qualified  for  admission  into  the  same. 

16.  No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  school  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or 
religious  opinions  of  the  applicant  or  scholar.  Directors  may  establish  separate 
schools  for  colored  and  mulatto  children,  when  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  such 
pupils  lo  be  accommodated,  and  whenever  such  separate  schools  are  established 
and  kept  open  not  less  than  six  months  in  the  year,  they  need  not  admit  such  pupils 
into  the  other  schools  of  the  district. 

17.  They  may  appoint  the  Clerk  or  some  other  member  of  the  Board,  District 
Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  district  at  least 
once  a  month  whilst  they  are  in  operation,  and  report  the  conditions  of  thescliools 
to  the  Board,  and  do  whatever  the  Board  direct  him  to  do,  and  for  such  services  he 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  deem  just. 

19.  School  Directors  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  exempt  from  road 
labor  or  from  serving  on  juries,  but  they  shall  receive  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day 
necessarily  spent  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  to  be  paid  by  the  District  Treasurer, 
on  the  order  of  the  Board. 

20.  The  School  Directors  of  two  or  more  adjacent  school  districts  may  unite 
in  forming  a  high  or  graded  school  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  respectively  agree 
upon,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  common 
schools,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  General  History,  Book-keeping,  Surveying, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin,  and  the  Civil  Polity  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  education  as  the  Directors 
may  deem  advisable. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


AARON  GOVE,   NORMAL   EDITOR. 


The  election  for  the  Spring  Term  was  exciting  among  the  Philadelphians. 
Miss  Lottie  Blake  and  Mr.  Walter  Harden  were  the  candidates  for  President.  Miss 
Blake  was  elected  by  six  majority.  After  the  result  was  declared,  some  differences 
of  opinion  existed  on  constitutional  points,  but  were  amicably  settled  by  the  decis- 
ion of  a  Board  of  Referees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Pres.  Edwards.. 
Dr.  Sewall  and  Prof.  Cook.    The  other  officers  elect,  are  V.  P.,  Mr.  O.  Wilson; 
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Sec'j,  Miss  Amelia  Kellogg  ;  Ass't.  Sec,  Miss  Fannv  Esterbrook  ;  Treas.,  Mr. 
Chas.  Brown;   Lib.,  Mr.  Greely;  Chorister,  Miss  Marj  Gorham  Eldredge. 

During  the  next  few  months,  many  who  have  been  students  will  receive  a  cirs 
cular  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Normal.  As  is  stated  in  that  letter,  "  the  informa- 
tion sought  for  is  very  important."  Let  all  our  friends  be  prompt  to  heed  the 
requests. 

A  pleasant  episode  occurred  at  the  residence  of  Prof.  Metcalf,  just  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Europe.  Section  F.,  the  class  of '73,  hoping  to  surprise  the  Pro. 
fessor,  took  possession  of  his  houre  during  his  temporary  absence;  on  his  return  he 
■was  surprised  to  find  so  many  visitors  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  but  compre- 
hended the  situation,  when  Miss  Eldredge,  of  Dwight,  in  the  name  of  her  class, 
presented  the  Professor  with  an  elegant  dressing-case.  After  thanks  from  the 
donee,  the  companj-  indulged  in  a  short  chat,  then  returned  to  their  rooms.  Oppor- 
tunities are  rare  when  so  fitting  a  gift  can  be  so  fittingly  given.  Prof.  M.  takes 
witli  him  to  the  continent  the  love  of  five  hundred  personal  friends  in  Normal, 
We  expect  to  be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  present  correspondence  from  the 
Professor. 

Dr.  Vasey  lectured  to  the  Phils.,  March  25,  on  "  Whence  and  Whither."  ProC 
Hewitt,  the  critic  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  lecture. 

During  the  extra  sessions  of  the  Phils,  in  March,  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
presiding  officer  must  have  been  required  to  hold  the  meetings  within  due  bounds. 
Keeping  a  true  record  must  also  have  been  a  task  somewhat  intricate.  Mr.  Blount 
and  Miss  Ray  can  be  recommended  as  a  model  President  and  Secretary,  in  times 
that  are  trying.. 

In  the  Phil.  March  25,  Profs.  Stetson  and  Cook  argued  against  annexing  San 
Domingo.  Dr.  Sewall  and  Prof.  Baker  were  opposed  in  opinion.  The  Society  was 
convinced  by  the  negative. 

The  trio  by  Misses  Smith,  Overman,  and  Eldredge  in  each  Society,  March  25, 
was  beautiiully  executed. 

Miss  Bandusia  Wakefield  of  class  '65,  is  doing  Prof.  MetcalPs  work  during  his 
absence.  There  will  be  little  time  for  play  under  her  tuition.  Miss  W.'s  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  is  high. 

The  people  of  Effingham  have  undergone  a  revolution  in  sentiment  in  school 
matters.  Two  3  ears  ago  a  large  majority  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Free  School 
system.  In  February  Pres.  Edwards  lectured  there,  and  a  lively  mstitute  was  held. 
A  vote  has  recently  been  can-ied  for  more  school  room,  and  $20,000  appropriated. 

The  first  teacher's  institute  ever  held  in  Mississippi,  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  Garman,  of  tlie  Miss.  State  Normal,  at  Lexington,  Holmes  County.  A 
permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  a  good  time  had.  Prof.  Garman  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Dyson,  Powell,  Hancock,  Misses  Cilley,  and  Dennison. 

Among  the  Resolutions  we  find  the  following: 

Resolved — By  the  Holm's  Countv  Institute,  that  our  thanks  are  due  Prof.  Garman  for 
his  kind  help  in  organizing  our  Institute,  and  his  very  efficient  suggestions  as  to  tlie  various 
method-  of  instruction. 

The  North  Misst'ssipftaii  adds:  "_"A11  honor  to  Holmes  County,  its  Superin 
tendent,  and  its  teachers." 

The  exhibition  of  the  Wrightonian  Society,  on  March  24,  was  quite  well 
attended  and  added  about  $So  to  the  treasury.  The  great  length  of  the  entertain- 
ment marred  the  pleasure  of  many;  this  annoyance  was  increased  by  undue  time 
between  acts.  The  costumes  were  unusually  fine  and  appropriate.  The  music  of 
the  evening  is  spoken  of  as  never  having  been  excelled  in  Normal  Hall.  "Sleep 
We[l,"  and  "  When  Shall  the  Harvest  Be,"  deserve  especial  attention. 

The  Schoolmaster  has  before  spoken  of  "  Lashed  to  the  Mast,/  as  sung  by 
the  six  gentlemen.  It  was  an  effective  close.  The  piano  solo  of  Miss  Getty 
could  not  be  appreciated,  on  account  of  noise  in  the  audience;  that  of  Mrs.  Moffat 
had  better  success.  "Jacob's  Dream."  when  exhibited,  caused  many  to  inquire  for 
"Jacob."  The  character  was  not  seen  by  the  audience  generally.  Miss  Allie  Ford 
surprised  and  delighted  her  friends  in  her  rendering  of  Dilly  in  the  drama.  Miss 
Ford  has  few  equals  in  character  of  that  sort.    J.  Gaston  as  Bob  Winders,  was  a 
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success.  The  drama  as  a  whole  was  excellent.  Not  so  much  praise  could  be 
awarded  "  Box  and  Cox."  Mr.  Holcomb's  oration  deserves  mention  for  its  ability, 
especially  when  the  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared  is  considered.  Miss  Wright's 
essay  excelled  in  fine  imager}'.  As  printed  programmes  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
audience,  we  thought  the  announcements  by  the  President  might  have  been 
omitted.  Although  financially  this  exhibition  was  not  equal  to  some  previous  ones,, 
success  in  all  other  respects. 

The  Phils,  have  added  to  their  hall  by  placing  a  magnificent  carpet  on  the 
floor. 

Prof.  Baldwin,  of  the  North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  spent  a  week  in 
Normal  in  April. 

Ben.  C.  Allansworth  of  '69  stopped  at  Normal  recently,  on  his  return  to  his 
school  at  Elmwood.  His  Board  had  given  him  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

Chas.  Crandell  of  '69,  has  made  Normal  his  home.  Mr.  C.  is  not  teaching 
this  year. 

Geo.  Manning  of  '69  stopped  to  look  at  us  during  a  trip  from  Jacksonville, 
where  he  is  teaching. 

Will  Smith  has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  school  at  Granville,  for  a  brief  vaca- 
tion on  account  of  illness. 

John  R.  Edwards,  class  of  '67,  died  of  consumption,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  at  Hyde  Park,  111.,  on  the  morningof  April  13th.  Mr.  Edward's  dis- 
ease was  induced  by  wounds  received  while  in  the  service.  When  he  left  Normal,, 
he  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Evanston,  where  he  remained  one  3'ear.  The 
second  year  he  taught  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  third  year  he  was  principal  of  one  of 
the  Peoria  schools,  until  ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  school  room  and 
return  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in 
1839,  in  Northern  Ohio.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  service  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  early  in 
the  war,  was  wounded  at  the  brittle  of  Perryville,  within  six  weeks  of  his  enlist- 
*ment,  but  remained  in  the  Invalid  Corps  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  entered 
Normal  in  I865,  one  year  in  advance  on  account  of  previous  work  in  St.  Louis- 
Normal  School. 

The  Topographical  and  Geographical  survey  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  riv  ers,. 
in  charge  of  J.  W.  Powell  and  A.  H.  Thompson,  left  Normal  for  its  destination, 
April  20th.     The  personnel  of  the  party  is  as  follows : 

Maj.  J.  W,  Powell,  geologist;  A.  H.  Thompson,  curator  of  museum  at  Normal,, 
topogragher  and  astronomer;  Capt.  lohnF.  Stewart,  Piano,  Ills.,  assistant  geologist; 
Capt.  F.  M.  Bishop,  Bloomington,  Ills.,  S.  B.  Jones,  Belle  Plain,  Ills.,  assistant  astron- 
omers and  topographers;  J.  H.  Beman,  New  York  City,  photographer;  Clement 
Powell,  Naperville,  Ills.,  assistant  photographer;  F.  H.  Dellenbaugh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
A.J.  Hattan,  Belle  Plain,  Ills.,  G.Y.Bradley,  Elmonte,  Cai.,  general  assistants. 
The  party  go  with  all  necessary  instruments  for  making  a  thorough  geological  and 
topographical  survey  of  the  above  mentioned  rivers.  They  will  embnrk  on  Green 
River  at  Green  River  City,  about  the  first  of  May  in  three  boats  built  for  the  pur- 
pose— the  "  Emma  Dean,"  "  Nellie  Powell,"  and  '*  Canonita."  The  party  will 
proceed  down  Green  River  to  the  junction  of  the  Grand,  receiving  supplies  at  one 
or  more  points,  then  down  the  Colorado  as  late  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  en- 
camp for  the  winter  either  in  Southern  Utah  or  Northern  Arizona.  Re-embarking 
the  following  spring,  they  will  complete  the  exploration  of  the  grand  canon  to  the 
Rio  Virgin.  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Thompson  accompany  the  party.  The  ladies 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  join  their  husbands  when  encamped 
for  the  winter.  The  Schoolmaster  will  be  furnished  with  regular  monthly  letters 
concerning"the  progress  and  success  of  the  expedition. 

Spring  term  opened  on  the  10th,  with  an  enrollment  of  314.  For  the  first  time 
in  ten  j'ears,  there  are  more  men  than  women — 159  men,  155  women.  The  enter- 
ing class  has  60  men  and  19  women.  A  large  majority  of  this  class  are  from  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  Classes  were  all  at  their  regular  work  on  Tuesday- 
The  model  school  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  at  last  year's  spring  term. 
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Chambers^  Encyclopedia,  Edition  of  1870.    J,  B.   Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.. 

Parts  xxix  to  xxxvi,  60  cts,  each. 

These  parts  maintain  the  excellence  which  the  first  numbers  of  the  revision 
manifested.  The  articles  are  well  written,  and  contain  the  latest  information  on 
each  topic.  For  example,  the  history  of  France  is  brought  down  to  the  siege  of 
Paris,  Oct.  1870.  The  illustrations  continue  to  be  a  prominent  and  valuable  feature,, 
especially  in  natural  history  and  the  mechanic  arts.  For  the  general  reader  it  is 
invaluable,  for  the  teacher  it  is  perhaps  the  best,  being  sufficiently  full,  and  illus- 
trated, and  within  his  means,  costing,  when  completed,  only  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  according  to  style  of  binding. 

Pen  Photografhs  of  Charles  Dickens^ s  Readings.    Taken  from  life.    By  Kate  Field. 

New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  illustrations.  Jas.  R.  Osgood   &  Co.,  Boston,. 

Cobb  Bro's.,  Chicago. 

These  papers  first  appeared  during  the  visit  of  Dickens  to  this  county,  while 
our  people  were  electrified  with  his  readings.  Since  his  death  they  have  been 
revised,  and  illustrated,  and  placed  in  permanent  form.  Miss  Field  not  only  admires 
her  subject,  she  worships  him,  and  on  every  page  her  dramatic  ability,  her  enthu- 
siasm, and  independence  of  thought  are  appaient.  The  book  is  a  critique  upon 
him  as  well  as  a  photograph  of  him,  and  gives  the  reader  a  clear  insight  of  the  man. 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  works. 

Poems.      By  Bret  Harte.     James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  having  a  wonderful  run.  It  can  hardly  be  kept  on  the  counters  of  our 
best  booksellers,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  it.  And  there  does  seem  to  be  a  buoyancy 
and  freedom  about  it  that  are  attractive  and  "pat."  Still  we  cannot  help  wondering 
why  it  is  so  great  a  success.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  in  it  that  will  bear  a  second 
reading.  Of  course  it  is  intended  to  be  ephemeral,  to  please  only  for  the  moment, 
and  then  to  be  forgotten  like  the  thousand  other  merely  pleasurable  and  moment- 
ary things.  If  itwill  produce  a  healthy  relaxation,  a  good  laugh,  it  will  not  be  in 
vain,  but  simply  these  do  not  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  the  book.  It  is. 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  public  taste  that  is  satisfied  with  poetry  of  this 
kind. 

Our   World,  or  First  Lessons  in   Geografhy,   for  Children.     By   Mary   L.  Hall.. 

GiNN  Brothers  &  Co.,  Boston.     Fred.  B.  Ginn,  Chicago. 

This  book  is  intended  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  They  should 
be  able  to  read  well  before  having  it  placed  in  their  hands,  but  could  be  taught 
what  it  contains  by  hearing  the  teacher  read  it.  It  presents  many  geographical 
facts  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  children  highly-,  if  used 
by  an  intelligent  teacher.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  style  of  book 
Avould  be  a  failure  if  not  taught  by  one  who  could  teach  equally  well  wiihout  any 
book  at  all.  The  aim  should  be  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  let 
them  teach  orally  what  they  contain.  Knowledge  presented  in  the  form  of  reading 
exercises,  often  containing  only  dry  statements,  does  not  lodge  with  the  child 
unless  enlivened  by  the  live,  enthusiastic  teacher. 

The  Atlantic  (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  $4  a  year.)  for  April  is  a  most 
excellent  number.  Mr.  Field's  "Whispering  Gallery"  continues  its  interesting 
reminiscenses  of  Hawthorne. 

Old  and  New  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  $4  a  year.)  for  April  was  unsurpassed 
by  any  previous  number.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  prized  of  our 
exchanges.     It  has  a  field  of  its  own  and  is  distinctively  eminent  in  it. 

Every  Saturday  {l2>xn&^'^.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  $5  a  3 ear.)  grows  better 
with  each  issue.  Devoting  its  columns  to  the  governmental  polity  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  interests  of  this  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  hearty  response  from  the 
reading  public.  Its  illustrations  of  home  subjects  are  not  always  so  good  as  they 
should  be. 
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Scribner's  Movtly  (Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.  $3  a  year.)  has  a  fresh- 
ness that  wins.  Its  position  on  social  questions  will  give  it  the  favor  of  all  high- 
minded  people. 

The  Eclectic  (E.  R.  PeUon,  New  York.  Slj  a  year.)  for  April  is  rich  in  good 
things,  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  its  readers.  Its  pages  are  full  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  choice  literature. 

LittelVs  Living  Age  (Littell  &  Gay,  Boston.  $8  a  year.)  is  each  week  a 
welcome  visitor.  The  variety  of  matter,  and  the  excellence  of  most  of  its  selec- 
tions have  justly  given  it  a  host  of  interested  readers. 


IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.'s  Publications. 

133  *  '35  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Union  Readers. — These  Readers  have  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to 
be  known  and  appreciated  by  the  educational  public,  which  seems  to  have  used 
them  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  progrrssixxness 
— beginning  with  simple  and  easy  lessons,  and  advancing  step  by  step  through  the 
different  books  till  the  highest  is  reached,  containing  literature  that  is  interesting 
and  even  fascinating.  They  show  the  several  sounds  of  the  Icttns^  both  alone  and  in 
combination,  thus  engaging  the  eje  as  well  as  the  ear.  They  begin  with  the  ivord 
method  which  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  method  of  teacliing  reading.  They  are 
handsomely  illustrated.  They  adopt  the  orthografhy  and  pronunciation  of  Web- 
ster, which  are  so  universally  used.  They  are  endorsed  by  the  best  educators  of 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Webster's  Dictionaries. — Probably  no  other  work  has  done  so  much  toward  pro- 
ducing a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  our  language  and  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  its 
source  as  these  dictionaries.  For  scientific  and  philosophical  definition,  for  accuracy 
and  completeness,  they  are  recommended  beyond  all  other  works  of  the  kind.  Most 
of  the  school  districts  in  the  North  have  placed  a  copy  in  their  school  houses.  All 
sliould  do  so. 

liobinson's  Mathematics. — ^Though  other  series  have  appeared,  had  their  day, 
and  passed  out  of  use,  these  have  remained,  stood  the  opposition,  and  come  out  the 
better  for  the  contest.  Chicago  herself  has  used  this  series  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  it  is  now  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  of  all  the  books  used  in  her  schools.  Its 
arrangement  is  philosophical  and  scientific;  it  is  concise  and  accurate  in  its  rules 
and  definitions;  its  analyses  are  full,  logical  and  comprehensive  ;  it  is  scientifically 
accurate,  and  practically  useful.  The  new  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  is  without  a 
.peer. 

Gray's  Botanies. — This  series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accu- 
rate principles  and  developments  of  the  science,  and  meets  the  demand  for  this 
study  in  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  Primary  to  the  University.  In  illustrations, 
in  description,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  an  accurate  analysis  of  plants,  they  are  per- 
Ihaps  unequaled .  They  are  considered  as  authority  on  this  subject,  by  such  men  as 
Agassiz,  Heniy,  Silliman,  Dana,  etc.  The  Shool  and  Field  Book  of  Botany  is  em- 
phatically the  student's  Hand-book  of  Botanical  Science  and  Practical  Botany. 

Dana's  Geologies  are  now  published  by  this  house,  and  are  the  best  yet  given 
to  the  public  hy  an  American  author.  Special  attention  is  givea  to  American 
Geology,  which  is  exhaustively  treated.  The  Text-Book  of  Geology  is  an  outline 
■of  the  subject,  well  written,  (containing  no  "  hifalutin,")  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
not  too  long  to  be  used  in  any  High  School  or  Academy.  The  manual  is  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  work,  and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Sillimati's  Chemistry  and  Philosoj>liy. — This  name  is  enough  to  give  these  books 
popularity;  but  they  are  not  merely  popular,  they  have  the  element  of  permanency 
in  them,  so  excellent  are  they,  t  lear,  logical,  complete  as  books  designed  for 
school  purposes  can  be,  they  stand  without  equals  in  these  fields. 

Descrijnive  catalogue  of  these  and  other  valuable  books,  sent  on  application  to 
Edward  Cook,  133  and  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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HAS   THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL  BEEN   SUCCESSFUL.? 


If  we  take  the  testimony  of  eminent  educational  men  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  we  shall  find  that,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  profoundly 
impressive,  they  answer  the  above  question  in  the  affirmative.  Horace 
Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Barnes  Sears,  Josiah  L.  Pick- 
ard,  E.  E.  White,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  John  Swett,  John  D.  Phllbrick, 
Joseph  White,  and  many  others,  among  State  Superintendents,  have,  in 
their  published  writings,  always  spoken  of  the  Normal  School,  as  it  has 
existed  in  tlie  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  in  terms  of  high 
approval.  They  have  habitually  referred  to  it  as  having  contributed  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  instrumentality,  to  the  improvement  of 
educational  methods,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  free  schools.  To  these 
names  may  be  added  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  prominent 
and  thoroughly  successful  of  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Everywhere  in 
recent  years,  educational  men  seem  to  take  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  more  favorable  to  education  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School. 

It  is  not  meant  that  all  this  vast  weight  of  authority  is  thrown  into 
the  scale  as  against  all  change,  or  all  improvement  in  the  methods 
and  facilities  of  Normal  Schools.  They  are  simply  cited  in  favor  of  the 
position  that  these  institutions,  as  they  have  been  and  are,  meet  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  age  more  fully  and  satisfoctorily  than  any  other  one 
instrumentality.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  these  eminent  men  have  formally 
taken  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  what  they  ai^e  here  declared  to  favor. 
Many  of  them  are  not  of  a  controversial  turn  of  mind,  and  most  of  them 
find  more  useful  ways  of  becoming  famous,  tlian  to  go  about  provoking 
disputations.  Most  of  the  testimony  to  which  we  have  referred  is  inci- 
dental, and  on  that  very  account  all  the  more  valuable.  These  men  speak 
not  as  men  who  have  a  personal  interest  to  promote,  or  a  pet  theory  to 
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defend,  but  they  speak  like  impartial  seekers  for  the  truth,  like  fair- 
minded  men,  glad  of  help,  from  whatever  source,  in  the  great  work  ot 
education. 

And  as  a  consequence.  State  Normal  Schools  have,  in  these  latter 
years,  greatly  multiplied,  not  only  in  places  which  hitherto  have  known 
them  not,  but  also  on  the  fields  of  their  ancient  triumphs.  To-day  the 
number  of  these  institutions  in  this  country  is  nearly  four  times  what  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Then  there  were  ten,  now  there  are  thirty-eight, 
Oi  the  increase  five  are  in  New  Yoi-k,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
on  trial  since  1844,  and  four  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  school  has  been  in 
operation  since  1S59.  That  is  to  say,  near  three-fourths  of  all  such 
schools  now  existing  have  been  established  within  less  than  the  last 
third  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  their  first  introduction  into  our 
country.  Or  in  other  words,  the  better  they  are  known  by  educators  and 
people,  the  more  they  are  multiplied. 

And  if  the  increase  in  cost  is  considered,  the  ratio  will  be  vastly 
greater.  The  newly  organized  schools  are  mostly  well  endowed.  But 
not  only  so;  the  older  ones  are  now  sustained  with  a  liberality  of  which 
their  founders  seldom  dreamed.  In  1857,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difli- 
culty  that  the  institution  at  Normal  could  secure  an  appropriation  ot 
$10,000  per  annum.  The  legislature  that  has  just  taken  a  recess,  has 
secured  for  the  two  coming  years,  an  annual  income  of  about  $33,794, 
and  that  without  formidable  opposition.  And  in  other  States  a  similar 
condition  of  things  exists.  In  the  number  of  students  too,  there  has  been 
a  gain  quite  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in 
their  annual  expenses.  The  lonely  three  who  first  greeted  Father  Peirce 
at  Lexington,  had  expanded,  in  1870,  into  an  army  of  7,834. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  honorable  annals  of  Normal 
Schools  in  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  convincing 
proofs  of  success.  The  multitude,  for  short  periods,  often  goes  astray. 
The  mass  of  men,  judging  of  things  from  a  superficial  view,  may  often 
approve  where  solid  merit  is  wanting.  But  the  judges  in  this  case, — 
those  who  give  the  cue  to  the  public  opinion, — are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay,  more,  they  are  men  strongly  interested 
in  commending  only  what  is  truly  worthy. 

And  yet,  from  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  these  schools  in 
this  country,  down  to  the  present,  it  has  happened  once  in  every  few 
years,  that  some  wise  man  has  discovered  that  they  are  of  no  use.  Peri- 
odically it  has  been  asserted  that  Normal  Schools  have  been  a  failure. 
Like  the  discoverers  of  perpetual  motion,  these  inventors  of  disaster  have, 
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reproduced  the  same  old  complaints  with  the  regularity  of  the  decades. 
It  matters  not  that  they  have  been  many  times  refuted.  In  each  new 
iteration  they  find  a  new  champion,  and  each  effort  requires  a  new  hand. 
We  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  a  number  of  the  discussions  thus 
provoked,  and  we  never  knew  the  same  parties  to  undertake  twice  the 
demolition  of  Normal  Schools.  But  others  come  in  due  time,  and  re- 
discover the  theories  that  previous  discussions  have  repeatedly  buried. 

The  last  of  these  oracular  utterances  comes  to  us  from  Michigan. 
I r  is  in  a  lecture,  "  published  by  request."  The  old  discovery  is  clearly 
and  definitely  stated.  "  It  must  be  confessed  that  Normal  Instruction  in 
this  country  has  been  a  signal  failure."  Must  be  confessed .''  By  whom .'' 
How  many  men  of  brains,  and  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
have  thus  far  come  to  the  confessional } 

And  why  is  it  assumed  that  "  Normal  Schools  have  been  a  signal 
failure  .-* "  Chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  this  writer  "  has  never  seen 
such  teachers  [Normal  gi-aduates]  who  even  pretended  to  any  knowledge 
of  educational  principles."  This  is  truly  bad, — especially  for  the  lecturer, 
and  we  see  no  ready  way  of  correcting  the  evil,  except  for  him  to  be 
more  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  company.  Perhaps  we  are  in  error, 
but  we  have  deluded  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  several  Normal  Gradu- 
ates within  the  range  of  our  limited  acquaintance  not  only  pretend  to, 
but  actually  possess,  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  certain  assumptions  made  by  those  who  are  so 
free  in  their  depreciation  of  Normal  Schools. 

I.  The  first  is,  that  if  a  Normal  School  imparts  instruction  in  any- 
thing besides  the  Science  of  Education,  it  is  so  far  forth^  entirely  identical 
with  an  ordinary  school,  or  "  Academy,"  as  these  gentlemen  are  fond  of 
saying.  This  we  utterly  deny,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  assertion  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  earnest  thorough  work  of  a  Normal  School.  With  the  teacher  of 
te.ichers,  the  question  of  "  how  "  is  always  the  uppermost;  with  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  this  question  is  less  emphasized.  With  the  ordinaiy  teacher 
the  results  may  be  the  chief  thing  sought;  with  the  Normal  instructor 
the  process  is  ever  the  most  important.  More  than  this.  Not  only  are 
processes  more  important  than  results,  in  Normal  work,  but  the  additional 
question,  "  How  should  this  be  presented  to  pupils "  is  always  pressed 
home  upon  the  learner.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  in  a  teacher's  sem- 
inary, any  given  subject,  as  matliematics  or  language,  ought  to  be  taught 
with  a  professional  intention  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  ordinar}' 
school  or  coUese. 
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Again,  an  institution  established  and  carried  on  for  the  training  of 
teachers  will  from  that  very  circumstance  do  more  for  them  than  if  this 
purpose  were  wanting.  Every  institution  of  learning  has  some  main 
animus.  There  is  some  central  interest  around  which  all  other  interests 
are  grouped.  Other  things  may  be  taught,  but  not  with  the  energ\'  and 
unction  that  goes  into  the  main  purpose.  If  a  school  has  any  life,  it  will 
be  exhibited  in  this  leading  department.  Hence  a  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  will,  if  there  is  any  good  in  it,  do  that  comparatively  well. 

2.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  every  institution  must  conform  to  an  idea, 
and  that  existing  Normal  Schools  do  not  conform  to  the  Normal  idea. 
The  first  of  these  affirmations  we  allow;  the  second  we  deny.  Every 
institution  must  be  the  expression  of  an  idea.  But  who,  in  any  given 
case,  can  fully  grasp  and  state  that  idea?  Can  any  man  who  gets  lectures 
"  published  by  request  ? "  And  if  the  idea  is  clearly  and  fully  stated, 
who  shall  judge  whether  a  given  institution  expresses  it  or  not?  Surely 
not  every  man  who  spins  a  theory  upon  the  subject.  Some  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  Ideas  are  very  elusive  things. 
They  are  often  but  vaguely  discerned.  The}'  come  slowly  into  the 
knowledge  of  men.  And  those  institutions  which  best  express  the  great 
ideas  that  have  moved  men,  have  not  come  forth  from  the  brain  of  some 
dreamer,  as  Minei"va  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Slowly  have  they  worked 
their  way.  One  by  one  their  imperfections  have  been  removed.  It 
takes  the  experience  and  lives  of  generations  of  men  to  impart  to  an 
institution  its  full  strength.  .  The  Normal  School  is  now  making  a  con- 
stant and  healthful  progress,  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. Its  processes  and  methods,  its  philosophy  and  its  plans,  are  under- 
going the  most  rigorous  examination,  day  by  day.  On  the  part  of  Normal 
School  instructors  there  is  an  eager  desire  for  increased  light.  They  are 
quite  aware  that  with  all  its  excellence,  the  institution  is  imperfect.  But 
they  have  too  much  sense  to  throw  away  the  substantial  power  that  t^as 
already  achieved  so  much,  and  to  embrace  in  its  stead  the  phantom 
recommended  by  theorists. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  the  amount  of  professional  instruction  impai  ted 
in  these  schools  is  so  small  as  is  sometimes  contended.  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  authorized  schedules  of  the  different  Normal  Schools  of  the 
country.  But  we  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  requisitions  of  at  least 
one  of  them.  In  tlie  curriculum  of  that  one,  work  strictly  professional 
runs  through  a  period  of  ninety-five  weeks.  And  this  work  is  rigorously 
insisted  upon,  and  if  not  satisfactorily  done,  it  is  required  to  be  taken  a 
second  time,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly   mastered.      Concerning  the  state- 
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ment  that  this  professional  course  "  shows  to  best  advantage  on  paper," 
we  have  only  to  say  that  one  of  old  apologized  for  the  statement  "  that 
all  men  are  liars,"  by  pleading  that  it  was  said  in  his  "  haste."  We  trust 
that  there  is  an  equally  good  explanation  of  the  present  insinuation. 

4.  The  plan  of  establishing  a  Normal  Department  in  a  College  or 
University,  which  is  so  much  lauded  by  theorists,  has  not  in  practice 
proved  so  successful  as  the  Normal  School,  pure  and  simple.  For  here 
again  the  croakers  offer  us  nothing  new.  Only  in  two  States  of  the 
Union  does  this  scheme  remain  in  force  to  this  time,  and  in  both  these 
States  the  prominent  educators  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
establish  regular  State  Normal  Schools.  On  a  point  like  this  no  man's 
theory  is  worth  a  rush  as  against  the  result  of  a  fairly  conducted  experi- 
ment. The  only  proof  of  the  value  of  an  institution  is  its  adaptedness  to 
meet  the  public  wants. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  the  success  of  the  State  Normal  School 
has  been  wonderful.  Of  all  these  schools  ever  established  in  the  coun- 
try, only  one  has  ever  been  discontinued,  and  that  one,  ive  have  just 
learned,  has  been  this  ivititer  re-established. 

If  Normal  Schools  have  been  such  a  failure,  how  comes  it  about 
that  so  many  pupil-seeking  private  schools  have  their  normal  depart- 
ments? Why  has  the  word  "Normal"  been  so  lai-gely  borrowed  by 
institutions  that  have  no  legitimate  claim  to  it?  Why  have  the  projectors 
of  schools  for  children  so  largely  appropriated  the  name  of  "  Model 
Schools"?  Men  do  not  counterfeit  a  worthless  coin.  Only  valuable 
things  are  in  danger  of  being  stolen. 

No,  Normal  Schools  have  not  been  a  "  signal  failure,"  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  add,  that  in  our  opinion,  no  first-class  educator  in  America 
will  risk  his  reputation  by  putting  forth  so  preposterous  an  assertion. 


GENERAL   TEACHING    WITHOUT  TEXT-BOOKS.'^ 


It  is  a  fact  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  world  knows  very  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  truths  of  nature.  As  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  is  great,  it  is  well  worth  the  teacher's 
attention,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  his  work,  to  teach  children  to 
observe  and  be  able  to  tell  the  result  of  their  observations. 

If  a  daily  exercise  could  be  introduced  into  every  school,  combining 

♦The  writer  is  not  theorizing,  but  stating  facts  as  they  occurred  in  lier  school. — Ed. 
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as  a  result,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  these  common  truths,  with  the  power 
to  express  them  in  good  language,  the  beneficial  effects  would  not  be  long 
in  presenting  themselves;  and  more  than  this,  the  good  gained  would  be 
of  life-long  value  to  the  pupils. 

Let  us  look  into  the  school-room  for  a  short  time ;  here  is  the  class — 
Lizzie,  Alice,  Frank,  Willie,  etc.,  before  me,  the  oldest  perhaps  ten. 
How  many  of  you  have  a  cow  at  home  }  Yes,  nearly  all,  and  those  who 
have  not  can  go  home  with  Frank,  who  I  am  sure  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  his  cow,  after  school,  and  each  come  to-morrow  able  to  tell  me  three 
things  about  the  cow  you  saw. 

The  next  day  Frank  brings  in  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  result  of  his 
observations,  which  is  this :  The  cow  is  about  five  feet  tall,  and  six  and  a 
half  feet  long;  color,  red;  the  hoofs  are  split.  Alice  adds  to  this  list  the 
fact  that  the  cow  chews  the  cud.  Charley  is  eager  to  state  something  he 
discovered,  which  he  thinks  the  others  do  not  know,  namely,  the  fact  that 
the  cow  has  no  upper  front  teeth. 

Having  spent  perhaps  ten  minutes  in  finding  out  what  the  children 
have  gathered  from  their  observations,  I  ask  Lizzie  to  make  a  complete 
sentence  which,  will  describe  the  color  of  all  cows ;  after  this  is  given 
and  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  pupils  and  teacher,  all  take  slates  and  each 
writes  a  sentence  of  his  own,  expressing  the  same  thought  Lizzie  has 
expressed  orally, 

Charley  may  now  read  his  sentence,  spelling  each  word  as  he  reads, 
naming  the  place  of  periods  and  of  such  other  marks  of  punctuation  as 
he  may  be  able  to  place  correctly,  and  also  the  place  of  capitals;  after  this 
reading  the  class  make  corrections,  offer  suggestions,  and  remodel  their 
own  work  if  necessary. 

Frank  told  us  that  the  hoofs  of  the  cow  are  split.  How  many  knew 
that  before .''  Who  knows  of  a  word  which  we  could  use  in  the  place  of 
the  word  sflit^  in  this  sentence  .^  Harry,  who  has  looked  in  the  dictionary 
for  what  is  said  about  the  cow,  is  ready  with  the  word  cloven,  which  is 
substituted,  and  the  sentence  is  written  and  corrected  as  before. 

The  half  hour  devoted  to  this  exercise  is  now  at  an  end ;  and,  as  the 
class  passes  from  the  room,  I  ask  Willie,  who  has  been  paying  little  atten- 
tion and  showing  no  interest,  if  he  will  find  for  me  the  horns  of  a  cow  for 
to-morrow;  he  assents,  and  to-morrow  he  will  doubtless  have  sornething 
to  say  about  the  horns,  if  he  should  bring  them,  and  thus  will  be  led  into 
the  work. 

The  following  day  the  class  takes  up  other  facts  on  the  same  subject, 
and  so  on  till  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  class  will  be  able  to  write  a 
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composition,  stating  many  facts,  which  the  majority  of  their  parents  could 
not,  having  the  practice  in  writing,  spelHng,  and  also  the  forming  of 
sentences  and  combining  them  so  as  to  form  a  complete  essay. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  in  these  exercises  seems  to  be  slight  but  the 
overcoming  of  temptations  to  tell  the  pupils,  and  thus  lose  more  than  one 
half  of  the  benefits  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  lead  them  to  tell  him, 
together  with  the  constant  watchfulness  necessaiy  in  order  to  avoid  any 
flagging  of  interest  on  the  part  of  either  pupils  or  teacher,  necessitates 
real  labor. 


JUNE. 

The  skies  are  blue;  the  sun  is  bright: 
Nature  her  greenest  carpet  weaves; 

The  summer  cloud  floats,  thin  and  white; 
The  breezes  toss  a  sea  of  leaves: 
'Tis  June,  but  still  mv  spirit  grieves. 

For  memory  turns  to  other  Junes, 

When  life  was  young,  and  hope  was  high. 

When  birds  to  me  sang  sweeter  tunes;, 
As  days  with  glorious  dreams  went  by; 
And  I  forgot  that  dreams  must  die. 

Oh,  days  of  youth !  Oh,  Junes  long  fled  I 
Your  flowers  once  lost  no  more  may  blow; 

Oh,  dreams  and  hopes,  now  cold  and  dead. 
How  vain !  And  yet,  ye  thrilled  me  so. 
When  roses  blossomed  long  ago! 

Oh,  blooming  Junes  of  years  to  come. 
When  I  shall  thrill  and  sigh  no  more; 

When  this  complaining  tongue  is  dumb, 
How  will  ye  shine  the  green  earth  o'er, 
And,  in  young  hearts,  your  gladness  pourl 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  for  what  am  1 
O'er  Junes  I  may  not  see  to  weep.' 
'  Rejoice  that  while  the  years  shall  fly, 
Nature  her  bounteous  course  shall  keep. 
And  hearts  be  glad,  though  I  shall  sleep. 
NoRMXi.,  June,  1S71. 
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READING. 


What  is  the  character  of  your  exercises  in  reading?  Are  they 
stupid  and  wearisome  ?  Are  you  obliged  to  assist  the  pupils  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  long  words?  Will  they  make  the  author  violate  all 
laws  human  and  divine  and  yet  march  on  with  undaunted  courage  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  ?  Do  the  pupils  think  it  unnecessary  to  study  the 
lesson  ?  Are  you  yourself  prepared  to  put  the  author's  statements  into 
good  English  of  your  own  ?  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  definite  object  to 
accomplish?     What  is  that  object? 

The  same  general  principles  are  to  be  applied  in  the  teaching  of  all 
classes  in  reading,  but  are  not  to  be  emphasized  with  equal  force.  All 
must  become  familiar  with  words  and  their  meaning.  Thus,  xveight  may 
mean  to  the  child  that  which  renders  bodies  difficult  to  move,  while  to 
the  more  thoughful  student  it  may  mean  the  invisible  arm  of  God  that 
holds  the  revolving  spheres  in  their  appointed  paths.  It  should  certainly 
mean  something  cleai*  and  definite  to  each. 

Elasticity  may  mean  to  the  child  the  bounding  ball  or  the  flipping 
rubber;  to  the  adult  this,  and  the  rushing  locomotive;  to  both  a  reality. 

In  short,  every  word  should  convey  a  clear,  distinct  message  to  the 
brain.  So  all  must  have  culture  in  distinct  articulation,  flexibility,  and 
power;  yet  the  strong  and  obedient  vocal  muscles  of  the  advanced  pupil 
will  hardly  need  the  careful,  patient  drill  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced 
vocal  organs  of  the  child. 

I  suppose  the  chief  difficulty  with  reading  classes  in  general  is  the 
low  or  limited  aim  of  the  teacher.  Reading,  to  too  many,  means  simply 
the  saying  over  of  the  words  of  the  lesson;  well,  if  possible,  but  yet  say- 
ing them.  That  these  words  are  but  the  garments  of  thought  is,  I  fear, 
sometimes  forgotten.  Yet  what  is  reading  if  it  is  not  understanding  or 
expressing  ideas?  Of  what  value  are  words  if  they  do  not  convey 
thought  ?  Are  they  not  as  useless  as  Toodles'  door-plate  or  his  watch 
boxes  ?  The  true  advance  of  the  pupil  is  measured,  not  so  much  by  his 
ability  to  call  words  readily  as  by  his  power  to  understand  their  signifi- 
cance. Education  is  for  development,  and  nothing  else.  To  the  extent 
that  reading  assists  in  this  good  work,  it  is  valuable,  and  only  thus  ijar. 
Of  what  use  is  it  for  the  pupils  to  make  certain  vocal  noises  if  each  is  not 
the  suggester  of  an  idea  ? 

The  pupil,  then,  must  be  taught  that  these  words  mean  something. 
If  he  reads  that  John  has  a  dog,  it  should  bring  to  his  mind  some  juvenile 
John  of  his  acquaintance,  who  is  equally  fortunate. 
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He  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  sentences.  Curiosity 
must  be  aroused,  thought  excited,  and  only  then  will  the  pupil  progress. 
Something  should  be  learned  respecting  the  authors  of  the  various  selec- 
tions; it  helps,  many  times,  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  thought.  Each 
lesson  should  be  examined  until  the  force  of  what  is  said  is  seen,  and  can 
be  put  into  good  English  by  the  pupils.  Many  things  will  come  up  in 
all  classes,  large  and  small,  which  can  not  then  be  explained  by  the  class. 
If  small,  let  them  ask  their  parents;  if  older,  consult  dictionary  or  ency- 
clopedia arid  settle  for  themselves  the  difficulties  that  arise. 

No  other  exercise  is  capable  of  such  variety.  All  the  varied  shades 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  to  be  appreciated  and  expressed.  Words  with 
their  mystical  meaning  lie  waiting  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitive  searcher 
and  the  exercise,  from  the  dull  monotonous  droning  of  unmeaning  words, 
is  changed  into  an  liour  instinct  with  life  and  interest. 

But  the  influence  of  the  reading  lesson  should  not  end  with  the  reci- 
tation hour.  Proper  habits  are  to  be  formed ;  healthful  tastes  inculcated. 
How  long  can  the  sensational  literature  of  the  times  stand  the  comparison 
with  the  purity  and  elevated  sentiments  of  the  masters  of  our  tongue! 
Given  well  fixed  habits  of  reading  and  a  fair  number'  of  books,  and 
though  the  pupil  graduate  only  from  the  grammar  school  or  backwoods 
district,  he  will  still  become  a  scholar  in  no  mean  sense.  What  other 
study  confers  such  a  harvest  of  power  .^  In  a  certain  sense  the  reader  is 
a  pioneer.  He  starts  unaided ;  no  finger-posts  stand  near  to  guide  him ; 
no  conveniently  written  answers  tell  him  when  he  is  right,  but  results  are' 
achieved  only  by  individual  exertion,  and  he  is  his  own  judge  of  their 
correctness.  To  be  a  good  reader,  then,  is  to  have  no  mean  power.  It  is 
to  have  the  key  of  the  storehouse  of  thought,  where  lie  garnered  the 
treasures  for  whose  winning  men  have  patiently  toiled  through  the  years. 
Let  us  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  speed  the  day  when  our 
reading  shall  be  something  more  than  noise. 


DOGMA   lA^   THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Clergymen  have  been  accused,  and  often  justly,  of  dogmatism  and 
imperiousness,  of  preferring  assertion  to  argument,  dictum  to  demonstra- 
tion; of  contenting  themselves  with  a  simple  "you  must,"  "you  shall," 
"  it's  ti-ue,"  "  you  are  a  fool  or  a  reprobate  if  you  don't,"  and  the  blame 
of  their  offence  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  religion.  But,  perhaps  the  fault 
lies  here  rather,  they  are  men,  and  it  is  human  to  dogmatize,  and  they  are 
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teachers  by  profession,  and  dogmatism  is  the  teacher's  besetting  sin.  For 
the  school-room  as  well  as  the  pulpit  is  profaned  by  excess  of  assumption 
and  categorical  statement.  We  all  delight  to  play  the  dictator,  the  tyrant 
to  those  who  are  in  any  sense  below  us.  It  is  the  neatest  and  speediest 
way  in  vogue  to  crush  opposing  opinions  and  stop  troublesome  mouths, 
by  letting  fly  at  them  with  a  dogma.  It  saves  time  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  answering  questions  and  meeting  objections.  And  one  must  un- 
derstand before  he  can  prove  or  explain,  while  it  is  easy  to  extemporize 
assertion;  the  laziest  and  most  ignorant  can  propound  a  dictum  to  perfec- 
tion and  stigmatize  whoever  hesitates  to  accept  it,  as  a  mule  or  a  dunce. 
Besides,  the  teacher  is  adult  in  years,  while  the  pupils  are  mainly  children' 
and  youth.  He  is  above  them,  too,  by  his  position,  and  he  has  been  over  the 
subject  time  after  time,  until  it  is  all  plain  to  him,  and  so  to  doubt  or  fail 
to  understand  seems  unfit  and  unreasonable.  Or  else  he  finds  it  dull  busi- 
ness to  be  everlastingly  adapting  truth  to  the  grasp  of  feeble  or  uncul- 
tured minds.  And  so,  for  various  reasons,  dogma  retains  its  seat  behind 
the  teacher's  desk,  and  makes  its  blighting  presence  felt  in  the  recitation. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  often  on  dogma  we  must 
rest,  with  dogma  we  must  be  satisfied,  since  back  of  dogma  we  cannot 
go.  We  may  and  we  must  assume  freely  and  assert  roundly,  not 
scrupling  to  set  forth,  "  It's  so,  I  know  it,  though  I  can't  say  just  why  or 
how,"  "  You  must  take  somebody's  word  for  it."  The  alphabets,  the 
multiplication  table,  Keplei''s  laws  and  Frauenhofer's  lines  are  dogmas 
of  the  sublimest  sort;  while  the  Greek  conjugation  and  English  etymol- 
ogy and  pronunciation  are  as  categorical  as  Calvin  or  Wesley.  Why  is 
a  rose  called  a  rose?  Why,  the  bestowal  and  the  retention  of  that  name 
are  abominably  dogmatic.  Why  does  the  heart  beat.'  Nature  is  an 
arrant  and  universal  dogmatist.  Who  can  detect  the  presence  of  cos- 
mical  ether,  and  yet  who  doesn't  believe  and  know  that  the  universe  is 
full  of  it  ?  In  every  branch  of  study  are  a  host  of  questions  much  too  dark 
and  too  deep  for  the  wisest.  Young  and  old  we  must  take  for  granted, 
must  repose  in  authority.  And  it  is  an  essential  part  of  true  education 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  knowledge,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  beyond 
which,  words  are  only  the  fruit  of  learned  folly,  and  logic  is  extremely 
illogical,  and  faith,  humble  and  patient,  is  wiser  far  than  boastful  reason. 
Hence  the  best  teacher  is  foredoomed  to  dogmatize,  is  categorical  because 
he  ought  to  be,  and  because  he  must  be. 

But  notwithstanding  this  limitation  and  qualification,  it  remains  tiue 
that  dogma  is  to  be  counted  an  evil  to  be  shunned,  and  the  minimum 
of  dogma  is  to  be  sought.     The  curiosity  of  the  pupil  should  be  sharp- 
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ened,  not  dulled.  Investigation  should  be  carefully  encouraged,  cultivated, 
insisted  upon.  A  continual  drill  should  be  kept  up  in  thinking,  query- 
ing, doubting,  by  asking  vi^herefore  and  how.  With  every  statement 
should  be  coupled,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  reason  on  which  it  is  based. 
Better  be  shamed  by  the  enforced  confession  of  ignorance,  than  check 
the  youthful  desire  to  trace  truth  to  her  hiding  place  and  spring. 

The  evident  tendency  to  discard  dogmatism  in  the  school-room,  and 
to  substitute  reason,  explanation,  demonstration  is  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ing signs  of  the  times.  Children  are  carried  along  in  their  studies  no 
farther  and  no  faster  than  they  can  understand  and  appreciate.  It  isn't 
counted  enough  to  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  to  "  do 
the  sums  "  and  parse;  but  the  philosophy,  the  poetry  and  the  hidden 
meaning  of  figures  and  of  language  are  unfolded  and  simplified  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  Not  the  memory  only  is  educated  and 
employed,  but  the  eye,  also,  and  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment,  and 
the  logical  faculty.  By  all  the  best  educators  dogma  is  dethroned  and 
dishonored,  and  discarded  as  a  hated  relic  of  former  ignorance  and 
tyranny. 

D.    L.    Leonard. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


The  utilty  of  the  Natural  Sciences  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
observing  and  reasoning  faculties  is  conceded  to  be  very  great.  Hence 
the  substitution  in  some  colleges,  of  a  scientific  course  for  a  classical  one. 
But,  in  our  public  schools  very  little  has  yet  been  attempted  toward  a 
practical  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Education  in  schools  is  so  much  of 
a  stereotyped  affair,  that  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  introduce  any  impor- 
tant changes.  Indeed,  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  is  so  generally 
accepted  by  teachers  as  a  necessity.,  that  very  little  time  is  spent  in  devis- 
ing means  of  improvement,  or  in  changes  of  method.  Six  hours  daily 
of  the  early  life  of  our  children  is  foredoomed  to  a  monotonous  course  of 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  etc.,  in  which  the  memory 
is  cultivated,  but  little  exercise  of  original  thought  and  observation  of 
Nature  is  attempted.  The  teacher  who  shall  successfully  reduce  to  sys- 
tem some  plan  to  combine  the  study  of  Nature  with  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  the  school  will  deserve  to  be  counted  as  a  benefactor  of  no 
ordinary  rank.  In  the  hope  of  throwing  out  some  hints  in  this  direction, 
we  present  these  thoughts.  | 
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Suppose  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  shall  say  to 
his  school:  Now  we  want  to  learn  something  of  Nature — there  are 
many  wonderful  forms  of  matter,  many  wonderful  developments  of  life 
to  be  presented  during  the  coming  season,  which  it  will  do  us  good  to 
know  something  of.  We  will  fit  up  some  shelves  in  a  suitable  part  of 
the  building  and  appropriate  them  to  a  collection  of  objects  of  Natural 
History.  This  shall  be  our  school  Museum.  We  will  provide  some 
wide-mouthed  vials  or  small  bottles,  or  paper  boxes,  to  hold  specimens  of 
seeds  and  fruits;  we  will  have  some  shallow  boxes  with  glass  covers  to 
contain  insects,  and  on  other  shelves  we  will  arrange  samples  of  rocks, 
minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects.  We  will  have  a  few  drawers  or  some 
large  paper  boxes  in  which  to  keep  specimens  of  dried  plants,  of  leaves, 
or  of  flowers. 

Here,  now  is  an  object  presented  which  will  awaken  interest  and 
arouse  the  energy  of  every  scholar.  How  to  direct  that  interest  and 
utilize  those  energies,  so  that  they  may  be  a  perennial  spring  instead  of 
a  momentary  ebullition,  is  the  great  problem  to  be  solved.  The  teacher 
will  find  many  good  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  studying  plants  in 
Miss  Youmans's  First  Book  of  Botany.  Other  plans  will  occur  to  a 
teacher  who  takes  hold  of  the  subject  in  earnest. 

Suppose  we  say  to  a  class,  we  wish  you  to  collect  specimens  to  illus- 
trate the  various  forms  of  simple  leaves,  as  round,  oblong,  oval,  ellipti- 
cal, ovate,  lanceolate,  obovate,  linear,  etc.  Let  these  specimens  be 
pressed  and  dried,  then  fastened  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  form  named 
under  the  specimen.  The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  various  forms  of  divided  leaves,  and  of  compound  leaves.  Then, 
they  may  be  required  to  collect  and  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the 
apex  and  base,  as  obtuse,  acute,  acuminate,  emarginate,  cordate,  hastate, 
etc.  Again,  they  may  be  classed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  margin, 
whether  entire,  serrate,  dentate,  crenate,  sinuate,  etc.  Another  exercise 
might  be  to  arrange  leaves  with  reference  to  their  situation  on  the  stem, 
i.  e.  alternate,  opposite,  whorled,  sessile,  clasping,  perfoliate,  etc.  A  sim- 
ilar course  might  be  pursued  with  respect  to  flowers  and  kinds  of  inflo- 
rescence. Another  very  interesting  and  useful  undertaking  will  be  to 
make  a  collection  of  seeds  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Small  vials  or  paper  boxes  should  be  provided  to  keep  them  in,  and 
the  variety  that  can  be  collected  will  be  astonishing.  In  this  manner  the 
pupils  may,  at  the  same  time,  learn  the  characters  of  different  kinds  of 
seed-vessels,  capsules,  achenia,  follicles,  legumes,  siliclcs,  bennies,  drupes, 
etc. 
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Another  enterprise  in  which  the  boys  may  be  expected  to  engage 
with  zest  and  profit,  will  be  to  make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of 
woods.  The  specimens  should  be  sections,  at  least  six  inches  long,  and 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  split  and  planed  so  as  to  show  the  color 
and  texture  of  die  wood,  and  the  character  of  the  bark.  Specimens  ot 
the  leaves  and  flowers  should  also  be  preserved  of  the  same  trees  or 
shrubs,  so  that  a  complete  exhibit  may  be  made  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  each  species.  Probably  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  seasons  fifty 
or  sixt}'  different  kinds  of  woods  may  thus  be  represented  in  the  school 
cabinet.  In  this  Museum  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  appearances 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  and  woods  will  be  acquired  which  will  be  of 
great  value.  A  boy  that  is  trained  in  this  way  will  soon  know  the  name 
and  nature  of  every  shade  or  ornamental  tree  on  the  sidewalks  of  his 
town  or  city,  or  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  woods  and  distinguish  not 
only  a  hickory  from  an  elm,  or  an  oak  from  an  apple  tree,  but  will  be 
able  also  to  distingnish  the  different  species  of  oak,  elm,  or  ash,  and  point 
out  their  peculiar  features. 

In  classes  of  advanced  scholars  an  exercise  of  great  profit  will  be 
to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  families 
or  orders  of  plants.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  would  suggest 
a  thorough  study  of  representative  plants.  For  instance,  let  the  pupils 
take  up  and  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  a  wild  rose,  of  an  apple  blos- 
som, of  the  strawbeny,  blackberry^,  cherry,  plum,  and  thorn.  When  these 
have  been  individually  studied,  let  an  abstract  be  made  of  the  features  or 
characters  which  are  common  to  them  all,  and  we  shall  then  have  an 
outline  of  the  great  Natural  Order  Rosacece,  or  Rose-like  family,  and 
shall  be  able  to  recognize  with  little  difficult)'  other  members  of  the  same 
family.  So  also  we  may  proceed  with  the  Pea-family.  Let  the  scholar 
take  some  of  the  commoner  representatives  of  this  family — the  pea,  the 
bean,  the  clover,  the  lupine,  the  wild  indigo  plant,  the  black  locust,  the 
honey  locust,  and  the  red-bud.  Let  them  be  separately  studied,  and  then 
grouped  according  to  the  principal  and  most  permanent  characters,  and 
the  pupils  will  have  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  and  impor- 
tant Natural  Order  Leguminosce.  or  the  Legume  family.  In  like  man- 
ner we  would  take  up  other  large  natural  families,  as  the  Compositae, 
which  includes  about  one  eighth  of  all  the  vegetation  of  the  world,  the 
Cruciferae  or  Mustard  family,  the  Mint  family,  the  Fox-glove  family,  the 
Coniferai  or  Cone-bearing  family,  the  Orchis  family,  the  Lily  family,  the 
Grass  and  the  Sedge  families.  We  have  enumerated  twelve  of  the  most 
extensive  families  of  plants,    of  which  a   practical  knowledge  may  be 
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easily  obtained,  and  which,  once  obtained,  will  open  a  flood  of  light  as  to 
the  great  plan  of  Nature;  a  plan  of  great  diversity,  but  with  a  basis  of 
unity  and  simplicity.  We  have  not  room  to  follow  this  subject  into 
other  departments  of  Nature,  but  in  Entomology,  Ornithology,  and 
Zoology  generally,  a  similar  course  might  be  pursued  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

We  learn,  indeed,  with  great  pleasure,  that  experiments  are  in  pro- 
gress in  some  of  our  public  schools  to  test  the  practicability  of  making 
Zoology  a  regular  common-school  study.  We  trust  the  subject  may 
receive  attentive  examination. 

Geo.   Vasky. 

Museum^  Normal  U/ih'ersity.,  \ 
April  2C^,  iS'Jl.       f 


With  this  number  we  assume  tlie  editorship  of  the  Schoolmaster. 
We  have  a  keen  realization  of  the  effort  and  ability  which  have  brought 
it  to  its  present  high  position  among  school  journals.  The  results  of  the 
zeal  und  energy  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Baker,  the  retiring  editor,  are  manifest  in 
all  directions.  We  find  our  mailing  book  contains  names  of  subscribers 
in  nearly  every  State ;  especially  to  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  are  large 
numbers  of  the  Schoolmaster  mailed.  We  hardly  need  state  that  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  keep  this  monthly  among  the  best  journals  of  its 
class.  Associated  with  us  in  the  editorial  and  financial  management  is  Prof 
E.  C.  Hewett.  With  the  educationl  public  throughout  the  country  his 
name  is  a  guaranty  of  clear  and  pointed  work.  The  liberality  of  our 
friends  in  the  way  of  contributions  is  thus  far  bounteous.  We  hope 
however,  that  this  announcement  will  frighten  none  of  them  w^ho  are 
disposed  to  write  for  our  columns.  We  shall  welcome  your  contribu- 
tions at  all  times,  and  will  give  them  a  place  in  the  Schoolmaster  as 
fast  as  we  can ;  but,  as  our  space  is  limited,  do  not  forget  to  "  boil  them 
down." 


The  French  are  still  busy  in  efforts  to  destroy  each  other,  efforts 
which  seem  to  be  crowned  with  a  very  high  degree  of  success, — and  all 
in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  The  movement  appears  to  be  very 
largely  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  great  Revolution.  There  is  the 
same  scoffing  at  religion,  and  all  who  are  concerned  with  it, — the  priests 
are  spoken  of  as  "  claiming  to  be  in  the  service  of  a  person  called  God," 
— there  is  the  same  unreasoning  war  upon  property  and  those  who 
possess  it, — the  same  talk  among  the  rabble  about  noble  principles,  which 
they  accompany  with  the  most  devilish  actions,  and  all  in  the  name  ot 
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"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity."  The  different  associations  of  work- 
ing men  form  the  inflammable  material  which  is  used  by  bloody  dema- 
gogues for  the  fiendish  work.  The  end  is  likely  to  be,  as  before,  the 
elevation  of  a  despot,  perhaps  the  same  man  who  was  so  recently  over- 
thrown. 

The  disturbances  in  France  are  making  themselves  felt  in  London, — 
the  uneasy  classes  are  noisy  and  out-spoken,  and  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  the  same  senseless  desire  to  overturn  all  the  existing  conditions  of 
society  as  their  French  confreres. 


In  our  own  country,  the  air  is  full  of  reports  of  the  outrages  of  the 
Ku  Klux  ruffians  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress  was 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  In  the  North,  among  the  miners  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  the  proceedings  are  no  more  just,  legal,  or  right,  than  among 
their  brother  Ku  Klux  of  the  Southern  States.  These  outrages  at 
Scranton  are  the  direct  fruits  of  those  pestiferous  combinations  known  as 
trades-unions  The  principles  put  forth  by  these  bodies  of  men  are  often 
violent,  unreasonable,  chimerical,  and  unjust.  Their  nonsense  is  ridic- 
ulous, and  their  actions  are  simply  infamous.  No  worse  tyranny  than 
they  advocate  and  exercise  could  be  conceived.  Their  folly  would  be 
laughable,  if  their  wickedness  were  not  detestable.  It  is  the  greatest 
wonder  that  any  working  men  of  honest  purposes,  or  moderate  brains, 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 


Congress  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  April.  A  few  years  since,  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  "  plantation  manners "  in  Congress,  but  the 
rowdyism  and  blackguardism  shown  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  recent 
session,  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  Congressional  rowdies  are  any  more 
respectable  than  they  were  when  the  plantation  lords  bore  sway. 


Trial  by  jury  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
•of  personal  liberty.  But  so  many  lazy,  ignorant,  vicious  men  are  now 
allowed  to  make  the  jury  business  a  profession  in  our  large  cities,  that 
one  may  well  query  whether  the  whole  thing  were  not  better  abolished. 
For  ourselves,  we  would  rather  our  fate  should  hang  upon  the  decision  of 
one  intelligent,  honest  man,  than  that  of  twelve  ignorant,  drunken  loafers. 

One  Moncure  D.  Conway, — is  he  not  a  Rev.  ? — has  been  airing  his 
*■'■  advanced  "  notions  upon  marriage  and  divorce  in  England.  He  "  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  (! )  that  the  progress  of  civilization  had  been  toward 
the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  institution  of  maniage,  he  con- 
tended was  not  satisfying  the  demands  of  society,  it  was  not  abreast  of 
the  requirements  of  modern  civilization."  "  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
divorce  should  be  pecuniarily  easy,  and  that  marriage  should  be  dissoluble 
on  the  demand  of  either  party." 

Do  the  facts  indicated  in  the  last  five  paragraphs  contain  no  lesson 
for  the  school  teachers  of  our  country.'   It  is  now  generally  confessed  that 
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an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  a 
Republic.  But  our  schools  must  do  more  than  merely  to  educate  the 
head, — they  must  teach  something  besides  Language,  Literature,  and  the 
Sciences.  They  must  teach,  and  fully  impress  on  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, the  broad  principles  of  government,  justice,  courtesy,  and  morality. 
If  the  schools  fail  to  do  this  for  the  present  generation,  rottenness  and 
despotism,  or  something  worse,  are  not  far  before  us.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  shall  any  of  us  in  our  gray  old  age  see  these  evils  fall  upon  our 
beloved  country,  and  go  dov^n  to  our  graves  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
it  has  happened  because  we  were  too  blind  to  see  our  duty,  or  too  lazy  or 
too  careless  to  do  it .'' 


Last  year,  Parliament  passed  an  act  establishing  free  schools  for  the 
poor  children  in  London.  These  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a 
School  Board  of  forty-eight  members.  This  Board  includes  members  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  several  religious  denominations, — a  number  are  Roman 
Catholics.  One  of  its  most  prominent  members  is  Prof.  Huxley.  The 
Board  has  recently  taken  action  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  its  schools.  The  matter  was  under  consideration  for  several  weeks,  and 
was  very  fully  discussed.  Three  propositions  were  made  and  acted  upon. 
One  was  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  schools  daily,  without  note 
or  comment.  This  proposition  secured  only  four  votes  in  its  favor. 
Another  proposition  was  to  exclude  the  Bible  entirely.  After  a  sharp 
and  long-continued  struggle,  this  was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  The 
proposition  that  finally  prevailed  was,  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  with 
such  explanations,  and  "  such  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children ;"  but  no  teacher  must 
attempt  to  influence  the  children  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  the  managers,  parents,  or  rate;-payers  in  any  particular 
school  desire  to  be  free  from  this  regulation,  their  case  shall  be  considered 
and  determined  by  the  Board.  This  proposition  passed  with  only  three 
negative  votes,  Prof  Huxley  and  the  Catholics  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
May  we  not  take  a  iiint  from  London  ? 


Some  of  our  would-be  leading  newspapers  are  prone  to  find  fault 
with  or  ridicule  the  system  of  public  education,  as  it  now  exists*  No 
opportunity  is  omitted  by  them  to  denounce  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
'■''  hot-bed  culture"  '•'•  cra?7iming"  etc.,  which  as  they  pretend  to  believe, 
unfits  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  If  these  wise- 
acres would,  to  so  much  fault-finding  and  splenetic  writing  add  by  defi- 
nite advice,  methods  of  improvement,  more  confidence  might  be  gained  in 
their  opinions;  failing  to  do  this  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  tlie 
necessary  ability  is  lacking. 

It  is  no  difficult  task  to  find  errors  in  any  human  organization, 
especially  one  so  young  and  immature  as  our  school  system.  The  ablest 
in  its  defence,  make  for  it  no  claim  to  perfection. 

Among  no  body  of  workers  can  be  found  a  greater  desire  for  ira- 
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provement  or  more  willingness  to   receive  suggestions  and  adopt  well 
matured  plans. 

That  we  have  retrograded,  or  stood  still  in  our  edutational  notions 
for  the  past  half  century,  can  well^be  denied ;  that  we  expect  to  continue 
to  improve  and  progress  in  principles  and  methods  is  true.  Pointed  crit- 
icism is  ever  beneficial,  but  a  general  grumble  on  principle,  an  evident 
pre-determination  to  be  dissatisfied  and  disgusted,  betrays  either  dyspepsia 
or  ignorance. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  until  quite  recently,  the  public  schools  of 
Connecticut  were  not  free,  but  that  a  "  rate-bill  "  was  charged  upon  every 
pupil  in  attendance  upon  them.  Last  year,  too,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
abolish  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  School.  A  Dem- 
ocratic administration  was  depended  upon  for  this  measure  and  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Free  School, — involving  a  return  to  the  rate-bill  system. 
But  the  reactionists  have  been  gloriously  disappointed.  Their  efforts 
aroused  the  people  to  thinking  and  investigation.  The  result  has  been  an 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  highest  progress.  Every 
newspaper  in  the  State,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  is  said  to  be  for 
free  schools.  The  Democratic  Governor  has  come  forth  very  promi- 
nently as  the  champion  of  all  the  advanced  measures.  Of  the  Normal 
School  he  says:  "There  is  no  more  important  or  essential  auxiliary  to 
popular  education  than  the  Normal  School.  I  visited  that  school  last 
week,  and  saw  about  a  hundred  pupils  drilled  in  their  future .  work,  and 
can  speak  in  terms  of  strongest  commendation  of  what  I  there  saw. 
.  .  .  .  Instead  of  fearing  that  the  General  Assembly  will  again  inter- 
fere with  that  noble  school  I  look  forward  to  the  time,  and  that  at  an  early 
day,  when  we  shall  ask  for  another  Normal  School,  and  get  it  established." 

Brethren,  surely  the  "signal  failures"  are  multiplying  around  us  at  a 
fearful  rate! 

Perhaps  these  triumphs  are  due  to  the  earnestness,  fidelity,  and  skill  of 
that  noble  man,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup,  more  than  to  the  labors  of  any 
other  one.     We  heartily  congratulate  him. 


EBW€mwmMms^  I^wm^m^mm€m^ 


Chicago. — Schools  opened  the  eighth  of  May  after  a  recess  of  two 
weeks.  The  object  of  having  the  spring  vacation  so  late,  is  to  give  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  move  on  the  first  of  May,  without  interrupting  the  schools. 
Each  term  brings  an  increase  in  attendance,  and  most  of  the  buildings  use 
every  sitting,  and  either  have  branch  schools  or  a  number  of  applicants 
waiting  for  seats.  It  is  expected  that  additional  accommodations  will  be 
provided  this  summer. 

The  Council  returned  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
whose  terms  expired  this  spring  but  one,  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  served 
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faithfully  during  his  term.  It  has  been  regretted  that  his  other  duties  did 
not  permit  his  accepting  another  term.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Queal,  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  liberal  views,  who  will  render  valuable  service 
to  the  schools.  At  the  organization  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Runyan  was  chosen 
President,  and  Dr.  Macalister  Vice-President.  Mr.  Runyan  has  been  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  schools,  and  has  earned  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him. 

The  following  changes  in  text-books  have  been  adopted :  Huxley 
and  Youmans's  Physiology,  in  place  of  Jarvis's;  Norton's  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, in  place  of  Wells's;  Dana's  Geology,  in  place  of  Hitchcock's; 
Spalding's  English  Litei-ature,  in  place  of  Cleveland's;  and  Quackenbos's 
Rhetoric,  in  place  of  Coppee's.  There  has  been  a  little  interest  in  the 
copy-book  question,  and  one  or  two  of  the  dailies  have  added  their  strength 
to  its  agitation.  It  seems  that  by  introducing  a  different  series  from  the 
one  now  used,  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  copy-books  at  ten  cents 
each,  for  a  year  at  least,  and  by  continuing  the  present  series  they  •will 
have  to  pay  twelve.  The  question  should  turn  on  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent series;  if  the  present  one  will  make  better  writers,  it  should  be 
retained ;  if  the  other  is  just  as  good,  or  better,  and  can  be  afforded  for 
less  money,  it  is  only  exercising  common  business  judgment  to  adopt 
another,  unless  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered.  The  present 
series  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  is  well  liked. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been 
twelve  examinations  for  female  teachers,  at  which  313  applicants  ap- 
peared, and  10 1  were  granted  certificates;  one  for  male  teachers,  at  which 
•6  out  of  14  were  granted  certificates;  one  for  High  School  teachers,  at 
which  6  applicants  out  of  8  were  successful.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
reported,  that  during  the  year  there  had  been  expended  from  the  school 
tax  fund  $504,331.77,  and  from  the  school  building  fund  $225,010.43'. 
It  was  determined  to  abridge  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  by 
omitting  therefrom  the  names  of  pupils  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
for  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the  Schedule  of 
Promotions  was  amended  so  as  to  stand  as  follows : 

30th  Grade — Average,  ^$\  minimum,  10. — Reading,  spelling,  writing,  num- 
bers, oral,  language,  music, — average. 

9th  Grade — Average,  85;  minimum,  70.— Reading,  spelling,  writing,  num- 
bers, oral,  language,  music, — average. 

8th  Grade — Average,  80;  minimum,  60;  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  mental 
arithmetic,  slate  arithmetic,  oral,  language,  music, — average. 

7th  Grade — Average,^;  minimum,  (x);  same  as  8th  Grade. 

6th  Grade — Average,^;  mi7iimtim,bo\  same  as  8th  Grade. 

5th  Grade — Average,  ^  i^;  »?/;//>««»/,  50;  same  as  8th  Grade;  add  geography. 

4th  Grade — Average,'{y,  7ninimum,  ^o;  same  as  5th  Grade;  add  grammar. 

3rd  Grade — Average,  70;  minimum,  50;  same  as  4th  Grade. 

and  Grade — Average,  10;  minimum,  ^o;  same  as  3rd  Grade;  add  history. 

The  following  question  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Kirk  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting :  How  far  does  our  instruction  conform  to  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  child's  mind } 
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Ohio.— We  have  just  seen  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1870.  We  always  knew  Commissioner  Henkle  was  "  at 
home "'  in  figures,  but  we  believe  there  are  more  figures  in  this  Report 
than  we  ever  saw  in  a  similar  document;  it  contains  no  less  than  38  tables! 
From  inspecting  these  tables  we  have  noted  the  following  items : 

More  than  half  the  County  Examiners  are  Teachers;  and  several  of 
them  are  women.  25,463  persons  applied  for  certificates ;  12,010  of  these 
were  gentlemen,  of  whom  33  per  cent,  were  rejected;  13,453  were 
ladies,  of  whom  35  per  cent,  were  rejected. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  31  years,  is  1,028,877, 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  U.  S.  History  is  14,348;  studying 
Physiology,  3,030;  studying  Physical  Geography,  3,168. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Cleveland  Schools  is  $4,000; 
Columbus,$3,5oo;  Toledo,  $2,700;  Cincinnati,$3,500;Painesville, $2,000; 
Akron,  $2,500. 

There  are  78  persons  holding  State  Certificates;  and  among  them 
are  most  of  the  well-known  educators  of  the  State, 

Institutes  were  held  in  69  counties  of  the  State. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Ohio  is  21,626;  New  York  has 
28,310;  Illinois,  19,037;  Pennsylvania,  17,612. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  Ohio,  are  31  percent,  higher 
than  in  Illinois;  the  wages  of  female  teachers  are  only  i  1-3  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  our  own  State. 

In  glancing  over  the  Reports  from  the  Auditors  and  Examiners  of 
the  several  counties,  we  find  that  there  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools;  a  feeling  that  the  County  Su- 
pervision is  defective, — that  the  Institutes  are  doing  great  good, — and  that 
the  school  libraries  are  of  no  benefit,  or  very  little ;  and  they  are  generally 
going  to  waste.  Is  there  any  State  in  which  the  same  report  concerning 
libraries  is  not  made .''  What  is  the  cause  ?  Ai'e  the  books  of  our  school 
libraries  not  well  selected }  Or  can  no  good  books  compete  favorably 
with  the  Ledger,  the  Chimney  Corner,  the  Saturday  Night,  the  trashy 
novels,  the  pictorials, — clean  and  nasty, — and  the  rest  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  ? 

Massachusetts. — The  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  a  ponderous  volume.  It  is  not  heavy,  however,  unless 
we  look  at  it  from  an  avoirdupois  point  of  view.  The  Reports  of  the 
Board  and  its  ofiicers,  and  of  the  oflficei's  and  visitors  of  the  different  Insti- 
tutions occupy  2 1 7  pp.  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendents 
and  Committees  of  the  several  towns  occupy  314  pp.;  and  the  Tables  of 
Statistics  fill  the  remaining  116  pp. 

The  Normal  Schools  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  four  State  Schools  is  716;  of  this 
number,  that  at  Salem  has  207 — more  than  any  other.  The  male  Princi- 
pals of  these  schools  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  ;  the  lady  Principal  at 
Framingham  receives  $2,500  ;  the  whole  cost  of  teachers  in  the  four 
schools,  is  $36,893.78.  These  schools  are  all  full  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  there  is  a  loud  call  for  another  one. 
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A  large  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  drawing  as 
a  branch  of  school  study.  The  want  of  efficient  county  supervision  is 
urged.  The  supervision  of  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  committees 
of  the  towns.  Many  of  these  committees  have  one  or  more  lady  mem- 
bers. The  School  Districts  have  generally  been  given  up  in  the  State; 
most  of  the  Reports  speak  of  this  change  with  satisfaction.  Some 
of  the  manufacturing  cities  have  established  schools  for  the  children  in 
the  factories;  the  children  attend  these  schools  half  the  day,  working  in 
the  mills  the  other  half. 

Whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  in  the  State,  271,053; 
mean  average  attendance,  199,713  ;  amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxa- 
tion, $3,125,053.09.  Dorchester  pays  the  largest  sum  per  pupil,  for  her 
schools,  amounting  to  $25.66^^;  Clarksburg,  in  Berkshire  county  pays 
the  least,  amounting  to  2.94y*^;  Wellfleet  in  Barnstable  county,  pavs 
.007^1^  of  her  whole  valuation  for  schools ;  this  is  the  highest  percentage 
in  the  State;  Boston  pays  only  .0023^-.  Whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  is  8,106,  of  whom  1,058  are  males,  and 
7,048  are  females.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  State  is  $77.44 
per  month,  of  female  teachers,  $30.92 ;  these  sums  include  the  value  of 
board.  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  State  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  are  supported  by  the  State;  eight  were 
held  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $275,  on  an  average.  Institutes 
in  this  State  have  been  conducted  substantially  as  they  are  now,  for  25 
years. 

Boston. — Exhibition  of  Drawing — A  few  weeks  since  the  School 
Committee  appropriated  $250,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  exhibition 
of  specimens  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  including  the  free 
evening  schools. 

Horticultural  Hall,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  was  procured  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  public  were  invited  to  attend  the  display  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  May  i  and  2.  The  large  hall  was  filled  both  day  and 
evening,  with  deeply  interested  spectators.  Every  school  in  the  city  was 
represented  and  much  of  the  work  was  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

The  Free  Evening  School  was  started  in  December  last,  as  an  expe- 
riment, and  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  has  been  held  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  four  nights  each  week,  and  has  had  an  attendance  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  are  adults,  who  are  glad  of 
this  opportunity  for  the  best  instruction  in  departments  in  special  inter- 
est to  their  particular  trade.  Nine  teachers  were  here  employed,  and 
they  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  commendations  bestowed  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  instruction. 

Wm.  T.  Brigham,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Woods,  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Drawing  Committee  deserve  great  credit  for  the  personal 
attention  rendered  to  make  the  affair  a  success. 

English  High  School. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  School- 
master we  alluded  to  the  proposed  Semi-Centennial  Anniversaiy  of  this 
school.  It  occurred  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  and  was  a  most  interesting  occa- 
sion.    The  members  begran  to  assemble  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  i  o'clock,  for 
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a  social  re-union.  Every  class  was  represented,  and  some  of  them  very 
fully.  The  class  of  182 1,  presented  38  of  its  37  living  members,  and  the 
class  of  '65  turned  out  97  of  its  128  members,  receiving  the  banner  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  class  whose  roll-call  should  show  the  largest  per 
cent,  of  living  members. 

About  three  o'clock  the  procession,  under  escort  of  the  High  School 
Battalion,  Lieut-Col.  P.  Dexter  commanding,  was  formed.  Gen.  B.  F. 
Edmonds,  class  of  '21,  acted  as  Chief  Marshal.  Gov.  Claflin  and  Staff, 
Mayor  Gaston,  Members  of  the  City  Government,  School  Committee, 
Masters  of  Public  Schools,  and  other  invited  guests,  preceded  the  gradu- 
ates. The  procession  numbered  about  two  thousand  persons  and  con- 
tained many  of  the  most  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
city. 

After  reaching  Music  Hall,  the  literary  exercises  were  convened  by 
a  welcome  extended  by  John  B.  Babcock,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  and  Hon.  Thomas  Gafiield  was  presented  as  President 
of  the  day.  Pi'ayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Samuel  Babcock,  D.  D.,  of  the 
class  of  '2 1, after  which  an  admirable  marble  bust  of  the  late  Head  Mas- 
ter Thomas  Sherwin,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gafheld  in  behalf  of  the 
donors,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Cumston,  the  present  Head  Master. 

The  bust  was  the  work  of  Thomas  R.  Gould,  of  the  class  of  '31, 
who  left  his  studio  in  Florence,  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  As  the 
vail  was  removed  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  the  predecessor,  and  Mr.  Cum- 
ston, the  successor  of  Mr.  Sherwin,  the  whole  assembly  rose,  while  the 
band  performed  Pleyel's  Hymn.  A  Memorial  Hymn  was  then  sung  by 
a  choir  of  boys  from  the  High  School,  after  which  a  Poem  was  recited 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  of  the  class  of  '25,  and  Hon.  J,  Wiley  Ed- 
monds delivered  an  appropriate  Oration.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole 
audience  joined  in  a  parting  hymn,  and  the  services  were  closed  with  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop. 

It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  so  many  of  the  alumni  of  a  public  school 
together,  and  a  delight  to  witness  the  honor  and  respect  paid  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  teacher. 


New  York  City  has  five  School  Superintendents  of  different  grades; 
the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  is  $30,550.  .  .  .There  are  1,110  students  at 
Michigan  University  this  year;  of  this  number,  115  are  from  Illinois. 
.  .  .  .Pres.  Angell  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Michigan  University,  at  a  salary  of  forty-five  hundred  dollars. 
.  .  .  .Alexander  Kerr,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  the  call  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in  the  Wisconsin  University.  .  .  . 
Prof.  J.  L.  Estabrook,  of  East  Saginaw,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan.  .  .  .Prof.  John  M.  Olcott  leaves 
Jacksonville,  111.,  for  a  book  agency  at  Indianapolis.  .  .  .Chenoa,  111., 
expects  to  have  a  Presbyterian  College.  .  .  .Hon.  S.  W.  Moultonis  talked 
of  for  Congressman  at  large  for  Illinois.  No  nomination  could  better 
please  the  educational  public.  .  .  .Louisville,  Ky.,  public  schools  have  but 
one  short  session  daily.  .  .  .The  authorities  of  New  York   City   have 
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ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  all  text-books  published  by  the 
Harpers.  Reasons  supposed  to  be,  recent  caricatures  of  the  Pope  in 
Harpers'  Weekly.  .  .  .The  German  teachers  of  U.  S.  hold  their  second 
Annual  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  first  week  in  August.  .  .  .Rhode  Island 
Legislature  has  re-established  the  State  Normal  School.  .  .  .Mr.  Lewis 
H.Jones  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Lidiana  State  Normal. 
.  .  .  .The  recently  elected  School  Board  of  Cincinnati  stand  22  against 
and  24  for  the  Bible  in  the  Schools.  .  .  .Boston  has  just  dedicated  a  Girls' 
High  School  building  which  has  cost  $300,000.  .  .  .An  erudowment  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  just  been  made  up  for  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution.  .  .  .J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  A.  M.,  has  just  retired  from  tlie 
office  of  Principal  of  Middleboro  Academy,  Mass.,  after  a  service  of 
twenty-eight  years.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  academies  in 
the  State.  .  .  .Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  is  in  luck;  it  has 
received  $210,000  within  a  few  weeks.  Hudson  E.  Bridge,  Esq.,  gave 
$130,000  towards  the  endowment.  He  has  planted  his  money  where  it 
will  bear  fruit  when  he  is  dead.  .  .  .Brown  University,  at  Providence, 
has  220  students;  80  are  in  the  Freshman  Class.  .  .  .Dr.  O.  S.  Munsell, 
President  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington,  is  publishing 
a  work  on  Metaphysics. 

Illinois — State  Teachers'  Institute. — A  session  of  the  Institute 
continuing  two  weeks,  will  commence  at  the  Normal  University,  on  Mon- 
day, August  14, 1 87 1.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty  will 
be  present  to  give  instruction.  Other  friends  of  education  are  also  expected 
to  render  important  serv^ice.  A  full  statement  of  Teachers  and  their 
work  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Pres. 

Ford  County  Institute. — The  semi-annual  session  of  the  Ford 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  at  Paxton,  closed  on  the  22d  of  April,  after 
five  days  of  excellent  work.  The  County  Superintendent,  Maj.  James 
Brown,  presided.  Dr.  Edwards  was  present  during  three  days  and 
evenings,  and  labored  with  his  usual  ability  and  success.  Rev.  J. 
Brundage  delivered  a  valuable  lecture  on  Penmanship.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  home  forces.  The  attendance  was  good, 
and  much  ability  was  manifested  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers. 

Illinois  School  Principals'  Society. — The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Rockford  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of 
July  next — in  the  Court  Street  Methodist  Church. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  two  previous  annual  gatherings, 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  utility  of  such  an  organization,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  its  establishment. 
The  programme,  as  outlined  below,  presents  some  features  of  special 
interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  to  be  under  discussion,  taken 
together,  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  school  work,  fi-om  the  Primary 
Department  to  the  Superintendency — and  it  will  at  once  appear  to  all 
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experienced  School  Principals  that  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  comes  directly  within  the  province  of  this  Society. 

If  a  man  is  called  to  the  Principalship  or  Superintendency  of  a  series 
of  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  direct  and  superintend  the 
work  in  all  the  departments  of  those  schools — and  how  can  he  do  this, 
efficiently  unless  he  understands  what  ought  to  be  done  in  each  ? 

The  Principal,  or  Superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  the  effi- 
ciency or  zVzefficiency  of  the  schools  under  his  care — and  he  owes  it  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  patrons,  that  he  make  use  of  all  the  means 
within  his  reach  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  means  and  method  of  doing  that  work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Society  to  bring  out  the  duties  of  School  Prin- 
cipals— and  through  the  papers  and  discussions  presented,  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  information  and  suggestions  needed  in  performing  those 
duties. 

Rockford  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  West  in  beauty,  and  her  citizens 
know  how  to  greet  such  a  conv'ention  in  the  most  cordial  and  hospitable 
manner.  We  bespeak,  therefore,  a  full  attendance  at  the  July  meeting, 
assuring,  with  confidence,  all  who  shall  be  there,  that  they  will  be  richly 
repaid. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  upon  the  programme  are  well 
and  widely  known  as  men  of  experience  and  success  in  school  work. 

The  Hotels  of  Rockford  will  furnish  accommodations  at  $1.25  and 
$1.50  a  day.  Board  can  also  be  had  at  reasonable  rates  at  private 
boarding-houses. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday  Forenoon — 10  o'clock. — Opening  exercises — Address  by  Aaron  Gove 
of  Normal,  President  of  the  Society. 

General  Business. 

A  fternoon — 2  o'clock. — Primary  Insirticdon — W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Discussion  of  the  same — S.  Bogardus,  Springfield,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday  Forenoon — 9  d clock. —  The  relative  time  to  be  given  to  the  different 
branches  in  the  grades  below  the  High  School — S.  H.  White,  Principal  of  Peoria 
County  Normal  School. 

Discussions  of  the  same  by  J.  V.  Thomas,  Principal  of  Schools,  North  Dixon, 
and  G.  G.  Alvord,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Freeport. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Afternoon — 2  o'clock. — High  School  Membership  and  High  School  Work. — J.  B. 
Roberts,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Galesburg. 

Discussion  of  the  above,  by  B.  P.  Marsh,  Principal  of  Bloomington  High 
School,  and  others. 

General  Business. 

Friday  Forenoon— <)  o^ clock. — The  Superintendent's  Work.  What  is  HP  And 
how  shall  it  be  done." — W.  E.  Crosby,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Discussion  of  the  same  by  W.  D.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  La  Salle, 
and  others. 

Afternoon — 2  d  clock. —  The  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Universities  and  Colleges. 
Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  President  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Adjournment. 
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The  railroads  will  return  for  one-fifth  fare,  when  full  fare  has  been 
paid  over  the  road.  Some  roads  will  return  free.  A  full  explanation 
will  be  given  in  the  Programme. 

E.  C.  Smith,      ^ 
S.  M.  Etter,     >-  Ex.  Committee. 
M.  Andrews,     ) 
A  definite  programme  of  the  National  Ed.  Con.   is  not  complete  as 
we  go  to  press.     As  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  August  22,  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Schoolmaster  will  be  in  time  to  give  our  readers  the  in- 
formation.    In  that  number  will  appear  the  full  programme. 
Arrangements  are  making  for  an  important  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  APRIL  : 


Locality. 


Chicago,  III., 

Cincinnati,  O., 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Peoria,  111., 

Bloomington,  111., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

Racine,  Wis., 

Decatur,  111., 

Aurora,  111., 

Ottawa,  111., 

West  and    South  I 
Rockford,  111.,    (  — 

Litchfield,  111. 

Kankakee,   111., . 

Peru,   Ind., 

La   Salle,    111., 

Goshen,  Ind., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa.,. 

Macomb,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Shelbyville,  111., 

Sterling,  2d  Ward,   111. 

Normal,  111.,.. 

Mason  City,  111., 

Henry,  111., 

North  Belvidere,  111.,. 

Maroa,  111., 

Oak  Park,  111 

Model  School,  Normal 


29,651 

27,99' 
4,96s 

2i4S4 
2,520 
2,328 
2,073 
1,551 
1,428 
1,400 

1,173 
1.036 

69s 
710 
701 

568 
611 

495 
367 
396 
354 
321 

334 

252 
130 
IIS 

77 


do 
1*^  o 
0-r, 


2S 


27,560 

20,886 

4,3SS 
2,219 
2,328 

2,148 

i,SSS 
1,400 

1,298 


.~  c 


^^ 


1,090 

563 
SIS 
434 
611 

Si^ 
487 

562 

452 

338 

359 

265 
288 
265 
120 
lOS 


25,848 
18,674 
4,056 
2,125 
2,171 
2,051 
i,47S 
1,325 
1,222 


1,017 

534 
535 
404 
580 
"482 
462 
55' 

346 
3"4 
257 
274 

259 
117 

lOI 


fe<J 


Ot3 


93-6 
94-2 
93-4 
95-7 
93-0 
95-5 
94-0 
94-8 
94-1 
96.7 

93-0 


4,674 
7,3'2 
704 
179 
241 
623 

173 
241 
146 
150 

381, 


■^  S  IS 
0J2 


1,636 
1,09 


75, 
61: 

3<^ 
626 


95-0 

55 

200 

93-0 

119 

>95 

93-0 

.tt 

124 

94-9 

29s 

93-5 

223 

173 

94-4 
95-^ 

56 

204 

78 

253 

Q5-0 

156 

202 

80.0 

ISO 

36 

96.4 
94-8 

57 

».S8 

42 

179 

^:i 

4 
120 

160 

77 

97-7 

21 

211 

P:s 

59 

g 

Superintendents. 


T.  L.  Pickard. 
John  Hancock. 

A.  C.  Shortridge, 
J.  E.  Dow. 

S.  M.  Etter. 

W.  H.  Wiley. 

G.  S.  Albee. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 

W.  B.  Powell. 

T.  H.  Clark. 
j  J.  H.  Blodgett  and 
I  O.  F.  Barbour. 

B.  F.  Hedges. 
A.  E.  Rowell. 
D.  E.  Hunter. 
W.  D.  Hall. 

D.  D.  Luke. 
Charles  Robinson. 
M.  Andrews. 

E.  C.  Smith. 
J.  Hobbs. 

H.  P.  French. 
Aaron  Gove. 
Miss  £.  Hammond. 
J.  S.  McClung. 
H.J.  SherrUl. 
E.  Philbrook. 
W.  Wilkie. 


ILLINOIS   OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of   Public   Instruction,  ] 
Superintendent's   Office, 

Springfield,  May.,  1871.      j 

An  examination  of  teachers  desiring  State  Certificates  will  be  held  in  the 
of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  8  and  9,  1S71. 
The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  examination  are : 

1.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and 

2.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  haviijg  taught,  with  decided  success, 
less  than  three  years,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State. 


city 


not 
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Teachers  who  propose  to  attend  the  examination  are  requested  to  signify  the 
same,  by  letter,  as  soon  as  practicable,  forwarding  the  necessary  testimonials  upon 
the  above  mentioned  points.  If  the  testimonials  are  satisfactory,  the  name  of  the 
teacher  sending  them  will  be  registered  as  an  accepted  applicant,  and  all  necessary 
information  concerning  the  manner  and  requirements  of  the  examination,  the 
branches  included,  etc.,  will  be  immediately  sent  to  such  teacher.  If  the  testimo- 
nials are  not  satisfactory,  the  teacher  furnishing  them  will  be  promptly  informed  of 
the  fact,  and  that  in  consequence,  he  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 

If  any  teacher  desii-es  the  return  of  the  testimonials  and  documents  sent,  copies 
thereof  should  be  sent,  with  the  originals,  to  be  filed  in  this  office,  in  which  case 
tlie  originals  will  be  cheerfully  returned.  The  originals  will  not  be  returned  unless 
requested,  nor  unless  accompanied  with  duplicates,  or  copies,  for  file,  as  aforesaid. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  complete  record  of  each  case,  that  the  testimonials  furnished 
or  copies  thereof,  should  be  preserved  in  this  office  for  future  reference  and  use, 
should  occasion  require.  The  pressure  upon  our  clerical  force  will  not  allow  of 
copies  being  made  here.  Original  documents,  whether  with  or  without  copies, 
must  in  all  cases  be  forwarded. 

The  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  examination  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  are  believed  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  such  as  no  honorable,  well  qualified, 
and  experienced  teacher  need  to  shun  or  fear;  and  this  being  the  case,  no  release, 
omission,  or  abatement  of  the  full  measure  of  those  requirements  and  conditions 
should  be  asked  for  or  expected,  as  none  can  be  allowed.  The  examination,  upon 
every  topic,  will  be  honest,  straightforward  and  square;  no  quirks,  catches,  or  puz- 
zles will  be  indulged  in  or  permitted.  If  the  candidate  understands  the  subject 
he  will  succeed;  if  not,  he  will  fail. 

As  the  State  Certificate  or  Diploma  is  good  for  life,  (or  until  revoked  for  cause,) 
in  every  County  and  School  District  of  the  State,  its  professional  and  other  advan- 
tages to  the  beholder  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Newton  Bateman, 

Supt.  of  Ptiblic  histructmi. 


A  Caution. — It  is  an  ungracious  task,  but  so  many  complaints  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Mr. 
A.  B.  Israel,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  maker  and  vender  of  Outline  Maps,  etc.,  have  come  to  this 
office  from  different  parts  of  this  State,  that  duty  seems  to  require  that  our  school  officers,  espe- 
cially Directors,  should  in  this  manner  be  put  on  their  guard.  Detailed  statements,  irom  promi- 
nent and  trustworthy  citizens  and  school  officers,  of  the  unwarrantable  practices  of  himself  and 
agents  to  secure  sales,  and  of  grossly  exhorbitant  charges  for  very  inferior  articles  are  on  tile  in 
this  office,  and  will  be  published  if  necessary.  All  concerned  are  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  or  his  maps. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  general  caution,  that  the  only  safe  course  for  directors  in 
this  State  to  pursue,  iin  procuring  [school  supplies,  is  to  ascertain  from  zvell  known  and  reliable 
houses,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  other  large  business  centres,  the 
regular  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  articles  wanted,  before  purchasing  from  agents  who  are  not 
knozvn  to  be  trustworthy  and  honorable.  A  three  cent  postage  stamp,  and  a  delay  of  a  week,  or 
less,  will  often  save  a  district  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  purchase  of  edu- 
cational apparatus.  Information  received  at  this  office  indicates  a  degree  of  submission  to  extor- 
tion in  these  matters  which  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  which  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  the  future,  in  the  manner  above  shown.  Newton  Bateman, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


Prof.  Thos.  Metcalf,  of  the  Normal  University,  now  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  is  keeping  open  his  eyes  and  ears.  Traveling,  on  the  part  of  such  a 
man  as  he,  is  no  vain  thing.  Public  conveyances  are  dignified  by  such  patronage. 
From  a  private  letter,  dated  London,  April  15,  we  extract  a  line  or  two:  "I 
thought  of  you  on  Monday  morning  last,  and  of  the  examination  of  applicants; 
fancied  myself  assigned  to  one  division  of  the  work,  and  then  suddenly  reflected 
that,  it  being  nine  o'clock  at  Birmingham,   the  Faculty  and  pupils  of  the  Normal 
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University  were  bound  to  sleep  out  the  remaining  two  hours  of  darkness.  *  *  At 
Birmingham  we  passed  five  daj's,  every  hour  affording  something  to  gratify  our 
appreciation  of  novelty  or  of  solid  comfort.  *  *  *  An  introduction  to  Mr.  Lowe, 
of  the  Portland  House  Grammar  School,  gave  me  an  evening  with  a  '  very  profes- 
sional company,'  as  Mrs.  L.  was  pleased  to  observe.  Of  course  we  "  talked  school  " 
as  much  as  we  liked,  a  part  of  the  time  within  the  school-room  itself,  with  its  scored 
and  inky  forms  and  benches,  so  clearly  telling  that  England  is  behind.  Most  of  all, 
the  text-books  told  of  our  higher  privileges  in  America,  they  were  so  thin  and  shorn 
of  all  attractiveness." 

In  these  particulars  England  is  certainly  behind  America.  Her  hard  utilita- 
rianism gives  her  school  appliances  an  unlovely  look.  The  text-books  are  made 
of  the  coarsest  material,  not  much  better  than  the  old-fashioned  Webster's  spelling- 
book,  with  its  spongy  paper  and  blotched  illustrations.  And  our  finest  school  fur- 
niture would  seem  to  most  of  them  a  mere  financial  extravagance. 

In  September  we  hope  once  more  to  welcome  our  dear  friend  to  his  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  Normal  platform,  and  to  find  him  with  a  new  and  long  lease  of 
life  and  health. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  Normal  University  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  concerning  its  Faculty.  The  first  column  shows  the  year  in  which  the 
teacher  entered  the  Faculty;  the  second  shows  how  many  years  he  has  spent  in 
teaching;  the  third  shows  how  much  of  this  experience  has  been  in  a  Normal 
School.  The  aggregate  is  very  large;  President  Edwards  has  probably  had  a  longer 
service  in  the  Normal  work  than  any  other  man  in  America.  He  has  taught  in 
four  of  these  Institutions,  of  three  of  which  he  has  been  principal.  The  present 
Faculty  have  taught  in  the  University  an  aggregate  of  fifty-five  years. 

President  Edwards, 1862, 

Prof  Hewett, iSijS, 

Prof.  Sewall, i860, 

Prof.  Metcalf, 1862, 

Prof.  Stetson, 1862, 

Prof.  Cook, 1868, 

Prof.   McCormick, 1869, 

Miss  Osband, --   1870, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  of  experience  in  teaching  is  126  years,  of  which 
TS}4,  years  have  been  in  Normal  school  work.  What  institution  can  make  a  better 
showing  } 

The  Governor  has  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the 
appointment  of  the  following  gentlemen :  J.  H.  Foster,  Chicago;  E.  A.  Gastman,. 
Macon  county;  C.  F.  Noettling,  St.  Clair  county;  B.  G.  Roots,  Perry  county;  E. 
L.  Wells,  Ogle  county,  and  N.  E.  Worthington,  Peoria  county. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gastman  is  not  only  a  merited  and  well-earned  com- 
pliment, but  eminently  proper.  Many  of  the  older  institutions  are  controlled  in  part 
bv  their  alumni.  The  experience  of  a  graduate  especially  fits  him  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. When  the  Normal  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1857,  i"  Major's 
Hall,  Bloomington,  among  the  small  entering  class  was  Enoch.  The  lamented 
Howell  used  to  say  "  he  answered  the  first  question  ever  asked  in  our  school,  and 
he  answered  it  right."  In  i860,  with  his  diploma,  he  went  to  Decatur,  took  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  a  primary  school  at  $45  per  month.  Think  of  that,  ye  Normal 
graduates.  He  has  never  left  Decatur,  but  from  year  to  year  worked  in  the  schools, 
occupying  each  successive  step.  Now  as  Superintendent  he  has  the  honor  of  being 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  city  school  systems  in  the  West. 

The  class  of  187 1  planted  their  class-tree  (an  elm)  on  April  29th,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Webster,  of  the  Methodist  church,  Mrj 
Holcomb  made  the  introductory  speech.  Miss  Frank  Shaver  followed  in  an 
address.  President  Edwards,  after  a  pleasant  speech,  placed  the  tree  in  position, 
and  deposited  a  metallic  casket  containing  the  names  of  the  class.  The  class  then 
in  turn,  with  an  appropriate  sentiment,  threw  in  a  spade  full  of  earth;  Jno.  X.  Wil- 
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son  made  a  closing  speech;  class  song  was  sung,  and  the  pleasant  party  dispersed. 
The  presence  of  Bloomington  Brass  Band  added  much  to  the  gayetj  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Normal,  III.,  April  27,  1871. 
Whereas^  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  us  our  former  schoolmate  and  brother  Philadelphian, 
John  R   Hdwards,  therefore 

ResolveJy  That  we  deeply  sympathize  in  the  loss  sustained  by  his  bereaved  companion  and  other 
relatives  ; 

That,  We  shall  ever  remember  him  as  a  faitliful  member  of  our  Societj',  an  earnest  worker  for 
its  interests,  and  a  kind  and  successful  fellow-student ; 

That,   tn  his  death  the  State  has  lost  one  of  her  best  citizens  and  most  efficient  and  devoted 
teachers  ; 

That,  The  Society  Hall  be  draped  in  mourning  ; 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  offered  for  publi- 
cation, 

W.  C.  Griffith, 
Louise  Ray, 
T.  P.  Voder. 

We  understand  that  hereafter  Normal  students  will  be  required  to  provide 
their  own  text-books. 

The  seniors  were  ordered  to  the  front  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

Estell's  Programme  Clock  has  been  placed  on  duty  in  the  Assembly-room.  It 
works  perfectly — a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

The  Philadelphian  Hall  is  draped  in  mourning  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Elma  Valentine. 

F.  G.  Miller  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  South  Pass,  111.  Ben  Hunter  of  '70 
is  teaching  at  Oneida,  111. 

J.  H.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  of  olden  time,  is  practicing  medicine  in  Pleasanton,  Kan. 
He  savs  nothing  of  Sue  Parish  whom,  as  we  remember,  he  carried  off  with  him. 

Hon.  Logan  Holt  Roots,  of '62,  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Arkansas. 
Judge  Green,  of  the  State  Board,  visited  Normal  in  May.  Prof.  Charleton  of  Platte- 
ville.  Wis.,  recently  made  us  a  visit.  Hon.  S.  N.  Moulton,  Presidant  State  Board, 
visited  Normal  in  May.  C.  D.  MoAvry,  of  '69,  is  teaching  in  Pecatonica,  111.,  with 
excellent  success. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Society  will  take  place  as  usual  on  commence- 
ment week.  Extra  exertions  are  making  to  have  an  unusually  good  time.  Mem- 
bers will  be  present  who  have  not  visited  Normal  for  ten  years.  The  annual  dinner 
is  provided  for,  and  all  may  confidently  expect  a  grand  old  reunion.  Let  every 
class  be  well  represented.  We  go  to  press  before  procuring  a  full  programme  of 
particulars,  but  conversation  with  the  President  has  assured  us  that  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Re-union  of  the  Normal  graduates  will  be  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Died  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  Elma,  daughter  of  Jno.  and  Martha  Val- 
entine, m  her  22nd  year. 

Miss  Valentine  was  a  graduate  of  '68.  In  September,  1869,  she  took  charge  of 
'the  Primary  Department  of  Friends'  Academy,  Richmond,  Ind.,  which  position  she 
filled  until  the  latter  part  of  January  last.  "  Gentle  and  unobtrusive,  she  was  still 
possessed  of  that  dignity  and  womanliness  of  character  which  gave  her  a  power 
ever  exercised  for  good,"  are  the  recent  words  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Acade- 
my. Her  death  was  finally  caused  by  nervous  exhaustion.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Hiram  Hadley  we  are  permitted  to  quote  from  her  father's  letter:  "  It  might 
be  said  of  her  as  of  Timothy — from  a  child  she  had  known  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
ten  years  I  never  knew  her  to  go  to  bed  without  reading  a  portion  of  them,  and  she 
told  us  she  always  prayed.  *  *  *  Near  her  close,  after  a  most  violent  paroxysm, 
she  exclaimed,  'O,  Lord  Jesus!'  and  in  an  instant  all  was  calm,  a  sweet  smile  came 
over  her  countenance,  and  she  said,  '  I  am  in  heaven  now.'  *  *  *  For  the  last 
hour  she  seemed  to  suffer  greatly.  Her  last  words  were,  *  O  papa,'  and  in  about 
five  minutes  my  dear,  my  loving  Elma  was  no  more." 

"  Farewell,  dear  Elma,  we  miss  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles,  but  we  would  not 
call  thee  back  from  thy  new  and  glorious  home." 


Commencement  will  occur  at  Normal,  June  39,     The  graduating  class  num- 
bers about  twenty. 
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Kidd's  Elocution.    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  purpose  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  present  a  book  con- 
taining a  sufficient  variety  of  reading  exercises,  with  plain  directions  for  their  use, 
for  the  development  of  "a  pure,  rich,  flexible  voice,"  and  for  gaining,  "in  the 
shortest  time  *  *  *  a  practical  knowlege  of  all  the  principles  involved  in 
the  art  of  correct  reading."  The  book  differs  radically  from  most  books  prepared 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  that  "  nearly  all  the  principles  relating  to  inflection,  em- 
phasis, modulation,  and  gesture"  socommonh'  given,  are  here  ignored.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  in  his  desire  to  be  unique,  the  author  has  omitted  some  general  princi- 
ples that  are  of  practical  value.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  crowding  the  early 
pages  of  the  reader  with  dogmatical  rules  not  founded  upon  general  principles 
whose  correctness  is  acknowledged  by  all  thoughtful  persons,  is  an  evil  from  which 
the  author  may  congratulate  himself  upon  having  escaped.  We  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  he  strongly  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
thought,  and  patient  examination  of  all  shades  of  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  We 
suggest  that  this  paragraph  of  the  preface  be  set  in  large  caps,  and  granted  a  more 
conspicuous  position  in  some  part  of  the  book  less  slighted  than  the  rarely  read 
introduction.  It  will  probably  discourage  many  a  wight  who  imagines  himself 
called  to  elocutionary  honors  because  endowed  with  unusual  lungs.  Having  occu- 
pied a  few  pages  with  general  hints  of  a  valuable  character,  the  author  devotes  still 
other  pages  to  the  presentation  of  elementary  sounds.  We  are  surprised,  however, 
to  find  him  teaching  what  is  obviously  untrue,  viz :  that  there  are  but  seven  ele- 
mentary long  vowels,  and  are  still  further  surprised  to  find  the  missing  vowel  among 
the  "  shorts."  He  can  scarcely  claim  that  e  or  i  in  such  words  as  serve,  sir, 
etc.,  represented  in  Webster  by  e,  with  a  "  tilde"  over  it,  is  in  any  sense  such  a  short 
vowel  as  e  in  met,  or  i  in  //w.  Again  in  his  list  of  short  vowels  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  "  short  Italian  a,"  although  the  sound  is  recognized  by  standard  lexicogra- 
phers, and  is  found  in  ask,  dance,  and  many  kindred  words.  We  are  also  unable  to 
perceive  that  long  and  short  vowels  are  aiTanged  in  any  way  to  suggest  the  relations 
existing  between  them,  as  the  author  certainly  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  present  arrangement  answers  that  purpose.  By  no  shortening  possible  can 
the  sound  of  a  in  air  become  the  sound  of  e  in  err,  or  the  sound  of  a  in  law  the  sound 
of  0  in  sob.  The  author  recognizes  the  vowel  sounds  in  oil,  time,  iimv,  and  itetv,. 
as  double  consonants,  but  gives  no  hint  of  the  sounds  of  which  they  are  combina- 
tions. The  arrangement  of  consonants  also  seems  a  trifle  unfortunate.  Thus  b,  d, 
g,j,  V,  ih,  (sonant)  z  and  zk  are  termed  correlatives,  though  in  what  sense  they  are 
correlatives  more  than  f,  t,  k,  cJi,  f,  tJi,  (non-sonant)  s  and  5//,  is  not  easily  seen. 
Indeed,  the  force  of  the  term  as  here  used  is  somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate.  If 
it  is  meant  that  the  two  lists  above  given  are  correlatives,  there  is  more  of  truth, 
though  in  that  event  he  should  change  the  position  of  //  and  ivJi,  as  given  in  his 
chart.  The  proper  aiTangement  would  be  the  contrasting  of  the  above  lists,  the 
first  being  sonants,  and  the  second  their  non-sonant  cognates.  Again,  the  author 
makes  a  distinction  between  r  in  drum,  and  r  in  soar ;  a  distinction  possibly  made  in 
some  localities,  by  which  we  have  hard  and  soft ;',  the  latter  seeming  to  be  no  r  at 
all.  This  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  pronunciation  of  persons  bom  south  of  39 
deg.  43  min.  north  latitude.  The  chart  then  is  badly  arranged;  is  not  complete,  and 
teaches  positive  error  in  one  instance,  and  possibly  in  two.  Neither  do  we  See  that 
the  rigid  analysis  of  words  into  their  elementary  sounds  is  contemplated  as  a  distinc- 
tive exercise;  if  so,  he  has  certainly  presented  no  lessons  hinting  anything  to  that 
eflTect.  Readers  are  cautioned  against  committing  errors  which  are  hardly  likely  to 
occur,  and  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  lady  who  cautioned  the  children  about  put- 
ting beans  in  their  noses ;  we  should  fear  a  similar  result.  Who  is  in  danger  of  calling 
life  laf,  dream  drim,  soul  sol,  or  seem  sim?    Still,  the  exercises  in  vowel  sounds  we 
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find  come  well  in  play,  and  we  use  them  daily.  What  the  author  says  respecting 
articulation  of  consonant  elements,  strikes  us  as  being  to  the  point,  and  the  exercises 
are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  We  only  regret  that  the  list  is  so  limited,  and  would 
gladly  exchange  some  of  the  vowel  exercises  for  more  of  the  consonant  work.  From 
p.  34  to  p.  Si  is  a  wealth  of  exercises,  including  all  varieties  of  thought,  and  hence 
calling  for  equal  variety  of  expression.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
has  not  committed  himself  somewhat  more  fully  respecting  the  rendering,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  without  teachers;  but  to  the  teacher  it  furnishes  just  the 
thing  desired.  In  the  body  of  the  book  are  146  selections.  But  few  are  of  little 
merit,  the  most  are  fair,  and  quite  a  generous  share  are  gems.  Through  all  is  a 
pleasing  and  desirable  variety  rarely  met  in  books  of  its  kind.  The  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  is  well  done;  paper  is  good,  binding  excellent  and  typographical  work 
rarely  equaled.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  book  well  worth  having,  and  can  be  made  a 
valuable  help  to  every  earnest  teacher. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  for  May  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  number 
of  this  old  and  reliable  journal.  The  report  of  Prof.  Dickinson's  discourse  on  schools 
in  Germany  should  be  read  by  all  teachers.  In  the  department  of  intelligence  and 
educational  news,  it  is  very  full  and  interesting.  No  teachers'  magazine  that  comes 
to  our  table  surpasses  the  Teacher  in  fine  appearance  atid  freedom  from  errors. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  larger  than  most  of  its  fellows,  but  we  must 
remember  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  very  large  State.  The  May  number  is^well  filled 
with  interesting  and  instructive  articles,  in  all  its  departments. 

The  Michigan  Teacher  is  among  the  best  of  the  teachers'  journals;  in  fact, 
everything  in  this  State  pertaining  to  education  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  May  number  rejoices  at  the  good  things  for  education  done  by  the  late  Legis- 
lature. The  act  that  seems  to  please  the  editor  most  is  "  a  direct  and  vigorous 
statute"  on  compulsory  attendance.    The  full  text  of  the  law  is  given. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  always  good.  The  May  number  discusses 
quite  fully  "  State  uniformity  of  text-books."  The  leading  article  on  the  subject  is 
from  Dr.  Newton  Bateman.  Of  course  it  takes  sti-ong  ground  against  such  uniform- 
ity, as  does  also  the  editor  in  an  extended  editorial.  It  shows  how  different  men 
view  the  same  subject,  to  observe  that  the  Michigan  Teacher  reckons  it  a  misfortune 
that  the  Legislature  did  nothing  to  ordain  uniformity  of  text-books  in  that  State. 
We  think  the  Michigan  man  has  no  cause  for  regret. 

A  noticeable  fact  about  all  the  journals  mentioned  above  is  that  almost  all  the 
matter  they  contain  is  original. 

The  Netv-Englander  for  April  has  the  usual  number  of  solid  and  timely  articles. 
Persons  specially  interested  in  history  will  do  well  to  read  the  articles  on  "  The 
Blue  Laws,"  and  the  speeches  on  last  "  Fore-fathers'  Day."  The  book  notices 
are  thorough  and  trenchant,  as  usual. 

The  Sunday-School  Worker  of  St.  Louis  is  full  of  gcod  suggestions  to  those 
engaged  in  this  important  branch  of  teaching.  If  is  a  magazine  much  like  the 
National  Teac/ier  of  Chicago. 

Merry's  Museum  is  still  lively  and  entertaining.  Although  it  has  lived  a  good 
many  years,  it  doesn't  "grow  old."     The  boys  and  girls  appreciate  it. 

The  Little  Chief  for  May  is  as  good  as  ever.  That  this  juvenile  is  a  favorite 
with  the  juveniles,  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing. 

The  Orient,  a  neatly  printed  paper  from  Bowdoin  College,  we  think  is  among 
the  best  college  journals. 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  have  just  published  "  The  Life  and  Letters"'  of 
Hugh  Miller,  by  Peter  Bayne.     It  is  said  to  be  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
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biography,  and  will  doubtless  be  sought  with  interest  by  all  admirers  of  that  wonder- 
ful Scotchman. 

The  Chicago  Courier  is  published  by  Bryant  &  Chase  of  the  Business  Institute. 
It  is  always  fresh  and  readable,  but  the  numbers  for  March  and  April  contain  very 
instructive  articles  on  some  of  the  peculiar  operations  of  modern  business.  Persons 
interested  to  know  the  ways  of  money-lenders,  or  to  understand  the  language  and 
methods  of  business  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  should  send  for  these  num- 
bers. 


WWBl^mMEmM^  ^EF^ETMEMW^ 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  moved  theii-  office  from  iii  State  street  to  159  SrtJe 
sti-eet. 

Important  to  Teachers  and  School  Oj^cers:  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  New  Text-books  published  by  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood,  145  Dear- 
torn  street,  Chicago,  (formerly  105  Madison  street),  and  endorsed  by  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  Special  attention  has  been  given  by  this  House  in  the 
preparation  of  all  tlieir  works  to  reduce  the  most  advanced  and  well  tested  theories 
to  practice.  In  this  respect  their  publications  have  no  equal,  and  are  used  by  those 
teachers  who  seek  improved  methods. 

Edwards  &  Webb's  Analytical  Readers,  of  which  a  million  copies  have  been 
manufactured  during  the  last  year,  have  been  introduced  more  rapidly  and  are  to- 
day more  extensively  used  than  any  other  series,  although  the  latest  issued  by 
several  years. 

The  growth  of  Western  manufactures  is  In  a  great  degree  the  measure  of  our 
prosperity.  We  are  glad  to  see  Western  book  houses  carrying  off  the  palm,  asid 
their  works  displacing  in  the  East,  in  places  like  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  hundreds 
of  other  cities,  those  text-books  founded  on  false  theories  of  teaching.  Their  publi- 
cations are  used  exclusively  in  Chicago  and  in  many  Western  towns  and  cities  noted 
for  good  schools. 

Edwards  &  Warren's  Analytical  Speller  is  upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  It 
demonstrates  that  spelling  is  more  than  mere  memorizing,  and  that  correct  habits 
of  thought  and  investigation  can  be  taught  with  the  exercise.  Sherwood's  Writing 
Speller  is  used  in  half  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  country.  It  systematizes  written 
spelling. 

Boltwood's  "  Grammar  and  How  to  Teach  it,"  is  an  effort  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  English  language.     Our  best  teachers  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  work. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  concise  and  systematic 
School  Registers. 

Howland's  Grammar  is  a  little  work  of  great  merit. 

Sherwood's  Outline  Maps  contain  all  of  the  recent  territorial  changes. 

Webb's  Charts  are  based  upon  the  word  method. 

Colbert's  Astronomy  seems  to  meet  with  great  favor  from  our  best  astrono- 
mers. 

Dyhrenfvrth's  Book-keeping  is  eminently  practical,  and  will  greatly  aid  book- 
keepers. 

The  Sherwoods  publish  many  other  works,  and  manufacture  a  great  variety 
of  articles  valuable  for  schools. 

Persons  desiring  their  catalogue  v>\\\  address,     Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherw^ood, 

145  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 
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DENOMIKA  TIONAL  SCHO  OLS. 


A  class  of  men  are  found,  especially  among  clergymen,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  who  believe  that  a  necessity  exists  for  denominational  schools, 
below  the  College  grades.  The  reason  most  frequently  assigned,  is,  to  add  to 
the  ranks  of  Christian  Ministers.  Wc  have  read  of  no  convention  of  a  reli- 
gious denomination,  where  some  party  did  not  put  in  a  plea  for  Academies 
controlled  by  the  sect.  Baptist  boys  must  be  prepared  for  college  in  a  Bap- 
tist preparatory  school,  !Methodist  in  a  Methodist,  and  so  on. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  imbued  with  partizan  zeal  for  the 
success  of  his  own  church,  to  see  many  reasons  for  establishing  denomination- 
al schools,  and  yet  many  of  our  good  men  are  yearly  working  and  lecturing 
f^or  their  estabiichment.  Years  ago,  when  public-school  education  was  second- 
rate,  when  few  schools,  none  outside  the  large  cities,  could  prepare  boys  for 
College,  such  schools  were  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  secta- 
rian schools  can  succeed  ;  we  say  fear,  for  if  private  institutions  of  this  class 
could  multiply  and  be  prosperous,  our  system  of  public  schools  would  pro- 
portionally decline.  It  is  a  movement  which  aims  at  the  genius  of  all  free- 
school  systems  in  our  country. 

The  writer  has  recently  heard  an  earnest  and  eminent  advocate  for  pri- 
vate high-schools,  affirm  his  belief  that  public  high-schools  ought  not  to  exist. 
He  fought  them  in  the  Eastern  States  till  the  academies  of  New  England 
became  almost  obliterated  ;  for  the  public  high-school  on  a  fair  field  won  the 
victory.  A  few  time-honored  and  excellent  institutions,  like  "  Phillips',  "  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  "  Phillips', "  at  Andover,  Ma.ss.,  still  flourish. 

The  West  does  not  need  private  high-schools.  Our  secondary  cities  are 
yearly  sending  boys  to  college,  from  the  public  school,  prepared  without  extra, 
expense  to  their  parents :  during  this  preparation  they  have  remained  at  home 
with  the  comforts  and  discipline  of  the  family,  and  have  entered  college  with 
as  high  standing,  often  higher  than  the  average  boy  prepared  at  the  academyi 
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and  with  as  liigli  moral  culture  and  christian  character.  Ottawa,  111.,  has  done 
this  for  years.  Peoria  and  Bloomington,  111.  high-schools  are  doing  this  an- 
nually. How  much  better  would  a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  academy  be  for 
these  boys  or  their  parents  ?  Even  if  the  same  attainments  were  possessed 
when  they  entered  college,  the  students  would  have  been  three  or  four  years 
from  home,  the  father  o\)q  or  two  thousand  dollars  poorer.  Nothing  need  be 
said  of  our  large  cities.  Few  will  pretend,  that  any  private  school  excels  the 
'  p]nglish  High  '  or  '  Latin  '  of  Boston,  or  the  '  Chicago  High  '  of  Illinois. 

If  it  be  said,  and  it  la  said,  that  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
youth  is  neglected,  by  keei»ing  him  from  the  academy  or  boarding  school,  I 
can  best  reply,  by  asking  the  many  middle-aged  and  old  men  of  our  land,  to 
relate  their  own  experience  in  tliis  matter.  AV'^ere  the  tricks  fewer,  the  mean- 
nesses less  in  quality  or  quantity,  the  habits  of  students  better,  the  reading- 
higher,  in  boarding  school  then,  than  with  their  sons  in  public  school  now? 
Did  enforced  attendance  on  early  morning  prayers,  before  breakfast,  make  bet- 
ter men  of  them  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  evils  of  sending  boys 
from  home  to  school. 

We  say  that  building  up  denominational  schools,  is  tearing  down  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  If  in  a  town  where  a  majority  of  the  people  are  Congre- 
gatioualists,  it  is  determined  to  establish  and  support  a  Congregational  School, 
the  people  can  easily  do  it.  They  caii  put  their  hands  in  their  jiurses,  pay  the 
l)ills  and  send  the  children  to  school.  When  town-meeting  arrives  these  citi- 
zens cannot  vote  a  school-tax  ;  they  do  not  choose  to  support  two  schools  ; 
they  must  provide  for  their  own,  it  is  their  duty  to  church.  As  a  result,  the 
public  school  interest  suffers,  while  the  unfortunate  non-sectarians,  if  poor, 
must  have  quite  ordinary  schooling. 

The  policy  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church  does  ntit  difler  materially  from 
the  above  example,  although,  to  many  Americans,  the  Protestant  schools  are 
less  objectionable.  The  Catholic  schools,  however,  seem  to  be  gaining,  es- 
pecially in  the  education  of  girls,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  scho- 
larship of  many  of  their  teachers  is  of  a  very  high  order.  And  yet  they 
do  not  teach  liomaii  Catholic  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  ;  neither  does  the 
Baptist  school  teach  Baptist  Geography  or  Orthography. 

The  difference  in  schools  must  be  chiefly  in  the  teaching,  and  the  utmost 
sectarian  zeal  cannot  make  sectaritm  sciences.  I  conclude  that  ])rivate  schools 
are  not  generally  a  necessity.  Heretofore  a  few  private  schools  have  been 
useful,  as  taking  from  public  schools,  two  elements  that  were  not  desirable. 
Illinois  has  recently  provided  for  each  of  these — one  at  the  "  Beform  School  " 
at  Pontiac,  the  other  at  the  "  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded "  at  Jack> 
f^onvillc. 
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At  present  tlie  olijection  does  not  apply  to  colleges,  for  we  liave  few  col- 
leges connected  with  our  public  school  system.  But  not  many  years  will  elapse, 
we  hope,  before  all  denominational  characteristics  will  be  omitted  from  col- 
leges, and  our  whole  educational  system  will  be  truly  free  for  all  sects,  sexes 
and  colors.  In  the  hands  of  public-school  }nen  and  women  rests  the  life  of 
private  schools.  jMake  the  one  a  success,  then  the  peojile  will  have  no  use 
for  the  other. 


RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE   TEACHER. 


That  the  teacher  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  the  bodily 
health,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  his  pupils,  is  very  gene- 
rally admitted  by  every  good  teacher.  The  extent  of  that  responsibility  there 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  much  diversity  of  action  upon. 

It  is  hard  to  magnify  unduly  its  extent.  The  formation  of  correct 
habits  ;  the  amount  and  character  of  the  knowledge  acquired  ;  the  progress 
and  rapidity  and  propriety  of  intellectual  development,  are  all  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  tact,  the  energy,  the  ability,  and  the  application  of  the 
teacher.  The  abundance  of  the  harvest  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seed,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  success  of  a  pupil  or  a 
cla^s  in  a  study  depends  very  much  on  making  a  good  beginning.  The 
character  of  a  life  is  often  determined  by  a  trifling  incident.  As  the  teacher 
is  watchful  to  observe,  and  competent  to  improve  opportunities  for  exciting 
interest  in  study,  and  waking  up  mind  to  the  importance  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  educating  the  conscience,  or  is  negligent  of  these  things, 
so  are  men  and  women  growing  up  to  love  and  honor  and  bless  him,  or  to 
mention  his  name  with  contempt.  The  culprit  in  the  penitentiary,  or  from 
the  scaffold,  might  often  and  justly  call  down  maledictions  on  him  whose 
negligence  permitted,  or  whose  incompetence  necessitated  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  bright  hopes,  ardent  wishes,  happy  visions  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  the  destruction  of  glorious  possibilities. 

The  best  of  us  may  well  be  fearful  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  we  have 
met  this  responsibility.  Those  wjio  arc  so  self-satisfied  that  they  feel  no 
responsibility  resting  on  them  on  entering  the  teacher's  profession,  will  soon 
tire  of  the  business.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  existence  without  a 
use.  The  only  use  that  can  be  assigned  for  such  teachers,  is  to  take  charge 
of  those  careless,  ill-trained,  le  rang -principled  schools,  in  which  loquacity 
passes  for  ability,  "soft-sodder"  for  kindness,  noisy  show  for  proficiency,  an(i 
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in  which  an  honest,  earnest  teacher  would  be  "  too  particular," — a  fool  or  a 
fanatic.  The  teacher  tcache;',  wherever  he  is.  Every  act  he  performs, 
every  word  he  utters,  every  thought  he  cherishes,  has  a  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  who  assumes  the  teacher's  office,  and  performs  the  teacher's  duties 
conscientiously,  takes  upon  himself  no  light  burden.  Shall  he  then  despair, 
fret  and  worry  and  repine  over  his  trouble  and.  disappointments  ?  No  ! 
There  is  other  work  to  be  done.  How  shall  he  meet  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  him  ? 

Let  him  be  competent.  Not  too  confident  in  his  own  acquirements, 
how  extensive  soever  they  may  be,  but  making  liberal  use  of  the  teachers* 
institutes,  the  educational  journal,  the  newspaper,  and  current  literature,  to 
attract,  interest  and  elevate  his  chai'ge. 

Let  him  be  unobtrusive.  There  is  no  more  mischievous  quality  than 
officiousness — a  disposition  to  assume  an  importance  and  consequence  to 
which  his  talents  and  character  do  not  entitle  ;  for  he  thus  loses  the  respect 
of  his  pupils,  and  wilfully  sacrifices  a  portion  of  his  power  to  do  good,  and 
becomes  accountable  for  the  corresponding  loss  they  sustain.  A  teacher 
loses  no  valuable  prestige  by  being  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  nor  does  he  suc- 
ceed in  securing  respect  and  a  reputation  for  dignity  by  formally  demand- 
ing it. 

Let  him  be  cheerful.  Great  is  the  power  of  cheerfulness  in  the  teacher 
to  banish  sighs  and  yawns  ;  to  quicken  the  memoi-y,  and  render  sensitive  the 
perceptive  faculties  ;  to  modera*,e  the  vanity  of  the  sanguine,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  dull.  Hence  the  necessity  of  care,  that  the  sense  of  his  responsibility 
be  not  too  oppressive,  and  thus  interfere  with  its  proper  discharge.  Lot  him 
not,  therefore,  be  cast  down,  if  great  boys  and  girls  with  whose  training  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  are  not  all  he  would  wish  them  ;  but  let  him  deal  with 
them  as  they  are,  and  rejoice  if  they  grow  not  worse. 

Let  him  be  honest.  Trite  as  is  the  saying,  there  is  no  more  obvious 
fact  connected  with  school-keeping  than  that  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;" 
honesty  in  obtaining  his  school ;  honesty  in  conducting  his  recitations ; 
honesty  in  making  his  reports  and  keeping  his  register.  Let  him  not  resort 
to  the  thousand  tricks,  and  falsehoods,  and  "engineerings"  too  often  resorted 
to  to  obtain  this  school  or  that  school,  or  a  few  dollars  a  months  extra.  If 
he  makes  a  mistake  in  conducting  a  recitation,  or  otherwise,  in  school,  let  him 
not  fear  to  acknowledge  it  as  publicly  as  he  made  it.  In  keeping  his  regis- 
ters and  class-books,  let  him  not  put  on  a  genial  smile  when  he  comes  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Director's  boy,  and  mark  him  accordingly,  and  then  grow  serious 
all  at  once,  and  become  impressed  with  the  importance  of  strict  marking. 
Boys  and  girls  have  a  wonderfully  accurate  appreciation  of  those  things,  and 
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the  teacher  who  resorts  to  such  expedients  loses  thereby  immensely  hia 
ability  to  meet  his  obligations. 

Let  him  be  good.  There  is  no  more  potent  assistant  to  the  teacher  in 
this  matter,  than  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  that  he  is  really 
good.  There  is  no  child  so  obstinate,  or  mischievous,  or  dull,  that  he  will 
not  yield  to  goodness.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  meets  his  re- 
sponsibility to  that  numerous  class,  that,  loitering  or  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  an  abyss,  he  is  to  attract  to  himself  and  save,  or  repel  to  be  lost  forever. 

Thus,  regarding  his  responsibility,  the  teacher  has  scope  enough  for  the 
"  richest  talents,  brightest  fancy,  keenest  wit,  and  profoundest  thoughts,"  and 
his  will  be  the  joy  of  witnessing  that  "mysterious  growth  and  development  of 
mind  seen  nowhere  else  so  pure  and  plastic  as  with  the  simple-hearted 
child."  EiZNlK. 

Chicago,  June  1871. 
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THE   CHILDREN. 


"Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  nnto  you,  that  in  heaven 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  lace  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  18;  10, 


Dirty  and  ragged  and  saucy,  may  be, 

Born  in  a  hovel,  or  born  over  sea ; 

Robed  in  rich  satin,  or  shabbily  dressed, 
Treasures  of  love  dwell  in  each  little  breast, 

Waiting  to  open  :  seek,  teacher,  the  key. 

Feet  that  shall  soon  lead,  to-day  may  be  led ; 
Hands  that  shall  govern,  are  governed  instead ; 

Minds  whose  ripe  powers  the  nation  shall  sway. 

Plastic,  are  taking  your  impress  to-day ; 
Train  them  aright :  they  will  rule  when  you're  dead 

Boldly  or  shyly  glance  out  from  young  eyes, 
Souls  that  are  needing  a  guide  to  the  skies ; 

Stretch  forth  a  helping  hand,  loving  and  strong, 
Teach  them  to  choose  the  right,  shunning  the  wrong ; 
Lead  thou  the  little  ones  :  never  despise. 

Builder,  whose  workmanship  ne'er  shall  grow  old, 
Souls  are  more  precious  than  diamonds  or  gold; 
Yonder,  where  time  and  change  never  are  known. 
There,  with  the  shining  ones,  close  to  the  throne,  \ 
Their  angels  do  always  the  Father  behold. 
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LESSON'S  m  ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPnY.    J. 


This  awkward  title  is  tlie  best  I  can  tliink  of;  I  mean  by  it,  lessons  on  the 
shape,  size  and  motions  of  the  Earth,  and  on  some  of  the  common  plienome- 
na  that  result  from  these,  and  from  the  relation  of  the  Earth  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.  I  propose  a  series  of  several  articles,  in  which  I  shall  make  no  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  lessons  out  at  full  length,  as  in  the  1)ooks  on  object  teach- 
ing ;  but  I  will  indicate  the  points  to  be  presented  in  what  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  somewhat  logical  order  ;  I  will  present  carefully  prepared  definitions ;  and  I 
will  make  such  suggestions  as  may  be  helpful  to  young  teachers  who  are  really 
in  earnest  to  make  their  students  in  geography  master  this  rather  difficult 
part  of  the  subject.  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  on  this  subject,  there  is  no 
little  lack  of  exact  knowledge  with  many  of  our  teachers  themselves  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  our  text  books  treat  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Questions  like  the  following,  given  at  the  examinations  of  teachers,  often 
elicit  very  crude,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  answers  :  "  Why  are  the  tropics 
23J°  from  the  Equator  ?"  "  Why  does  the  sun  shine  into  a  north  window  on 
a  summer  morning?"  "Why  will  not  a  good  clock  run  with  the  sun?" 
"  Where  does  the  day  begin  ?"  "  Why  do  ships  sail  on  the  circumference  of 
a  great  circle  ?" 

I  shall  say  but  very  little  about  apparatus.  In  my  opinion,  orreries,  tellu- 
rians, and  all  the  other  expensive  gimci'acks,  that  are  so  often  relied  upon  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  are  not  only  useless,  but  are  often  hindrances 
instead  of  helps.  It  frequently  requires  as  much  effort,  and  as  great  a  use 
of  the  imagination,  to  understand  the  machine,  as  to  master  the  truths  the  ma- 
chine is  intended  to  illustrate.  In  any  case,  the  pupil  must  at  last  acquire  the 
true  ideas,  if  at  all,  by  a  proper  and  judicious  use  of  the  imaginative  faculty  ; 
and  he  may  as  well  be  taught  to  use  his  imagination  properly  at  the  first.  If 
the  lessons  are  carefully  arranged,  and  the  teacher's  words  well  chosen,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  main  featui-es  of  the  subject  that  may  not  be  brought  to  the 
comprehension  of  pupils  who  are  not  very  old  ;  for  certainly  no  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  sports  of  children,  will  deny  that  the  imagination  is  among 
the  most  active  of  their  faculties  ;  and  no  mental  power,  not  even  reason  itself, 
can  be  made  more  useful. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset,  that  the  pupil  be  made  familiar  with  certain 
geometrical  ideas,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  exact  words  to  express  them. 
Begin  by  showing  the  class  a  box  or  a  small  piece  from  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
timber  ;  get  them  to  notice  and  name  its  three  dimensions — length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  Then,  as  you  stand  before  your  class,  let  them,  in  imagination, 
separate  off  a  portion  of  the  space  before  you  ;  give  it  definite  length,  breadth 
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and  thickness;  as  three  feet  long,  two  wide  and  one  thick  ;  now  help  them  to 
think  of  that  space  as  emptied,  even  of  the  air  ;  its  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness remain  the  same.  Now  give  them  the  word  solid.  Now  call  their  atten- 
tion to  one  side  of  the  block,  then  to  one  side  of  the  space  ;  lead  them  to  think 
of  the  bounding  side  alone,  divesting  it  of  all  thought  of  thickness,  but  con- 
ceiving otily  of  the  length  and  width.  Now  give  the  word  surface.  In  the 
same  M'ay,  call  their  attention  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  surface,  allowing  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  length  only.  Next  give  the  word  line.  Then  direct  at- 
tention to  the  points  where  the  line  is  terminated.  Use  the  -vioxdi  point  to  sig- 
nify just  the  limit  of  the  line,  but  as  indicating  no  part  of  it.  When,  by  suf- 
ficient illustration,  these  ideas  are  familiar,  then  put  the  definitions  in  sharp, 
clear  language. 

A  SOLID  is  anytldng  that  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness.  A  SUR- 
FACE has  length  and  hreadth  only.  A  LINE  lias  length  or  direction  hiit  no 
hreadth  or  thickness.  A  POINT  has  position  hut  no  size.  A  solid  is  bounded 
by  surfiices.  A  surface  is  bounded  by  lines.  A  line  is  determined  by  points. 
A  solid  may  be  empty  space,  or  space  filled  with  any  matter  whatever. 

Show  them  now  the  three  kinds  of  lines ;  such  as  never  change  their  di- 
rection ;  such  as  frequently  change  their  direction  ;  and  such  as  constantly 
change  their  direction.  Illustrate  by  marks  on  the  blackboard.  A  straight 
line  never  changes  its  direction.  A  BROKEN  line  changes  its  direction  at  points 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other.  A  CURVED  line  constantly  changes 
its  direction.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  A 
broken  line  is  composed  of  two  or  more  straight  lines.  A  curved  line  may  re- 
turn into  itself. 

Illustrate  these  definitions  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  have  the  class  illus- 
trate them.  Train  the  pupils  to  picture  in  the  mind,  unaided  by  any  represen- 
tation, a  solid,  a  surface,  a  line  of  any  kind,  as  3'OU  pronounce  the  respective 
word.  Show  the  peculiarity  of  a  surface  in  whicli,  any  two  ^win^s  being 
taken,  the  straight  line  joining  those  jwints  icill  lie  uliolly  in  that  surface. 
Illustrate  by  applying  the  edge  of  a  ruler  to  a  book  cover  or  a  planed  board, 
as  the  carpenter  tests  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  Call  such  a  surface  a  plane. 
Lead  your  class  to  conceive  of  planes  str(!tching  in  various  directions,  and  pass- 
ing through  difierent  solids.  Such  a  plane  passing  through  a  solid  is  a  section 
of  that  solid  ;  it  is  the  surface  that  would  be  brought  to  view  were  you  really 
to  cut  a  solid  body  in  that  plane  ;  a  section  is  not  a  part  of  the  solid  cut  oft". 
Help  them  to  picture  in  their  minds  the  shape  of  sections,  made  by  passing  a 
plane  through  various  given  solids. 

You  are  now  ready  to  teach  the  leading  truths  about  a  sphere  and  its  sec- 
tions.    A  globe  will  be  helpful  here,  but  a  foot-ball  or  a  common  playing  ball 
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will  do  nearly  as  well.  Show  how  a  sphere  may  be  destroyed  by  indenting  parts 
of  its  surface,  or  by  causing  other  parts  to  protrude.  Help  them  to  pass  planes 
through  the  sphere  in  different  directions,  making  sections.  If  one  or  two 
lines  arc  drawn  around  the  sphere,  it  will  help  in  this  matter.  Show  the  lines, 
and  let  the  class  think  of  the  surfaces  passing  through  the  sphere,  bounded  by 
these  lines.  Put  the  sphere  out  of  sight,  and  let  them  think  of  those  surfaces. 
Imagine  a  sphere,  and  then  imagine  it  to  be  cut  by  sections.  Now  give  your 
definitions. 

A  srHERE  ("s  a  solid  hounded  hi/  a  surface^  all  whose  points  are  equally 
distant  from  a  point  within.      This  point  is  the  CENTER. 

A  CIRCLE  is  a  plane  hounded  hy  a  curve,  all  whose  points  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within.  The  hounding  curve  is  the  CIRCUMFERENCE  of 
the  circle. 

A  straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  circle  and  bounded  by  its 
circumference,  is  its  diameter.  Half  a  diameter,  between  the  center  and  cir~ 
cnmference,  is  the  RADIUS  of  the  circle.  Every  circumference  is  divided  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty  equal  parts,  called  DEGREES. 

Every  section  of  a  sp)here  made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle.  Such  circles  as 
pass  through  the  center  of  a  sphere,  are  GREAT  circles  of  that  sjyhere  ;  all 
great  circles  of  the  same  sphere  are  EQUAL. 

All  circles  of  a  sphere  not  passing  through  its  center,  are  small  circles 
of  that  sphere;  the  furtlier  they  are  from  the  center  the  smaller  they  arc. 

The  small  circle  whose  circumference  is  sixty  degrees  from  that  of  a 
great  circle,  has  a  circumference  just  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  great  circle. 
Any  part  of  a  circumference  is  called  an  ARC. 

Circles  pass  through  spheres,  not  around  them.  All  degrees  are  equal  as 
arcs,  but  not  as  lines ;  because  every  degree  has  the  same  amount  of  curva- 
ture. The  longer  the  line  to  make  any  degree,  the  greater  the  circumference 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

I  have  here  indicated  matter  enough  for  a  good  many  lessons  ;  use  more 
or  less  illustrations  as  shall  be  required,  but  make  every  pupil  familiar  with 
the  ideas  ;  then  let  the  words  in  italics  be  thoroughly  memorized.  When  this 
is  done,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on  in  math- 
ematical geography  ;  and  this  foundation  will  not  need  to  be  disturbed  when 
we  pass  to  the  study  of  Geometry  or  xYstronomy. 

Normal,  June  15,  1871.  e.  c.  h. 


The  Schoolmaster  has  recently  sent  as  premiums  "Froude's  England," 
"Webster's  4to,"  "Worcester's  4to,"  "Curtis'  Webster,"  besides  many  smaller 
works.     These  books  are  within  reach  of  all.     See  first  page  cover. 
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READING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  introduce  my  subject  acceptably,  among  so 
many  contributors,  wlioso  experience  is  much  wider  and  of  far  more  benefit  to 
the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster,  than  my  own  ;  yet,  feeling  as  I  do,  its  im- 
portance, I  cannot  but  desire  to  raise  my  voice  in  bclialf  of  a  too  often  un- 
heeded or  wilfully  neglected  power,  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

Few  of  us  realize  as  we  ought,  (or  act  upon  our  convictions,  if  we  do,)  the 
great  influence  we  may  exert  over  our  pupils  and  the  formation  of  their  char- 
acters, by  a  proper  course  of  training  in  their  reading  classes. 

We  teach  the  child  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  in  arithme- 
tic, the  proper  use  of  noun  and  verb  in  the  agreement  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate ;  from  his  grammar  take  imaginary  trips  with  him  to  all  points  of  inte- 
rest on  the  globe,  to  fix  geography  lessons  more  firmly  in  his  mind.  But  we 
forget  after  all  these,  that  we  mast  also  make  a  practical  application  of  read- 
ing lessons,  beyond  mere  drill  in  pi-oounciation,  inflection  and  emphasis. 

I  make  this  no  specialty,  no  hobby,  yet  from  my  daily  round  of  "'rithm'- 
tic,"  '-hist'ry"  and  "jog'fy,"  I  turn  with  a  glad  heart  and  thankful  mind 
to  my  classes  in  reading,  sure  there  of  rest,  refreshment  and  real  pleasure,  as 
well  as  profit  to  myself  and  my  pupils. 

It  was  not  always  so,  I  must  confess.  I  can  remember  when  I  felt  that 
I  was  accomplishing  little,  and  my  class  less ;  when  the  hour  was  a  weary  ouc, 
and  I  was  sorel}''  tempted  to  yawn  behind  my  book  before  it  was  half  done. 

Scholars  will  not  care  for  what  does  not  interest  a  teacher,  and  I  was,  no 
doubt,  much  to  blame  for  the  work,  which  though  it  resulted  in  fair  progress 
in  reading.,  profited  little  in  any  other  direction. 

Some  one  suggested  the  plan  of  analyzing  the  lessons.  I  began  it ;  set 
the  scholars  looking  for  something  in  regard  to  the  history  of  all  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  lesson,  of  the  author,  of  any  other  suggestive  word  or  topic 
that  presented  itself.  In  short,  I  resolved  my  class  into  a  company  of  inquir- 
ers, seekers,  or  whatever  you  may  please  to  call  them. 

The  change  was  remarkable.  They  questioned  friends,  parents  and  ac- 
quaintances on  topics  suggested  in  tlic  class,  and  often  puzzled  older  and  wiser 
heads  than  their  own. 

Many  events  in  the  history  of  nations  and  their  heroes  were  introduced 
and  learned  from  some  talismanic  word  here  and  there,  until  reading  lesson 
was  a  synonym  for  an  hour  of  general  pleasure,  and  one  of  the  shortest  in  the 
(Lay.  Interest  in  one  article  from  an  author,  led  to  interest  in  all ;  and  from 
careless  glances  at  the  name  of  a  writer,  many  began  to  observe  the  style  and 
choose  the  sentiments  of  particular  and  favorite  onen  ;  to  look  for  their  books 
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and  read  tliem  witli  avidity.  They  cauglit  siglit  of  their  names  in  newspapers 
at  home,  and  read  with  the  same  eagerness,  anything  there  in  regard  to  them, 
or  brought  the  article  to  school  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Children  who  had  always  preferred  Beadle  to  Bryant,  and  Sylvanus  Cobb 
to  Dickens  or  Thackery,  gradually  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  other  liter- 
ature beside  Dime  Novels,  the  New  York  Weekly  and  Ledger,  and  gravely 
to  inquire  my  opinion  of  such  reading,  (which  by  the  way,  was  alwa3's  given 
in  very  decided  terms.)  The  older  ones,  and  those  whose  minds  were  more 
mature,  chose  from  their  Readers,  articles  of  real  merit,  and  enjoyed  them  far 
more  than  the  "funny  pieces,"  which  had  been  loudly  demanded  at  first.  And 
better  than  all  this,  I  could  see  the  gradual  development  of  a  new  phase  of 
character  in  many. 

The  story  of  the  sweet  patience  of  IMilton  and  Mozart  under  their  great 
trial ;  the  self-denying  patriotism  of  our  revolutionary  heroes  and  statesmen  ; 
the  gentle  sympathy  in  children's  feelings  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Phelps,  and 
the  good  gray-haired  friend  who  penned  their  favorite  "Barefoot  Boy,"  all 
made  an  impression,  and  a  lasting  one,  upon  their  minds.  Gracious  buds  of 
promise  showed  themselves,  and  are  even  now  unfolding  in  sweet  and  rare 
blossoms  all  along  my  path. 

Of  course  the  whole  time  of  a  reading  clnss  cannot  be  devoted  to  these 
conversational  exercises.  Sometimes  two  or  tiiree  lessons  pass  with  little  re- 
mark, then  a  w^hole  hour  is  devoted  to  a  few  lines  fraught  with  special  interest. 
Yet,  I  notice,  that  from  a  better  understanding  and  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  lesson,  it  is  easier  to  get  proj^er  pronxinciation,  inflections  and 
emphasis.  I  have  been  greatly  aided  in  my  work  by  the  introduction  of 
"  Our  Yowig  Folks,'''  as  a  reading  book.  It  has  stimulated  the  class  to  far 
greater  exertion,  and  given  them  more  general  information  than  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  elicit  from  any  single  series  of  lessons  in  any  other  text-book. 
'■'■  Half -hour  &  with  Father  Brighthopes"  gives  them  sweet  lessons  of  patience 
and  forbearance.  " Our  Menagerie''  sends  them  out  with  wide  open  eyes,  to 
see  the  wonders  of  the  animal  creation  ;  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  influ- 
ence of  such  articles  as  those  which  refer  to  the  early  ages  of  science,  or  to 
the  more  recent  researches  by  Parton  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  information  my  classes  have  received  in  this  Avay,  for  a  great  many 
lessons  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

The  system  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  names,  lives  and  sentiments 
of  authors,  may  begin  much  earlier  than  many  suppose. 

There  is  no  grade  above  the  primary,  where  we  may  not  introduce  to 
scholars,  the  writings  of  good  authors,  (selecting,  of  course,  articles  suited  to 
their   comprehension,)  and   flimiliarize   them  with  their    names,  homes  and 
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other  writings,  so  that  they  will  learn  to  seek  for  themselves,  more  of  the  same 
class.  These  names  will  be  pleasant  sounds  to  many  of  the  '"great  ears"  of 
the  "  little  pitchers,"  and  seem  like  the  foces  of  old  friends,  as  they  meet 
them  upon  the  pages  of  after-perusal.  Cliildren  thus  instructed,  will  hardly 
be  likely  to  make  the  blunders  I  once  overheard,  in  a  conversation  among- 
some  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  fair  attainments,  several  of  whom  ("tell 
it  not  in  Gath  !")  were  school-teachers  : — Said  one  lady  "  I  am  a  great  admi- 
rer of  Scott,  I  think  his  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  peculiarly  iiuc  ;  do  you  not  agree 
with  me  ?"  "Yes"  answered  a  gentleman,  "  he  was  a  splendid  man,  and  a 
splendid  General,  too  ;  it  was  a  shame  he  was  superseded  by  McClellan."  But 
the  second  lady  did  not  agree  with  number  one  ;  '-I  like  Scott,"  said  she,  "but 
I  think  '  Don  Juan  '  is  by  far  his  finest  poem  !" 

In  the  High  School,  the  histoj-y  of  English  literature  should  be  intro- 
duced. "  Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature  "  is  an  excellent  text-book  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  its  careful  study,  will  be  am[)ly  rewarded  by  the  improved 
tastes  and  sentiments  of  many  a  careless  scholar  ;  for  often  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  our  mother  tongue,  is  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sentim(3nts  that  completely  revolutionize  the  character.  Here  the 
teacher's  influence  must  be  still  more  carefully  exerted.  Here  are  ^the  boys 
and  girls 

"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet !  " 

upon  the  threshold  of  life,  its  great  mysteries  o])eiiing  before  them  ;  the  power 
tf)  choose  good  or  evil,  in  their  own  hands.  They  begin,  too,  to  see  the  rich 
stores  and  rare  wealth  of  litcnature,  lying  ready  ;  they  seize  with  haste,  and 
often  devour  without  discretion.  Let  it  be  ours  to  guide  their  inclinations 
into  pure  channels  ;  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  volumes  of  real  worth,  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  desire  for  such  readi'ig,  as  shall  make  them  true  men 
and  women,  worthy  those  noble  names. 

Dixon,  111.,  June  15,  1871.  s.  p.  a. 


BREA  THING. 


It  may  sound  a  little  foolish  to  ask.  What  do  we  breathe  for? 

And  to  such  a  question  I  can  conceive  that  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  answers  might  be  given,  all  of  which  might  be  true,  and  yet  none  satisfac- 
tory. We  breathe  because  we  cannot  help  it.  Normal  respiration  is  not  so 
much  a  function  of  animal,  as  of  vegetative  life.  We  breathe  to  live;  so  do 
we  eat  and  sleep,  to  live.  Yet  the  function  of  respiration  and  digestion  are 
pot  the  same.    We  breathe  to  keep  up  the  aaimal  heat — to  keep  warm ;  yet 
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eating  is  as  necessary  for  tliis  purpose  as  the  breathing.  Tlie  stomach  fur- 
nishes the  fuel,  and  the  lungs  furnish  the  air.  We  breathe  to  purify  the 
blood ;  but  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  "  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters"  do  this, 
too.  We  breathe  to  oxygenize  the  blood.  What  for?  What  good  does 
this  do  ?  Let  us  see.  Let  us  give  a  more  satisfactory  and  philosophical 
reason  for  breathing,  or  better  explain  the  physiology  of  respiration. 

Food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  digested,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
living  organism — muscle,  bone,  nerve,  tissue.  The  molecules  of  these  nerves, 
muscles  and  tissues  have  a  work  to  do — a  definite  function  to  perform.  In  the 
doing  this  work,  these  molecules,  like  so  many  parts  of  a  complex  machine, 
become  worn  out,  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  because  in  the  way.  Now, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  these  worn-out  molecules  of  matter.  Oxygen 
is  the  appointed  agent  to  do  this  work.  It  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  is  carried 
by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  into  contact  with  every  par- 
ticle of  tissue,  seizes  upon  the  atoms  of  matter,  mostly  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
converts  these  elements,  by  uniting  with  them,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  these  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  are  thrown 
out,  or  exhaled. 

It  is  hardly  true  that  breathing  purifies  the  blood,  but  rather  purifies 
the  tissue.  If  the  venous  blood  is  the  impure  blood,  the  oxygen  has  done 
its  part  to  make  it  so.  The  arterial  blood  boars  in  it  a  quantity  of  un- 
combined  oxygen,  while  'the  venous  blood  bears  in  it  oxygen  combined  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

And  now,  as  to  that  somewhat  vexed  question  :  Is  carbonic  acid  poison  ? 
If  we  attempt  to  breathe  pure  carbonic  acid,  or  an  atmosphere  containing 
more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically,  and  death  is 
caused  by  suffocation.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  admitted  to  the  lungs.  But 
if  the  atmosphere  contains  less  than  ton  per  cent,  of  the  gas,  the  glottis  re- 
mains open,  and  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  is  carried  by  the  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  every  molecule  of  tissue  as  before,  or  as  though  it 
were  normal  air;  but  as  a  given  volume  of  this  inhaled  air  contains  less  oxy- 
gen than  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  and  as  the  work  to  do — that  is  the 
amount  of  worn  out  material  to  be  removed — is  the  same,  of  course  the  work 
cannot  be  done,  and  the  limited  amount  of  oxygen  takes  away  what  it  can, 
and  leaves  the  other.  The  tissue  is  not  relieved,  purified  of  its  worn  out 
parts,  and  hence  the  system  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  worn 
out,  useless,  effete  matter. 

If  we  compare  the  atoms  of  oxygen  to  scavenger  boats,  and  the  worn  out 
tissue  to  the  matter  to  be  removed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  loaded  boat, 
it  may  assist  us  in  understanding  this  matter  more  fully.     Carbonic  acid  ia 
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the  boat,  completely  loaded.  If  this  loaded  boat  is  carried  by  the  blood  into 
the  presence  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  it  can  take  no  more  of  either,  because 
oxygen  has  all  that  it  can  take  or  carry.  It  is  not  so  much  what  carbonic 
acid  does,  as  what  it  fails  to  do,  that  causes  disease  and  death. 

The  practical  lesson  here  taught  is,  send  unloaded  boats  to  remove  the 
worn  out  matter — that  is,  breathe  pure  air.  j.  a.  s. 

Normal,  June  15,  1871. 


EN^BS  AND  MEANS. 


"  Some  things  are  valuable  finally,  or  for  themselves  ;  these  are  ends  :  other  things 
are  valuable,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain  ulterior  ends; 
these  are  means.     The  value  of  ends  is  absolute,  the  value  of  means  is  relative. " 

Sir  William  Hamilton. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  any  undertaking,  it  is  necessary  first,  to  know  defi- 
nitely what  we  wish  to  do,  then  to  select  the  right  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  purpose,  and  finally,  to  use  those  means  with  a  view  to  the  desired  end. 
If  we  fail  in  either  of  these  particulars,  we  shall  fail  in  the  result.  "VVe  may 
see  clearly  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  adopt  the  proper  means,  and  yet  fall  shoit 
of  success  from  a  neglect  to  make  the  right  application  of  those  means.  Is  it 
not  right  here,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  our  failure,  sometimes,  to 
achieve  the  best  results  in  our  educational  work  ?  It  is  not  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  great  object  of  education,  nor  that  the  methods  and  systems  em- 
ployed by  us  are  essentially  faulty,  but  rather  that  we  fail  so  to  apply  those  meth- 
ods and  systems,  as  to  make  them  conducive  to  the  true  end.  Until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  public  education  in  our  country  was  in  a  chaotic 
state.  We  do  not  need  to  search  for  the  oldest  inhabitant,  to  find  those  whose 
memory  runs  back  to  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  school-room  was  per- 
formed in  the  most  bap-hazard  manner  ;  nor  have  we  yet  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing perfect  order  out  of  this  chaos.  Still,  the  discussions  and  the  experience 
of  recent  3'eavs,  have  done  much  to  establish  correct  views  of  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  carry  out  those  views  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  scliool.  Compare  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  ordei'ly  arrange- 
ments, and  the  excellence  of  system  in  the  school  of  to-day,  with  what  any  of  us 
past  thirty,  can  recall  of  our  school  days,  and  the  vast  impovement  is  manifest. 
Indeed,  has  not  so  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  perfection  the 
means  and  methods  of  education,  or  what  may  be  called  the  educational  ma- 
chinery, that  we  are  sometimes  led  to  think  that  this  machinery  possesses 
some  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  apart  from  the  end  which  it  subserves  ?     And 
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if,  as  is  often  charged,  we  do  not  show  so  great  improvement  upon  the  past,  in 
the  results  of  our  work,  as  our  superior  methods  and  systems  might  lead  one 
to  expect,  may  not  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  afford  the  explanation?  Have  we 
not  given  our  attention  so  exclusively  to  the  means,  that  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent, lost  sight  of  the  end  ?  Are  not  some  of  us  like  the  man,  who,  being 
called  on  important  business  to  a  distant  city,  was  so  much  attracted  by  the 
natural  beauties  along  the  route  which  he  was  traveling,  that  he  stopped  off 
by  the  way  to  admire,  and  forgot  his  business  and  his  destination  ?  I  would 
not  under  estimate  the  importance  and  value  of  method  and  system  in  educa- 
tion :  nothing  is  of  moi'e  importance,  save  only  the  end  for  which  alone  these 
should  exist.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  conduct  a  school  as  if  it  were  a  splendid 
machine,  to  be  run  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  nicely  adjusted  are 
all  of  its  parts,  and  with  how  little  jar  and  friction  it  can  be  operated  ;  and 
another  and  quite  a  different  thing,  to  conduct  it  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
only  true  test  of  its  success,  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 
Peoeia,  III.,  June  12,  1871.  baile. 


We  publish  elsewhere,  an  article  on  denominational  schools.  This  subject 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  just  at  present,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
many  in  the  different  denominations,  who  do  not  sympathise  with  our  corres- 
pondent. On  the  25th  of  May,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ft.  Wayne 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Chicaijo  Times,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"It  is  with  me,  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  our  non-Catholic  friends  will  not  un- 
derstand the  Catholic  position  upon  the  so-called  public  school  question.  We  do  not 
object  to  Protestants  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  nor  to  their  supporting 
them  by  a  tax,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  see  fit.  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  interfering  with  their  existence.  They  may,  perhaps,  think  they  are  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  patronize  them,  but  Catholic  parents  who  realize  the  sacred  obli- 
gations of  preparing  their  children  not  only  for  this  life  but  for  the  life  to  come,  prefer 
to  see  their  children  in  schools  where  religious  instruction  and  moral  discipline  go  hand 
in  hand  with  secular  education.  Many  Catholics  regard  it  a  hardship  that  they  should 
be  taxed  to  support  a  school  system  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  approve. 

The  Baptist  denomination  have  recently  held  educational  meetings,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  and  at  Chicago.  In  both  places  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  denominational  academies  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  urged, 
arc  worth  considering.  But,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Sfnnda7-cl,  there 
wei'e  some  utterances  at  Chicago,  Avhich  we  deem  both  foolish  and  mischievous. 

of  Iowa,   said :  "For  his  part,  he  would  say  to  the  Baptists  of  Iowa, 

don't  give  a  cent  of  their  money  nor  a  tithe  of  their  time  and  energies  for 
any  educational  institutions,  but  those  of  their  own  denomination."  Prof 
. — -  of  Michigan,  "  thought,  after  the  primary  school,  the  State  Governinent 
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ought  to  have  little  to  do  with  education.     In  Michigan  the  brethren  are  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  denominational  influence  cannot  prevail  over  secular 

power."     Rev. of  Keokuk,  "was  opposed  to  Baptists  having  anything 

to  do  with  institutions  of  learning,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State." 

Rev.  Dr. of  ShurtlefF  College,  read  a  paper :  "  The  duty  of  Bap- 
tists to  patronize  their  own  schools  was  strongly  urged.  The  State  claims  the 
right  to  tax  its  citizens  at  pleasure  for  the  support  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Against  this,  our  solemn  protest  should  be  entered.  The  State  has  the 
right,  beyond  question,  to  raise  by  taxes,  the  means  for  providing  elementary 
education  for  all  classes,  and  also,  to  make  provision  for  the  helpless  classes, 
such  as  the  blind,  &c.  Here  however,  it  should  stop."  Now,  to  our  mind, 
the  language  of  bishop  and  preachers  as  quoted  above,  seems  to  have  a  won- 
derful similarity  in  sound  ;  and  it  differs  greatly  from  our  ideas  of  education. 
It  is  true,  that  intellectual  education  should  not  be  divorced  from  moral  and 
religious  education  ;  but  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  these  gentlemen  seems 
to  be,  that  no  education  can  be  moral  and  religious,  that  is  not  at  the  same 
time  sectarian.  There  is  doubtless  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  denomi- 
national schools  ;  and  the  columns  of  the  ScnoOLM.\sxER  are  open  to  receive 
temperate  articles  on  that  side  of  the  question. 


We  present  to  our  readers,  with  this  number,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  mathematical  geography,  by  Prof  Hewett.  So  far  as  we  know, 
no  text  book  gives  this  work  carefully  and  critically.  It  is  certain  that  this 
subject  is  poorly  and  incorrectly  stated  in  the  school  geographies  ;  even 
some  of  recent  issue  contain  faulty  definitions.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  this  work  should  be  so  misty  in  the  minds  of  many,  (and  we  know  it  is,) 
who  are  compelled  to  do  it.  A  careful  study  and  application  of  these  les- 
sons will  clear  away  the  fog ',  but  it  must  be  observed  that  no  cursory  read- 
ing will  be  of  avail.     They  must  be  studied  and  learned. 


Some  of  our  newspaper  editors  are  remarkably  wise  men.  You  may  be 
sure  that  anything  which  they  do  not  know,  on  any  subject  that  can  be  named, 
is  not  worth  knowing.  Hence,  it  is  very  kind  in  them  to  gush  forth  such 
perfect  torrents  of  sage  advice  as  they  do,  to  manufacturers,  statesmen,  lawyers, 
clergymen  and  all  other  classes.  The  editors  of  the  Chicago  Dailies  lack 
universal  wisdom  no  more  than  others  of  their  profession :  and  to  nobody  are 
they  more  willing  to  give  of  their  treasures,  than  to  poor  ignorant  schoolmas- 
ters ;  and  in  fact  to  all  persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  schools.  That 
questions  pertaining  to  schools  are  those  on  which  their  profundity  fairly  over- 
flows, and  that  teachers  and  superintendents,  from  highest  to  lowest,  sorely 
need  their  help,  is  shown  clearly  by  the  tone  of  contempt,  superciliousness  and 
fault-finding,  with  which  they  almost  invariably  speak  of  schools  and  teachers. 
The  following  choice  statements  are  from  the  oracular  utterances  of  one  of 
these  fountains  of  wisdom,  concerning  corporal  punishment  in  schools  : 

"The board  of  aldermen  have  in  one  matter  demonstrated  their  sympathy 

with  the  intelligent  progress  of  the  age.  They  have  determined  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
three  to  one,  to  abolish  that  relic  of  mediseval  barbarism  and  unreasoning  cruelty,  the 
whipping-post  in  the  public  schools.  *  *  *  *  The  intent  of  the  law  plainly  is,  to 
prohibit  the  inf^ictiou  of  physical  injury  upon  children,  in  any  manner  whatsoever.    Thi^ 
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inleiilion  is  not  only  in  accorrlance  with  llie  dictates  of  an  enlightened  liumanily,  but  it  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  inculcations  of  science.  When  school-teachers  become 
'jiialified  for  their  calling,they  will  know  how  to  govern  children  without  flogging  them." 

'•  Tlicre  is  richness  "  for  you  ;  there  is  wisdom.  But,  why  docsnt  he  con- 
descend to  tell  the  poor,  ignorant,  brutal  pedagogues  how  to  manage  several 
hundred  children,  collected  from  all  sorts  of  homes,  and  from  no  homes — some 
of  them  wild  "  street  Arabs.  ' — without  ever  giving  them  any  pain?  How  would 
he  rule  them  ?  Perhap.s  a  single  contraction  of  his  Jove-like  brow  would  ho 
enough.  But  wouldn't  that  frighten  them  ?  And  isn't  fright  pam  ?  Wo 
wish  he  would  tell  us  all  about  it.  But,  we  think  wc  have  heard  that  gray- 
haired  editors  need  Avhipping  sometimes,  and  by  a  woman,  too.  Perhaps,  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary,  if  some  Avoman  who  had  a  right  to  do  it. — mother  or 
teacher — had  administered  judicious  spanking  in  childhood,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done. 

The  National  Teacher  for  ^lay,  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  re- 
sult of  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City  : 

"The  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  forbidding  the  use  of 
ihc  rod,  does  not  seem  to  work  well.  Superintendent  Kiddle  states  in  his  annual  report 
ihat  it  makes  the  discipline  more  difficult  and  lessi  efficient.  Many  teachers  tind  great 
difticully  in  governing  boys'  schools,  and  to  such  an  extent  are  the  energies  of  some 
female  teachers  exhausted,  in  preserving  order,  that  they  are  unable  to  give  sufticient 
instruction.  The  aid  of  parents  is  more  frequently  invoked  than  formerly,  and  'very  often 
vithout  efl'ecl.'  'It  cannot  be  said,'  remarks  Mr.  Kiddle.  '  that  our  system  is  truly  cfh- 
cient  while  it  is  necessary  to  expel  a  pupil,  not  thoroughly  depraved,  from  any  of  the 
schools,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  power  to  control  him,  and  thus  amend  his  charac- 
ter and  manners.'  " 

Why  don't  tho.sc  New  York  folks  turn  out  their  weak,  barbarous  female 
teachers,  and  put  their  schools  in  charge  of  a  brigade  of  Chicago  Editors  ? 
It  miaht  be  a  blessins:'  to  one  of  the  cities,  if  nnt  to  hoth. 


Nut  as  uniiiy  elaborate  school-houses  are  building  in  Illinois  this  year 
as  last.  The  clause  in  the  new  constitution  limiting  the  amount  of  debt 
which  a  town  is  permitted  to  contract,  has  the  desired  effect. 

This  limitation  is  a  valuable  provision  in  the  organic  law.  Illinois  was 
crazy  on  the  railroad  question.  Many  towns  hurriedly  voted  upon  them- 
selves a  huge  debt  for  constructing  a  railroad  that  in  many  cases  provided 
for  their  decline.  Next  to  railroads  came  school-houses  as  a  means  of  ex- 
travagance. Ambitious  U^  excel  neighboring  villages  in  magnificent  build- 
ings, costly  furniture  and  apparatus,  urged  by  ignorant  and  often  incompe- 
tent directors  or  supcrintendcntfi.  a  town  votes  the  bonds  for  a  $70,000 
building,  Avhich.  when  completed,  accommodates  five  hundred  pupils. 
Through  much  tribulation  and  repenting  at  leisure,  the  town  manages  to 
coniplcte  and  furnish  the  house  as  planned  ;  the  heavy  tax  is  burdening  the 
people;  the  money  is  all  in  buildings,  none  is  left  for  current  expenses.  The 
people  refuse  to  pay  more  money;  the  school-palace  is  of  little  u.se.  There 
would  not  have  arisen  a  complaint  about  the  expenses  of  public  education 
if  money  had  been  judiciously  expended.  School-palaces  arc  not  needed, 
on  the  contrary  they  arc  positive  draw-backs  to  progress.  We  shall  do 
well  to  see  that  every  dollar  spent  on  schools  is  so  invested  that  its  value  ha 
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returned.  Boston  spends  S31 1.000  00  for  a  scliool-hoiise  and  adornments  j 
when  any  western  city  is  as  old  and  as  far  in  the  van  as  Boston,  it  will  do 
to  contemplate  such  liberality.  We  cannot  now  afford  it ;  our  wealth  is  yet 
in  the  soil;  time  is  necessary  to  possess  it.  Cease  the  cry  for  school-build- 
in«2;s  noticeable  for  architectural  display  and  co.stIy  furnishings,  and  look 
about  for  brains  and  common  sense  to  put  inside  the  house  and  take  charge. 
A  good  school  can  be  in  a  log  house;  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  house 
can  never  make  a  "ood  seho(jl. 


We  hear  much  now-a^ays  about  over-work  among  our  boys  and  girls. 
Agitation  of  this  kind  would  not  have  arisen  without  cause.  It  behooves 
teachers,  if  they  have  not,*  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  see  how  much  of  trutb 
lies  back  of  the  complaining.  An  article  in  the  Public  School  Journal  \\\\* 
attracted  much  attention.  The  conclusion  of  the  eminent  writer  is  one 
which  we  have  heard  reached  many  times  by  superintendents. 

•'We  must  have  spacious  play-grounds,  a  good  system  of  bodily  exercise, 
perfect  ventilation,  three  hours  book  a  day,  tive  hours  attendance  at  school, 
one  lesson  to  be  learned  at  home,  *  "^^  *  *  and  singing,  swimming, 
dancing,"  kc.  No  .superintendent  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  will  say 
aught  but  amen  to  this.  The  question  arises  how  shall  these  things  be 
brought  about.  We  can  have  five  hours  session  a  day  ;  we  can  have  three 
hours  book  a  day,  and  one  home  lesson ;  we  can  have  singing,  light  gymnas- 
tics, kc.  We  do  have  these;  but  how  about  spacious  play-grounds  in  cities, 
where  land  costs  one  hundred  dollars  per  foot  't  Is  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
even  Boston,  ready  to  invest  a  few  million  in  acres,  for  school  play-grounds  ^ 
As  for  perfect  ventilation,  so  far,  it  is  a  myth.  Either  of  the  prominent  sys- 
tems is  truly  a  blessing  to  our  schools,  but  the  perfection  is  not  yet.  Nont* 
of  us  will  be  slow  to  accept  and  adopt  every  improvement  in  the  ventilating 
line.  The  swimming  would  be  an  excellent  part  of  the  daily  programme  of 
a  school  OQ  our  prairie ;  huge  baptisteries  could  be  connected  with  each 
building,  and  steam-power  added  to  work  the  pumps. 

Our  schools  are  continually  adopting  reforms.  No  theory  of  ordinary- 
plausibility  is  advanced  but  some  zealous  advocates  for  it  are  found.  As. 
a  result,  innovations  are  often  made  ridiculous  by  the  extremes  to  which 
they  are  carried.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  few  educational  centers,  pupil;«- 
are  over-worked.  The  reverse  is  true  with  the  great  majority  of  public,  as. 
well  as  private  schools.  Men  are  apt  to  think  of  poring  over  books  as  work, 
and  half  study,  half  nothing,  as  serious  confinement.  What  we  want  is  more 
work,  but  in  shorter  time.  He,  whose  class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  can  do  iii; 
fifteen  minutes  as  much  work  as  required  thirty  at  the  commencement,  has  a 
glorious  result  for  ten  months'  work.  Let  us  not  think  of  this  half  study  ah- 
hard  work,  but  rather  make  an  effort  for  that  discipline  which  is  acquired 
only  by  the  clo.sest  application.  Then,  indeed,  will  throe  hours  book  a  day 
be  enough,  if  not  too  much,  and  not  till  then. 


On  the  18th  of  May,  Ilulloft"  was  hanged  for  murder,  at  Binghamtoi/, 
N.  r.  His  case  illustrates  most  forcibly,  the  fact,  that  great  intellect  and  liiglii 
culture  may  exist  in  connection  with  the  vilest  moral  character.     He  probably 
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murdei'ed  his  wife  and  child,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  managed  to 
escape  due  punishment.  He  has  followed  a  black  career  of  robbery  and  prob- 
ably murder  since,  until  he  shot  a  clerk,  in  a  store  into  which  he  had  burglari- 
ously entered.  For  this  he  was  hanged.  Yet  during  all  this  time,  he  haa 
been  engaged  in  active  and  successful  study,  which  he  continued  almost  to  the 
hour  of  his  execution.  But  he  went  to  his  death  joking  and  swearing,  with- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  any  compunctions  of  conscience.  It  has  been 
said  that  "hanging  is  the  worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to,"  but,  in  our  opin- 
ion, for  such  a  human  fiend  as  he  was,  nothin"-  hetter  could  be  done  with  him. 


It  should  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  with  good  men  everywhere,  that  our 
disputes  with  England  have  been  amicably  settled  by  treaty.  The  Boston 
Watchman  and  Reflector^  calls  this  treaty,  "A  triumph  of  Christianity,"  and 
so  it  is.  It  says:  "In  some  of  its  aspects  this  event  is  of  mightier  moment 
than  any  other  which  has  occurred  since  the  birth  of  Christianity  itself."  We 
believe  the  treaty  is  thought  to  be  quite  favorable  to  America  on  the  whole, 
though  some  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides.  Can  this  be  one  great 
step  towards  the  time  when  nations  will  be  wise  enough  to  sheathe  the  sword  ? 


At  last  the  "Red  Republican"  rebellion  in  Paris  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 
It  went  down  in  blood.  The  leaders  seemed  determined  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief they  could  when  they  found  that  they  must  fail.  Some  of  the  most 
noble  structures  in  the  city  were  wholly  destroyed.  The  rebels  fought  like 
tigers,  and  their  conquerors  crushed  them  without  any  show  of  mercy. 
Thousands  of  men,  woman  and  children  wore  slain.  Most  of  the  leaders 
have  been  shot.  It  was  a  savage  piece  of  work  ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  see 
what  else  could  be  done  with  them.  The  Kntlon  states  the  views  of  the 
Commune  in  the  following  language  :  "  Their  real  creed  included  the  total 
denial  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future  life  ;  the  prevention  of  any 
religious  observances,  and  the  treatment  of  priests  and  ministers  as  impos- 
tors ;  the  abolition  of  marriage,  and  the  substitution  of  temporary  connec- 
tions, based  on  the  inclination  of  either  of  the  parties ;  the  rearing  and  the 
education  of  children  by  the  Commune,  as  in  a  vast  foundling  hospital ;  the 
outlawry  of  all  persons  not  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  of  ouorifrs;  the  expulsion  of  the  literary 
or  educational  class  from  all  places  of  trust  or  dignity ;  the  substitution  of 
'natural  justice'  in  the  courts  of  law  for  all  artificial  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  the  appropriation  of  all  property  to  public  use,  and  the  provision  of 
labor  for  all  persons  able  to  labor,  and  support  for  those  who  were  not  able 
out  of  the  public  purse."  This,  we  believe,  presents  the  aims  of  the  Com- 
mune tersely  and  truly.  One  of  the  soundest  of  our  religious  papers  states 
the  "moral"  of  the  Commune  as  follows:  "If  the  radical  labor-reform,  anti- 
right-to-hold-property,  anti-capital,  anti-law-and-order  leaders  care  to  know 
whither  their  course  is  rapidly  tending,  let  them  look  at  the  insurgent  Com- 
munists of  Paris.  There  is  the  fruit,  and  with  us  is  the  blossom.  The  princi- 
ples advocated  by  many  of  our  '  reformers'  really  result,  when  carried  out  in 
their  full  import,  in  the  creeds  and  deeds  of  the  God-aud-law-defying  Paris- 
ians, who  have   recently  brought  upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  the 
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world.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  witli  the  foundations  of  society,  to  create 
divisions  and  hatred  between  different  [classes  of  people.  'Liberty  under 
law'  is  our  motto ;  and  we  want  among  us  no  liberty  run  mad,  no  sowing  of 
seed  that  shall  bring  forth  a  bitter  harvest." 


We  commend  the  good  taste  of  the  Arkansas  Journal  in  its  selection  of  three  ar- 
ticles from  our  January  number  for  the  columns  of  its  March  number.  They  are  able 
articles,  and  worthy  of  many  readers.  In  using  them  the  editor  forgot  to  mention  that 
these  articles  were  original  in  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  a  mistake  which 
we  are  assured  he  will  hasten  to  correct  before  his  patrons  at  his  earliest  convenience. 
— Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

We  shall  be  pleased  if,  while  the  Arlcamas  Journal  is  attending  to  the 
above  suggestion  from  our  Rhode  Island  neighbor,  he  will  do  justice  to  the 
Chicago  Schoolmaster,  and  its  contributors,  by  giving  credit  where  due. 
Although  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  leading  articles  are  reprinted,  the 
satisfaction  is  not  increased  by  finding  them  appear  as  original  in  other  jour- 
nals. These  comments  would  not  have  been  made  had  the  editor  answered 
our  letter  of  inquiry. 


A   CARD. 

In  May,  1868,  I  published  the  first  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  ; 
in  May,  1871,  I  sold  the  journal  to  the  Schoolmaster  Company,  (Aaron 
Gove  &  Co.,  of  Normal.)  From  the  first  The  Schoolmaster  has  had 
continuous  growth  and  prosperity.  Its  success  brought  such  an  increase  of 
labor  that  my  official  duties  compelled  me  to  resiga  it ;  hence  the  transfer  to 
other  haads.  The  Schoolmaster  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational magazines  in  the  United  States. 

John  Hull,  Co.  Supt.,  McLean  Co.,  111. 
Bloomington,  June,  1871. 


Above,  will  be  read  the  card  of  Mr.  Hull,  on  leaving  the  Schoolmas- 
ter. It  needs  not  our  good  words  to  show  the  work  of  Mr.  Hull.  Many 
school-men  in  Illinois,  especially  those  of  the  first  five  classes  of  Normal, 
have  followed  with  interest  the  progress  of  this  journal.  In  the  hands  of  a 
less  firm  man,  it  would  have  died  months  since.  John  is  one  of  the  "fight- 
it-out  on-that-line  '  kind ;  when  an  enterprise  is  put  in  his  hands  we  need 
not  expect  it  to  "  go  under."  The  schools  of  McLean  County  are  beginning 
to  show  the  results  of  the  thoroughness  and  zeal  of  an  able  Superintendent . 


Chicago. — The  excessive  heat  of  the  early  summer  has  not  greatly  thinned  the 
schools.  Though  many  larger  pupils  have  left  their  books  for  the  shops  and  the  stores, 
their  places  have  been  filled  by  the  army  of  little  ones  just  ripening  into  school  age. 

The  numbers  therefore  remain  about  the  same,  though  the  average  age  of  pupils  is 
now  less  than  during  the  winter.  In  almost  every  respect  there  has  been  great  progress 
in  the  schools ;  teachers  have  labored  with  a  more  definite  aim  than  hitherto,  having 
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adopted  methods  more  consonant  with  the  laws  of  mental  development,  and  shown  more 
intelligence  about  the  organization  of  children  and  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  their 
organization.  It  is  probably  true  that  not  a  city  in  this  country  has  a  better  system  than 
Chicago  :  not  more  ilian  one,  shows  as  good  results  in  all  respects.  The  highest  possi- 
ble form  of  government  in  a  school  is  self-government,  and  this  happy  end  is  now  as 
nearly  attained  as  possible.  It  is  remarked  by  all  who  visit  the  schools,  and  is  an  un- 
ceasing source  of  wonder  to  those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  city. 
Chicago  now  stands  at  the  head  of  educational  interests  and  polity,  and  is  expected  to 
take  the  initiative  in  adopting  the  most  liberal  and  advanced,  though  well  founded,  idea» 
of  child-culture.  Having  earned  this  proud  position  by  the  unsurpassed  excellence  of 
her  system,  she  is  now  happy  in  the  recognition  of  it  by  her  friends  abroad. 

The  proximity  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  High  School,  causes  most 
strenuous  eiTorts  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  putting  on  the  fmishing  touches.  The  day 
set  apart  for  this  examination  is  Thursday,  June  22,  at  which  time,  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  boys  and  girls  will  present  themselves  at  the  High  School  building,  to  test 
their  ability  to  pursue  their  studies  further,  nearly  fifty  more  than  ever  before.  Last  year 
out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  applicants,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  suc- 
cessful; it  is  hoped  that  the  number  failing  will  not  be  increased  this  year.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

As  usual  at  this  season,  the  Board  report  on  the  salaries  of  teachers — a  most  vital 
question,  affecting  as  much  the  standing  of  the  schools,  as  the  comfort,  health  and  suc- 
cess of  the  teachers.  The  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge,  have  deliberated  and 
presented  a  very  elaborate  report,  which  will  probably  be  adopted  without  much  dissent. 
The  salaries  will  remain,  if  the  report  be  adopted,  nearly  as  at  present,  but  are  sl» 
Traded  that  greater  inducements  are  offered  for  superior  ability,  and  teachers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  attain  higher  excellence  in  their  work,  whatever  their  department.  Justice 
is  done  to  woman  by  this  committee^  who  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  fair-minded  people  ; 
they  make  the  salaries  in  all  cases,  depend  upon  the  position  and  not  upon  the  sex  of 
the  occupant  thereof.  Would  that  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman  were  as  just  and  sensible. 

Principals  of  (irammar  Schools  of  300  pupils  and  under $  Soo  to  $1000 

"  "  "  600         "  ••  1300  to     1500 

"  "  "  900         "  "  1800  to    2000 

"  "  "   over  900         "  "  2000  to    2200 

"  Primary  Scliools  of  500         "  •'  700  to      900 

"  "  "    over  500         "  "  900  to    lloo 

Head  assistants 1000 

First  assistants $  5°°  ^^      ^°^ 

Assistants  and  German  teachers 450  to      700 

Teachers  of  Drawing 1000 

High  School  teachers,  same  as  last  year. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Normal  Department  of  the  High  School  has  l)een  re- 
\  ised  to  meet  the  advanced  standard  of  the  school,  and  is  as  follows  : 

First  Year. 

First  Term. — Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Physiology,  (Familiar  Leo 
tures  on  personal  habits.) 

Second  Tenn. — Geometry,  Natural  Philosopliy,  English  Literature,  Botany. 

Third  Term. — Chemistry,  Botany,  English  Literature,  English  Classics,  (Addison, 
Scott,  Irving,  Longfellow;  one  work  of  each.) 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. — Astronomy,  Higher  Algebra,  Chemistry,  English  Classics,  (Julius 
Caesar.) 

Second  Term. — History  of  Education,  Natural  Science,  Natural  Histoiy,  English 
Classics,  (Milton,  Macaulay,  &c.) 

Third  Term. — Methods  of  Teaching,  Review  of  Common  Studies. 

Contracts  for  building  three  new  primary  schools  have  been  let,  which  when  com- 
pleted, will  accommudate  i>\er  two  thousand  i)upils.     They  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
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occupancy  early  in  the  fall.  It  ici|uiies  n<j  light  cxjicnditure  In  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  school  accommodations,  so  rapidly  does  the  city  grow  from  year 
lo  year,  and  so  popular  are  the  public  scliools. 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  and  Christianity,  were  lately  called  to  mourn 
the  death  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tinkham,  recently  a  member  of  the  IJoard  of  Education,  and 
for  many  years  Sccretar)-  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  His  upright  life,  his  faithful 
discharge  of  duty,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  endeared  him  to  all. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals"  Association,  the  Superintendent  spoke  of  the 
jjreat  benefit  that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  schools  through  the  organization,  and  be- 
lieved that  no  other  agency  could  do  as  much.  It  had  begotten  harmony,  good  will 
and  enthusiasm ;  led  to  study  and  thought  upon  educational  topics,  and  to  a  desire  lo 
advance  the  standard  of  education.  Its  influence  has  been  ielt  by  eveiy  teacher,  and 
caased  a  gieater  interest  in  her  work.  Visitors  notice  the  extreme  case  with  which 
schools  are  governed,  and  see  that  no  time  and  strength  are  lost  in  simply  keeping 
order.  Even  if  they  engage  teachers  in  conversation,  no  disorder  occurs, — a  condition 
not  everywhere  found. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure,  if  possible,  half-fare  tickets  to  some  points 
East  during  the  two  months'  vacation,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  favor  will  be  secured. 
The  rail  road  officials  deserve  the  thanks  of  teachers  for  their  courtesy  and  generosity. 

The  question  for  discussion  was  only  lool«ed  at,  then  laid  over  for  coTisideration  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  divided 
and  carefully  considered  l^y  the  Association.  If  it  be  thoroughly  discussed,  much  good 
will  result,  for  it  aims  directly  at  the  eveiy  day  work  of  the  school  room. 

A  resolution  was  presented  recommending  that  the  Association  meet  each  week 
instead  of  each  month,  as  hitherto,  wliich  was  laid  over;  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  car- 
ried unanimously. 

St.  Louis. — AVe  have  received  the  annual  report  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
for  1869-70.  It  is  a  thick  volume  of  320  pp.,  being  largly  occupied  by  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Harris,  Besides  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
■schools,  he  says  a  great  many  things  ihat  are  of  interc-t  to  teachers  everywhere.  In 
fact,  anything  tliat  he  writes  on  the  subiect  of  education  cliallcnges  the  teacher's  earnest 
thought,  even  if  it  does  not  receive  his  sanction.     He  vei"y  truly  says  : 

"The  spirit  of  Aiiieriran  institutions  is  t"  Vio.  lookol  for  in  the  public  scliools  to  n  i;ro;itor 
flocree  than  tinywhere  else.  If  the  risinpr.u'encration  itoes  not  grow  up  with  democrati"?  prin- 
ciples, the  fault  "will  lie  in  the  sy.steni  of  popuI<<r  eikKation.^  *  *  *  It  wouUl  be  wrons  to  es- 
lablisli  class-schools  so  as  to  sepaiate  tlie  poor  from  the  rich.  Our  schools  should  be  ilenio- 
eratic — good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  tlic  clieapest."' 

Mr.  Harris  does  not  believe  that  our  modem  systems  of  schools   are  generally  in 
jurious  lo  the  physical  health  of  the  pupils.      He  believes  that   the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  our  schools  is  advantageous  in  respect  to  ccmiomi/,  discipline,  ittftruction.  urni 
indiridiinl  development. 

The  whole  number  of  nupils  enrolled  in  the  ]>ul)lie  -^cliools  of  the  Aty  i-;  24,347. 
This  number  is  almo>t  exactly  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  It  is  curious  ihni 
Cincinnati,  with  only  70  ]H-r  cent,  of  tlie  ]iopulation  of  St.  Louis,  has  an  enrollmeni 
slightly  greater,  while  the  enrollment  of  Chicago  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater,  al 
though  its  jxijnilation  is  slightly  less  than  that  ot  ,^t.  I^ouis.  The  co^t  of  tuition  per 
pupil  is  $1670  per  annum  in  Chicago;  $16-85  '"  •'"^*-  Louis;  $1785  in  Cincinnati, 
and  $21.85  '"  Boston.  St.  Louis  emjiloys  424  teaeJiers  in  her  j-iublic  schools,  including 
the  Normal  School.  Of  this  number  36  are  male-^.  The  principal  of  the  High  sehool 
receives  S3000  salary ;  the  principal  of  the  Normal  --ichool,  a  la<lv.  receive'^  .S2500  ;  the 
principals  of  the  largest  C.rammar  school--;  receive  S2000, — two  of  these  are  ladies  ;  more 
of  the  ladies  are  receiving  $600  than  any  other  salar\'.  The  principals  of  ilie  (Iram- 
mar  schools  have  been  relieved  of  some  of  their  labor  in  teaching,  am]  their  supervisoiA- 
power  has  been  increased.  This  has  been  attended  with  excellent  results.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  Normal  school,  for  the  year,  is  148  ;  largest  number  at  one  lime  1 14; 
number  of  teachers  6.     Total  value  of  school  property  $1,730,146.21. 

Massachusf.tts. — Thomas  Emerson,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  schools  in 
Woburn,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar  situation  in  Newton.     Salaiy,  $3,000. 
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The  Legislature  has  authorized  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  new  Normal 
School  at  Worcester,  and  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

Boston. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  June  14th,  the  salary  of 
Ushers  was  raised  to  $2,000. 

Geo.  W.  Neal  was  confirmed  as  Submaster  in  the  Quincy  school.  George  Perkins 
as  Usher  in  the  Phillips  school.  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Usher  in  the  Dwight  school,  and 
T.  H.  Mason,  in  the  Brimmer  school. 

Messrs.  Eichburg,  Sharland,  Holt,  and  Mason  were  re-elected  teachers  of  music,  and 
their  salaries  raised,  so  that  they  now  stand  $3,500  for  Mr.  Eichburg,  and  53 > 300  for 
the  others. 

Henry  Hitchins,  Chas.  A.  Barry,  Chas.  Fumeaux  and  B.  F,  Nutting,  were  elected 
teachers  in  Drawing  Mr.  Fumeaux  takes  the  place  of  Wm.  N.  Bartholomew,  who  has 
declined  a  re-election. 

Walker  Smith,  of  England,  has  been  selected  as  Normal  Instructor  in  Drawing, 
and  will  superintend  that  department  throughout  the  city.  All  the  High  and  Grammar 
Schoolmasters  were  reappointed.     There  are  41  in  all. 

Rhode  Island. — Formerly  Rhode  Island  had  a  flourishing  Normal  School,  under 
the  care  of  the  lamented  D.  B.  Colburn.  Tt  has  been  suspended  for  several  years.  The 
State  is  about  to  establish  a  new  State  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Providence.  It  will 
go  into  operation  Sept.  6,  1871.  The  full  course  of  study  will  continue  two  years.  It 
will  cover  about  the  same  ground  as  the  course  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools. 
Latin  and  French  will  be  optional  studies.  The  State,  in  addition  to  free  tuition,  Ap- 
propriates .$1500  a  year  to  be  distributed  among  the  students  whose  homes  are  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  city  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  receive  mere  than  forty  dollars  from 
this  fund.  The  principal  and  other  teachers  are  not  yet  appointed,  but  it  is  the  design 
of  the  trustees  "to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the  countiy."  There  is  to  be  a  model  de- 
partment connected  with  this  school.     We  cull  these  facts  from  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster. 

Kentucky. — The  county  commissioners  of  Payette  and  Bourbon  counties  held  an 
institute  in  Lexington,  June  26th,  continuing  five  days.  The  programme  sent  us  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  questions  for  discusijion,  and  the  arrangement  of 
exercises,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  executive  committee.  Messrs.  Lockhart  &.  Grehan 
are  evidently  men  who  understand  their  business. 

Mississippi. — Prof.  S.  W.  Garman  is  actively  engaged  in  holding  institutes.  He 
writes  that  the  labor  is  great  and  the  field  boundless. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs  is  doing  unusually  well  for  the  first  year 
of  a  State  school. 

West  Virginia. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Ravenswood,  June  27th  and  30th.  Prof.  Robert  Kidd,  of  Ind.,  and  Hon.  E.  E.  White 
delivered  addresses.  But  twenty  copies  of  the  Schoolmaster  are  now  sent  to  W.  Va. 
Will  not  some  friend  there  increase  our  list  and  send  us  items. 

Pennsylvania. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  meets  at  Williamsport  on  Aug. 
8th.  One  year  ago  corporal  punishment  was  al)o]ished  in  the  schools  of  Allegheny 
City,  but  the  board  have  repealed  the  rule,  satisfied  that  teachers  should  have  the 
authority  to  use  the  rod. 

Illinois. — The  Illinois  Industrial  University. — This  institution  recently 
closed  its  third  year  of  regular  work,  ending  with  a  kind  of  commencement,  though  no 
student  had  completed  the  full  course  of  study  in  any  department.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  admit  students  for  any  length  of  time,  and  after  the  fust  year  grant  them 
certificates  of  studies  pursued.  In  most  cases  the  full  course  extends  through  four  years. 
Five  students  felt  themselves  compelled  to  leave  after  having  done  three  years  satisfac- 
tory work,  and  near  the  close  of  the  last  term  called  for  their  certificates.  Eleven  others 
of  the  same  class  propose  to  return  next  year,  but  all  were  permitted  to  write  and 
deliver  orations. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  exercises  : 

Sunday,  June  4th,  1871. — Baccalaureate  address,  by  the  Regent,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory. 

Monday. — Examination  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  and  2  to  4  P.  IVI,  Address  before  the 
Jndustijal  Society  by  Ex-Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  at  7  P.  M, 
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Tuesday.— Examinations  as  on  Monday.     Address  before  ihe  Literary  Societies  by 
J.  Mahony,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  at  7  P.  M. 

Wednesday. — Exercises  of  the  third  year  students,  9  A.  M. 

1.  Music,  by  the  University  Band.. 

2.  Prayer,  by  tlie  Kegent. 

;?.  God  in  Nature.    Cliarles  W.  Rolfe,  Montgomery. 

*4.  Education  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Republic.    Henry  N.  Drewry,  M.ason. 

5.  Columbia's  Heroes.    James  W.  Mathews,  Mason. 

*r>.  Should  our  institutions  fostera  Military  Spirit?    Miles  F.  Hatch,  Blivcn's  Mill. 

7.  Music,  Miss  Cheever,  Piano. 

8.  Chemistry  in  relation  to  the  world's  progress.    Mile  B.  Burwash,  Champaign. 
*0.  The  Mineral  World.    Reuben  0.  Wood,  Woodburn. 

10!  The  Past  Decade.    Stephen  A.  Reynolds,  Belvidere. 

It.  Ancient  and  Modern  Engineering.    Willis  A.  Reiss,  Belleville. 

VA.  Music,  by  the  Choir. 

i;i.  Antiquity  of  Time.    Calvin  P.  Parker,  Philo. 

14.  Sources  of  a  Nation's  Wealth.    David  P.  Swyer,  Belleville. 

15.  Scientific  Education.    Charles  W.  Silver,  Urbana. 

*1C.  Progress  of  i-he  Industrial  University.    Jacob  N.  Wharton,  Bement. 

17.  Music.    Miss  Canine,  Piano. 

18.  Change.    Isaac  S.  Raymond,  Champaign. 

19.  Achievements  of  the  American  People.    James  A.  Williams. 

20.  Misplaced  and  Appropriate  Labor.    Jared  Teeple,  Elgin. 
^1.  Practical  Education.    George  H.  Lyman,  Richland. 

22.    Music,  by  the  Choir  and  Band. 

28.    Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Address  to  the  Class.    The  Regent- 
♦Excused  from  speaking. 

The  young  men,  without  an  exception,  did  justice  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the? 
instruction  they  had  received.  Some,  as  indicated  above,  chose  to  be  excused  from 
speaking,  but  handed  in  their  compositions.  The  Regent  in  presenting  their  certificates 
said  that  a  few  years  ago  similar  papers  would  have  been  printed  in  Latin,  as  some  are 
now,  and  a  few  years  still  further  back  the  President  and  Faculty  would  have  appeared 
in  their  peculiar  robes  of  office,  and  their  heads  being  surmounted  by  cocked  hats. 
These  things  had  passed  away.  He  spoke  to  them  in  plain  English  and  appeared  in 
plain  dress.  He  rejoiced  that  the  change  had  been  wrought,  not  in  form  only,  but  in 
the  spirit  as  well.  Ideas  of  education  are  shaping  themselves  upon  new  patterns.  The 
practical  and  useful  are  the  things  valued  now.  Yet  he  would  not  give  up  the  old  lan- 
guages, nor  throw  out  from  our  educational  courses  all,  but  the  bare  matter-of-fact  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  that  directly  applied  to  hard  labor.  The  idea  is  to  provide  means 
for  the  thorough  education  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  when  learning  is  stripped  of  all 
that  stirs  the  intellect,  all  that  engages  the  imagination,  all  that  refines  and  elevates  the 
man,  even  these  classes  will  turn  in  disgust  from  the  dry  details  left  for  them.  He: 
would  not  forget  that  it  was  his  duty  and  that  of  the  institution  to  make  learning  practi- 
cal ;  neither  would  he  forget  that  the  man  was  more  than  tine  artisan. 

The  ladies  had  no  parts  in  speaking,  having  been  admitted  only  a  year  ago,  but 
thcir  presence  and  their  music  enlivened  the  exercise. 

Tlie  College  Hall,  deemed  insecure  for  the  large  audience  expected,  had  been  well 
supported  by  pillars  from  below,  and  this  precaution  was  no  doubt  wise,  for  the  room 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  persons  anxious  to  hear  the  first  commencement  exercises 
of  the  institution.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  rare  taste  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 
Over  the  speaker's  stand  appeared  the  motto,  wreathed  with  evergreens,  "Leai-ning  anil 
Labor,"  and  a  wreath  suspended  from  the  ceiling  inclosed  the  figures  1871.  On  each 
side  of  the  stand  were  arranged  large  numbers  of  flowers  and  ornanicntal  plants  in  pots 
from  the  University  green-house,  all  showing  tliat  the  finer  things  of  life  are  not  forgotten 
in  the  practical  institution.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  brown  witli  the  smnmcr  sun, 
but  s))oke  just  as  well  for  all  that. 

Wednesday,  3:30  P.  M. — Exhibition  drill  of  the  University  battalion. 

The  parade  ground  was  surrounded  by  spectators  when  nearly  two  hundred  students, 
mostly  in  uniform,  marched  out  with  muskets,  in  true  soldier  style.  The  fife  and  druni 
were  not  wanting,  and  the  bugle  sounded  in  clarion  notes  the  commands  of  the  officer  ii» 
ciiarge.  For  an  hour  there  was  marching  and  countermarching,  wheeling  and  maneuv- 
ering, the  varied  movements  of  the  manual  of  arms  ;  loading  and  firing,  such  as  only 
adepts  might  imitate.  Then  came  two  or  three  rousing,  Fourth-of- July-like  speecheSj, 
and  all  was  over. 
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The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  year  is  277,  23  of  whom  are  ladies.  New 
buildings  are  to  be  put  up  this  summer,  some  account  of  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Notes  from  Macon  County. — From  the  Diary  of  the  Superintendent. — The 
following  figures  are  the  aggregates  of  memoranda  made  in  ten  schools  visited  consecu- 
tively during  the  present  month  : 

Average  enrolled,  336 ;  in  attendance  at  time  of  visit,  213;  in  alphabet,  53;  first 
reader,  55 ;  second  reader,  54  ;  third  reader,  67 ,  fourth  reader,  59 ;  fifth  reader,  41 ; 
sixth  reader,  5;  reading  in  histories,  2;  studying  geography,  33;  grammar,  17;  U.  S. 
History,  7;  primaiy  arithmetic,  62 ;  practical  arithmetic,  59  ;  penmanship,  129. 

Want  of  symmetry  in  the  organization  and  classification  is  very  clearly  indicated  by 
the  above.  A  constant  warfare  waged  against  the  Sixth  reader  has  succeeded  in  abol- 
ishing it  in  many  of  the  schools.   I  find,  indeed,  very  few  appropriate  places  for  the  Fifth. 

The  best  country  school  I  have  found  was  organized  into  three  classes.  The  readers 
used  were  the  First,  Second  and  Fourth.  The  same  classification  served  as  well  for  the 
other  branches  as  for  the  reading.     The  teacher  of  that  school  is  doing  a  noble  work. 

On  the  subject  of  reading  I  have  this  general  criticism  to  make  on  a  majority  of  our 
schools — the  work  gone  over  is  not  mastered.  The  pupils  even,  in  the  highest  classes, 
are  constantly  stumbling  over  and  miscalling  such  words  as  and,  of,  with,  nests,  there- 
fore, wherefore ;  many  other  little  words  in  every  day  use,  appear  to  be  entire  strangers, 
when  met  with  on  the  printed  page. 

In  the  ten  schools  alluded  to,  the  number  studying  geography  should  have  been  at 
least  200,  instead  of  33.  The  Grammar  classes  deserve  to  be  trebled ;  but  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  subject  I  find  a  decided  weakness  on  the  part  of  those  pretending  to 
teach. 

Our  schools  are  much  in  need  of  greater  simplicity  in  the  classification.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  school  where  three  classes  in  reading,  with  the  additional  time  that 
could  be  devoted  to  each,  would  not  secure  far  better,,  results  than  the  present  order 
where  the  rule  is  five  or  six,  or  even  eight,  as  I  have  found  in  a  few  instances. 

Too  much  hair  splitting  is  also  manifested  in  the  classifying  for  the  other  branches ; 
for  instance  I  frequently  find  four  or  five  classes  in  arithmetic,  where  it  would  require  the 
assistance  of  "a  pair  o'  patent  double  million  magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  pow- 
er" to  be  able  to  see  more  than  two  grades  of  pupils,  namely  :  one  learning  the  funda- 
mental rules,  and  the  other  making  application  of  the  same  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  subject.     And,  all  of  each  grade  can  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  just  as  well  as  not. 

What  is  true  of  the  schools  of  this  county,  I  suppose  is  also  true,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  in  other  localities;  hence  I  have  selected  from  my  notes  and  written  thereby  to 
the  Schoolmaster. 

Decatur,  June  15,  1871.  O.  F.  M. 

Christian  County. — The  Christian  County  Normal  School  will  begin  its 
session  in  Taylorville,  July  21st,  and  continue  six  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  W.  F.  Gorell.  Mr.  Gorellis  sparing  no  pains  to  bring  the  schools  of  his  county 
to  a  standard  equal  to  the  best.  Teachers  of  Christian  and  adjoining  counties  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity  for  improvement  at  Tayloi'ville,  in  August. 

Macon  County. — Beginning  August  14th,  and  continuing  for  a  term  of  four 
weeks,  the  county  Superintendent  will  hold  a  school  in  one  of  the  public  school  rooms 
in  Decatur,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  count}',  and  especially  the  younger  ones 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.  No  fancy  work  need  be  expected  as  the  intention  is 
simply  to  have  daily  drills  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught,  together  with  methods 
of  teaching  the  same. 

A  fee  of  50  cents  for  defraying  incidental  expenses  will  be  the  only  charge. 

O.  F.    M. 

Pope  County. — Mr.  D.  E.  Newcomb,  teaching  at  Golconda,  remains  there  another 
year.  At  the  recent  election  the  town  voted  for  a  six  months  school  only.  Since  then 
the  citizens  have  resolved  on  a  nine  months  school,  and  a  private  fund  pays  the  bills. 
The  school  men  there  evidently  believe  in  minority  representation.  Pope  County  In- 
stitute meets  in  Golconda,  in  October. 

Jackson  County. — Mr.  G.  D.  Yokom  closed  a  successful  year  in  the  public 
schools  of  Carbondale,  on  Friday,  June  9th.     R.  J.  Young  has  had  charge  of  the  schools 
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at  Murphysboro,  and  Theodore  James  at  Grand  Tower,  during  the  past  year.  The 
walls  of  the  building  for  the  Southern  Normal  University,  at  Carbondale,  are  up  to  the 
top  of  the  first  story.  Work  is  suspended  for  the  present  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
J.  W.  Campbell,  the  contractor;  he  was  killed  by  a  joist  falling  on  him. 

Peoria. — The  Normal  School  closed  on  the  23d  of  June,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
of  Champaign,  made  the  address  on  the  occasion.  Work  has  begun  on  a  new  school 
building  on  the  bluff.  It  will  accommodate  the  children  in  that  neighborhood,  and  also 
furnish  quarters  for  the  Kormal  School.  We  congratulate  brother  White  on  the  pros- 
pect of  "getting  up  in  the  world."  A  County  Institute  will  begin  in  this  city  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  will  continue  two  weeks. 

Miss  Nilsson  bought  property  on  the  bluff  at  Peoria,  last  winter,  and  will  make  her 
home  there  a  part  of  the  year,  so  it  is  said. 

Bloomington. — The  Teachers'  Association  of  Bloomington  has  just  held  its  last 
meeting  and  was  highly  entertained  by  an  address  from  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Normal. 
Subject :  "  Cause  of  Failure  among  Teachers."  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  enu- 
merated some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  among  which  were  patience, 
hopefulness,  cheerfulness,  firmness,  and  love  for  children  :  as  some  of  the  obvious 
causes  of  failure,  want  of  plan,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  children,  and  want  of 
determination  and  enthusiasm. 

A  very  generous  donation  was  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  at  their  last 
meeting,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Major,  which  still  waits  their  rejection  or  acceptance.  The  do- 
nation is  to  include  the  grounds  and  building  known  as  Major's  Female  College,  in  this 
city,  to  be  used  as  a  High  School  for  the  city,  for  the  sura  of  $5,000,  the  conveyance  to 
include  buildings,  grounds,  and  stationary  seats  and  desks,  in  said  building.  Two  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  and  adopted  by  the  Board  at  their  last  meeting. 

1st.  That  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Board  a  plan  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  German  language  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

2d.  That  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  for  the  year  closing  June  i6th,  1871,  for  pub- 
lication. A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  for  the 
election  of  teachers.  Regular  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  School  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent  in  nearly  all  the  Ward  schools. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  the  High  School,  numbering  five,  give  their  entertain- 
ment on  Friday,  the  i6th  inst,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Champaign  County. — Champaign  County  Normal  School  has  a  session  of  three 
weeks  this  summer  at  Champaign,  commencing  first  Monday  in  August.  Prof.  Hewett 
will  conduct  the  exercises. 

Personai.. — Miss  Libbie  Carleton  has  taught  in  Griggsville,  since  graduating  at 
Normal,  in  1862.  Miss  Olive  Rider,  of  the  class  of  1866,  has  been  teaching  in  the  same 
place  for  the  past  three  years.  They  would  each  like  a  situation  with  a  Normal  princi- 
pal, or,  with  one  who  favors  Normal  teaching. 

The  Schoolmaster  has  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  of  experience  in  schools  of 
500  pupils,  whom  we  are  able  personally  to  recommend  for  situations  the  coming  year. 
One  is  a  graduate  of  "Normal,"  the  other  of  "Bowdoin." 

State  Normal  Univer.sity,         ) 
Nonnal,  111.,  June  9,  1871.  ( 

The  undersigned  hereliy  express  their  intention  of  being  present  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  here  in  August  next,  beginning  on  Monday  the  7th  of 
that  month,  and  to  give  instruction  as  required.  Richard  Edwards, 

Edwin  C.  Hewett. 
Joseph  A.  Sewall. 
Albert  Stetson. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Henry  McCormick. 

It  is  also  expected  that  Prof.  Metcalf  will  return  from  Europe  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  Institute. 

Note. — By  mistake  the  notice  in  the  Schoolmaster  for  June  makes  the  session  of 
the  Institute  begin  on  the  14th  of  August.     Jt  should  have  been  as  above^  on  the  7tli. 
'       "  ■'  Richard  Edwards,  Prest, 
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REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  MAY,  1871. 
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SUPEBINTEKDENTS. 


rhicago,  111., 

Cincinnati,  0., 

Judianapolis,  Ind., 

Dubuque,  Iowa, 

Peoria,  111., 

Aurora,  III., 

West  and  South    ) 
Kockford,  111-,       S  "■ 

Kankakee,  Hi., 

Ottumwa,  Iowa, 

Goshen,  Ind 

Marshalltown,  Iowa, 

Macomb.  111., 

Faribault,  Wis 

Pana,  111 

Shelbyville,  HI 

sterling,  2d  Ward,  111.,.. 

Normal,  111 

Henry,  111., 

North  Belvidere,  111., 

Maroa,  111., , 

Oak  Park,  111., 

Model  Q  rammar  School 
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282 
261 
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92 
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94 
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93 
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87 

95-6 
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91-5 
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92 
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97 
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90 

44 

32 

35 

114 

64 

32 
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34 
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414 

92 
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163 
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160 
257 
246 
77 
41 


197 
87 

150 
36 
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John  Hancock. 
A.  C.  ShortridKO. 
Thos.  Hardie,  Sec. 
.J.  B.  Dow. 
W.  B.  Powell, 
f  J.  H.  Blodgett. 
\0.  P.  Barnour. 

A.  B.  Rowell. 
L.  M.  Hastings. 
D.  D.  Luke. 
Ohas.  Kohinson. 
M.  Andrews. 
W.  R.  Edwards. 
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On  May  20th,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  two  literary  .societies  of  the  Normal  Univer.-^ity, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Schoolmaster,  that  two  persons  be  appointed — one  from  each  society — to 
edit  the  Normal  department  of  the  Schooimaster.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and,  accord- 
ingly, our  names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  members  of 
our  respective  societies.  To  them,  and  all  former  friends  of  our  Alma  Mater,  we  give  ,1  friendly 
greeting.  We  hope  to  muke  this  part  of  the  Schoolmaster  especially  interesting  to  all  acquaint-  • 
ed  with  Normal  and  its  customs.  Friends  of  the  societies,  in  Normal,  and  elsewhere,  will  you 
give  us  your  aid  by  furnishing  facts  of  interest?  We  promise  in  return  for  such  favors  to  keep 
you  thoroughly  posted  in  the  minutiae  of  Normal  life,  and  to  caune  you  to  feel  the  iniportan<'e 
of  sending  our  "tidings"  to  other  Normalites.  Let  us  have  a  goo^i,  friendly  talk  on(!e  a  month, 
and  let  all  help  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Schoolmaster.  Our  spirits  will  thus  be  strength- 
ened, our  bodies  rejuvenated,  and  all  will  be  in  accordance  with  true  Normal istic  principles. 

The  exercises  of  the  Wrightonian  society  meeting  on  the  evening  of  May  20  were,  as  a 
whole,  ciuite  intere.sting.  Miss  Houston,  as  a  presiding  othcer,  acts  her  part  well.  We  notice  a 
.slight  falling  off  in  the  attendance  during  the  last  few  meetings,  probal>Iy  owing  to  the  exhilara- 
ting influence  of  croquet  games,  and  like  attractions.  The  more  noted  exercises  of  the  even- 
ing were  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  subject:  "The  Century  ot  Wonders," — 1450  to  l.WO — 
an'oration  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  subject:  "The  Potter's  Field,"  and  a  debate  on  the  question  "Does 
Nature  or  Education  do  most  towards  forming  the  true  man."  Messrs.  Kimbrough  and  Dillon 
supported  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Shores  the  negative.  The  decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  Nature. 

Irregular  business  is  always  transacted  promptly  in  the  AVrightonian  society.  The  committee 
appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  see  about  having  the  Constitution  copied  into  a  new  Vjook 
made  their  report.  The  Constitution  was  said  to  be  copied  in  a  workmanlike  mannei-  by  Mr. 
De  Mange,  and  an  order  on  the  trea.sury  for  eight  dollars  was  voted  him  for  his  labor. 

AVe  notice  that  the  entering  class  of  this  term  has  some  promising  members.  The  societies 
are  fortunate  in  making  valuable  additions  to  their  numbers.  To  our  former  musical  friends 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  musical  talent,  at  the  present  time,  is  fully  above  that 
usually  found  in  the  societies.  The  Philadelphians  take  the  lead  in  instrumental,  the  Wright- 
onians  in  vocal  music.  Some  good  singers  entered  this  term.  The  music  of  both  societies 
for  the  past  few  months  has  been  very  good.  Mr.  Wright,  the  present  Wrightonian  Chorister, 
is  working  faithfully. 

The  principal  exercises  of  the  Wrightonian  meeting  of  June  3d,  were  a  short  speech  by  Mr. 
Underbill  on  the  subject:  "The  Advantages  of  Extemporaneous  Speaking;"  an  essay  by  Mr. 
Davis  on  "Charity;"  an  essay  by  Miss  Onie  Rawlings  on  "Whatever  is,  is'Right;"  and  a  read- 
ing by  JJIss  Edith  Ward.    These  were  certainly  good. 
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Tho  present  oftiiers  of  the  VVrightonian  Society  are  as  follows:  Belle  Houston,  President; 
W.  D.  Undeihill,  Vice  President;  Arthur  Shores,  Secretary;  N.  H.  Reed,  Treasurer;  J.  L. 
Wright,  Chorister,  and  W.  R.  Wallace,  Librarian. 

A  committee  has  lately  been  appointed  to  appropriate  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Wrightonian 
exhibition,  given  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  purchasing  of  books  for  the  library,  and  statuary  and 
piclnres  for  the  adorning  of  the  hall. 

Wrightonians  and  Philadelphiaus  vie  with  each  other,  as  of  yore,  in  the  beautifying  of 
their  halls. 

The  evening  of  May  20  being  a  pleasant  one  the  Philadelphian  hall  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. The  efliciency  of  our  present  corps  of  officers  is  readily  seen,  in  the  character  of  the 
exercises  given,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  ihey  do  business. 

The  programme  was  good.  The  most  noted  exercises  were  a  debate :  "Should  protection  to 
home  mnnufaetures.by  me.nns  of  a  tariff,  be  abolisfied  ?"  Atfirmative— Messrs.  Reed  and  Lock- 
wood.    Negative — Messrs.  Yoder  and  Pluinmer. 

The  speeches  were  quite  argumentative,  evincing  that  much  care  had  been  exercised  by 
the  voiuig  men  in  the  selecting  of  their  facts. 

Saturday  evening.  May  27,  finds  a  sreat  multitude  assembled  in  ohe  Philadelphian  "sanc- 
tum:' The  essay,  "True  Victory,''  by  Miss  Osburn,  was  short  but  pointed.  It  furnished  us  a 
good  moral  lesson,  for  true  it  is,  that  a  victory  won  by  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  enemy, 
were  better  not  won  at  all. 

The  German  exercise  by  Mr.  Yoder  was  good,  but  I  fear  he  did  not  make  himself  under- 
stood by  all :  this  was  not  his  fault,  however,  as  the  selection  was  well  memorized. 

The  oration,  "Maunetism  of  Sympathy,"  by  W.  T.  Crow,  was  quite  a  magnetic  one,  and  the 
orator  succeeded  admirably  in  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  auditors. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Baker  was  a  well  prepared  and  instructive  one.  It  contained  many 
new  and  interesting  things. 

Mr.  Johnson's  oration  was  above  par,  the  result  of  early  and  frequent  society  work.  The 
chorus  from  the  Grammar  school  was  quite  musical. 

On  the  eve  of  June  3,  contest  exercises  were  given  by  members  of  the  Philadelphian  soci- 
ety designated  as  divisions  1  and  2.  The  programme  was  similar  to  that  of  the  annual  contests. 
]\fany  of  the  exercises  were  quite  meritorious.  Space  will  not  admit  of  a  showing  up  of  the 
merits  of  all,  hence  we  can  only  speak  of  them  in  this  general  manner.  Such  meetings  have  in 
tliem  much  of  true  worth  and  are  well  worthy  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  preparation. 
There  is  no  other  incentive  that  fends,  in  so  great  a  degree,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  exercises 
as  does  these  contest  meetings. 

Exhibition.— Owing  to  the  great  expense  to  whi«h  the  Philadelphian  Society  has  been  in  re- 
furnishing the  hall,  it'was  decided  to  give  an  exhibition  on  the  eve  of  June  10.  By  request. 
Wrightoniaus,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  adiourned  their  regular  meeting  and  attended  the 
exhibition.  This  was  kind  indeed<)f  them.  Such  acts  of  love  and  good  feeling  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated. 

The  exhibition  was  a  decided  success,  the  net  proceeds  being  about  87^.00.  The  exercises 
were  of  a  superior  character,  consisting  of  onitions  by  Messrs.  James  and  Richey  ;  an  essay  by 
Miss  R.  Barker,  of  Normal  High  School,  and  Shakspearian  reading  by  Profs.  Hewett,  Edwards, 
Stetson,  Baker  and  others.  The  extract  read  was  from  Henry  IV.  The  characters  were  juai- 
einnsly  selected  by  Prof.  Hewett,  consequently  their  parts  were  well  rendered,  as  was  evident 
from  the  good  attention  given  during  the  whole  exercise. 

The  essay  and  orations  were  able  produclions.  evincing  considerable  ability  in  the  writers. 
The  manner  of  rendering  was  quite  impressive  and  pleasant. 

The  national  music  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  America,  in  costume, 
provoked  shouts  of  laughter. 

The  "Orange  Girl."  by  Miss  Ida  Cook  was  beautifully  rendered  both  as  to  words  and  music. 

The  music  upon  this  occasion  was  not  good,  but  vrry  good.  The  same  may  justly  be  said  of 
the  music  during  the  whole  term.  Weil  may  the  Philadelphians  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  present  earnest  and  enthusiastic  chorister.  Miss  Mary  E.  Eldredge. 

The  Philadelphian  hall  has  recently  been  refitted  and  very  much  improved  in  appearance. 
The  stage  has  been  extended  entirely  "across  the  hall,  giving  more  room  for  the  presentation  of 
f  xercises.  The  stage  has  also  been  furnished  with  curtains,  and  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
hall  has  been  covered  with  a  handsome  carpet.  The  pictures  in  the  hall  h.ive  been  rearranged  in 
a  more  tasteful  manner.  Old  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Society  have  added  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  to  their  already  fine  collection  of  pictures.  This  pic- 
ture was  drawn  by  L.  C.  Corwine.  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  was  purchased  to  fill  out  a  group 
which  now  contains  the  portraits  of  Washington,  Clay.  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

The  library  has  been  overhauled  and  the  books  numbered  on  the  shelves.  It  contains  over 
five  hundred  volumes,  a  large  number  of  which  are  constantly  in  use  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  other  members  of  the  school.  Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  effort;-  put  forth  and  the  success  attained  in  making  their  place  of  meeting  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  should  be.  a  beautiful  and  attractive  hall. 

G.  G.  Manning  has  been  te.iching  at  Jacksonville  the  last  year,  and  resnmes  his  posi- 
tion in  the  fall.  J.  M.  WiLi-on  comes  back  to  school  next  year.  He  has  been  teaching  at  Carth- 
age I  he  last  two  years.    Messrs.  Manning  and  Wilson  recently  made  a  Tlsit  to  Normal. 

A.  W-  Young  is  at  Richmond,  McHeniy  county. 

AV.  H.  Richardson  is  teaching  at  Rantoul.  Champaign  county,  at  a  salary  of  JflOO  per  month. 

.T   W.  Gibson  has  been  teaching  at  Adeline,  Ogle  county,  the  past  year. 

The  Wesleyan  Seniors  planted  their  class  tree  with  appropriate  ceremonies  a  short  time 
since.  The  Seniors  surrender  the  honors  of  the  University  to  the  Juniors  on  that  day,  and,  also 
have  from  that  time  till  commencement,  three  weeks,  for  recreation  and  the  preparing  of  their 
final  orations.  Several  of  the  Normal  class  of '71  were  down  to  witness  the  exercises,  and  were 
paj-ticularly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  having  the  Wireewesiks  voco^ioii.    The  Wesleyan  Seniors 
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are  putting  on  the  style  somewhat  "thick"  this  spring.  PUxgs,  canes,  umbrellas,  and  gloves  are 
among  the  prominent  articles  oi  apparel.  The  Normalites  wear  the  "plugs"  but  owit  the  "canes, 
umbrellas,  and  gloves." 

There  is  the  usual  excitement  which  attends  the  closing  of  the  school  year.'  The  members 
of  Section  A  make  frequent  trips  to  Bloomiugton,  and  tailors  Hyde  and  Heldman  are  in  good 
demand,  they  making  most  of  the  suits  ot  both  the  Wesleyanites  and  Normalites.  Photographs 
and  autograph  albums,  also  circulate  freely  among  the  different  members  of  the  school. 

The  graduating  class  numbers  twenty-two.  The  names  of  the  members  are  as  follows  ; 
Gentlemen— Lewis,  Plummer,  Polhemus,  Griffith,  Norman,  Richardson,  Wilson,  Waterman, 
Yoder  and  Ilolcomb.  Ladies— Kugg,  Mann,  Rawliugs,  Shaver,  Kern,  Moroney,  Weyand,  Chase, 
Houston,  Blake,  Kennedy  and  Strain. 

Normal,  at  the  present  time  of  year,  presents  its  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  long  rows 
of  maple  and  elm  trees,  and  the  tidy  look  of  the  streets  are  particularly  noticeable.  A  pleasant- 
er  village  in  which  to  attend  school  is  hard  to  find.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed  to  be 
sold,  which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  new  fence  has  lately  been  built  around  the  University  grounds,  which  adds  much  to  their 
beauty. 

Strawberry  festivals  have  been  held  in  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  both  of  which  were  well  attended  by  the  citizens  and  students. 

The  Edwards  Debating  Club  held  its  annual  festival  on  the  evening  of  June  16.  The  usual 
good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  This  club  was  organized  about  four  years  ago,  and  has  been 
well  managed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  boys  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  extemporaneous  debates  and  live  minute  speeclies  of  this  club.  We  hope  that  it  may  be 
as  productive  of  as  good  results  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

\)v.  Sewall  lectured  in  the  Free  Congregational  church  at  Bloomington,  June  11.  Subject: 
"No  Man  Liveth  to  Himself  Alone." 

Dr.  Edwards  attended  the  Sunday  School  Convention  at  Galesburg,  June  7. 

Prof.  Hewett  conducts  teachers'  institutes  during  five  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation. 

Prof.  Metcalf  is  traveling  on  the  continent  and  enjoying  himself  well.  Miss  Wakefield,  of 
the  class  of 'G5,  fills  his  position  while  absent.  He  resumes  his  duties  at  the  University  at  the 
commencement  ot  the  next  school  year. 

Several  members  of  the  legislature  made  a  call  at  the  University  a  few  days  ago  while  on 
their  way  to  Springfield.    Some  short  and  telling  speeches  were  made. 

Dr.  Vasey  is  hard  at  work  in  the  Museum,  classifying  and  arranging  shells,  specimens  of 
rock,  and  doing  other  work  pertaining  to  the  department.  Wo  lately  visited  the  Doctor,  and 
wore  shown  specimens  of  flowers  procured  from  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Scotland,  the  Andes,  the 
KoekyMountain.s.  California,  and  elsewhere,  all  preserved  in  the  most  workman-like  manner. 
Two  iiours  passed  quickly  and  very  pleasantly.  The  Normal  University  is  fortunate  in  having 
so  scholarly  a  man  in  charge  of  the  Museum. 

Serenadershave  been  heard  quite  frequently  in  Normal,  lately. 

Dr.  Sewall  has  found  a  means  of  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
thing  long  looksd  for  in  that  direction. 

Normal  has  been  noted  this  Spring  for  the  number  of  its  pic-nics. 

Decoration  day  was  oV)served  at  the  University,  there  being  no  school,  and  many  of  the 
students  going  to  Bloomington  to  see  and  hear  the  exercises  at  the  cemetery.  Prof.  Parker 
conducted  tlie  musical  exercises. 

The  different  departments  of  the  University  are  well  instructed,  the  discipline  is  thorough, 
and  the  be>jt  of  good  feeling  exists  between  teachers  and  students.  In  the  Grammar  depart- 
ment, taught  by  Prof.  Baker,  and  the  Primary,  taught  by  Miss  Kingsley.  there  are  stated  times 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  each  day,  which  add  to  the  life  of  the  schools.  Music,  also,  receives 
a  good  shaie  of  .'ittontion,  and  is  evidently  enjoyed  by  all.  Prof.  Baker  was  recently  presented 
with  a  beautiful  Bible  by  the  members  of  his  book-keeping  class. 

Greek  and  Latin  verbs  are  never  slighted  by  the  High  School  students,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Ilorton.  We  testify  from  personal  experience.  Work  in  thi.s  department  must  be 
done  thoroughly. 

Ed.  Phillirook,  of 'fiO,  has  at  last  jilaced  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  departed.  The  following 
extr.act  from  the  Mnroa  Tribune  explains  itself: 

How  IT  Was  Done.— One  of  those  bright  little  episodes  of  which  human  kind  is  so  fond, 
transpired  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Elder  Crocker.  A  small  party  of  relatives  and 
friends  had  gathered  in  by  invitation,  and  were  enjoying  themselves  as  best  suited  the  fancy. 
By  common  consent— or  premeditated  arrangement,  we  know  not  which — various  persons  en- 
gaged in  comparing  height.  While  this  was  in  operation  Mr.  Kd.  Philbrook  took  the  Hoor,  and 
IMisi-i  Ellon  Pillsbury  stepped  up  and  proposed  to  measure  with  him.  At  that  moment  Rev.  J. 
A.  Hood  appeared  with  a  certain  legal  document  in  his  hand,  which  he  read,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion declared  one  to  be  the  complement  of  the  other.  That  was  the  neatest  job  of  measuring 
we  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  Philadclphian  Society  : 

Normal.  111.,  April  29th,  1871. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  deemed  best  by  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  call  from  earthly  scenes  our 
esteemed  friend  and  sister  Philadclphian,  Miss  Elma  Valentine,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  her  character  as  a  sincere  friend,  a  faithful  student,  an  active  and  talented 
member  of  our  Society,  and  an  exemplary  christian,  merits  our  highest  regard. 

Resolved,  That  while  sadness  fills  our'hearts,  we  know  the  sorrow  of  her  family  to  be  incom- 
parably greater,  and  that  we  extend  to  them  our  sympathy. 

Resolved,  Th.at  as  an  expression  of  feelings  we  drape  our  Hall  in  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  t^e  pt^rents  of  the  deceased,  and  also  be  pub- 
Ushe4  iD  tl]e  Qbicaoo  Schooi<master,  GEORGE  BLOUNT,") 

JULIA  KENNEDY,  ^Committee. 
WM.  T.  CROW,         J 
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A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature,  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M.  A.  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  LL.  D. 

Choice  Specimens  of  English  TAtcrature,  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw  and  William  Smith, 
LL.  D.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Complete  Manual,  originally  published  under  the  title  o^ ''Outlines  of  English 
Literature,"  has  been  entirely  re-written,  and  greatly  improved  by  the  process.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Mr.  Shaw,  it  fell  to  another  to  give  the  work  its  present  com- 
plete form.  Dr.  Smitli  has  performed  his  task  with  excellent  taste  and  skill,  and  the 
result  of  the  scholarly  labors  of  these  two  authors  is  a  work  which  may  safely  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  the  reading  public. 

1.  As  we  review  these  handsomely  printed  pages,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  eminently  readable  in  style.  There  has  been  a  wise  rejection  of  unimpor- 
tant details,  and  of  the  lumber,  interesting  only  to  the  Dry-as-dust  book-worm.  To  burden 
the  memory  of  the  young  student  with  a  medley  of  unessential  facts  in  literary  biography 
is  the  acme  of  folly,  and  deserves  to  be  gibbeted  with  the  twin  absurdity  of  cramming 
the  memory  of  the  student  of  history  with  juiceless  and  (happily)  soon  forgotten  dates. 
A  book  isto  be  judged  by  wliat  it  omits,  as  well  as  liy  what  it  says.  This  wise  reticence 
does  not  sm-prise  us  in  a  practical  teacher  of  long  and  successful  experience,  but  deserves 
mention  from  its  rai-eness  among  professional  school-book  makers. 

2.  We  find  that  this  work  will  bi-ave  the  most  careful  tests  as  to  its  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness.  Keeping  in  view  its  aim,  it  seems  to  us  that  little  is  left  to  be  de- 
sired in  this  respect. 

3.  To  us  a  prominent  merit  of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  the  law  of  proportion  is 
wisely  observed.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  more  important  names,  as  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  are  treated  with  a  wise  fullness.  The  minor  authors  are  not  overlooked,  but  are 
properly  made  subordinate.  Who  that  has  ever  waded  through  the  bulky  compendiums 
of  English  and  American  literature,  has  not  barely  escaped  swamping  in  the  sea  of  me- 
diocres?  Platitudinous  and  common  place  characters  stretch  their  pigmy  statures  side 
by  side  with  the  giants  of  story  and  of  song.  By  a  judicious  selection,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  a  just  observance  of  the  law  of  proportion,  the  critic's  sense  of  fitness  is 
satisfied. 

As  a  necessary  companion  of  the  Manual,  we  have,  uniform  in  size  and  equally  neat 
and  attractive,  a  volume  of  choice  specimens.  From  a  cursory  examination,  the  selec- 
tions seem  to  us  to  have  been  selected  with  excellent  judgment. 

The  great  minor  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
cast  into  utter  obscurity  by  the  superiority  of  their  "big  l)rother,"  Shakspeare. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  selections  from  authors  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  Semi-Saxon 
and  old  English  periods  presented  in  their  original  form.  Much  of  the  charm  of  Chau- 
cer and  his  contemporaries  is  lost  by  modernizing  their  orthography. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  tenns  of  high  commendation  of 
the  publications  above  considered,  and  to  recommend  them  to  teachers  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  A.  S. 

Normal,  June  17,  1871. 

The  Nation  comes  weekly,  freighted  with  excellent  things.  Its  opinions  upon 
social  and  political  questions  are  very  calmly  and  clearly  expressed,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
they  are  remarkably  sound.  Its  resume  of  the  current  news  is  sufficient  to  keep  one  in- 
formed in  respect  to  all  events  of  importance.  We  say  to  teachers,  instead  of  paying  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  a  year  for  a  daily  paper,  pay  five  for  the  Nation.  If  you  will  read  it 
carefully,  you  will  know  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  you  will  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  over  your  Daily.  Besides,  you  will  have  no  ac- 
counts of  prize  fights  or  base  ball  games  thrust  before  your  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
spared  the  report  of  every  dirty  suit  for  divorce.  We  believe  there  is  no  paper  in  the 
country  whose  opinions  have  more  weight  with  thinking  men  than  the  Nation. 
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The  Public  School  Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  l6,  is  before  us.  This  is  a  quarto  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  City.  It  contains  several  articles  of  general  interest  and 
use  to  teachers,  together  with  considerable  local  school  news.  We  note  a  few  peculiar- 
ities for  a  teacher's  paper :  It  advertises  patent  medicines ;  it  contains  serial  stories  ; 
it  has  several  items  abusive  of  Hai-per  Brothers;  and  it  makes  Marlv  Twain  the  author  of 
the  "Heathen  Chinee."  There  is  one  article  which  would  lead  unsophisticated  people 
out  west  to  suppose  that  school  trustees  in  that  city  sometimes  collect  black  mail  of 
teachers  and  janitors,  for  whom  they  secure  places. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  ]nne  is  an  interesting  number.  The  re- 
port to  the  Assembly,  made  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Kuntz,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Edu- 
cation, discusses  many  interesting  points  concerning  schools.  He  gives  considerable 
space  to  compulsory  education.     He  takes  ground  against  it. 

The  Western  Educational  Review,  of  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  appearance 
of  all  the  educational  journals  that  come  to  our  table,  and  its  contents  are  just  and  read- 
able. 

The  College  World,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  is 
filled  with  interesting  matter. 

The  Nursery,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey&Co.,  36  Broomfleld  St.,  Boston, 
must  be  a  perfect  delight  to  the  little  folks  ;  its  pictures  are  numerous  and  sprightly,  and 
the  leading  matter  is  such  as  must  interest  and  instruct  the  children.  We  hear  of  many 
school  boards  who  are  ordering  this  monthly  for  their  young  classes  in  reading.  We 
hear  that  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 


Messrs.  Hendricks  &  Chittenden,  204  North  Fifth  street,  St.  Louis,  have  in 
press,  to  be  ready  by  July  ist:  "First  Lessons  in  Physics,"  by  C.  L.  Hotze,  of  the 
Cleveland  High  School.  This  is  the  first  of  a  graded  series  of  three  books  on  Physics. 
The  plan  is  inductive  and  comprises  forty  lessons — one  lesson  a  week  for  the  scholastic 
year.     The  book  is  designed  for  the  higher  grades  of  Grammar  Schools. 

The  growing  use  of  black-boards  in  school-rooms  renders  it  important  that  especial 
attention  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  boards.  But  few  understand  the  business 
of  doing  this.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilder,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  the  Schoolmaster, 
has  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  this  work.  The  names  of  the  men  who  recom- 
mend his  slating,  appended  to  the  advertisement,  are  good  proof  that  he  means  what  he 
says.  Mr.  Wilder  attends  to  the  work  personally,  and  guarantees  satisfaction  in  every 
case.  No  man  in  the  west  can  do  better  work  in  this  line.  Where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  send  for  him,  his  slating  will  be  sent  with  full  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  offer  made  to  School  Boards  in  the  advertisement  of  W. 
L.  Phillips.  The  heating  apparatus  of  this  firm  has  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  beingwithin 
the  reach  of  every  district.  There  are  thousands  of  school  rooms  in  Illinois  that  could 
be  warmed  and  ventilated  with  this  stove,  that  now  are  without  even  ordinary  ventila- 
tion. 
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ILLINOIS  mDrSTELiL  UNIVERSITY. 


Prominent  among  the  Educatiunal  institutions  of  the  country  is  the  Illi- 
hois  Industrial  University.  Under  tlio  management  of  an  able  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, with  a  Ilegent  and  Faculty  that  have  no  superior  in  the  U.  S.,  its  prospects 
of  future  greatness  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  its  warmest  friends.  Wc 
are  indebted  to  Prof  Burrill  for  the  following  statement  of  its  condition  : 

We  present  a  perspective  view  of  the  new  building  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Urbana.  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  for  the  Industrial  University. 
When  the  institution  was  located.  Champaign  county  donated  a  building,  then 
just  finished  by  the  county,  and  designed  for  a  literary  college.  In- this 
structure  the  three  initiative  years  of  the  Industrial  school  have  passed  away, 
but  not  being  well  ada^eii  to  the  purj^^s^i  in  the  outset  tind  proving  much  too 
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small  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students,  the  authorities  sketched  a 
jilan  of  a  new  building  and  asked  of  the  State  Legiplature,  at  the  last  winter 
isession,  for  §150,000  with  which  to  erect  it.  This  body,  after  sending  five 
different  committees  to  inspect  the  school,  granted  §75.000  towards  a  building 
whose  final  cost  should  not  be  more  than  $150,000,  thus  implying  another  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000  to  complete  the  whole.  This  the  Trustees  ex{)ect  to 
set  next  winter.  They  have  let  the  contract  to  a  responsible  party  who  un- 
dertakes to  have  the  structure  finished  and  ready  for  use  by  September,  1872. 
The  excavations  are  already  completed  and  the  contractor  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  immediate  and  vigorous  work.  He  expects  to  have  the  walls  up  and 
roof  on,  before  cold  weather.  The  location  is  upon  the  ground  formerly  ooeu- 
pied  by  the  University's  vegetable  garden,  directly  south  of  the  building  now 
used. 

The  basement  is  to  be  stone  and  the  rest  brick,  with  the  west  wing  (the 
front  is  north)  fireproof.  The  length  is  214  feet,  the  depth  of  wings  124  feet. 
The  basement  story  i.s  12  feet  in  height,  1st  story  IG  feet,  2d,  15  feet,  od, 
15  feet,  mansard  story  15  feet.  The  campanile  towers  are  92  feet.  In  one 
of  these  is  to  be  placed  a  bell,  and  in  the  other  a  clock.  The  whole  is  to  be 
built  in  a  solid,  massive  but  not  unduly  expensive  style,  depending  rather  upon 
symmetry  of  form  than  ornamental  work  for  its  good  appearance.  The  cut  how- 
ever speaks  for  itself  in  this  particular,  for  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  specification 
by  which  the  builder  is  bound.  ^Ir.  Van  Osdcll,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  Tros- 
tees,  is  the  architect. 

The  building  is  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  public  n^i — no  dormitories. 
The  plan  of  the  first  floor — 


above  tl>e  basement — shows 
the  main  entrance,  the  stairs, 
the  central  hall,  and  the  long 
cori'idor,  with  class  and  lecture 
rooms  upon  each  side,  and 
eloak  rooms  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  to  the  story 
above.  These  communicate 
with  wafih  rooms  and  earth 
cslosets  in  the  basement.  In  the  left  wing  is  seen  the  auditorium,  a  spacious 
apartment  having  galleries  upon  three  sides.  Here  the  nsorning  services  and 
other  public  exercises  will  be  held.  In  the  right  wing  on  this  floor  are  the 
niTiseums  of  agricidture  and  geology,  grains,  seeds,  fruits,  models  of  imple- 
ments and  minerals,  fossils,  etc.,  occ-upy  the  room.  Communication  is  again 
had  with  the  basement  for  work  and  preparation  rooms. 
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The  second  floor  is  aiiui- 
lar — with  the  Regent's  and 
Secretary's  rooms  in  front. 
Over  the  auditorium  is  room 
designed  for  philosophical  ap- 
paratus and  an  adjoining  lec- 
ture room,  while  in  the  right 
wing  is  the  library  and  read- 
ing room.  The  third  story  is 
just  like  the  second,  all  the 
rooms  in  both  not  otherwise  noted  being  designed  for  classes.  Of  these  then, 
there  are  twenty-four,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  will  be  in  use  at  an  early  day. 
On  the  left  the  spacious  rooms  for  drawing  and  draughting  are  located,  while 
the  museum  of  natural  history  is  to  be  over  the  library.  The  societies  will 
find  large,  well  ventilated  halls  in  the  mansard  s^tory.  Steam  or  hot  wat-er  will 
be  used  for  heating. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  University  embraces  G2o  acres,  divided  a.s  fol- 
lows: campus,  13  acres;  the  horticultural  grounds,  130  acres;  experimental 
farm,  70  acres,  and  the  stock  farm,  41(1  acres.  Another  farm  of  4(10  acres  is 
now  or  will  be  sold.  In  the  green-house  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants  are  propagated  and  grown ;  in  the  vegetable  garden  all  kinds  of  garden 
plants  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  are  tested,  and  some  raised  upon  a  large  scale 
for  market.  In  the  orchard  there  are  now  1 ,400  varieties  of  apples,  400  va- 
rieties of  peai-s.  many  peaches,  40  vai-ieties  of  grapes,  20  of  raspberries,  etc., 
etc.  Twenty  acres  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees.  The  work  is  mostly 
done  by  students,  but  all  labor  is  voluntary,  except  in  some  of  the  practical 
courses  where  the  work  is  a  part  of  the  instruction.  For  this  latter  no  pay  iu 
money  is  expected  or  allowed  any  more  than  students  expect  pay  for  work  done 
in  a  chemical  laboratory,  but  for  other  labor,  eight  cents  an  hour  Is  allowed, 
and  in  all  cases  where  faithfulness  and  ability  are  manifested  the  rate  is  in- 
increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  All  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  piece 
or  job  is  paid  for  at  customary  wages.  Some  skillful  students  make  20  to  25 
cents  per  hour  in  this  Avay.  This  is  especially  true  iu  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. Some  students  make  their  entire  expenses  without  falling  behind  in 
their  cla.sses.  About  three-fourths  of  the  students  have  joined  the  labor  cla.sse.s, 
making  work  as  popular  as  anything  connected  with  the  institution.  Some 
who  are  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  labor  regularly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exercise.  « 

The  military  drill  Is  compulsory.  All  male  students  are  expected  to  dress 
in  uniform  and  to  drill  about  three  times  per  week  for  the  first  year,  but  not 
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so  often  afterward.  The  dress  is  the  same  as  that  woni  at  West  Point  and  can 
be  purchased  for  $27.  All  studies  are  optional,  a  student  being  permitted  to 
take  anything  for  which  he  is  prepared.  Suggested  courses  have  however  been 
established  in  scientific  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanical  engineering, 
civU  engineering,  mining  engineering,  English  language  and  literature,  analy- 
tical chemistry,  architecture,  military  tactics,  history  and  social  science,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  commercial  science, 
mathematical  science,  and  natural  history. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  examinations  in  the  com- 
mon-school studies  embracing  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  to  pay  ten  dollars 
matriculation  fee.  Tuition  is  free.  There  are  no  other  collegiate  expenses  ex- 
cept for  books,  paper,  etc.  Recitations  are  not  marked,  but  at  the  dose  of 
each  term  students  axe  required  to  pass  seventy  per  cent,  on  examination.  If 
they  fail  another  trial  is  offered  after  a  few  weeks,  when,  if  failure  still  results, 
the  student  stands  just  where  he  did  before  beginning  the  study.  Certificates 
of  studies  pursued  are  granted  to  all  meritorious  students  anytime  after  the 
first  year.  The  usual  time  of  four  years  is  required  to  complete  any  of  the 
courses.  Ladies  are  admitted  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  gentlemen 
excepting  the  uniform  and  military  drill,  During  the  last  year  twenty-three 
ladies  have  attended,,  and  a  large  increase  in  number  is  expected  the  coming 
year.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  green  house  has  been  performed  by  the  ladies, 
and  they  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  flower  garden  with  hoe  or  rake,  or  plant- 
ing trowel,  all  of  which  indicates  the  progress  of  the  age.  They  recite  in  the 
same  classes  with  the  young  men  and  appear  able  to  keep  fully  even  in  the 
strife  towards  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

Instruction  was  given  last  year  by  the  Regent  and  seven  resident  pro- 
fessors, and  three  assistants,  together  with  three  non-resident  professors.  Two 
more  professoi^  will  be  appointed  for  next  year. 

The  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  first  yej^rs  of  the  institution  have  seem- 
ingly done  no  harm,  leaving  the  University  now  in  the  high  road  of  progress 
and  prosperity.     Its  future  is  certainly  a  bright  one. 


THE  WEIGHTIER  MATTERS  OF  TEACHING. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  is  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  teacher's  vocation.  He  should  govern  well  the  school,  of 
course,  and  be  able  to  hear  recitations  properly.  But  how  much  time  shall 
he  devote  to  mental  gymnastics,  to  the  cultivation  of  good  taste,  or  gentle- 
manly deportment  ?     Not  many  doubt  that  the  teacher  should  be  intelligent 
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and  familiar  with  all  subjects  upon  whicli  he  is  to  give  instruction,  as  well 
as  with  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  though  not  so  many  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  another  sort  of  qualifications,  hard  to  name,  but  em- 
bracing much,  and  of  passing  importance.  These  weightier  matters  of  teach- 
ing are  hinted  at  in  such  expressions  as  these :  personality,  presence,  bear- 
ing, air,  perhaps  in  the  French  phi-ase  toxit  ensemble^  and  certainly  in  the 
Westernism,  "  get  up." 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  the  performance  of  school  work 
originate  less  in  downright  ignorance  of  books  or  of  methods,  than  in  lack 
of  skill,  or  tact,  or  dignity,  or  in  disagreeable  habits  and  manners.  We  have 
all  known  teachers  whose  ways  were  so  ridiculous  or  repulsive,  that  to  respect 
them  was  impossible.  Their  look  or  deportment  was  a  constant  provocation 
to  disturbance  and  ruffianism.  The  temptation  to  transgression  was  so  great 
tliat  frail,  youthful  human  nature  could  not  contain  itself  The  schoolmaster 
was  clumsy  or  awkward,  was  saucy  or  impudent,  used  his  tongue  unwisely, 
or  paid  no  regard  to  his  personal  appearance.  So,  naturally  enough,  his 
school  lapsed  speedily  into  bedlam  and  chaos.  And  \c.e  have  known  other 
teachers  whose  bearing  was  such,  that  they  were  honored  and  loved  at  sight. 
Their  politeness,  suavity,  self-respect  and  orderliness  were  imparted  to  their 
pupils,  and  so  disobedience  and  confusion  were  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
teacher  possess  the  traits  of  a  tyrant  or  a  boor,  then  the  largest  information 
and  the  amplest  skill  will  go  for  nothing.  More  damage  than  benefit  will 
surely  follow  from  his  labors.  When  the  sloven  or  the  slattern  is  set  over 
our  children  as  instructor,  let  educators  weep ;  for  it  isn't  what  one  says, 
but  what  he  is,  that  carries  most  weight.  Children  learn  far  more  from  ex- 
ample than  from  precept.  While  a  few  care  too  much  for  dress,  and  are 
over  precise  in  manner,  a  vast  majority  ofiend  in  the  other  direction.  And 
men,  it  must  be  confessed,  sin  far  oftener  in  this  thing  than  women.  Upon 
the  latter,  nature  has  conferred  in  generous  measure  the  instinct  of  neatness, 
propriety  and  refinement.  And  so,  it  is  found  that  our  little  ones  are  best 
cared  for  when  committed  to  their  hands. 

Physical  defect  is  almost  too  bad  to  endure,  for  the  daily  sight  of  out- 
ward deformity  will  defile  the  impressible  nature  of  ihe  child.  Young 
woman  do  you  toe  in,  are  your  front  teeth  uecayed,  is  your  breath  perma- 
nently ofiensive  ?  If  so,  then  your  services  are  much  diminished  in  value 
The  millennium  Ls  yet  so  far  oif,  that  warts  and  freckles  cannot  be  included. 
Young  man.  how  do  you  carry  yourself  ?  Have  you  bow-legs  and  a  shamb- 
ling gait  ?  Then  what  you  know  about  schools  is  not  worth  so  much  to  the 
district  from  this  fact.  If  you  use  tobacco,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  school- 
board  will  consider  an  application  from  you:  while,  if  you  have  it  in  you 
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to  part  your  hair  in  the  middle,  may  the  grand  jury  indict  you.  Ponder 
well  these  questions,  for  they  bear  a  close  relation  to  your  success.  Are  you 
a  fast  and  appreciative  friend  to  soap  ?  How  often  do  you  shave  ?  How 
long  does  a  box  of  collars  last  ?  Do  you  own  a  tooth-brush  and  use  it  morn- 
ing by  morning?  Do  you  pare  your  nails  once  each  week,  and  clean 
them  at  least  thrice  a  day?  and  do  you  eat  with  your  fork  'i  Give  good  heed 
to  the  tones  of  your  voice,  to  the  quality  of  your  laugh,  and  the  style  of  blow- 
ing your  nose.  Ah,  the  vision  will  never  die  of  those  old  cowhide  boots, 
mammoth  legged,  rusty  and  run  over  at  the  heel,  standing  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  under  the  table,  on  the  platform,  just  before  the  entrance 
door,  riveting  the  attention  of  all ;  of  the  pants,  ragged  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
soiled  linen,  the  neck-tie,  ever  aspiring  to  reach  the  ears,  and  those  infrac- 
tions of  etiquette,  gross  and  constant.  And  the  comical  twist  to  that  nose. 
The  lessons  are  forgotten,  the  disgust  abides.  The  district  can  well  afford, 
if  need  be,  to  supply  brush  and  blacking  for  a  daily  application,  such  flow- 
ers as  the  schoolma'am  will  tastefully  wear,  and  extra  pay  sufficient  to  keep 
her  gaiters  whole.  Let  the  County  Superintendent  ascertain  of  the  candi- 
date, if  his  conscience  will  suffer  him  to  teach  school  with  his  coat  off',  or 
tolerate  a  grease  spot  on  his  garments ;  and  how  he  feels  on  the  question  of 
white  cotton  socks,  or  stockings,  as  the  case  may  be.  Beware  of  that  young 
man  or  young  woman  who  cannot  sing,  is  not  fond  of  music  or  poetry,  cares 
nothing  for  the  fashions,  is  not  possessed  of  a  good  appetite,  is  unable  to 
sleep  well.  A  diploma  is  no  sufficient  offset  to  these  serious  defects.  Our 
schools  ought  to  be  the  home  of  the  graces,  a  place  where  the  amenities  of 
life  are  held  in  high  honor;  but  never  will  be,  till  love  of  money  is  utilized 
in  this  direction ;  till  we  make  it  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  every  school-board  will  be  provided  with  price- 
lists  and  blank  schedules,  and  will  mark  the  applicant  on  the  scale  of  lOUU. 
"  Let  us  see  a  suit  of  your  every-day  clothes ;  give  us  a  specimen  of  your 
common  method  of  coughing  and  spitting,  and  using  the  handkerchief."  etc.. 

etc.     '•  For  good  looks  and   a  winning  countenance  we  offer S  per 

month.  Your  wages  are  to  be  graduated  by  the  amount  you  pay  your 
washer-woman  and  laundress.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  blood  and 
good  breeding,  as  well  as  for  education.  Trim  your  dress,  wear  your  hair, 
and  arrange  your  ribbons  in  proper  style  to  make  your  personal  appearance 
as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  a  larger  salary  shall  be  your  reward."  In  that 
day,  text  books  on  the  art  of  good  behaviour  will  be  studied ;  and  our  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  drill  their  graduates  in  politeness,  and  impress  them  with 
the  need  of  keeping  clean.  D.  L.  Leonard. 


il 
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OX  AN  APPLE. 


Mysterious  fruit  I  thy  rudily  rousid 

Sets  frolic  fancy  flying. 

Half  hid  in  orchard-grass  1  found 

Thee  fallen.     Day  was  dying. 

Laura  had  left  nie  there  alone, 

My  parting  kiss  refusing  ; 

And,  since  all  joy  with  her  had   flown, 

I  fell  to  mumpish  musing. 

An  Apple  !     Well,  'tis  juicy  sweet, 

By  Phiebus  rarely  roasted ; 

A  lovelier  or  more  luscious  treat, 

Pomona  never  boasted. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  one  can't  forget — 

The  painful  thought  will  slip  in — 

^he  mischief  mortal  kind  have  met 

From  such  another  pippin. 

C)  Eve  !  if  you  content  had  been 

With  pear,  or  plum,  or  cherry, 

Our  world  had  shewn  a  different  scene, 

Less  mad,  and  far  more  merry. 

And  many  a  sermon  had  been  spared, 

In  churches  and  in  chapels. 

If  we,  your  children  had  not  shared 

Your  luckless  taste  for  apples. 

Fair  fruit  I     What  strange  malignant  fate 

Links  with  your  mellow  gloiy. 

The  perils  of  our  fallen  state. 

The  sadness  of  our  story  ? 

From  those  of  old  in  captured  Troy, 

Whom  Paris  brought  to  sorrow, 

To  him,  the  orchard-robbing  boy, 

WTio  dreads  his  birch  to-morrow. 

How  many  souls  associate 
With  you  their  trips  ijnd  trials. 
Of  all  on  whom  despotic  fate 
Has  voided  all  her  pliials. 
Eve  and  (Enone,  J-'^ck  and  Jill. 
Myself  and  Menelaus, 
Find  you  a  Dead  Sea  mockery  still. 
That  teoapts  but  to  bet»ay  us. 
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What  dismal  destiny  bestowed 

Your  dower  of  disaster  ? 

Swift-footed  Atalanta  owed 

To  you  her  lord  and  master. 

And  Tell,  and  Tantalus — Good  lack  ! 

On  earth  or  with  the  gods, 

You  have  a  most  distinguished  knack 

Of  setting  things  at  odds. 

Per  contra,  fairness  must  forbid 
The  muse  to  be  quite  mute  on 
The  little  service  once  you  did 
To  good  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
But  that  was  quite  exceptional, 
And  surely  is,  beside,  a 
Right  poor  set-off  against  the  Fall, 
And  that  sad  scene  on  Ida. 

Thrice  luckless  fruit !  our  world  had  been 
Far  better  off  without  you ; 
Ribstone  or  russet,  red  or  green. 
There's  some  ill  spell  about  you. 
Mankind  perchance  had  sager  grown 
More  fit  with  fate  to  grapple, 
Had  earth  or  Eden  never  known 
A  woman  or  an  apple. 

So  grumbled  I,  when  lo !  a  pair 
Of  pouting  lips  were  proffered; 
And — taken  somewhat  unaware — 
I  welcomed  what  they  offered. 
And  verily  'tis  wondrous  strange. 
And  passing  explanation. 
The  mighty  metamorphic  change 
Wrought  by  that  osculation. 

Said  Laura :  "I'ow're  a  silly  goose, 
Because  a  girl's  capricious, 
To  whelm  with  eloquent  abuse 
A  pippin  so  delicious. 
And  that  old  sneer  at  Mother  Eve, 
Is  worse  than  stale — it'^  shabby ; 
My  poor  old  Bertie,  I  believe 
You've  growing  tart  and  crabby." 

Quoth  I,  "  Sun-stinted  fruit  will  lose 
The  sweetness  of  its  savor, 
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And  I  grow  sour  if  you  refuse 

The  sunshine  of  your  favor. 

I'm  sweet  as  drops  from  Ilybla's  hive 

If  you  but  smile;  so  do,  love. 

You  are  my  Venus,  and  I  give 

The  apple  unto  you,  love." 

.She  smiled — a  more  seductive  smile 

Ne'er  came  from  Cytherea — 

But  thought  my  pseudo-classic  style 

A  most  absurd  idea. 

She  would  not  take  the  apple — she 

Was  no  pert  Pagan  Venus ; 

And  so  to  save  more  words,  d'ye  see, 

We  ate  the  fruit  between  us. 

Chambers'  Journal. — LituU's  Living  Age. 


LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— IL 


A  word  of  caution  may  be  appropriate.  Of  course,  I  am  not  suggeeting 
these  lessons  as  the  first  ones  in  the  study  of  geogi"aphy  ;  they  require  some 
maturity  of  mind  and  some  previous  training.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  this 
department  of  geography  ought  never  to  be  put  first ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
thus  put,  is  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  many  of  our  so-called  primary 
geographies.  Whenever  this  department  of  the  study  is  properly  taken  up,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  beginning  it  than  that  which  I  have  already  suggest- 
ed. If  the  lessons  already  indicated  are  mastered,  the  purely  geometrical  part 
of  the  work  is  done  ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  the 
Earth. 

First  of  all,  the  pupil  should  now  be  trained  to  conceive  of  the  Earth  on 

Iwhiah  he  treads,  as  a  sphere,  swinging,  unsupported,  in  space,  and  surrounded 

[on  all  sides  by  sky  and  stars.     This  will  be  more  or  less  difficult  according  to 

[the  degree  of  power  and  culture  belonging  to  the  pupil's  imagination.  It  .seems 

[to  me  that  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  if  you  can  lead  your  pupil  to  a  just 

conception  of  the  terms  up  and  down.     By  a  sufficient  number  of  illustrations 

and  examples,  lead  him  to  say,  and  to  understand,  that  down  is  in  (he  direction 

of  the  Earth's  center,  and  UP  is  in  the  direction  aicay  from  the  Earths  center.. 

He  will  then  see  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  bodies  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  Earth  from  himself  have  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  for  they  are  no  more  ready 

to  fall  up  towards  the  sky  on  that  side  than  on  this  side.     A   magnetic  globe 

may  be  useful  in  treating  this  matter  ;  and  yet  the  objects  on  the  lower  side  of 
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the  o-lobe  hanu'  down  with  respect  to  tlie  Earth,  however  correct  their  positii)n 
may  be  in  respect  to  the  globe.  This  may  cause  you  trouble  ;  and,  if  you  can 
o-et  the  unaided  imagination  to  stretch  away  and  think  of  the  Earth  itself, 
that  is  better. 

Peter  Parley's  little  stanza  : — 

"The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air  ; 
The  sky  extends  around  it  all, 
And  stars  are  shining  there," 

expresses  the  true  conception  admirably,  if  the  sense  of  the  words  is  ftxlly 
grasped  by  the  imagination  ;  at  lea.st,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  the 
little  stanza  did  for  me,  as  a  child. 

I  will  shortly  indicate  some  proofs  of  the  Earth's  sphericity  ;  but  first,  if 
we  have  the  conception  of  the  Earth  as  a  sphere,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the 
definitions  of  the  common  terms  used  in  mathematical  geography.  The  fol- 
lowing terse  statements  will  bo  perfectly  comprehensible  to  any  one  who  is 
master  of  the  previous  lessons  ;  and  they  are  given  in  the  true  logical  order. 

The  Earth's  AXIS  is  the  line  about  which  it  turns  daily.  The  poles  are 
tlie  points  tchere  this  axis  cvfs  the  surface.  The  EQUATOR  is  a  great  circle 
jyerpendicular  to  the  axis.  PARALLELS  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor. The  TROPICS  are  parallels  23 ^>°  from,  the  Equator.  The  POLAR 
CIRCLES  are  parallels  231°  from  the  poles.  MERIDIANS  are  great  circles 
'passing  through  the  poles.  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator .  measured  on  the  circumference  of  a  meridian.  Longitude  is  dis- 
tance east  or  v:est  from  a  given  meridian,  measured  on  the  circiimferevce  of 
the  equator,  or  on  that  of  a  parallel. 

In  treating  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  we  deal  with  the  ciycuvw-rences 
of  all  these  circles  ;  these  circumferences  go  around  the  Earth,  but  the  circles 
themselves  sro  through  the  Earth.  Latitude,  meaning  breadth,  and  Longitude, 
meaning  length,  began  to  be  u.sed  when  that  part  of  the  Earth  which  men 
knew  anything  about  was  longer  from  East  to  West  than  from  North  to  South. 
The  following  inferences  may  now  be  drawn,  and  stated,  with  reasons  for  them  : 
these  reasons  I  leave  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  discover  from  what  has  been 
given  already. 

1.  The  circumference  of  the  equator  is  equi-distant  from  the  poles. 

2.  The  circumferences  of  all  meridians  are  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
the  equator  ;  hence,  all  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal  to  degrees  of  longitude  on 
the  equator. 

3.  Parallels  diminish  toward  the  poles  ;  hence,  their  circumferences  di- 
minish ;  hence,  degrees  of  longitude  contain  fewer  miles  as  we  go  from  the 
equator. 
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4.  Degrees  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  60°  contain  just  one-half  a)= 
many  miles  as  those  on  the  e<iuator. 

The  pupils  may  now  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  word  Zonc^  the  names 
of  the  several  zones  and  their  situation.  Help  them  to  discover  the  width  of 
the  several  zones,  and  to  state  it  either  in  degrees  or  in  miles  ;  remembering 
that  a  degree  of  latitude  contains  about  69  J  miles. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Earth  is  a  sphere  ;  its  average  diameter  is  7,912 
miles  ;  and  its  circumference  is  a  little  less  than  25,000  miles.  There  are 
many  proofs  that  the  Earth  is  a  sphere  ;  we  will  state  six  of  them. 

1.  The^urface  of  the  Earth  is  ahcaijs  found  to  rise  up  between  two 
(Tistant  points.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  fact.  When  a  ship  sails 
out  of  port,  its  masts  are  always  in  sight  a  longer  time  than  the  hull ;  this 
Avould  not  be  the  case,  if  the  larger  hull  had  not  sunk  behind  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  sea.  So,  sailors  on  a  vessel  approaching  land  always  see  the  tops 
of  distant  mountains  or  of  tall  buildings,  before  they  see  the  low  shore  which  is 
nearer  to  them.  Again,  when  we  climb  a  high  hill,  or  a  tall  building,  we  can 
see  more  of  the  Earth's  surface  than  we  can  at  its  foot.  This  would  not  be 
true,  if  the  surface  were  a  plane ;  it  shows  us  that  we  can  see  over  that  portion 
of  the  surface  which  swells  up  between  us  and  the  more  distant  objects. 

2.  JHen  have  many  times  sailed  around  the  earth  ;  and  stars  in  the 
northern  heavens  gradually  aj^proach  the  harizon,  ichilc  those  in  the  southern 
heavens  (jradually  rise,  if  we  go  towards  the  'south  ;  the  opposite  is  true  \f 
■tte  go  towards  the  North.  These  statements  need  to  be  put  together,  for  men 
have  sailed  around  the  Earth  only  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east ; 
but  when  we  travel  in  the  other  direction  the  appearance  of  the  stars  that  we 
have  described  proves  that  the  Earth  is  round  in  this  direction  also  ;  and  this 
appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  traveling  over  a  cm-ved  surface. 

3.  The  Earth's  shadoic,  as  seen  on  tlie  moon  when  it  is  eclipsed,  is 
always  ciradar.  Now  this  could  not  be,  if  the  Earth  were  not  a  sphere  ;  for 
a  sphei-e  is  the  only  body  that  casts  a  shadow  whose  section  Is  always  a  circle.: 
but  this  we  see  to  be  true  of  the  Earth  in  whatever  position  it  may  be 
placed. 

4.  The  telescope  shows  the  other  planets  to  he  spheres;  and,  by  analogy, 
ire  may  infer  tluit  the  Earth  has  the  same  sluipe  as  i^s  fellow  planets.  The 
Earth  moves  about  the  sun  like  the  other  planets,  and  turns  on  its  axis  like 
them  ;  this  we  are  sure  of ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  was  not  shaped  like 
the  rest. 

5.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Earth  was  once  in  a  jittid 
.ttate  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  it  must  have  taken  a  spherical  form.  Fluids,  when 
left  t-o  themselves,  always  take  a  globular  form.     Let  a  little  wat^er  drip  from 
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the  end  of  a  needle,  and  sliow  this  ;  or  turn  a  little  mercur}-  on  a  table,  or  tell 
the  children  how  shot  are  made,  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

G.  Men  arc  ohliged  to  alloio  for  the  c%irvaturc  of  t)ic  Earth's  surface, 
in  digging  canals  or  malcing  aqueducts.  If  in  an  ordinary  canal,  the  bottom 
should  be  a  true  plane,  the  canal  would  be  found  to  decrease  in  depth  towards 
its  ends,  until  it  would  come  to  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  To  keep  the  true 
curvature  of  the  earth,  the  bottom  of  a  canal  one  mile  long  must  be,  at  one 
end,  about  8  inches  below  the  line  indicated  by  a  spirit-level  placed  at  the 
other  end. 

The  roughness  of  the  Earth's  surface,  especially  in  hilly  countries,  will 
always  present  a  difficulty  to  the  conception  that  the  Earth  is  a  sphere.  This 
article  is  long  enough  already,  but  I  will  say  something  about  that  difficulty 
and  how  to  meet  it,  in  the  next.  I  have,  tried  to  make  my  statements  very 
plain  and  simple  ;  but,  if  any  of  my  readers  find  difficulty  in  understanding 
fully  anything  that  I  have  said,  or  if -new  difficulties  present  themselves  which 
I  have  not  thought  of,  let  the  Schoolmaster  know  about  it,  and  I  will  try 
to  help  you.  E.  c.  H. 

Normal,  July  4.  1871. 

FLORICULTURE. 


Queried  a  fellow  teacher  :  "Do  you  believe  in  the  use  of  flowers  for  a 
school-house  and  yard?"'  '-'Certainly  I  do."  '-And  why?"  "For  the  good 
influence  Nature's  beautiful  forms  exert  upon  the  minds  of  all  her  children.''' 
"Nothing  else  ?"  My  interrogator  was  evidently  a  Yankee,  and  to  answer  his 
questions  fairly  would  only  lead  to  ncAV  ones,  so  I  plead  a  prior  engagement 
and  now  give  my  thoughts  to  the  Schoolmaster. 

Every  teacher  who  will  succeed  must  love  his  pupils  sincerely.  If  he  does 
not  find  it  in  him  to  do  this,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling ;  and  any  hypocritic-al 
pretense  of  love  begets  only  dislike,  for  children  cannot  be  deceived  in  this. 
He  must  seek  to  bring  his  colder  and  more  reasonahle  affections  up  to  the 
warm  bubbling  point  of  those  of  his  ardent  sanguine  young  disciples.  He  must 
be  on  the  alert  for  every  opportunity  to  transfuse  their  free  life  into  his  own 
existence,  and  feel  himself  a  boy  again,  sharing  their  joys,  troubles  and  tasks. 

There  are  few  things  connected  with  school  life  that  helps  to  associate 
together  teacher  and  pupil  as  friends  with  a  common  interest :  that  give  them 
a  "fellow-feeling"  so  necessary  for  the  pleasure  of  all  who  are  much  in  each 
others  company.  In  his  studies,  though  the  pupil  regard  the  teacher  as  a  val- 
uable counseHor  and  true  friend,  he  cannot  but  feel  t]ii>  aulf  <^f  position  sep- 
arating them. 
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At  play  he  must  to  some  extent  feel  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  even  though  no  restraint  be  enforced. 

Can  not  the  simple  beauty  and  delicious  fragrance  of  some  hardy  flower- 
ing plants  be  equally  enjoyed  and  admired  by  all,  and  thus  become  a  bond  ol" 
union  between  teacher  and  pupil,  sweeter  and  stronger  than  any  other  source 
of  pleasant  recollections. 

Many  of  our  school-houses  and  surroundings  seem  as  chcerles.s  as  though 
arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  oftenders  who  arc  g-uilty  of  being 
found  of  the  schoolage  ;  and  that  too  in  communities  in  which  dwellings  are 
surrounded  by  trees  and  decorated  with  some  of  the  choicest  plants. 

This  probably  results  from  the  fact  that  school  work  is  not  a  payimj  em- 
ployment, and  is  not  made  the  dufy  of  any  one  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

To  a  great  extent  improvement  of  school  grounds  must  be  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  either  personally  or  through  his  influence,  with  the  Board;  and  as 
most  teachers  in  our  villages  are  employed  for  the  school  year,  much  may  be 
done  by  acting  early  in  the  matter.  When  you  go  to  your  work  in  September 
or  October,  see  that  the  fence  and  gates  (better  stiles)  are  in  such  condition 
that  all  quadrupeds  may  be  kept  without  the  enclosures  of  your  school  yard. 
Invite  the  pupils  to  assist  you  some  Saturday  in  preparing  and  manurinij  beds 
for  some  of  the  hardier  annual  flowering  plants,  and  some  bulbs. 

If  you  have  no  seeds  at  hand,  borrow  from  your  own  pocket  the  small  sum 
nacessary  for  procuring  them,  with  a  few  dozen  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocusses  and 
narcissus,  which  should  be  planted  and  protected  during  winter.  If  your  school- 
house  will  protect  from  solid  freezing  you  might  plant  part  of  these  latter  in 
crayon  boxes  for  winter  flowering  in  the  school-room.  They  will  be  a  source  of 
joy  the  whole  winter  and  a  thing  of  beauty  for  near  a  month  in  time  of  blooming. 

Toward  spring  let  your  pupils  prepare  an  entertainment  in  the  form  of 
an  exhibition,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  buying  trees,  flower 
seeds,  and  such  reference  books  as  are  most  needed  in  school.  Get  a  few  cat- 
alogues of  some  responsible  florist,  as  "Vick's  Floral  Guide,"  so  that  the  older 
pupils  may  learn  how  to  cultivate  flowers  ;  and  assign  to  each  class  or  division 
of  school  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  that  each  pupil  may  display  his  genius 
in  laying  out  and  nursing  a  few  lines  of  flowers.  Many  annuals,  foremost 
among  which  stands  Phlox  Drummondi,  will  make  a  nice  show  before  the  close 
of  the  spring  terlu,  if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  start  them  in  heat,  and  with  Sweet 
Peas  planted  early  make  a  splendid  ornament  all  summer  and  autumn,  till  the 
frost  king  breathes  death  upon  them. 

But  some  teacher  asks  '•  Will  it  pay?"  I  an.swev  it  will  pay  a  fourfold  re- 
ward.    If  he  will  put  in  an  hour  of  his  spare  time  each  day  in  the  season  for 
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work,  it  will  pay  in  the  influence  for  good  upon  his  own  health  ;  for  he  will 
elose  his  school  in  June  looking  as  strong  and  healthy  as  a  sunflower,  instead  of 
rewjmbling  a  cellar  grown  verbena. 

It  will  pay  in  the  increased  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  his  school,  for  young 
children,  like  those  of  older  gi-owth  are  more  easily  coaxed  than  driven  into 
punctuality  ;  and  pleasant  school  a-ssociations  are  a  sweetened  bait  constantly 
held  out  to  their  longing  spirits.  It  will  pay  in  the  reacting  influence  upon 
many  homes  in  your  vicinity  whose  only  charm  consists  of  a  place  to  sleep, 
f^oraething  to  eat  and  wear ;  and  often  the  pupils  at  school  are  not  the  ones  in  a 
community  most  educated  by  a  live  working  teacher.  It  will  pay  in  the  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  influence  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  true  education  as  learning  the  multiplication  table  or  working  cube  root^ 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  employment  for  busy  hands  in  play-houses,  and 
as>«ists  in  the  work  of  governing  as  much  as  in  that  of  educating. 
Maroa,  July  15,  ]871. 


RIPRAPS. 


Promises  of  amendments,  made  by  children — what  do  they  amount  to 't 
Compelling  a  boy  to  beg  pardon,  publicly,  upon  his  knees,  was  a  mode  of 
discipline  adopted  by  some  instructors  of  the  olden  time.  A  lad  so  treated 
must  have  risen  to  his  feet  in  a  rebellious  mood. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him,  if,  instead  of  rendering  mere  lip-ser- 
viee,  he  could  have  been  caused  to  form  and  express  an  earnest  purpose  of 
amendment.  His  resolve  might  have  been  a  weak  one,  unfit  to  withstand 
the  first  breath  of  temptation  ;  but  feeble  resolves  and  broken  vows  often 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  noble  character.  If  an  infant  would  not 
begin  by  uselessly  tossing  its  little  limbs,  it  might  never  learn  to  walk ;  if  a 
young  ofi'ender  will  not  begin  with  futile  and  inadequate  plans  of  reform, 
he  runs  a  double  risk  of  ultimately  yielding  his  whole  nature  to  the  sway  of , 
unbridled  appetite  and  impulse. 

When  men  build  a  fort  in  deep  water,  they  begin  by  throwing  out  boat- 
load after  boatload  of  loose  stones  to  form  the  platform  upon  which  a  stately 
and  splendid  structure  may  be  reared;  this  foundation  is  called  a  riprap. 
So  a  child,  under  judicious  guidance,  may  be  persuaded  to  cast  resolve  after 
resolve  into  the  depths  of  his  nature.  The  first  good  resolution,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  may  sink  down  fkr  beneath  the  plane  of  that  conscious 
volition  which  inwraps  the  human  soul  as  ocean  envelopes  earth  ;  but  they 
will  not  sink  in  vain  ;  they  will  constitute  a  sure  foundation  for  strength  and 
loftiness  of  character. 
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As  I  sat  alone  the  other  morning  in  my  school-room,  a  little  girl  came 
in  ;  not  a  very  bad  girl,  but  decidedly  fond  of  play.  "Emma,"  said  I,  "arc 
you  going  to  play  with  Julia  to-day  ?"  "No,  sir,"  she  answered,  promptly 
and  freely.  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  play  upon  the  first  opportunity, 
and  yet,  in  my  view,  her  transitory  purpose  of  doing  right  afforded  an  ad- 
vantage worth  the  seizing. 

The  insincere  promises  extorted  by  threats  and  force,  may,  in  spite  of 
their  attendant  evils,  result  in  greater  good  than  harm.  The  nature  of  the 
means  employed,  occasions  a  most  dangerous  revulsion  of  feeling;  the  prom- 
ise, though  merely  "from  the  teeth  out,"  is  calculated  to  exert  a  favorable  in- 
fluence. To  strike  a  balance  between  the  good  and  the  evil  is  often  a  dis- 
tressing problem.  MuuniYSBORo',  III.,  July  1,  1871. 


LETTER  FROM  LAKE  MAGGIORE. 

Normal,  III.,  Ju?j  10,  1871'. 
Editor  Schoolmaster  : — The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Met  calf,  v/ill  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  his  numerous 
friends.  j.  w.  c. 

Luixo,  (Lake  IMaggiore.)  June  4,  1871. 
Jf'/  Dear  Friend  : — 

'•"  '"  *  *  Well,  this  is  June. 
The  Normal  work  drav/s  near  its  close  for  the  year,  lleviews  are  becoming 
more  prominent.  The  charming  mild  days  are  commented  upon  with,  expres- 
sions of  longing  for  their  continuance  till  after  the  examination.  The  Seniors 
have  found  the  middle  of  their  themes — not  without  well  defined  apprehensions 
that  c-ertain  sonorous  passages  that  have  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  time,  will 

come  back  under  a  bold  dele  of  purple  ink.    Mr. ,  or  some  luckier  man, 

has  the  measure  (?)  of  the  young  men  of  the  class ;  and  beyond  doubt,  the  ladies 
have  also  bestowed  a  pas.«ing  thought  to  their  stage  apparelling.  ]May  you 
reachers  be  very  considerate,  and  may  the  tailor  and  mantua-maker  give  the 
young  people  y?<.s.     '•'         *         *         ■■'         ■■'■ 

Paley  says  of  certain  creatures,  "They  arc  so  happy  they  do  not  knoAv 
what  to  do  with  themselves."  I  have  been  willing,  nay,  have  jDurposed,  to 
lead  from  day  to  day,  and  from  point  to  point,  in  this  chance  tour,  a  life  as  happy, 
and  perhaps  as  careless  as  the  ephemera  of  which  he  spoke, — and  it  Juts  been 
lull  of  real  gladness,  ily  friends  said  the  right  thing  when  they  jointly  and 
-everally  said  "Go,  go."  Whether,  as  oiie,  in  unbounded  enthusiasm  declared, 
■it  will  be  the  making  of"  me,  I  will  not  be  so  serious  as  either  to  affirm  or 
deny.     3Iy  health  and  physical  strength  have,  with  only  two  or  three  days  ex- 
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-^epted,  been  equal  to  the  riding  and  sight-seeing  demanded  of  me,  and  at  no 
time  fur  six  7nont?is  Letter  than  to-day.  Do  you  know  how  glad  I  am  to  write 
that  ? — Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  have  attempted  all  that  I  would. 
Tiad  I  been  really  a  strong,  well  man.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  take 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  Vienna  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  campanile  of  San  Marco. 

These  views  I  was  afraid  to  earn  by  the  requisite  climbing  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  steps  and  so  I  made  the  maps  and  the  veritable  streets  and  canala, 
and  churches,  galleries  and  shops  of  those  cities  as  communicative  toward  me 
as  possible.  But  I  did  mount  to  the  roof  of  the  Milan  cathedral ;  nor  am  I 
likely  soon  to  lose  the  impressions  received  from  two  hours  enjo^Tnent  of  the 
marble  marvels  which  I  there  saw.  Let  no  one  who  has  read  of,  but  ha.s  not 
seen,  the  famous  churches  and  cathedrals  of  these  old  cities  imagine  that  all 
the  sculpture  and  painting,  frescoing  and  bas-reliefs,  carving  and  gilding,  do 
really  conduce  to  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  It  may  be  going  too  far  if  I  add 
that  all  these,  and  even  the  shrines  of  solid  silver  which  enclose,  and  the  gems 
which  (as  in  mockery  of  man's  essential  life)  are  set  upon,  the  bones  of  de- 
parted  saints,  seem  to  me,  meant  rather  for  some  sinister  end.  I  have  seen 
those,  who,  however  superstitious  they  may  have  been,  appeared  truly  devout. 
Every  movement  from  the  time  their  finger-tips  touched  the  holy  water  at  the 
font  on  entering  the  church,  until,  through  forms  of  kneeling,  crossing,  chant- 
ing and  the  rest,  they  had  prepared  themselves  to  leave  the  place,  spoke  of  real 
conviction.  Must  I  say  it,  these  cases  have  been  less  numerous  than  I  sup- 
posed.    *         *         *'       *         *         * 

I  alluded  to  the  sculpture  on  the  cathedral  in  Milan.  Some  have  called 
this  too  much  of  the  gingerbread  style.  It  may  be  so.  For  a  church,  I  am 
inclined  to  assent  to  the  criticism.  Each  side  of  the  vast  roof  is  (what  they 
sometimes  term  it,  I  believe)  a  flower  garden.  You  walk  about,  however,  on 
noble  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  solidity  of  the  walls 
and  balustrades  and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  statues.  Some  of  them  the  pro- 
duct of  the  most  renowned  sculptors — and  you  feel  a  real  satisfaction  in  meet- 
ing the  claim  of  your  guide  for  a  franc,  when  you  learn  that  he  has  mounted 
the  same  flit^hts  daily  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  pointed  out  Canova's 
fine  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  fifty  thousand  enthusiastic  visitors  before  you. 
Your  fifty  centimes,  (only  a  dime  you  know.)  paid  for  a  ticket,  will  help  pay 
for  a  statue.  It  seems  as  though  they  might  need  a  good  many  vLsits  yet ;  three 
thousand  more  statues  are  to  be  added  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  beautiful  con- 
ception of  the  artist  will  not  be  realized  yet  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years? 
At  present  eighty-five  men  are  employed  in  the  work  of  completion. —  Within, 
is  truer  cjandeur.     A  nave  150  feet  in  height  and  35  in  width,  with  two  aisk* 
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on  each  side,  supported  by  more  than  50  cohimns,  each  8  feet  in  diameter  !  I 
assure  you  the  effect  is  magnificent.  I  went  the  third  time  that  I  might  see 
and  feel  the  grandeur.  One  thing  I  longed  for,  viz  :  the  music  I  had  heard 
four  days  earlier  in  Old  Saa  Marco,  in  Venice. 

To  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  Leipsic  and  London  my  mind  runs  daily  in 
review  of  symphony  and  chant,  solo  and  mighty  chorus,  organ,  and  bands  of 
wonderful  artists.  We  in  America  have  met  Ole  Bull,  and  here  and  there, 
another  lone — I  had  almost  said,  homesick — 'star.'  But  what  think  you  the 
trained  iirtists  are  when  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their  peers  !  You  have 
heard  of  the  new  opera,  Lohengrin  ?  At  Berlin  we  saw  Wagner,  its  author. 
In  Vienna  we  saw  and  heard  Lohengrin.  The  opera-house  itself  is  superb. 
May  it  be  your  fortune  one  day  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  it. 

I  must  not  try  to  tell  you  of  mountain  scenery,  although  I  have  passed 
over  the  Sommering  and  threaded  the  forty-five  tunnels  between  Bologna  and 
Florence.  It  is  too  early  to  talk  of  grand  scenery  till  we  have  tried  the  Simplon, 
toward  which  we  start  to-morrow.  Lake  Como  is  charming.  If  I  had  not 
seen  it  I  should  certainly  say  the  same  of  Lugano.  Terraced  mountain  sides, 
quiet  nooks  far  up  the  heights,  rich  villas  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  little 
patches  of  wheat  not  worth  an  hour's  labor  of  an  Illinois  farmer,  yet  trim  and 
picturesque  in  the  setting,  marvelous  gardens,  whose  wealth  is  only  hinted 
when  I  name  magnolias,  aloes,  camellias,  oranges,  lemons,  and  the  most  won- 
derful of  roses — white,  yellow  and  pink,  deep-red,  and  even  purple ;  statues  from 
the  hand  of  Canova  and  souvenirs  from  Pompeii  and  Ijgypt ;  a  towering  cliff 
springing  skyward  all  bare  and  grey — oftener,  rounded  slopes  whose  retreating 
sides  wear  the  look  of  green  velvet,  so  small  and  dense  appear  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  cover  them,  all  these  in  sunlight  and  in  moonlight,  I  have  seen, 
chiefly  while  skimming  along  the  surface  of  these  enchanting  waters. 

As  I  write,  the  waves  of  Lake  Maggiore  arc  striking  audibly  to  my  ear, 
against  the  noble  wall  which  protects  the  little  ai'tificial  cove  in  front  of  my 
hotel  in  Luino.  Eain  has  fallen  quite  steadily  for  four  hours  ;  and  at  inter- 
vals, ever  since  we  left  Milan — Friday.  On  ten  or  more  of  the  highest  hills 
are  seen  the  pure  vestments  of  winter.  But  these  were  from  this  present  storm. 
Shall  we  find  sleighs  on  the  Simplon  ?  All  beyond  to-day  is  new  till  we  reacli 
Cologne.  Thence  we  move  somewhat  quickly  to  London.  We  must  sec  Ed- 
inburg  and  Glasgow — and  America  by  and  by.  A  kind  greeting  to  all  who 
ask  concerning  your  and  their  friend,  Thomas  Metcalf. 


•'Let  the   soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad  *  *  4:  'pj^g  school- mas- 

ter is  abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier 
in  full  military  array." — Lord  Brougham. 
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Most  of  our  teachers  are  enjoying  their  long,  summer  vacation  ;  some 
are  away  at  the  mountains  and  the  lakes,  and  by  the  sea  shore,  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  health ;  some  are  devoting  their  time  to  study  and  preparation 
for  higher  places,  increased  usefulness,  and  better  pay;  others  are  supple- 
menting their  salaries,  never  too  large,  by  engaging  temporarily  in  other  busi- 
ness. Success  to  all  of  them.  The  business  of  teaching  has  its  dark  side, 
and  its  discouraging  aspects ;  we  dwell  upon  these  quite  enough ;  it  will  be 
well  euough  to  set  off  the  advantages  of  vacation  against  some  of  them. 
What  other  business  affords  such  ample  time  for  recreation,  improvement  nr 
additional  compens:ition  ? 


Mr.  Darwin's  recent  book  is  making  quite  a  flutter.  Atheistic  Scientists, 
and  those  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  called  Scientists,  shout  as  though 
the  foundations  of  Revelation  and  Christianity  were  about  to  be  overturned. 
And  weak-kneed  theologians  are  so  much  disturbed  as  to  indicate  that  they 
more  than  half  fear  for  the  ground-work  of  their  faith.  But  thoughtful 
and  well-balanced  men  who  accept  Piovelation,  ''  possess  their  souls  in  pa- 
tience," knowing  that  no  truth  which  can  be  demonstrated  from  nature  can 
be  antagonistic  to  the  truths  of  Pievelation ;  still  they  will  not  be  in  haste  to 
accept  theories  for  truth,  until  they  are  more  satisfactorily  proven  than 
Mr.  Darwin's  seems  to  be,  as  yet.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Brothers  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book  by  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton,  which  is  said  to  deal  with  this 
topic,  and  others  that  are  agitating  the  thinkers,  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Those  who  acknowledge  Dr.  McCosh's  ability  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  will 
be  prepared  to  believe  that  he  has  written  something  worth  the  reading. 
His  book  is  entitled,  "  Christianity  and  Positivism;"  we  have  not  yet  seen  it. 


The  City  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  terrible  sufferer  from  yellow  fever.  This 
city  has  always  been  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates. Although  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  never  before  assumed  an  epidemic  form.  In  the  latter  part  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  disease  suddenly  made  its  appearance  among  the  people  living  in 
hovels  on  the  river  front.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  the  shipping 
from  Paraguay.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  in  some  I'cspects  quite  different 
from  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  although  resembling  it.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  it  became  alarming;  and  by  the  4th  of  April,  it  was 
estimated  that  from  20,000  to  30,000  had  died,  out  of  a  population  of  225.000. 
About  the  1st  of  May,  the  disease  seemed  to  be  abating ;  the  fugitives  began 
to  return,  and  business  to  be  resumed.  But,  in  a  few  days,  it  became  more 
viclent  than  ever,  and  all  communication  between  the  cit}^  and  Montevideo 
was  prohibited.  The  mortality  has  sometimes  been  as  great  as  700  daily : 
among  the  victims,  are  several  Americans.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  made 
themselves  very  iiseful  in  nursing  the  sick;  but  many  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  performance  of  this  Christian  duty.  Curiously  enough,  not  a  single 
death  occurred  on  ship-board ;  and  there  were  but  very  ievf  cases  on  the 
shipping. 
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There  is  a  remai'kublc  palace  at  Saratoj:^a  Springs.  It  has  hitely  been 
enlarged  and  refitted,  at  a  cost  of  §100,000 ;  of  this  large  sum,  $40,000 
were  spent  for  furniture  alone.  The  main  saloon  is  carpeted  v*ith  450  yards 
of  French  moquette,  at  a  cost  of  8G  per  yard.  The  dining  hall  is  100  feet 
long,  by  40  feet  in  width;  it  is  most  elaborately  decorated,  and  its  floor  is 
covered  with  a  "  gorgeous  Royal  Milton  carpet  of  the  most  flaming  colors.'' 
This  house  is  built  and  conducted  for  hushtess  purposes ;  in  the  slang  of  the 
gambling  iratrrnity,  it  is  a  "  den  of  the  tiger,"  or  club-house  for  gambling. 
lion.  John  Morrissey,  M.  C.  for  New  York,  is  chief  proprietor;  he,  how- 
ever, has  sold  out  half  the  busines.s  recently  for  -5100,000  cash.  Does  any 
one  exclaim,  '■  What  a  disgrace  that  such  a  man  should  be  legislator  for  this 
great.  Christian  country  !"  True,  0  grumbler,  but  remember  that  our  legis- 
lators are,  and  always  will  be.  as  good  as  the  majority  of  their  constituents. 


President  llaymond  of  Vassar  College,  in  his  late  Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
uttered  the  following  opinion  of  a  man  whose  sayings  and  authority  are 
often  quoted  :  '•  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  a  genius  for  speculation,  second 
barely  to  that  of  any  living  man.  is  singularly  deficient  in  practical  sagacity, 
and  has  never  in  all  his  life  conducted  a  practical  issue  to  a  successful  re- 
sult." We  have  seen  similar  opinions  of  Mr.  Mill,  expressed  in  other  very 
respectable  quarters,  of  late. 


Mr.  Sykcsy  has  been  a  member  of  the  Normal  School  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  came  in  from  teaching  a  country  school,  and  was  impressed  with 
the  superiority  of  Normal  methods,  both  in  mastering  a  subject,  and  in 
teaching  it  to  others.  Ilis  funds  ran  short,  and  so  he  left  the  Normal  and 
took  a  school  last  5-ear.  He  had  been  quite  a  successful  student,  and  had 
some  good  ideas  on  teaching.  What  a  pity,  his  common-sense  was  a  little 
lacking  I  The  school  he  engaged  was  in  a  community  where  the  people  were 
disposed  to  be  critical,  but  were  really  desirous  to  have  a  good  school.  Ou 
his  first  appearance  before  his  school  and  his  assistant  teachers,  ho  began  by 
informing  them  that  perhaps  they  thought  they  had  seen  a  gjod  school,  but 
they  were  mistaken ;  he  would  show  them  what  a  good  school  was.  He  got 
through  his  term;  but  vi^e  understand  he  is  in  quest  of  a  school  for  next 
year. 


We  have  received  an  able  paper  for  our  September  issue  on  Denomina- 
tional Schools,  presenting  another  side  of  the  question.  We  are  glad  to  have 
this,  and  wish  all  the  friends  to  remember  that  our  columns  are  open  for  dis- 
cussion on  live  educational  issue-. 


CiriOAGO. — Schools  closod  the  last  day  of  June.  The  weather  seemed 
to  be  particularly  propitious,  the  .scorching  days  delaying,  till  the  close  of  the 
term,  to  oppress  us.  At  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  High-school 
four  hundred  sixty-five  boys  and  girls,  the  large  majority  girls  however,  pre- 
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sented  themselves,  all  but  nineteen  of  whom  were  successful,  the  average  for 
admission  being  seventy.  One  school  sent  a  class  of  fifty-five  and  all  were 
admitted,  the  largest  class,  we  believe,  that  ever  entered  from  any  one  school. 
There  were  twenty  candidates  for  the  Normal  school,  seven  of  whom  were 
admitted.  Those  who  graduated  from  this  school  were  also  required  to  reach 
a  certain  standard  in  an  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  course.  As  a 
consequence  the  graduating  class  is  in  great  demand  whenever  vacancies  oc- 
cur in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers.  Each  of  the  district-schools  had  some  ap- 
propriate exercises  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  High-school  held  forth  in  the  afternoon  in  Farwell  Hall 
to  a  crowded  house.  In  the  evening  the  alumni  danced,  ice  creamed,  and 
sociabled  till  long  in  the  small  hours.  Thus  ended  the  school  year  of  1870-71. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  generous  offer  of  the 
Michigan  Central  H.  E,.,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  New  England 
air  and  scenery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  favors  will  be  bestowed  in 
future.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  be  appreciated  and  will  do  a  vast  deal 
toward  recuperating  the  exhausted  bodies  and  minds  of  the  recipients. 

Texas. —  Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  | 

Austin,  Texas,  June  20,  1871.      j 

Competent  teachers,  male  and  female,  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructions  in  its  public  free  schools  or  of 
coming  to  the  State  for  that  purpose,  are  requested  to  communicate  in  writing 
with  the  undersigned,  stating  the  length  of  experience  which  they  have  had 
in  teaching,  the  school  or  schools  in  which  they  have  taught,  whether  they 
hold  a  certificate  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class,  and  if  so,  from  what  State. 

Each  ap:  licant  will  also  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  this 
State  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  class  of  certificate  to  which  ho  or 
she  may  be  entitled. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  of  the  first  class  is  $110  per  month,  of  the  sec- 
ond class  S90,  and  of  the  third  class  §75  per  month  U.  S.  currency. 

Any  other  information  desired  will  be  promptly  furnished  from  this  ofiSce. 
J.  D.  DeGiiess,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Kentucky. — The  next  annual  session  of  the  "  Kentucky  State  Teach- 
ers' Association"  will  be  held  at  Paris,  August  8th,  1871.  The  order  of  ex- 
ercises is  as  follows : 

1.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

2.  Enrollment  of  Members. 

3.  Election  of  Members. 

4.  Address — Curriculum   of  study  prepar.atory  to  entering  College,  Prof.  J.   N. 
Bradley. 

5.  Best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  Prof.  Chas.  PI.  Theis. 

6.  Best  method  of  teaching  English  Grammar,  Prof.  J.  B.  Tliarp. 

7.  Address — Female  Education,  Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  D.  D. 

8.  Reports  of  schools  by  counties. 

9.  School  discipline,  Pi  of.  W.  B.  Haywood. 

10.  Evils  of  teaching  facts  merely  as  contra-distinguishable  from  truth,   Prof.  L. 
Wagner. 

11.  Practical  Education,  Prof.  N.  K.  Davis. 

12.  Power  of  thought,  Prof.  A.  F.  Williams. 

13.  Use  of  text  books,  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Chase. 
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14.  Hours  of  study,  Prof.  R.  W.  McRery. 

15.  Teaching  as  a  profession,  Col.  R.  D.  Allen,  Jr. 

16.  Should  the  sexes  be  educated  together?     Prof.  J.  H.  Fugua. 

17.  Importance  of  introducing  the  Bible.  Prof.  W.  W.  Oardner. 

18.  Legal  duties  of  commissioner,  Tim.  G.  Needham,  Esq. 

16.     The  legal  duties  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  Hon.  Robert  Richardson. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  will  extend  gratuitous  eatcrtainments  to  the  uicni- 
bers.  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  public  lines  of  transportation  for  the 
conveyance  of  delegates  to  and  from  the  Convention  at  half  the  usual  rates. 
The  Association  is  composed  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  together  with  such 
others  as  the  Board  may  invite  to  become  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  common-schools  in  the  State. 

\Vc  feel  authorized  to  say  thnt  the  Board  of  Education  will  cordially 
invite  all  teachers  present  to  seats  ia  the  convention. 

H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Sec.  J.  B.  Thakp,  President. 

3I1SSISSIPPI. — S.  Gr.  Garman,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Miss.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  McLean  Co.,  111.  The  Miss.  Normal-school  was 
organized  in  November,  1870,  with  Mr.  Garman  as  Principal.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  made  by  the  State  Legislature.  It  is  located  at 
Holly  Springs  in  buildings  belonging  to  Shaw  University.  Mr.  Garman 
comes  among  us  with  marks  of  hard  work,  but  a  bright  countenance  and  good 
prospects  for  the  future.  Educational  interests  in  Mississippi  have  much  to 
accomplish,  and  the  friends  may  see  dark  times  ere  their  fond  hopes  are  real- 
ized, but  with  stich  men  as  Mr.  Garman  in  the  school,  and  E.  P.  Hatch, 
Supt.  Pease  and  Judge  Blackman  in  the  Board,  success  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  school  re-opens  September  IS.  One  hundred  and  three  students  are 
already  enrolled  for  that  term. 

And  so  the  Normal-school  establishments,  so  long  ago  initiated  by  Fath- 
er Pierce,  in  Massachusetts,  seem  bound  to  go  on  and  prosper. 

Iowa. — Poftawattamie  Co.,  is  growing  rapidly ;  the  number  of  schools 
having  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  have  improved  in  an  almost  equal  ratio.  The  country  school-houses 
arc  excellent  buildings,  all  furnished  nicely.  Teachers  are  well  paid  and  are 
expected  to  work.  The  wages  in  winter  average  about  S43,  and  in  summer 
nearly  !i540.  Males  and  females  arc  paid  the  same  wages,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  each  are  employed.  The  city  schools  at  Council  Bluffs,  under  the 
Superintendency  of  Mr.  Allen  Armstrong,  are  doing  excellent  work.  A  sure 
indication  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  disappearance  of  private 
schools  in  his  city.  Much  of  the  success  on  the  western  border  must  be  due 
to  the  efficient  and  wide  awake  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  G.  L.  Jacobs. 
It  does  not  take  long  for  a  live  man  in  the  educational  field  to  make  his  power 
seen  and  felt. 


Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  diod  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  July 
ist.  He  gr-idtiated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  with  George  Bancroft  and  Caleb 
Cashing,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  74th  year.  Mr.  ]\Lny  had 
an  extensive  reputation  from  his  connection  \  ith  educational  and  philan- 
thropic movements;  h?  was  a  co-worker  in  Massachusetts  with  Horace 
Mann,  and  for  a  time  was  Principal  of  the  oldest  Normal  School  in  America, 
— the  school  now  located  at  Framingham.  Mass. 
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PROGnAMME  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIOXAL 

ASSOCIATION,  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  AUGUST  22,  23  AND  24,  1871. 

MEETINGS    TO    BE    HELD    IX    THE    POLYTECHNIC    BUILDING,    CORNER    CHESTNT^T 
AND    SEVENTH    STREETS. 


TUESDAY,    AUGUST    22d. 
10.00  A.  .M.,  Meeting  of  the  General  Association  for  organization.     Brief  Address. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 
11.00  A.  51.,  Meeting  of  Sections  for  Organiz."tion. 

Recess. 
SECTION    MEETINGS. 
I. — Dqjartmcnt  of  Higlior  Education. 
2.30  p.  M  ,  Re-port  on  Academies  and  High  Schools  as  Prcparatonj  Schools  for   Col- 
leges, by  Llewellyn  Pkatt,  of  Illinois.     Discussion  of  same. 
3.30  p.  J^i.,  Superior  Instruction  in  relation  to  Universal  Education:  John  Eaton,  Jr., 
of  Washington.     Discussion  of  same. 

//. — Normal   Section. 
2.30   r.  ii  ,  Paper  by   R.    Edwards,  President  Illinois  Normal  University,  on  Ilodcl 

Schools  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools. 
Discussion  of  the  same,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Prin.  St.  Louis  Normal  School  : 
J.  H.  IIoosic,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Wm.  F.  PiiELrs. 
Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Winorfa,  Minn.  ;  Dr.  Sangster,  Prin.  Normal  School, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

III. —  Superintendents'    Section . 
2.3(\  p.  M.,  Paper  by  J.  D.  PHtLr.RiCK,  of  Massachusetts,  on  The  Normal-School  Froh- 

lem. 
3.50  p.  M.,  Discussion  of  same. 

1  V. — Elenientarj/    Section. 
2.30  p.  M.,  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  :  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio. 

Di.scussion  of  the  same. 
4.00  P.  M.,  Method  of  Teaching  Language  :  Prof.  I).  H.  Crlttenden,  of  New  Vork. 

Recess. 
8. 00  P.  M.,  Address  by  W.  G.  Eliot,  of  Mi.ssouvi  :  Subject — Education  in  large  Cities. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23d. 

SECTION  MEETINGS. 

J. — Dejjarfhient  of  Hiijlier  Edurnflon. 

9.00  A.  .M.,   Mode-n  Mathematics  in  the  Collage  Course :  T.   11.   Saffori;),   of  Ulinoi.s. 

Discussion  of  same. 

10  30  A.  M.,  Report  on  rronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  : Tyler,  of  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  .same. 

Jl. — Normal  Serf  ion. 
g.oo  A.  :.i..  Paper  by  Charles  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  A   Good  Sgstem  of 
Normal  Schools.     Discussion,  by  Geo.  M.  Gage,  of  Minnesota ;  W.  T.  Lucky,  of 
California;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  and  others. 

III. — Super  in  te.ndev  As'    Section . 
g.oo  A.   M.,   Discussion  upon  CompuLtory  Education. 

I Y. — E lementarif   Section . 
9.00  A.  IL,  Methods  of  teaching   Draiving  :    IIe:vRV  C.   Harden,   of  Massachusetts. 

Discussion  of  same. 
10.30  A    M.,  Philosophy  of  jfethods:  JoiiN  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York.     Discus- 
sion of  same. 

Recess. 
GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
2.30  p.   M.,   Discussion — Hon- far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  education  if  her  chil- 
dren at  public  rosi?  N.  Bateman,  of  Illinois  ;   PI.  E.  Harrington,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  W.  T.  Harris,  of  ?iIis5ouii ;  W.  Vv''.  Folwell,  of  Minnesota. 
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5.00  p.  M.,  Miscellaneous  business  and  election  of  officers. 

Recess. 
S.oo  I".   M.,  AA'\re&%  M^on  National  Compulsory  System  of  Education  impraclicablc  and 

un-American:  J-  P.  WicKKRSiiAM,  of  I'cnnsylvania. 
0.3-)  P.  M-,  Discussion  of  same,  led  by  S.  Fallows,  of  Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24th: 

SECTION  MEETINGS. 

I. — Dcpartmait  of  Hifjhnr  Erlnration. 

9.00  A.   M  ,  3Ieihods  of  Teaching  Natural  Uistory :  N.  S,  Shaler,  of  Massacbusetli. 

Discussion  of  same. 
10.30  A.  M.,  CoUejc  Degrees  :  W.  W.  Folv.kll,  of  Minnesota.     Di.scussion  of  same. 

II. — Xormal  Section. 
9.00  A.  >i.,  Paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  on  Principles  and  JUethodi. 
their  character,  place,  and  limitation,  in  a  Normal  Coume.     Discussion  by  M.   A. 
NnvELL,  of  Maryland;  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Indiana;  and  others. 
///. — Supcrhitc n denln'   Section. 
9  ozi  A.  M.,  Essay  on  School  Attendance,  !;y  J.  H.  Creery,  of  Maryland. 

/ Y. — Elernf.iitari/   Sfclinn. 
9.&0  A.  M.,  Melhodi  of  Teaching   Geography :  Mary  Howe  .Smith,  of  New  Y'^^rh. 

Discussion  of  same. 
10.30  a.  m.,  Discussion — Wlial  coiuilitutes  a  go<fd  Primary  Teacher? 
11.30  a.  m.,  Miscellaneous  business  and  election  of  officers. 

Recess. 
GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
_.3'j  V.  M,  Paper  by  A  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio  ;  Subject — Place  and  Use3  of  Text  Boolt. 
3.00  1'.  M.,  Paper  by  Thomas  Davidson  of  Missouri :  Subject — Pedagogical  Bibliog- 
raphy— its  possessions  and  its  wants. 
3.30  p.  M.,  Paper  by  Alfrjed  Kirk,  of  Illinois :  Subject — What  Moral  uses  may  the 

Recitation  subserve  ? 
4.00  1*.  M.,  Discussion  of  Mr.  RiCKOFF's  paper. 

Recess. 
S.oo  P.  M.,  Address :  J.  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 

All  the  hotels  of  St  Louis  have  reduced  their  rates  to  persons  attending  the  Con- 
vention.    Railroads  and  steamboats  will  return  delegates  at  reduced  fare. 
T.  L.  PICKARD,  Pres.  Nat.  Ed.  .Ass'n.  "1 

ELI  T.  TAPPAN,  Cor.  Sec.  Higher  Ed.  Sect. 
S   H.  WHITE,  Pre=;.  Xormal  Section.  |    Executive 

Vv'.  D.  HINKLE,  Pres't  Supts.'  Section.  f  Committee. 

B.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  V.  P.  Elementary  Sect.     | 
W.  T.  HARRIS,  Pres.  Local  Committee.  j 

IllIxN'CIS. — The  commencement  of  the  Illinois  State  Xorcial  University 
occurred  the  last  week  in  June.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  our  "Illinois 
.Virmal." 

The  meetinjc  of  the  Society  of  School  Principals,  at  Ilockford.  111.,  wa? 
enthusiastic  and  ought  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results.  In  the  next 
No.  of  the  ScnooL?.iASTER  we  shall  present  the  proceedinj^s  in  full.  We 
reirret  being  compelled  to  postpone  to  Sept.  the  publishing  of  the.se  proceed- 
infs.  The  Executive  Committee  deserve  the  warm  thanks  of  all.  Xo  one 
knows,  till  he  has  tried  it,  the  work  attending  the  labors  of  such  a  Committee. 
If  we  mistake  not,  no  small  part  of  the  success  at  Rockford  was  due  to  the 
eneriry  of  that  indefatigable  man,  Prof.  J.  H.  Blodgett.  In  perseverance  and 
enterprise  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  he  has  no  superior  v-ithin  our  acquaint- 
ance. 
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Bloomington. — Since  our  last  correspondence  the  schools  of  this  city 
have  closed,  nearly  all  giving  some  entertainment  of  a  public  character  in  the 
form  of  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Ward-schools  closed  on  the  15th,  in  ordei*  to 
give  the  teachers  and  scholars  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  class  from  the  High-school  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth. 

The  Grammar-class  of  the  High-school  under  the  direcion  of  Miss  F. 
T.  Gee  gave  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  at  the  Academy  of  JIusic  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  consisting  of  declamations,  recitations,  together  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  the  short  space  allowed  to  particular- 
ize I  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  treat  which  everybody  and  his 
friend  enjoyed  to  such  a  high  degree. 

The  morning  of  the  16th.  the  interesting  epoch  to  the  class  which  wad 
to  bear  the  honors  of  the  day,  at  last  arrived  and  with  it  had  gathered  a  host 
of  friends  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Among  the  marked  attention  paid  to 
this  exercise  was  the  adjournment  of  court.  Among  the  honored  guests  on 
the  stand  were  members  of  the  bar,  judges,  members  of  the  ]joaru  of  Educa- 
tion, ministers  of  the  Gospel,  reporters  for  the  press,  etc. 

The  class  consisted  of  five  members  :  Mi.sses  Mabel  li.  ITetherington  and 
Kate  H.  Morrison,  and  Messrs  John  W.  Williams,  Hamilton  Spencer,  jr., 
and  Marshall  N.  Williams,  each  of  which  did  honor  to  himself  and  friends. 
Prof.  Mar^h  then  addressed  the  class  in  a  very  brief  but  impressive  niannei". 
Major  Packard,  as  Pres.  of  the  Board  of  Education,  then  addressed  the 
class  and  delivered  to  them  their  diplomas. 

In  the  evening  the  graduates  held  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  Prof. 
Etter,  which  was  largely  attended.  S.   E.  R. 

Perry  County. — August  li,  B.  G.  Boots,  County  Si^pt.,  will  begin  at 
Tamaroa.  a  County  Institute,  to  continue  four  vrccks.  lie  will  be  assisted  by 
teachers  who  have  had  large  experience  in  institute  work. 

Marion  County. — Salem  is  erecting,  at  a  cost  of  SlG,000,  a  handsome 
school-house  with  eight  rooms,  to  be  completed  Oct.  1.  II.  A.  Coolidge  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  schools.  Salem  is  :;ure  of  good  schools  vnth  Mr.  C.  as 
Supt. 

Aurora,,  III. — T.  H.  Clark,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  Principal  of  Ottawa, 
has  been  called  to  the  Aurora  High  School  with  a  salary  of  'jl.GOO. 

The  papers  containing  first  days  proceedings  cf  Principals'  meeting  at 
Rockford,  were  entirely  exhausted,  but  a  stamp  sent  to  Jas.  H.  Blcdgett, 
Bockford,  to  pay  postage,  will  secure  report  of  the  last  two  days. 

State  Nokmal  U.n'ivkrsitv,         ) 
Normal,  111.,  June  9th,  187 1.  f 
The  undersigned  hereby   express    their    intention    of  being  present    at   the   State 
Ten.cliers'  Institute,  to  be  held  liere  in  August  next,  beginning  on  Monday,  the  7lh  of 
that  month,  and  tv>  give  instruction  as  required.  Richard  Edward;;, 

Edwin  C.  IIev/ett, 

JOSLrPH   A.    SeWALL, 

Albert  Stetson, 
John  )V.  Cook, 
Henry  McCormick. 
It  is  also  expected  that  Prof.  Metcraf  v.ill  return  from  Europe  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  Institute. 

Note. — By  mistake,  the  notice  in  the  Schoolmaster  for  June,  makes  the  session 
of  the  Institute  begin  on  the  14th  of  Aug^ust.     It  should  have  been  as  above,  on  the  7th. 

Richard  Edv.'ards,  Pres. 


f 
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Current  Itsms. — The  Pope  completed  the  25th  year  of  his  pontificate  on- 
the  16th  of  June  ;  his  reign  ha.s  been  longer  than  that  of  any  other  Pope  since 

St.  Peter.    Perhaps  it  is  longer  than  St.  Peter's  ! The  Versailles  Assembly 

recently  passed  a  resolution  for  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  cessation  of  the  civil  Avar; 

the  vote  stood  417  to  3 Jeff.  Davis  and  Robert  Toombs  have  lately  been 

talking  treason,  according  to  reports  in  the  papers. Mr.  Grote.  the  author 

ofG-rote's  History  of  Greece,  is  just  dead;  he  was  77  years  old. Bret 

Harte  goes  to  Newport  this  summer.     Will  he  give  ua  a  new  poem  showing 

how  the  aristocrats  gamble  a:  d  swear? Several   of  the  stock-jobbers  in 

New  York  attempted  a  "corner"  in  Rock  Island  R.  R.  stock  the  other  day, 
but  were  unable  to  "stand  from  under,"  and  so  were  crushed.  "We  are  very 
sorry — that  it  didn't  crush  more  of  them  ;  we  are  not  sorry  when   gamblers 

are  beat  at  their  own  game. Will  Horace  Greeley  be  our  nest  President? 

Froude,  the  historian,  is  coming  to  America  this  summer,  so  it  is  said. 

The  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Terra  Haute  has  135    names  of  regular 

students  on  its  catalogue  for  last  year. There  are   reports  of  a  terrible 

famine  in  Persia;  many  children  are  said   to   have  been   killed,  and  their 

bodies  eaten  as  food  ! Wm.  Carleton.  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  donated 

850,000  to  the  college  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  and  it  is  hereafter  to  be   known 

as  "Carleton  College." Ohio  has  a  new  law  that  text-books  shall  not  be 

changed  more  than  once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  by  a  two- thirds  vote- 

of  the  school   boards Horticulture  is  to  be   taught  in  the   Cincinnati 

schools. Rhode  Island  has  passed  a  law  allowing  SIO  traveling  expenses- 

a  quarter,  to  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  residing  from  it  five  miles  or  more. 

R.  I.  has  adopted  a  system  of  town  superintents  of  schools. Tho  late 

i)r.  S.  H.  Taylor,  of  Andover,  left  an  unfinished  Greek  grammar  which  will 
be  completed  by  his  son,  and  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tnylor  &;  Go. 

Prof.  Andrew  F.  Ross  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  College, 

New  Athens,  0.,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  State. Geo.  P.  Beard, 

a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  one 
of  the   State  Normal  Schools,  of   Missouri.     L.  B.  Kellogg.  Principal   of 

Kansas    State    Normal    School,    has    left   the    profession. Prof    L.    EL. 

Pearl,    late    Principal    of   the  Normal    School   at   Johnson.  Vt.,  has  beec 

appointed  Principal  of  the  Normal  Scliool  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. Hon. 

Iliram  R.   Revels,  late   Senator  from  Miss.,  has  been  unanimously  elected' 

President  of  Alcorn  University,  ?>assissippi. Almost  the  entire  Sophomore 

class  in  Iilichigan  University  attended  a  menagerie,  to  the  neglect  of  a  recita- 
tion. They  were  promptly  suspended.  Several  of  the  Freshmen  did  the- 
same  witli  the  same  result. Two  prize  fighters  in  New  York  City  have- 
been  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  §1.000.  If  the  fine 
is  not  paid  they  are  to  lie  in  prison  another  year.     The  umpire  in  the  fight 

was  visited  with  a  penalty  one-half  as  heavy. If  collage   boys  cannot  go 

to  a  circus  when  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  men  cannot  indulge  displays  of  the 
manly  art  of  self-defense,  we  fear  our  revolutionary  patriots  fought,  bled  and 

died    in   vain.     Isn't  this   the    "19th    century?" Tea   can   be  brought 

from  Canton  to  Chicago  in  40  days  at  a  cost  of  4-}  cents  per  Ib-^ 
while  it  takes  120  days  and  a  cost  of  5-'  cents  per  lb.,  to  bring  it 
to  New  York  by  the  Suez  route ;  so  say  the  Chicago  papers. The  val- 
uation  of  New   York   City   in   18G0  wa.?  $-450,700,000:  in.  1870  it  was 
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$1,047,427,049.  Of  tliis  vast  sum,  §840,000,000,  or  more  tlian  three-fourth?. 

is  in  the  hands  of  18,000  persons. The  Legislature   of  Arkansas  havu 

passed  a  bill  establishing  a  State  Industrial  University  with  a  Normal  depart- 
ment.    The  location  of  the  school  is  to  be  determined  on  the  third  Monday 

of  September  next. Wisconsin  is  about  to  open  another  Normal  School,  at 

Oshkosh. The  well  known  New  York  publisher,  D.  Appleton,  has  given 

the  town  of  the  same   name  in   Missouri,   820,000  for  a   school-house. 

Samuel  ^Yilliston,  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  offers  his  purse  of  $500,000  to 
Amherst  College,  the  conditions  being  that  the  name  be  changed  to  "Williston 
University, The  Normal  School  building  in  Sau  Jose,  Cal.,  is  progress- 
ing, and  Avill  be  so  far  advanced  that  the  next  session  of  the  school  can  b 

held  there.     It  is  a  beautiful  structure. Arrangements  are  being  made  to 

celebrate  the  centennial  birthday  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  which  will  occur  on  the 

21st  of  August. Sir  John  Ilerschel,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  son  of 

liim  who  discovered  the  planet  called  by  his  name,  died  on  the  12th  of  May. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  addressed  the  graduating  class  at  Princeton.  Hi.. 

High  School. Gov.  Butler,  of  Nebraska,   was  convicted  on   the  school 

fund  charge,  by  the  court  of  impeachment. Erastus  Corning  has  given 

$200,000  to  found  an  Episcopal  Eemalo  College  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Yassar 
Cornell  and  Corning,  their  monuments  will  be  more   lasting  than  brass  i 

marble  can  build. It  is  said  that   Capt.   Richardson,  of  San   Francisc 

has  given  0250,000  for  a  College  of  Mining,  Civil  Engineering  and  Arch: 
tecturc,  to  be  located  in  Chicago.  The  Trustees  of  J.ake  Forest  Universii 
control  the  donation. 
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Chicago,  111., 29,3S.o     24      27,022  :  2.i,032  0(3        7,807  J.  L.  Pickard. 

Indlanapoli.s  Ind. 4,079     15  3,758  3,.i7:i  !)4-3        332  A.  C.  Shortrid^e. 

Dubuque,  Iowa, 2,022     20  2,489  I    2,201  f  8-4  Tho.s.  Hardie.  ' 

Kacine,  Wis., 2,170     ■2'i  :,416  ]    1,342  ;  9-5     '        99       519  G.  J.  Albee. 

AVest  and  South    )  ,  ,,,„  ,  „oo  on-;  i  o^     '      "na       007   fJ-  H.  Blodgett. 

Rockford,  Hi  ,       I  ^'^'"  ^''^-^  '       ^^-^  :  ^'^     ,      -'^^       -^^io.  F.  Barbour. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa, 743,     20     j  633  i       606  1  9.5-9        198!       186  L.  M.  Hastings. 

Macomb,  111., 0671     20     ;  531  i       501  !  91-3;        51,       272  M.  Andrews. 

Faribault,  Wis., 529      20     ■  443  '       410  I  93     !          5!       17.5  W.  U.  Edward*. 

Mar.^halltown,   Iowa,...        500      20  443  '      4:2  !  92-8  J        08         97  Chas.  Ilobii).«on. 

Sterling,  2d  Ward,  111.,..       410      20  282  2G7  |  24-6  {        29        113  H.  P.  yrench. 

Lansing,  Iowa, 3.5S  329  293  SO      S.  S.  Henderson. 

BelTJdere.  Ill '      26$      22  207  2.39  81-9          3.3        122  H.  .T.  Sherrill.     _ 

ILLIXOIS  NORMAL. 


PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY,  1      ^.j,-.,  ...,       f      WKIGIITOXIAX  SOCIETY, 

W.  C.  Griffith.        j  ''^' '''     \  R.  MoRr.is  W.^ter-m.vx. 

The  exercises  of  the  Wrightonian  society  at  the  regular  meeting,  on  tl 
evening  of  June  17th.  were  of  a  high  order,  showing  that  a  long  year  i . 
hard  work  in  the  school-room  had  not  dampened  the  ardor  for  society  work. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  Wrightonians  and  citizens  from  Bloomino'ton  anl 
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\  Normal.     As  tlic  critic  for  the  evening  was  absent,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smitli,  of  the 
!J  class  of  '70,  was  appointed  by  the  president  to  act  as  critic  pro  tn))ji)ore. 
)  Among  the  exercises  Avas  a  contest  between  members  of  the  Grammar 

j  and  High-school,  and  Normal  departments,  and  the  decision  given  by  the 
j  judges  was  in  every  instance  in  favor  of  the  Grammar  and  High-schools. 
I  Messrs.   Ilayburn  and  Hunter,  from  the  High  and    (irammar   schools 

1  respectively,  debated  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  Dougherty  and  Burchsted, 
from  the  Normal.  Many  good  points  were  adduced  on  both  sides,  but  we 
thought  the  decision  justly  rendered  in  favor  of  the  first  two  speakers. 

31iss  Alice  Chase,  from  the   High-school,  and  Miss  Hattie  Wight,  from 
I  the  Normal,  read  essays,  noticeable  as  being  well  written  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated.    The  music  of  the  evening  consisted  in  a  piano  and  violin  duct,  by 
Miss  Eldredgc  and  Mr.  Putney;  a  quartette  and  a  vocal  duet,  by  singers  from 
i'loomington. 

I>uring  irregular  business  Mr.  John  Stapleton,  previou.?ly  appointed  as 
!  one  of  a  committee  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
"Wrightonian  exhibition,  held  sometime  ago,  to  the  purchasing  of  pictures, 
reported  that  the  committee  had  procured  two  pictures ;  one,  Indian  Tele- 
graphing, the  other,  Beethoven,  and  the  price  for  each,  respectively,  was  518 
and  $25.  These  pictures  have  been  placed  in  the  hall,  and  add  much  to  its- 
general  appearance.  Some  books  have  also  been  purchased  for  the  library 
recently. 

The  critic  gave  a  very  good  report,  commendable  for  good  advice  and 
uragement  to  Wrightonians. 

Messrs.  Paisley  and  Underbill  justly  merit  a  goodly  i  egree  of  praise  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  administered  corporal  punishment  to  the 
.  Wrightonian  carpet.  ^Ye  were  favored  in  being  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  cleansing  process,  v.diich  took  place  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Univer- 
sity, On  the  grass,  and  can  conscientiously  and  unscrupulously  recommend 
these  gentlemen  for  positions  demanding  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
tliroughout  the  state  and  land,  forever.     Ail  hail  ! 

Mr.  E.  11.  Kimbrough  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Wrightonian 
society,  and  Mr.  Frank  C  llichey,  president  of  the  Philadelphian  society,  for 
the  fall  term. 

On  the  evening  of  June  24th  a  union  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall 

■  the   University.     Many  of  the  old  students  had  returned,  and  there  was 

;od   audience  in  attendance.     The  music  of  the  evening  was  an  instru- 

ital  solo  by  jMrs.  Lillie  Moffatt,  an  instrumental  duet  by  iMiss  Eldredge 

,   '    Mr.   Putney,  and  a  vccal  duet  by  Messrs.  Putney  and  Waterman.     Of 

'  first  of  these  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  one  of  Mrs.   Moifatt's  best 

jS,  and  -'a  word  to  theAvise  is  sufficient."     All  those  present  commended 

-ccond,  and  of  the  third  it  was  quite  generally  acknowledged  that  Mr. 

::ey  rxpaited  himself  well,  while  .Mr.  AVaterman  gave  cnual ppr^plcuUij  to 

.Miif,  also;  and  it  was  perceptible  that  his  former  efforts,  combined  with 

■n\Ci  already  mentioned,  of  his  associate,  were  in  no  danger  of  occultation 

iie  concomitant  circumstances  ! 

Mr.  Polhemus  gave  an   oration   on  "Freedom,"  and  Mr.  Yoder  another 
■•Public  Life."     Both  contained  much  of  value,  and  were  listened  to  at- 
.  ivcly  by  the  audience. 
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Misses  Mann  and  Shaver  read  essays,  the  first  named  being  on  "Light 
.entering  makes  the  darkness  visible,"  the  second,  "The  Marble  waiteth." 
These  two  exercises  evinced  much  care  in  their  preparation.  Miss  Shaver, 
ill  very  pleasing  language,  spoke  of  the  good  effect  of  faithful  work  in  the 
societies,  and  in  behalf  of  the  class  of '71  addressed  a  few  words  of  parting 
.to  the  members  of  both  societies. 

The  other  exercises  consisted  in  the  reading  of  the  union  paper  by  Miss 
Kay  and  Mr.  Holcomb,  and  a  dialogue,  "The  song  of  Doubt  and  Faith,"  by 
Misses  Eldredge  and  Warne.  The  paper  was  evidently  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
the  dialogue  merited  the  praise  which  it  received. 

Thus  closed  the  society  work  of  the  school  year  of  '70  and  '71. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  AVednesday  of  the  last  week  were  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  classes  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University.  The 
Primary,  Grammar  and  High-Schools  closed  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Normal 
on  Wednesday.  Numerous  visitors  were  in  attendance.  President  Ed- 
wards' class  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
.dred  pupils,  and  Prof.  Hewett's  class  in  book-keeping  and  school-laws  were 
examined  Wednesday  afternoon. 

At  the   close  of  school.  President  Edwards  made    some  earnest   and  J 
appropriate  remarks  to  those  present. 

At  five  o'clock  the  alumni  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  faculty  f 
assembled  at  the  Normal  hotel,  and  partook  of  a  fine  supper,  the  entertain- 
ment being  varied  by  toasts  and  short  speeches.  The  old  classes  were  quite  . 
well  represented,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  that  had  called  them 
together.  It  is  by  such  meetings  that  the  friendships  of  school  life  must  bo 
kept  fresh  in  memory.  The  class  of '71  were  cordially  invited  to  be  pre- 
.•5cnt,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  desiring  not  only  to  be 
duly  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  alumni,  but  also  to  participate  in 
the  dinner  prepared  by  the  Normal  landlady,  Mrs.  Knight.  * 

Mr.  Burnham  presided  as  toast-master,  and  Messrs.  Burrill,  Gove,  Cook, 
McKim,  Philbrook,  and  others,  toasted.     Mr.  lien  C.  Allensworth  is  elected  i! 
j»resident  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  University, 
and  was  well  attended  by  the  alumni,  students  and  others.  Supt.  John 
PIuU,  the  President,  delivered  the  customary  annual  address,  and  Hon.  Peter 
Harper,  a  member  of  the  class  of  'GO,  and  for  several  years  a  resident  ofi 
Louisiana,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  condition  of  society  at  the  south,"  ' 
and  Miss  Belle  Moore,  of  the  class  of  '63,  read  an  essay  on  "Take  up  life  joy- 
fully, bear  it  on  manfully." 

The  music  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Crandell,  of  the  class  of  '69,  and 
showed  careful  practice.  The  quartette  by  Messrs.  Crandell  and  Hew  and 
Misses  Ford  and  Piawlings,  was  especially  good. 

Thursday,  June  29th,  eonmiencemcnt  morning,  dawns  bright  and  fair; 
the  sultry  weather  of  the  previous  few  days  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  cool  and  bracing  air.  At  an  early  hour  the  large  hall  was  thronged 
with  friends  of  the  graduates,  students,  citizens  of  Normal  and  Bloomington 
and  other  portions  of  the  state.  About  nine  o'clock  the  graduates  appeared 
marching  in  single  file  from  the  door  of  the  Philadelphian  hall  to  their  seats 
^n  the  rostrum.     With  President  Edwards  seated  in  the  center,  the  faculty, 
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board  of  education,  superintendents  of  county  schools,  and  other  honored  visi- 
tors, on  the  left,  and  the  graduates  on  the  right,  those  persons  taking  part  iu 
the  singing  being  seated  in  front  and  facing  the  graduates,  the  exercises 
commenced,  prayer  being  offered  by  liev.  Mr,  Webster,  the  Methodist 
clergyman  of  Normal.  Prof.  Parker  conducted  the  music,  Miss  Eldredgo 
being  pianist. 

As  a  whole  the  orations  and  essays  were  said  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  previous  years,  both  in  thought  and  delivery.     The  graduates  num- 
ber  twenty-two,  their   names  were   published   in    the  July  number  of  the  • 
Schoolmaster. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  diplouijis  to  the  members  of  the  class  by 
President  Edwards,  some  short  s^peeches  were  made  by  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton 
and  Messrs.  Gastman  and  Wells,  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Ilev. 
Mr.  Leonard,  Congregational  clergyman  of  Normal,  and  the  graduates,  board 
of  education,  faculty,  and  others,  repaired  to  the  Wrightonian  hall,  where  a 
collation  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  different  departments  of 
the  school,  the  latter  defraying  the  expense. 

After  dinner  "stones"  were  told  by  Professors  Hewett,  Sewall, 
Stetson  and  Cook,  Messrs.  Chase,  and  Moulton,  President  Edwards  acting 
.as  chairman  of  the  entertainment.  This  "story"  feature  added  no 
little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  and,  previous  to  adjournment,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  tendered  the  committee  and  school  for  furnishing  so 
good  a  dinner. 

In  the  evening  the  graduates  held  a  reception  in  the  University,  which 
was  attended  by  the  alumni,  members  of  the  board  of  education,  apart  of  the 
Wesleyan  seniors  and  faculty,  and  other  friends  of  the  graduates.  A  band 
from  Bloomington  enlivened  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  in  good  spirits.  During  the  evening  Messrs.  Miller  &  Tankersley, 
photographers  in  Blooniington,  presented  the  graduating  class  with  a  fine 
frame,  said  to  be  the  best  ever  presented  a  class  in  Normal,  containing  the 
photographs  of  the  members  of  the  class,  with  their  names  in  the  center  of 
the  group.  The  frame  will  be  hung  in  the  reception  room.  A  cabinet- 
sized  card,  being  a  fac  simile  of  the  larger  picture,  was  also  presented  each 
member  of  the  class,  by  the  artists,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  thanks 
of  the  class  are  due  Messrs.  Miller  &,  Tankersly  for  their  kindness.  At  a 
£omewhat  late  hour  the  company  dispersed,  and  thus  ended  the  school  year 
«f70and'71. 


Chambers'  Enclyclopixdia :  A  dictionar)- of  universal  knowledge  for  the  people. 
Revised  Edition.    J.B.  Lii'i'iNCOTT  &  Co.,  Fhiladelphia.  Tarts  37  to  48.  60  cents  each. 

The  publishers  continue  the  re-issue  at  the  rale  of  ahout  three  parts  a  month.  The 
same  care  in  the  revision  of  articles  and  the  excellent  mechanical  execution  which  ap- 
peared in  the  first  numbers  are  still  apparent.  The  conciseness  of  the  languajje  has  en- 
abled the  publishers  to  insert  in  each  volume  an  amazing  amount  of  information.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  teachers  and  general  readers  as  the  best,  all 
things  considered.  All  articles  requiring  it  have  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment.    The  illustrations  are  numerous  aisd  e.\ccllcnt,  and  form  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
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the  work.     We  ilo  not  see  how  an  intelligent  reader  can  get  along  without  a  copy  of 
this  or  one  equally  good.     Coming  as  it  does  v/ithin  the  reach  of  all  in  price  it  seems 


most  desirable. 


LitteWs  Living  Age  is  a  magazine  published  weekly  by  Littell  &:  Gas.',  30  Brom- 
lield  street,  Boston.  Its  pages  are  filled  with  choice  extracts  from  foreign  magazines  and 
periodicals;  its  cost  is  Eight  Dollars  a  year.  We  have  before  us  numbers  1410,  14.11, 
and  1412.  The  first  of  these  numbers  has  a  very  striking  article  fixing  the  authorship  of 
the  famous  "Junius  Letters;"  this  it  does  by  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  handwriting  : 
it  also  contains  some  able  papers  bearing  on  ]Mr.  Darwin's  theories.  Number  141 1  con- 
tains three  very  interesting  articles ;  one  is  upon  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  and  one  from 
the  Cornhill  Magazine  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  condition  of  Paris  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Communists.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  is  from  Blackicood,  and  is  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Dorking;  Reminiscences  of  aA'ol- 
unteer."  It  represents  an  old  man  in  1921,  telling  his  grandchildren  how  the  Germans 
came  down  upon  their  defenceless  country  fifty  years  before,  invaded  it,  overcame  the 
rabble  volunteer  force  sent  against  them,  and  conquered  England.  The  narrator  was 
one  of  the  volunteers  on  the  occasion,  and  relates  the  whole  afiair  minutely,  and  with 
painful  vividness.  His  picture  of  the  headlong  gatherings  of  undisciplined  militia 
strikingly  reminds  us  of  what  we  saw  in  our  own  country  ten  years  since.  The  whole  is 
veiy  clever,  and  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  England,  it  is  said.  From  number  141 2 
^ve  take  the  poem  that  we  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Sch;oolii.\ster. 

(S'cn'Z'jiier'*  J/ow?/j?j/ makes  its  regular  visits  very  promptly.  It  is  filled  with  good 
things,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  monthlies,  ah'eady,  as  we  believe 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  able,  conservative  and  orthodox  in  its  outspoken  editorials  on  social 
and  religious  questions,  and  must  carrj'  much  weight.  The  fi'equent  quotations  from  its 
editorials  that  we  meet  in  our  exchanges  are  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  nraking  itself  felt. 
The  verses  and  etchings  concerning  Nell  Latine's  engagement  and  wedding  are  a  "cen- 
ter-shot" at  one  of  the  most  disgusting  follies  of ''high-life  ;" — this  folly  is  not  confined 
to  high-life,  however  ;  "more's  the  pity.'' 

The  Clirisiian  Union,  Mr.  Beecher's  paper,  is  one  of  the  most  able,  interesting 
and  practical  of  all  our  religious  weeklies.  What  with  INIr.  Beecher's  editorials  and 
lecture-room  talks,  Mrs.  Stowe's  stories,  and  T.  K.  Beecher's  correspondence,  it  iwzx 
safely  be  said  that  the  paper  has  a  large  infusion  of '"Beecher"  in  it.  It  has  been  said, 
and  is  probably  true,  that  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  father  of  more  brains  than  any 
other  man  in  America  ;  and  so  the  abundance  of  the  Beecher  element  in  the  paper  will 
not  be  an  objection  to  readers  \f\o  like  to  have  their  minds  set  to  thinking. 


-E^^MTMEMfi^, 


Most  of  the  readers  of  the  School:.iastkr  have  occasion  to  visit  Chicago  several 
times  during  the  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  know  where  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  hotel  can  be  found.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Clifton  House,  corner, 
of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison-street.  This  house  is  not  only  conveniently  located, 
being  near  the  leading  book-houses,  but  contains  within,  all  that  one  can  desire  for  a 
temporary  home.  Col.  Jenkins  has  spent  a  life  in  the  business  and  really  does  know 
"how  to  keep  hotel."  The  clerk,Mr.H.  F.  Kittredge,  understands  the  art  of  making  guests 
happy.  We  heartily  recommend  the  Clifton  PIoiisc  for  the  best  table  and  pleasantest 
rooms  it  has  ])een  our  fortune  to  find  in  Illinois. 


THE 

Chicago    Schoolmaster. 
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Volume  IV.  SEPTEMBEK,  1871.  Number  40. 

CO-ED rCATIOX  OF  THE  SEAES.    A  NE]Y  DEPARTURE. 


Two  young-  men.  said  to  be  of  good  character  and  M-ell-fittcd,  are  re- 
ported to  have  applied  to  the  authorities  of  Vassar  College  for  admission  to 
the  lower  class.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  authorities  of  the 
College  will  take.  The  eyes  of  the  expectant  and  excited  public  are  upon 
them.  A  golden  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar 
prejudice  and  to  strike  a  telling  blow  for  the  emancipation  of  a  degraded  and 
down-trodden  ses.  By  what  right  are  young  men  to  be  denied  the  advan- 
tages which  their  sisters  sharer'  Are  the  sweet  and  gracious  influences  cf 
those  four  hundred  young  ladies,,  and  the  talents  of  that  corps  of  intelligent  lady 
professors,  all  to  be  expended  upon  one  another?  "Who  would  gild  refined  gold, 
or  add  perfume  to  the  violet  ?  "Will  not  the  great  gap  which  alread}'  divides 
woman  from  her  inferior,  continue  to  widen  under  this  one-sided  culture  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  College  was  planned  especially  for  women. 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  Amherst  were  planned  exclusively  for  men.  Shall 
the  present  age  be  trammeled  by  the  restraints  of  the  past  ?  "Would  not  the 
shade  of  Matthew  Vassar  look  smilingly  upon  a  noble  enlargement  of  his 
plan  ?  Perhaps  he  "builded  better  than  he  knew"  when  he  gave  that  mag- 
nificent fund.  Perhaps  when  all  the  men  have  become  women  and  all  the 
women  men,  he  will  be  praised  by  the  united  voices  of  both  sesi^s  instead  of 
receiving  the  faint  praise  of  an  imperfect  work,  from  one. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  course  of  study  is  planned  expressly  lor  women, 
the  argument  is  unworthy  notice.  "Who  decides  that  the  sister  shall  study 
music,  drawing,  or  painting,  and  denies  these  branches  to  her  brother  ?  "Why 
should  the  boy  be  deprived  of  the  instructions  of  Professor  Blot  when  so 
many  situations  are  open  to  male  cooks,  and  so  many  women  prove  unequal 
to  the  trying  labors  of  the  kitchen  ?  If  these  young  men,  looking  over  the 
catalogue  of  Vassar  College,  decide  that  this  is  the  educational  institution 
that  meets  their  wants,  should  grave  professors  interpose  objections,  and 
with  their  theories  of  a  proper  education,  cramp  and  fett?r  aspiring  genius  ? 
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la  regard  to  the  moral  and  sexual  bearings  of  the  question,  we  are,  of 
course,  reverent  in  treading  upon  doubtful  ground.  But  all  experience,  so 
far  as  recorded,  shows  that  in  every  case,  the  introduction  of  male  pupils  into 
a  female  college,  has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  the  great  mass  of  the  students. 
Not  only  have  the  young  men  escaped  any  injury  from  the  daily  intercourse 
of  the  class-room,  but  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  young  ladies  have  de- 
cidedly improved.  The  students  no  longer  come  to  their  classes  without 
collars,  or  with  ragged  slippers,  with  locks  unkempt,  and  fingers  and  lip& 
covered  with  ink  stains.  The  presence  of  the  opposite  sex  is  enough  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  self-respect  which  forbids  everything  slovenly  or  improper. 
Teachers  unite  in  saying  that  there  is  less  disorder  and  rowdyism,  and  that 
the  young  women  are  easier  to  control  when  young  men  are  present.  The 
disgraceful  practice  of  hazing  Fresh-women,  for  which  Vassar  has  had  a  bad 
notoriety,  will  disappear  forever  when  once  young  gentlemen  are  admitted. 
And  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  buildings  and  recitation-rooms,  suitable  ar- 
rangements can  be  easily  made  so  that  the  most  fastidious  of  mothers  can 
send  her  son  to  a  female  college,  and  be  sure  that  his  sex  will  ensure  him 
profound  respect  from  all  his  fellow-students,  and  that  his  relations  to  them 
will  be  no  more  dangerous  to  them  than  the  familiar  associations  of  a  well- 
ordered  household. 

The  time  for  this  exclusive  education  has  gone  by.  While  young 
women  clamor  for  admission  to  old  established  masculine  institutions,  shall 
Vassar,  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Oxford,  and  Rockford,  and  Troy,  deny  access 
to  the  young  men  who  desire  a  thorough  feminine  education  ?  Forbid  it, 
advocates  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  !  Forbid  it,  female  lecturers  who  know 
how  much  the  average  man  needs  the  refining  presence  and  influence  of  su- 
perior women.  b. 


DENOMINATIONAL  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Charles  E.  Hovey  used  to  say  that  the  way  to  make  an  educational  jour- 
nal of  value  and  power  was  to  state  earnestly  and  effectively  what  seemed  to 
be  the  truth  now.  If  it  was  true  somebody  would  substantiate  it ;  if  it  was 
not  true  somebody  would  attack  the  statement,  and  the  discussion  would  set 
people  thinking  and  give  life  to  the  work.  Your  opening  article  in  the  July 
number  has  at  least  one  merit  that  would  please  the  indomitable  pioneer 
worker  named :  it  will  stir  people  up.  Many  of  its  sentences  deserve  hearty 
approval,  but  some  need  toning  a  little  to  meet  actual  circumstances. 

The  possibilities  of  the  public  high-school  are  great.  The  work  actu- 
ally accomplished  in  such  schools  is  beyond  the  belief  of  many  men,  but  we 
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have  not  readied  tlie  point  where  we  can  fairly,  in  all  places  and  in  all  circum- 
.stances,  frown  upon  the  efforts  of  any  who  would  open  facilities  for  broader 
culture.  The  public  high-school  is  of  recent  growth — is  by  no  means  uni- 
form in  course,  in  management  or  even  in  the  scholarship  of  its  teachers. 

The  number  of  high-schools  that  fit  boys  for  college,  even  in  Latin,  in 
the  west  is  small,  and  you  can  count  on  your  fingers,  I  think,  all  the  public 
schools  in  Illinois  that  send  boys  ready  for  unconditional  admission  to  Harvard 
or  Yale.  ■  I  really  wish  for  the  public  information,  that  the  author  of  the  article 
on  denominational  schools  would  give  us  a  list  of  secondary  cities  and  all  other 
places  in  our  State  yearly  sending  boys  to  college  from  the  public-school,  j>''<?- 
pared. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  friends  of  liberal  culture  can  secure  the 
adaptation  of  the  local  public-school  to  their  views  far  more  easily  than  they 
can  sustain  private-schools ;  but  there  are  many  public-schools  doing  worthy 
work  that  do  not,  and  cannot,  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  respectable  mi- 
nority in  the  community.  The  remark  that  private-schools  are  no  longer  a 
necessity  may  be  theoretically  true,  but  in  practice  there  is  room  for  all  hearty 
educational  work — private  as  well  as  public.  If  I  lived  just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Bloomington  with  a  son  to  fit  for  college,  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  to 
see  the  fitness  of  the  various  replies  I  should  get  as  I  looked  for  opportunity 
for  his  education.  As  he  goes  to  the  Bloomington  High-school  where  others 
are  fitted,  he  is  sent  back  with  the  rebuff  "No  non-residents  admitted  on  any 
terms."  As  he  meets  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Schoolmaster,  he  is 
told  that  the  public-schools  will  take  care  of  him  unless  he  is  convicted  of 
crime,  when  he  can  go  to  Pontiac  to  the  Reform-school,  or  if  he  is  too  low  for 
even  a  mother's  skill  to  awaken  him,  he  can  be  taken  to  the  Jacksonville  In- 
stitution for  the  Feeble-minded. 

It  will  be  early  enough  to  denounce  all  efforts  for  carrying  on  private- 
schools,  or  even  denominational  schools,  when  the  public-schools  will  do  their 
work,  or  when  the  public-schools  that  can  do  that  work  shall  be  accessible  to 
those  who  need  the  higher  courses. 

I  confidently  expect  great  things  of  the  public  high-schools.  I  know 
that  one  of  our  Illinois  public  high-schools  is  the  best  college  preparatory 
school  in  the  State,  but  I  know,  too,  the  annual  changes  of  administration.  I 
know  that  some  high-school  principals  sneer  at  and  discourage  collegiate 
training.  I  know  that  some  [of  the  high-schools  that  fit 'boys  for  college 
refuse  to  admit  all  those  who  might  desire  to  come. 

I  do  not  believe  in  Baptist  geography  or  Congregational  arithmetic,  but 
we  must  clear  away  a  great  many  local  difficulties  before  we  denounce  individ- 
uals or  denominations,  even  who  mean  to  help  the  educational  work  in  ways 
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additional  to  ours,  even  though  the  same  exertion  on  their  part  might  seem  to 
us  to  promise  greater  results  if  combined  with  our  work. 

Jas.  H.  Elodgett. 
KocKFORP,  111.,  Aug.,  1871. 


A  UNI  VERSAL  PR 0 GRAMME  FOR  CO  UNTR  Y  SCHO OLS. 


While  speaking  of  the  value  of  a  programme  to  some  teachers  not  long 
since,  one  of  them  asked  if  I  could  not  give  them  a  general  programme — one 
adapted  to  all  of  the  country  schools.  I  replied  that  such  a  thing  was  not 
possible.  But  since  then,  I  have  been  giving  the  subject  of  classification  more 
or  less  careful  thought.  I  have  been  observing  the  composition  of  the  schools, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  universal  programme  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  it  is  quite  practicable,  and  altogether  desirable.  If  the  classification 
can  only  be  simplified  as  I  suggested  in  my  Kotes  in  the  July  Schoolmaster 
the  programme  business  becomes  quite  easy.     And  here  is  the  programme : 


I  CLASS.    I  EXERCISES. 


A. 

M. 

9  to 

9-15 

Opening  Exercises, 

15 

to 

9-35 

C. 

Reading  and  Numbers,       ----- 

20 

to 

lo 

13. 

Geography,                ..---- 

25 

to 

10-30 

A. 

Reading  and  Spelling, 

30 

10 

10-45 

Recess,             --.-.-- 

15 

to 

II 

C. 

Spelling  and  Sentence  ^Making, 

15 

to 

11-20 

B. 

Reading  and  Phonics, 

20 

to 

11-45 

A. 

Geography  or  History,         ----- 

25 

to 

12 

Writing,            .---..- 

15 

r. 

M. 

I  to 

1-5 

Singing,            ------- 

5 

to 

1-25 

C. 

■Reading  and  Phonics,          -         -         .         .         . 

20 

to 

1-50 

B. 

Arithmetic,       ------- 

-5 

to 

2  20 

A. 

Grammar,             ------- 

30 

to 

2-30 

Music  or  Drawing,           ----- 

10 

to 

2-45 

Recess,                  -----.. 

15 

to 

3-5 

C. 

Reading  and  talks  about  Objects, 

20 

to 

3-30 

B. 

'Reading  and  Spelling, 

25 

to 

4 

A. 

iArithmetic,       ------- 

30 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  grade  or  class  will  have  one  separate  exer- 
cise in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  day.  For  the  C,  B  'and  A,  classes 
respectively  the  exercises  will  continue  20  minutes,  25  minutes,  and  30  minutes, 
except  in  the  second  division,  when  each  is  shortened  5  minutes  to  gain  15 
minutes  for  the  writing  exercises,  in  which  all  participate. 

The  text  books  for  the  three  grades  may  be  about  as  follows : 

C. — First  Reader,  Slate  and  Pencil. 
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B. — Second,  or  Third  Reader,  Slate,  Copy-book  adapted  to  the  grade, 
Primary  Arithmetic,  and  Primary  Geography. 

A. — Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader,  Slate,  Copy-book  adapted  to  the  grade,  In- 
termediate Geography  or  a  small  United  States  History,  small  Grammar  and 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  three  classes  can  all  write  at  one  and  the  same  time — the  members  of 
the  C  class  on  their  slates  from  copy  on  the  blackboard.  All  the  pupils  in 
each  of  the  other  classes  writing  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time. 

The  singing,  also  the  instruction  in  Music  and  Drawing,  can  readily  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  school. 

The  above  classification  and  programme  contemplates  a  school,  of  course, 
where  there  are  no  pupils  doing  what  is  termed  high-school  work, 

I  have  not  unfrequently  found,  where  teachers  had  written  programmes — 
and  they  are  very  few — from  35  to  40  exercises  "  billed"  for  each  day.  No 
wonder  the  poor  fellows  do  not  always  '•  find  time  to  get  around."  No  wonder 
that  parents  often  complain  that  their  little  ones  do  not  get  home  till  after  dark; 
and  no  wonder  that  a  little  time  each  day  cannot  be  found  for  some  common 
sense  teaching. 

Our  country  schools  are  wofully  in  need  of  some  re-construction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  classification.  There  is  no  kind  of  sense  in  the  very  prevalent  notion, 
that  because  the  seven  or  eight  children  coming  from  one  household,  are  of 
different  sizes  and  ages,  they  must  necessarily  each  read  in  a  book  of  a  dilFer- 
ent  grade,  must  spell  in  diiferent  classes,  all  their  school-work  must  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  their  respective  ages.  This  is  foolishness  in  the  extreme.  Let 
them  be  grouped  into  about  three  grades  or  classes  ;  let  the  studies  and  books 
of  each  class  be  the  same  throughout.  Let  the  sti'onger  help  the  weaker  ones, 
and  thereby  gain  strength  to  themselves.  If  some  of  them  complete  the  work 
of  the  grade  sooner  than  others,  if  they  arc  able  to  stand  the  tests  as  applied 
by  the  school  committee,  by  all  means  pass  them  up  to  the  higher  grade,  allow- 
ing their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  thus  to  become  the  seniors  and  helpers 
in  the  class  the  former  are  leaving  behind. 

With  such  simplicity  of  classification,  and  the  schools  operated  by  the 
above  programme,  complaints — now  common  that  a  portion  of  the  school  re- 
ceive an  undue  share  of  the  teachers  attention,  to  the  detriment  of  other  por- 
tions— will  cease  entirely  ;  and  the  teachers  themselves  will  soon  become 
strangers  to  that  very  familiar  refrain,  ''I  should  very  much  like  to  follow 
your  suggestion  if  I  only  had  more  time.  '  Oscar.  F.  McKim. 

Decatur,  III.,  Aug.  15,  1871. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— II 


We  laave  observed  in  a  previous  paper  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  most  advanced  educators,  the  Natural  Sciences  should  have  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  our  Common  Schools. 

Precisely  what  that  place  should  be,  is  a  question  which  must  be  settled 
by  observation  and  experiment.  This  important  subject  recently  (in  March 
last,)  came  before  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  a  reso- 
lution to  grant  a  small  appropriation  for  the  introduction  into  all  the  schools 
of  that  State  of  a  copy  of  the  "American  Naturalist,"  a  popular  monthly  jour- 
nal of  Natural  History,  published  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  education,  which  gave  a  hearing  to  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  at  which  remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen,  viz  :  Geo.  B.  Emerson.  LL.  D.,  W.  H.  Niles,  and  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education.  Several  letters  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  measure  were  also  read  from  well-know  naturalists  and  edu- 
cators. We  present  some  extracts  from  these  remarks  and  letters,  because 
they  embody  the  views  of  some  of  our  wisest  educational  men,  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  National  Sciences  as  a  means  of  mental  development  and  cul- 
ture, and  also  indicate  some  methods  by  which  this  important  subject  may  be 
made  practical. 

Remarks  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson.  LL.  D.  : 
"I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  education  of  every  child,  to  open  his  eyes, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  the  beauty,  properties  and  curious  structure  of  the  objects  around 
him.  This  will  lead  him  to  form  the  habit  of  observation  upon  the  simplest  objects ; 
will  add  to  his  capacity  for  observation  and  thought,  and  will  open  to  him  a  source  of 
great  and  inexhaustible  happiness  throughout  life.  A  person  whose  habits  of  observa- 
tion are  thus  formed  will  be  insensibly  led  to  occupy  himself  more  with  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  God  than  with  man's  works  and  thoughts ;  and  he  will  see  and  learn  a  thou- 
sand things,  which,  without  those  habits,  would  have  remained  unseen  and  unknown. 
To  the  future  farmer  these  habits  will  be  of  special  use.  Every  farmer  ought  to  be  an 
observer.  He  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  management  of  the  earth  lie  tills,  or  of 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  he  cultivates,  nor  how  to  provide  for  his  friends,  the  birds,  or 
his  enemies,  the  insects.  ******  -x- 

For  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a  successful 
teacher.  Not  many  years  after  I  came  into  this  town,  in  1821,  to  be  the  first  principal 
of  the  English  High-school,  I  was  one  of  a  few,  who,  meeting  first  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  united  to  form  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histoiy.  After  a  few 
years  I  became  president  of  this  society,  and  continued  in  the  office  for  some  time.  I 
did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  neglecting  my  chosen  work  in  giving  a  portion  of  my  time  to 
Natural  Histoiy.  I  needed  recreation,  and  in  what  more  suitable  form  could  I  find  it 
than  in  taking  long  walks  with  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  or  A.  A.  Gould,  or  D.  H  Storer, 
to  Roxbury  or  Maiden  Hills,  or  Chelsea  Beach,  or  a  drive  with  Trof.  J.   L.  Russell  to 
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see  Wm.  Oakes,  at  Ipswich,  or  with  Oakes  himself  to  the  Essex  woods,  or  to  examine  the 
trees  in  West  Cambridge  ?  This  was  recreation  in  the  open  air,  with  an  interesting  ob- 
ject in  view.  I  wish  that  every  teacher,  worn  with  confinement  and  anxious  toil,  could 
get  refreshment  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  teachers,  especi- 
ally females,  are  breaking  down  from  time  to  time,  for  want  of  air,  exercise  and  sun- 
shine. The  looking  for  objects  for  their  lessons  in  Natural  History  would  give  them  the 
very  variety  they  want,  for  it  would  oblige  them  to  take  long  walks  over  hill  and  through 
woods,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  shade,  to  get  these  objects. 

Knowing  the  great  value  of  something  of  Natural  History  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
education,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  every  school,  not  in  the  shape  of 
lessons   to   be   learned,  but  as  forming  the  subject  for  many  general  lessons  given  in  a 
conversational  way,  and  leading  to  conversation  in  the  school  and  at  home."     *         * 
Prof.  L.  Agassiz  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  time  seems  to  have  come  when,  to  the  received  methods  and  approved  topics  of 
popular  education,  such  branches  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  should  be  added,  as 
have  acquired  real  importance  for  the  business  of  life,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
is  only  one  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  this  most  desirable  object.  There  are  no  teachers  to 
be  had — not  enough  in  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts,  simply  to  provide  the  Normal 
schools — whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  introduce  these  studies  at  present,  and  the 
demand  is  likely  to  become  more  pressing  every  day..  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom,  therefore,  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  prepare  the  way.  For  years  past  I 
have  been  m-ging  upon  our  Social  Science  Association  the  desirableness  of  introducing 
a  complete  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools,  not  from  text  books, 
but  with  experiments  and  demonstrations  by  special  teachers  ;  and  I  now  hold  that  it 
would  be  still  better  to  organize  a  special  Normal  school,  for  the  training  of  scientific 
teachers.  The  world  will  require  them  everywhere  before  many  years  are  passed,  and  it 
would  be  fitting,  that  in  the  United  States,  Massachusests  should  set  an  example,  timely, 
in  the  right  direction.  But  even  this  must  be  heralded  in  some  way  or  other,  and  I  see 
no  better  or  more  efficient  way  than  the, circulation  of  sound  information  upon  the  topics 
regularly  to  be  taught." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  the  value  of  a  study  of 
nature  as  a  means  of  recreation  for  teachers.  This  thought  deserves  careful 
attention.  The  teacher  will  be  personally  benefitted  by  searching  after  in- 
formation in  the  field  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the  best  prepa- 
ration possible  to  direct  the  observations  of  his  or  her  pupils. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views  of  Prof  Agassiz  as  to  a  special 
Normal  school,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  Sciences  in  common  schools,  is  to  be  found  in  the  want 
of  teachers  who  are  themselves  informed  on  the  subject.  Elementary  in- 
struction on  these  subjects  must  not  be  sought  by  placing  in  the  hands  of 
children  text-books  on  Natural  History  to  be  studied  and  memorized,  but 
must  chiefly  be  obtained  by  oral  instruction  from  object  lessons,  and  the 
teacher  who  is  observing  of  natural  objects  need  never  be  in  want  of  ma- 
terial while  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  so  easily  accessable.     There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  .1  well  managed  journal  of  Natural  History,  devoted  to 
the  popular  diffusion  of  knowledge,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
in  the  land,  would  be  a  powerful  agency  in  helping  forward  the  cause  we 
have  under  consideration. 

AVhat  more  noble,  worthy  and  useful  work  could  engage  the  attention  of 
a  State,  than,  through  a  suitable  board  of  education,  to  send  out  to  every 
teacher,  if  not  to  every  scholar,  a  journal  containing  articles  on  Natural  His- 
tory, subjects  written  by  skillful  naturalists,  with  especial  intent  to  guide 
the  observation  and  awaken  the  attention  of  the  young  ? 

Another  plan  might  be  pursued  with  advantage  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  employ  a  Natural  History  teacher, 
to  have  charge  of  that  department  in  a  given  number  of  schools,  giving  les- 
sons in  each  at  certain  stated  hours.  But  for  the  most  part  our  reliance  for 
a  practical  and  successful  introduction  of  these  studies  into  common  schools, 
must  be  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  Shall 
they  then  wait  until  the  public  demands  such  qualifications  in  teachers  ;  or 
will  they  not  rather  go  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  and  be  pioneers  in 

every  work  of  improvement  and  progress  ! 

Geo.  Vasey. 

MusErM,  NoKMAi  University,  "[^ 
April  25,  1871.     j 


Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  June  20,  1871. 
Friend  Gove: 

A  shower  has  driven  me  from  my  morning  stroll  in  the  streets  and  squares 
of  this  old  city;  and,  half  German,  as  I  ought  by  this  time  to  be,  I  doff  my 
hat  and  salute  you.  '•  A  very  inconvenient  custom,  this  lifting  the  hat  at  every 
recognition  of  an  acfjuaintance  :  "  So  spoke  a  Nuremberger  with  whom  I  was 
walking  three  days  ago ;  '"Often  quite  disagreeable;  but  the  custom  is  estab- 
lished, and  we  cannot  break  it."  And  his  head  was  uncovered  twenty  times 
within  as  many  minutes.  I  observed  that  in  the  evening  twilight,  as  we  trav- 
ersed the  walks  of  a  pleasant  '-society  park,"  my  companion  seemed  just  a  trifle 
anxious  on  passing  a  pair  or  trio  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  appai-ently  fearing 
that  should  he  fail  to  recognize  a  person  whom  he  knew,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  slight.  I  may  have  misjudged  him,  but  could  in  no  other  way  account 
for  his  frequent  and  careful  peering.  Not  such  my  greeting :  I  take  my  pen 
gladly.  No  small  part  of  the  delight  furnished  me  by  this  European  tour  has 
sprung  from  my  attempts  to  picture  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  journey. 
The  picturing  is  no  doubt  spiritless  at  times,  an  a  at  times  false ;  but  friends  are 
lenient,  and  truth-seekers  have  many  facilities  now-a-days  for  correcting  a  false 
impression. 
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The  proverbially  polite  people  of  Europe  have  been  enjoying  a  very  seri- 
ous family  broil,  and  I  have  not  been  encouraged  to  look  toward  Paris.  Should 
the  growing  quiet  there  become  so  real  as  to  make  a  week's  stay  amid  the 
modern  ruins  comfortable,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  superi- 
ority of  French  etiquette.  Failing  of  that,  I  must  give  the  palm  to  England, 
where,  during  a  short  visit  of  ten  days  in  four  of  her  principal  cities,  I  ob- 
served such  uniform  courtesy,  and  evidence  of  a  postponement  of  self,  as  made 
me  feel  that  politeness  had  been  made  a  study.  But  having  said  all  this  very 
heartily  of  England,  I  cannot  say  a  whit  less  of  Leipsic  or  Berlin,  Dresden  or 
Vienna,  Venice  or  Geneva.  However  many  hotels  are  represented,  each  by 
an  omnibus,  as  the  train  arrives,  the  traveler  is  not  often  solicited,  much 
less  importuned  by  a  runner.  The  name  of  the  hotel  is  frequently  spoken, 
and  that  is  all.  If  you  nod  assent,  your  hands  are  at  once  relieved  of  valise 
and  satchel,  which,  however,  if  you  suggest  a  preference  for  it,  will  be  placed 
with  you  in  the  vehicle.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  descent  from  the  carriage 
is  made  as  easy  and  prompt  as  possible.  In  some  instances,  you  are  greeted  so 
cordially  that  you  half  suspect  you  must  have  met  the  polished  young  gentle- 
man now  before  you  at  some  date  prior  to  his  assuming  his  swallow-tail  coat 
and  white  cravat,  or  that  he  has  mistaken  you  for  a  rich  guest  of  a  former 
season  who  was  prodigal  of  his  francs  or  florins.  Of  the  three  to  five  men  in 
black  around  you,  each  of  whom,  if  the  thing  is  possible,  regrets  his  inability 
to  assume  added  anxiety  in  your  behalf,  there  is  probably  one  who  commands 
a  small  vocabulary  of  English.  You  and  he  are  naturally  grateful.  lie  is 
sorry  that  he  must  take  you  so  high  as  the  third'  floor ;  but  he  does.  And  if, 
in  default  of  your  counting  the  flights,  your  legs  could  give  testimony,  you 
would  then  and  there  believe  what  your  later  opportunities  show  you,  that  you 
are  three  long  flights  above  the  threshold.  This  is  all  right,  however,  it  being 
the  universal  mode  of  numbering  floors,  wherever  I  have  been,  on  the  conti- 
nent. You  rarely  write  your  name  at  the  office,  or  ''cassa: "  but  the  waiter, 
unsparing  of  toil,  climbs  again  to  your  room,  and  begs  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  your  name.  He  thanks  you  for  this  service,  asks  whether  you  will  have 
tea  or  sit  at  table  dlwtc — according  to  the  hour — and  retires  with  face  toward 
you,  bidding  you  good  morning  or  good  evening.  I  estimate  the  number  of 
these  gentlemen  in  broad-cloth  whom  I  have  seen  at  their  posts  in  i^ngland  and 
on  the  continent  within  ten  weeks,  in  hotel,  cafe  or  restaurant,  at  three  hun- 
dred. I  am  sure  that  only  one  of  these  was  on  duty  outside  of  a'swallow-tail 
coat;  that  was  my  little  friend  in  Leipsic,  a  lad  of  tweK'e  years,  whose  hearty 
"GutenTag"  and  "Mahlzeit" — an  almost  universal  contraction  for  "Bless- 
ings on  the  meal-time  " — are  still  in  my  ear.  The  waiter,  if  not  exceedingly 
busy,  will  have  a  hand  in  putting  your  second  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  your  over- 
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coat,  and  will  open  the  door  for  you  as  you  leave — a  few  kreutzers  or  centimes 
in  liis  grateful  palm. 

I  know  too  little  of  hotel  practices  in  America  to  warrant  my  drawing  a 
<2omparison  between  those  and  these.  Enough  for  now,  that  in  these  weeks 
my  comfort  has  been  studied  by  all  whose  place  it  was  to  serve  me,  and  that 
the  uncovered  head,  the  bow  or  courtesy,  the  quiet  manner,  the  anticipation  of 
my  wants,  and  the  uniform  reference  of  ail  to  my  choice,  have  shown  me  that 
there  is  such   a  thing  as  The  Art  of  Pleasing. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  in  the  same  vein,  that  on  entering  a  store  or 
shop  in  Leipsic  or  Berlin — perhaps  as  well  in  the  other  cities  I  have  named — 
every  gentleman  or  gentlemanly  lad  removes  his  hat  or  cap,  and  exchanges  a 
''Grood  evening"  or  otlier  greeting,  with  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant.  On 
leaving — and  this  is  the  "Frenchiest"  thing  I  have  know^n — both  say.  in  way 
inimitable  by  me — "Adieu." 

On  the  railways  I  am  happy  to  miss  the  gruff  self-importance  which  I  have 
once,  at  least,  in  my  life  discovered  in  an  American  conductor.  For  "Tick- 
ets!" you  have,  first,  the  salutes — the  right  hand  raised  to  the  visor,  and  then 
^'Billets,  bitte" — the  hitte,  I  think,  rarely,  if  ever,  omitted. 

And  now,  lest  j'ou  should  remind  me  of  "new  brooms  "or  of  "rose  tints," 
I  put  myself  on  record  as  having  seen  another  side. 

You  know  some  of  my  misgivings  at  starting  on  this  tour.  I  have  never 
for  a  minute  regretted  the  decision,  to  wdiieh  the  kind  consideration  of  my  Nor- 
mal friends  aided  me.  I  have  thanked  you  ail  again  and  again,  but  especially 
my  associates  on  the  Normal  Faculty.  May  enjoyment  crowd  the  waking 
hours  of  their  and  your  much-needed  vacation. 

With  warm  regard  I  remain  yours,  Thomas  Mktcalf. 


THE  AMERICAN IXSTITTTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


This  ancient  Association  of  Teachers — we  believe  the  oldest  in  America — 
held  its  forty-second  annual  meeting  in  Fitchburg,  Mas.?.,  on  the  26th,  27th 
and  28th  of  July.  The  attendance  was  only  moderate,  but  many  of  the  vete- 
rans of  the  school-room  were  there  ;  gray  heads  were  fashionable  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  Institute  convened  for  business  on  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday. 
In  the  afternoon.  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody  presented  the  subject  of  Kinder-gar- 
tening  ;  and  in  the  evening,  Gen.  John  Eaton  lectured  on  American  Educa- 
tion, Progressive.  As  we  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  morning,  we  did  not 
hear  these  exercises.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  William  F.  Harris,  Esq., 
of  St.  Louis,  presented  a   very  able,  philosophical  and  practical  paper  on 
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Prescript  ion  in  Modern  Education — It's  jjrovincc.  The  object  of  the  speaker 
was  to  show  the  relation  between  individual  freedom  and  the  restrictions 
necessarily  imposed  by  society ;  there  should  be  absolute  liberty  in  thought, 
but  in  action,  conformity  to  law  and  the  right.  This  relation  should  be 
learned  in  the  school-room. 

Following  Mr.  Harris'  paper,  c;ime  a  pointed,  spicy,  and  generally  just^ 
lecture  on  History/,  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  of  Boston.  He  set  out  with  the 
statement  that  5000  of  the  books  in  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, — and  those 
the  worst — are  read  more  than  the  other  150,000.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  taste  for  bad  books  is  owing  to  the  faulty  methods  of  teaching  and 
studying  History  in  schools.  He  criticised  the  text-books  on  this  subject 
without  mercy,  He  would  have  no  outlines  of  history,  etc.*  While  wc  were 
ready  to  agree  heartily  with  most  of  his  statements,  we  could  not  help  think, 
ing  that  a  few  years'  experience  in  the  actual  teaching  of  a  public  school  might 
modify  his  opinions  somewhat. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  presented  a  paper 
on  Draicing  as  a  Lranch  of  General  Education.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper,  both  humorous  and  instructive,  giving  a  picture  of  Boston  schools  as 
they  were  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  read  by  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem, 
and  was  entitled  Hoio  I  u-as  taught.  A  discussion  followed,  in  respect  to  the 
failure  of  Massachusetts  to  bring  her  facilities  for  education  to  all  the  children 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  rather  her  failure  to  bring  all  the  children  into  her 
schools.  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretai'y  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Gen.  Oliver  and  others  took  part.  Gen.  Oliver  is  employed  by  the  State  to 
collect  the  statistics  respecting  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
State  ;  and  his  picture  of  the  condition  of  children  in  the  factories  and  the 
vagabond  children  of  the  cities  was  enough  to  arouse  the  sense  of  horror  in 
the  hearer.  Those  who  heard  his  remarks  will  not  soon  forget  them.  It  was 
made  very  plain  that  a  compulsory  law  is  worth  but  little  unless  it  is  enforced 
better  than  it  is  at  present  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  evening.  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  gave  a  very  pleas- 
ing, able  and  instructive  lecture  on  Scientific  Schools  in  relation  to  Colleges 
and  High-schools.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  readings  given  by  Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston.  He  demonstrated  that  there  is  one  elocution- 
ist in  the  country  who  is  content  to  come  before  an  audience  and  read  only 
simple  selections.  It  was  furthermore  shown  that  an  intelligent  audience 
can  be  interested  in  readings  where  there  is  no  mouthing,  screeching 
nor  contortion  on  the  part  of  the  reader — where  there  is  no  "  passion  torn  to 
tatters,"  nor  any  passion  to  tear. 

On  Friday  morning,  after  some  preliminary  business,  Dr.   Richard  Ed- 
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wards,  of  Normal,  III.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Cannes  of  FaUuve  in  Teachinfj.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  lecture  was  able,  and  was  given  with  vigor.  It  was 
well  received.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  St.atc  uniformity  of 
text-hoons.  by  Warren  Johnson,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine.  He  took 
decided  ground  in  favor  of  such  uniformity,  and  proceeded  to  sustain  it,  by 
terse  and  well  put  arguments  ;  but,  as  railroad  trains  will  not  wait  for  lectures 
even,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  before  he  had  proceeded  far.  Could  we  have 
staid,  j^erJiajis  we  should  have  become  a  believer  in  his  doctrine  ;  at  present, 
we  certainly  are  not. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  gave  a  paper  on 
ohject  teachinfj  ;  much  to  our  regret,  we  did  not  hear  it.  The  Institute  re- 
elected most  of  its  principal  oiBcers — among  them,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Esq., 
of  West  Medford,  Mass.,  as  President.  Some  thought  that,  as  almost  every 
State  has  its  State  x\ssociation  of  teachers,  and,  as  the  whole  country  has  its 
national  bodies,  the  time  had  come  for  the  American  Institute  to  close  its 
work ;  and  a  direct  vote  was  reached,  aftar  much  discussion,  on  the  question 
"To  be  or  not  to  be."  It  was  unanimously,  and  enthusiastically,  voted  that 
the  Institute  should  not  die  ;  and.  if  the  exercises  of  this  meeting  were  fair 
specimens,  every  one  present  would  say  that  this  decision  was  eminently 
proper. 

Not  many  who  were  present  expressed  a  determination  to  come  to  the 
national  gatherings  at  St.  Louis.  There  appeared  to  be  two  reasons  for  this, 
viz  :  St.  Louis  is  too  warm  to  make  a  visit  to  that  city  in  August  desirable, 
and  the  meetings  occur  so  late  that  many  eastern  teachers  cannot  i-eturn  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  their  fall  terms. 


MB£FQM^8    WEF^mTMEMT^ 


By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  in  the  hands  of  its  read- 
ers, the  school  year  for  1871-2  will  have  commenced.  In  most  towns  where 
ten-month  schools  are  held,  school  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
The  teacher  has  prepared  many  plans  for  the  work  of  the  year  ;  new  methods 
are  to  be  introduced;  what  was  theory  one  year  ago  has  become  practice. 
Educational  meetings  have  been  attended  during  vacation,  and  by  contact  and 
relation  of  experience  new  life  and  increased  vigor  has  been  given  to  us.  We 
buckle  on  the  armor  with  high  hopes  and  encouraging  prospects.  Every  one 
has  within  himself  resolutions  of  improvement  in  his  own  particular  field. 
One  powerful  means  of  reform  now-a-days  is  the  press.  Every  town  in  our 
country  of  a  few  thousand  people  publishes  a  newspaper :  teachers  ought  to  re- 
member that  in  most  cases  the  columns  of  those  papers  are  open  to  them. 
Many  editors  will  not  only  give  liberty  ))ut  be  thankful  to  educational  men 
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for  practical  papers  on  the  public  school-work.  Every  weekly  paper  in  our 
land  can  and  ought  to  have  at  least  one  "  educational  column,"  and  the  school 
board  and  teachers  of  the  vicinity  should  sec  to  it  that  this  column  is  tilled 
with  sensible  matter,  such  as  will  be  read.  Write  of  the  local  school  inter- 
ests, of  the  comparative  condition  of  your  school.  If  the  people  do  not  visit 
3'our  school  as  much  as  you  wish,  you  can  write  to  them  through  your 
paper.  See  to  it,  then,  that  with  September  you  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
editor  of  your  paper  to  keep  filled  for  him  one  column  a  week  of  interesting 
school  matter. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  ha;^  recently  made  an  important  decision 
concerning  suspension  from  school  on  account  of  irregular  attendance.  In 
the  school  district  of  Dacorah  among  the  rules  is  the  following: 

"  Any  pupil  who  is  absent  six  half-days  in  any  four  consecutive  «-eeks,  (and  two 
times  tardy,  shall  be  counted  as  once  absent,)  unless  detained  by  sickness  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  schools  until  the  end  of  the  term,  or  until 
reinstated  by  the  superintendent  or  board." 

A  father  stated  that  he  kept  his  boy  at  home  to  perform  certain  labor, 
who  was  for  that  reason  absent  and  tardy  at  school ;  that  he  could  give  no 
assurance  against  the  repetition  of  the  fault,  and  claimed  the  right  to  detain 
his  child  from  school  at  any  time  for  like  reasons,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rule  and  action  under  it,  to  send  him  to  the  school. 

In  the  second  case,  the  plaintiff  had  been  kept  from  school  by  her 
parents,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  with  them  upon  a  visit.  The  parents 
represented  that  as  they  were  in  humble  circumstances,  they  could  not  leave 
their  children  at  home  when  they  made  a  visit,  and  for  that  reason  found  it 
necessary  to  take  the  child  with  them.  The  absence  for  which  plaintiff  was 
suspended  was  the  second  offense  of  the  kind  by  her  against  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

The  pupils  were  suspended,  case  taken  into  court,  appealed  to  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  result  below : 

The  court  held  : — "  Any  rule  of  the  school  not  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
children  or  parents,  or  in  conflict  with  humanity  and  the  precepts  of  divine  law,  which 
tends  to  advance  the  object  of  the  law  in.  establishing  public  schools,  must  be  consid- 
ered reasonable  and  proper. 

"  Where  a  pupil  is  present  one  day  and  absent  another  it  not  only  interferes  with  his 
own  progress,  but  also  with  that  of  the  otlier  pupils,  hence  his  constant  attendance  is  for 
his  own  interest  and  the  interests  of  the  mjIiooI.  Irregular  attendance,  tardiness  and 
truancy,  may  be  provided  against  by  such  rules. 

"  The  good  of  the  whole  school  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  advantage  of  one  pupil 
v,ho  has  an  unreasonable  father.  Upon  tlie  parent  must  rest  the  great  responsibility  of 
depriving  the  child  of  the  opportunities  of  education  wliich  the  laws  of  the  State  so 
generously  offer.  If  the  education  of  children  were  compulsorj'  upon  parents  who  could 
be  reached  by  penalties,  as  for  an  oflense,  for  failure  to  send  their  children  to  school,  in 
that  case  the  child  could  be  relieved  from  the  hardships  of  expulsion  and  the  parent 
made  responsible  for  his  acts  in  detaining  hin\  from  school.  As  the  law  now  is,  no  other 
means  can  be  devised  for  enforcing  the  rule  requiring  regular  and  prompt  attendance, 
than  the  penalty  of  expulsion." 

Many  towns  in  Illinois  have  like  rules  to  those  in  the  Iowa  district.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  wb.etlier  its  Supreme  Court  will  render  like  decision. 
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•  On  the  evening  of  July  6th,  we  left  Chicago  by  the  M.  C.  R.  R.,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  via  Suspension  Kridge  and  Albany,  after  a  very  pleasant 
ride  of  about  40  hours.  We  spent  several  days  about  Boston,  visited  New 
York,  and  New  Haven,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Fitchburg,  roamed  among  the  hills  of  Worcester  county,  and 
returned  tD  Chicago,  stronger  in  mind,  body  and  purpose,  after  a  delightful 
visit  of  four  weeks.  How  we  visited  some  of  the  interesting  objects  to  be  seen 
in  the  eastern  cities,  how  we  sailed  down  Boston  harbor  and  over  Long 
Island  Sound,  how  we  picked  blackberries  among  the  rocks,  how  we  ate  baked 
clams  at  Kocky  Point,  we  cannot  now  tell  you  ;  we  may  say  more  of  these 
thin&s  hereafter.  One  thing  is  sure  :  if,  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  and 
o-rowth  of  the  busy  west,  any  one  imagines  that  the  east  is  going  to  decay,  he 
had  better  go  there  as  we  did.  and  learn  better. 

The  proposed  new  school  law  of  Illinois,  introduced  into  the  senate  last 
winter,  deserves  careful  attention  from  the  people.  The  legislature  is  com- 
posed of  representative  men,  men  who  understand  well,  we  believe,  the  busi- 
ness of  legislating.  The  school  interests  lie  chiefly  with  the  committee  on 
education.  The  best  men  of  both  houses  compose  that  committee.  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  this  law  have  been  printed  and  circulated.  If  adverse 
criticisms  are  to  be  made,  now  is  the  time  to  make  them.  Don't  wait  till 
this  bill  has  become  a  law,  then  grumble  at  its  inefficiency.  The  School- 
master will  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  let  all  who  have 
aught  to  communicate  send  their  views  to  one  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, of  Senate  or  House.  The  warm  opposition  manifested  towards  the  bill 
at  the  E-ockford  meeting  of  school  principals  indicates  objectionable  features. 
Our  legislators  need  but  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  the  ob- 
noxious sections  may  be  removed. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Russia  has  experienced  a  radical  re- 
form. Definite  shape  has  been  given  it  in  St.  Petersburg  by  devoting  S60,- 
000  annually  to  establish  and  maintain  twenty  primary  schools.  A  high- 
school  has  been  established  at  Moscow  for  women  of  all  ages,  married  or  sin- 
gle.    The  Emperor  sanctions  and  encourages. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  July,  issued  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  especially  valuable  just  now,  from  the  fact  that  many  state 
legislatures  are  considering  compulsory  education  bills.  The  full  reports  of 
the  schools  of  Sweden  and  Norway  show  what  an  enforced  law,  of  such  a 
character,  will  do.  The  church  in  those  countries  seems  a  helper  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law. 


We  give  with  this  number  a  table  of  annual  reports  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  them.  Many  have  responded  promptly,  while  from  many 
others  we  have  not  heard.  The  Schoolmaster  will  be  glad  to  re-publish  in 
October  this  table  revised  and  enlarged.  If  errors  appear  in  this  let  us  know, 
that  they  may  be  corrected. 
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other  method  were,  saving  of  one-lialf  the  time,  securing  better  articulation, 
and  that  by  this  method  every  word  could  be  analyzed  to  its  fullest  extent. 
He  also  thought  the  system  improved  spelling  much  ;  did  not  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  transition  to  the  other  method.  Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  so- 
ciety accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  the  city  to-morrow.  The  following  com- 
mittee w^as  announced  on  revising  constitution :  Blodgett,  of  Ivockford ; 
Thomas,  of  Dixon ;  and  Tucker,  of  Lacon.  Discussion  ou  school-law  re- 
sumed. jMr.  Woodard,  senator  from  Cook  county,  xu-ged  that  the  members 
of  the  society  should  thoroughly  examine  the  proposed  amendment,  and  give 
the  result  of  their  examination  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  A  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  by  many  of  the  members  to  keep  the  interests  of  the 
schools  in  cities,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  out  of  the 
control  of  city  councils.  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  proposed  school-law,  and  report  any  amendments  tJiat  they  may 
think  best.  The  following  were  chosen  as  the  committee  :  Smith,  of  Dixon  ; 
AVells,  of  Ogle  county  ;  Col.  Potter,  of  Fulton  ;  Cutter,  of  Chicago,  and  Par- 
ker, of  Joliet.     Society  adjourned  until  7  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 

TIIURSItAY,    JULY    6tH,    1871. 

Society  called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  committee  on  nominations 
was  announced  as  follows  :  E.  W.  Coy,  Peoria  ;  J.  B.  Bathurst,  Leland  ;  D. 
J.  Poor,  Lexington.  Committee  on  finance  :  Messrs.  Etter  and  Marsh,  of 
Bloomington,  and  Walker,  of  Crest  on.  Committee  on  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution reported  the  following  amendment  :  ^4??,?/  jKi-fou  haiiiif/  the  direct 
charge  of  a  s^strm  of  schooh,  cmjilo^hi//  one  or  more  assistaitts,  or  icho 
has  hcai  principal  of  anch  a  y//sf(»)  of  nchoola,  can  Lecoine  a  member  hy  sign- 
ing these  articles  and  paying  into  the  trcaanry  lite  sum  of  five  dollars  in  one 
payment,  or  of  two  dollars  annually. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  amendment  adopted.  The  subject  of  an- 
nual reports  of  superintendents  was  brought  up.  President  read  the  article  in 
last  year's  proceedings  refening  to  that  subject.  Mr.  Powell  moved  that  the 
editors  of  the  Illinois  School  Journals  be  empowered  to  draw  up  a  form  of  an- 
nual report,  and  send  same  to  the  different  principals  throughout  the  State. 
Motion  was  lost.  Mr.  Gove  urged  the  importance  of  making  this  report. 
After  a  short  recess  jNIr.  S.  H.  White  read  a  paper  on  '-The  relative  time  to  be 
given  to  the  difi'erent  branches,  in  grades  below  the  High-school."'  In  the 
discussion  following  this  paper,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Dixon,  thought  that  a  chief 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  tliese  grades,  is,  that  the  child  be  prepared  for 
the  grades  that  follow.  Would  also  precede  text-book  work  by  oral  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  PoAvell  followed,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  paper  pre- 
sented. He  would  have  the  child  write  much  throughoxit  the  course ;  from 
the  time  he  enters  until  he  leaves  school,  composition  wnting  should  be 
kept  up.  Col.  Potter  thought  the  formation  of  moral  character  a  chief  end  to 
be  sought  in  earlier  years.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  White  was  re- 
quested to  allow  his  paper  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  educational 
journals.  It  was  voted  to  add  to  the  list  of  members  the  name  of  E.  W.  Coy^ 
it  having  been  ommitted  by  oversight  last  year.  After  recess  the  president 
announced  that  MLss  Frances  Willard  woxxld  read  a  paper  at  4  p.  m.  Messrs. 
Powell.  Bulison  and   Brydgeswere  chosen  as  a  committee  for  the  introduction 
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of  those  wanting  situations  to  those  seeking  teachers.  The  discussion  on  com- 
pulsory education  was  continued  by  Messrs.  White,  of  Peoria,  and  Cutter,  of 
Chicago ;  Piper,  of  Manchester,  Iowa  ;  Wells,  of  Ogle,  and  Powell.  The  re- 
solution was  tabled.     Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 

THURSDAY,  2   P.    M. 

Called  to  order  by  the  president.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  read 
a  paper  on  "High-school  Membership,"'  and  "High-school  Work."  Discus- 
sion by  Marsh,  of  Bloomington  ;  Kerr,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  others.  "Peo- 
ple of  whom  more  might  be  made"  was  the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  and 
well  read  paper,  by  Miss  Frances  Willard,  of  Evanston.  She  did  not  pretend 
to  say  what  the  future  of  American  women  might  be  ;  but  would  aim  to  pre- 
pare American  girls  for  whatever  American  women  might  be  called  to  do. 
Mrs.  General  Beveridge  followed,  giving  something  of  the  plan  of  the  working 
of  the  Women's  Educational  Association  of  Evanston.  Mr.  Powell  continued 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  High-school  work,  and  also  made  a  motion, 
which  was  carried,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  various  col- 
lege presidents  to  see  what  arrangements  can  be  made  to  harmonize  the  two 
systems  of  instruction.  W.  B.  Powell,  E.  W.  Coy  and  J.  B.  Roberts 
were  made  such  committee.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
Princeton.  Chair  announced  the  following  committee  on  resolutions  :  White, 
of  Peoria  ;  Hall,  of  LaSalle.  and  Sherrill.  of  Belvidere.  Adjourned  until  !^ 
a.  m.,  to-morrow. 

FKIDAV.  JULY    7. 

Called  to  order  at!)  a.  m.  by  the  president.  Meeting  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  JMr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Blodgett.  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  invited  the 
members  to  visit  any  of  the  residences  of  Roekford.  Dr.  Haven  made  an  an- 
nouncement in  reference  to  the  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave.  Mr.  Piper 
invited  all  the  teachers  present  to  attend  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  Council  Bluffs,  during  the  last  three  days  of  August.  Committee  on  nomi- 
nations made  the  following  report: 

For  President.— Y..   C.  SMITH,  Dixon. 

Vice  President. — Henry  Erkeman,  Roekford. 

Executive  Committee. — J.  B.  ROBERTS,  (Jalesburg:  15.  I*.  Marsh, 
Bloomington  ;  E.  D.  Wells,  Oregon. 

Secretary. — J.  S.  McClung.  Henry. 

Treasurer. — B.  R.  Cutter,  Chicago. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot. 
The  persons  nominated  were  declared  elected.  The  committee  on  school-law 
reported;  the  report  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  taWe  for  future  discussion. 

Supt.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Supt's  work. 
What  is  it?  and  how  shall  it  be  done?"  Recess  followed  the  reading.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  above  by  Hall  of  La  Salle.  Leaman  of  Canton,  and  Kimball  of 
Elgin.     Adjourned  imtil  2  p.  m. 

I'RIDAV,  2  p.  .M. 
Called  to  order  by  the  president.     S.  H.  White  on  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, being  absent,  the  chair  appointed  C.  P.   Hall  of  Princeton,  to  fill  the 
vacajicv.      Discussion  on  revision   of  the  school-law   was  rcsumeil.  It  war* 
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moved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  the  salary  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent should  be  raised  to  $4,000,  carried.  The  following  resolutions  were- 
offered : 

Resolved,  That  the  charter  of  every  municipal  corporation  should  establish  a  Board  of 
School  Inspectors,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  that  said  board  should  have  absolute 
and  independent  control  of  all  school  matters. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  does  hereby  recommend  to  our  legislature  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  resolution  into  the  general  law  regulating  the  affairs  of 
our  municipalities. 

Moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table — lost.  After  further  discussion 
it  was  voted  to  lay  them  on  the  table  to  listen  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Haven  on 
the  relation  of  High-schools  to  Colleges  and  Universities. 

After  a  short  recess  the  committee  on  finance  presented  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  accepted  : 

REPORT    OF   THE    TREASURER  : 

Dr. 

To  Balance  received  from  H.  O.  Snow,  former  treasurer,  .         .         .         $loi   75 

Received  membership  fees,  .........         73  go- 

$174  75 
Cr. 

Paid  N.  C.  Nason, $10  00 

"     Sundries,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  25  00 

19  50 

20  25  $74  75 


Balance  in  hand,  ......  $100  00 

B.  R.  CUTTER,  Treasurer. 

The  finance  committee  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  treasurer,  and  find 
it  correct.  S.  M.   ETTER, 

P.  R.  WALKER, 
B.  P.  MARSH. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were  ac- 
cepted and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due,  and  the  same  are  hereby  tendered,  to 
the  officers  of  this  society,  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  to  the 
principals  of  the  city  schools,  for  their  successful  efforts  in  making  ample  arrangements- 
for  our  comfort  and  accommodation  ;  to  the  pastor  and  officers  of  the  Court  Street  M. 
E.  Church  for  the  use  of  their  convenient  building ;  to  the  citizens  of  Rockford,  for  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  and  around  their  beau- 
tiful city  ;  to  the  lady  and  gentlemen  who  have  furnished  the  able  papers  before  us ;  to 
the  officers  of  the  various  railroads  who  have  allowed  us  liberal  discounts  on  return  tick- 
ets; and  to  the  press,  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Powell  offered  a  resolution  that  the  society  publish  ten  thousand 
copies  of  jVIr.  Roberts'  paper.  After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  to  leave  the- 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee. 

It  was  voted  that  two  more  names  be  added  to  the  committee  to  examine 
the  proposed  school-law  now  pending  in  the  legislature,  to  suggest  changes,, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  committee  on  education  in  the  legislature.  Such 
names  were  added,  and  the  full  committee  stands 
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E.    C.   Smith,  Dixon. 
Col   L.  H.  Potter,  Fulton. 
E.  L.    Wells,  Oregon. 

B.  R.    Cutter,  Chicago. 

C.  J.  Parher,  Joliet. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  Evanston. 

Moved  that  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  school-law  be  taken  from 
the  table — carried.  Moved  that  it  be  adopted — carried.  There  being  no 
further  business  the  society  adjourned. 

J.  S.  McCLUNG,  Secretary. 


List  of  members  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  School  Principals 


W.  B.  Powell, Aurora 

H.  L.  Boltwood, Princeton 

A.  J.  Sawyer,... Sandwich 

P.  R.  Walker, Creston 

W.  T.  Bromfield, Mendota 

Geo.  S.  Ricker, 

Geo.  S.  Wedgewood, LaSalle 

J.  M.  Tyler Lockport 

J.  H.  Atwood, Onarga 

Wm.  Brady, Marseilles 

O.  C.  Johnson, Pecatonica 

J.  H.  Blodgett,...' Rockford 

S.  M.  Etter, Bloomington 

A.  J.  Arnold Chicago 

H.  A.  Neal, Watseka 

S.  Bogardus, Marengo 

J.  Thorpe, Polo 

Aaron  Gove Normal 

D.  S.  Morrison, Warsaw 

H.  O,  Snow, Batavia 

O.  T.  Snow, " 

H.  P.  Hall, Sycamore 

W,  Wilkie, Oak  Park 

W.  A.  Jones, Terre  Haute.  Ind 

J.  Belangee, Tiskilwa 

W.  H.  Brydges, Elgin 

A.  E.  Rowell, Kankakee 

A.  B.  Leaman, Canton 

E.  W.  Coy, Normal 

H.  H.  L.  Smith Alton 

S.  W.  Maltbie, Geneseo 

G.  G.  Alvord, Freeport 

John  Ellis El  Paso 

M.  Andrews, Macomb 

W.  D.  Hall, LaSalle 

J.  S.  McClung, Heniy 

S.  H.  White, Peoria 

E.  C.  Smith, Dixon 

R.   Edwards, Normal 

0.  F.  Barbour, Rockford 

H.J.  Sherrill, Belvidere 


J.  L.  Kleckner, Freeport 

B.  R.  Cutter,.. Chicago 

C.  M.  Wright, Dover 

Geo.  Howland, Chicago 

J.  S.  N.  Griffith, Geneva 

S.  M.  Heslet, Clinton 

J.  V.  Thomas, Dixon 

Henry  Freeman, Rockford 

J.  S.  Baker, Chicago 

Samuel  Willard, , Chicago 

B.  P.  Marsh, Bloomington 

S.  B.  Bathurst, Leland 

E.  L.  Wells, Oregon 

J.  B.  Roberts, Galesburg 

J.  W.  Bird, Knoxville 

D.  J.  Poor, Lexington 

J.  Long Wilmington 

H.  H.  C.  Miller, Morris 

M.  L.  Seymour, Forreston 

J.  W.  Gibson, Adeline 

C.  D.  Armstrong, Morris 

O.  M.  Tucker, Lacon 

N.  Millet, Huntley 

L.  C.  Grey, Kewanee 

H.  Rulison, Durand 

D.  E,  Garver, 

C.  F.  Kimball,  Elgin 

A.  J.  Blanchard, Rochelle 

Miss  E.  S.  Dunbar, DeKalb 

Chas.  I.  Parker Joliet 

A.  J.  Cheney, Chicago 

S.  S.  Ventres " 

O.  S.  Westcott " 

Wm.  Isenburg, " 

N.  Ford, Lena 

W.  W.  Austin, Shirland 

J.  M.  Coyner, Rushville 

L.  H.  Potter, Fulton 

P.  B.  Hulse Chicago 

Louis  Goodrich Sterling 

J.  Piper, Chicago 
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Chicago. — The  scale  of  salaries  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Superintendent JS4.000 

Assistant  Superintendent 2,400 

Clerk  of  Board 2,200 

Building  and  Supply  Agent 2,200 

Principal    of  High-school 2,500 

Principal  of  Normal  School 2,350 

Principals  of  District-Schools  and  Male  Teachers  in  High-school,   first      year 1,800 

«'  "  "  "  "  "  second    *'  1,800 

Principals  of  District  Schools  and  Male  Teachers  in  High-school,  third  year  and 

thereafter  2,200 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools 1,000 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools,  twelve-room  building 1,200 

Head  Assistants  and  Female  Teachers  in  High-School 1,000 

Training  Teachers  in  Normal  School 1,200 

Grammar  Teachers,  first  14  weeks  at  rate  per  annum  of 450 

Grammar  Teachers,  firstyear  thereafter 600 

Grammar  Teachers,  second  year  thereafter 700 

Grammar  Teachers,  third  year   thereafter  and  subsequently 800 

Primary  Teachers,  first  14  weeks  at  rate  per  annum  of 450 

Primary  Teachers,  first  year  thereafter 550 

Primary  Teachers,  second  year  thereafter 650 

Primary  Teachers,  third  year  thereafter  and  subsequently 700 

Music  Teachers 2,200 

The  salaries  of  the  Principals  of  the  Lincoln  and  Dearbon  Schools,  though  ladies 
have  been  chosen  principals,  have  been  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  male  principals, 
thus  making  salary  dependent  on  position  and  not  sex. 

The  High  school  has  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  Peabody,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  Mr.  Peabody  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  his  educational  work,  and  his  friends  are  confident  of  a  brilliant 
future  for  him.  He  has  made  himself  a  universal  favorite.  The  school  has  also  met 
with  another  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Miss  Camilla  Leach,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  for  two  years  with  marked  ability.  It  seems  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Chicago  High-school  cannot  have  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
country.  Position  and  salary  should  be  made  as  desirable  as  that  of  a  professorship  iu 
any  college,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  that  standard.  Mrs.  Meatyard  who  has  been 
Teacher  of  the  French  language  was  transferred  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Leach. 

The  three  Principals  to  whose  re-election  there  was  some  objection  at  the  regular 
meeting  for  the  election  of  teachers,  were  reinstated.  We  have  not  heard  that  they 
failed  in  any  way  to  do  their  duty  faithfully  and  well,  that  they  neglected  their  school 
work,  or  failed  in  any  respect  to  manage  their  schools  successfully.  We  gather  from  a 
report  published  a  short  time  since,  that  some  of  them  had  been  buying  and  selling  a  few 
city  lots,  and  writing  for  the  press — grave  offences  surely. 

The  types  last  month  made  us  say  that  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty  candidates  for 
the  Normal  school  were  successful ;  it  should  read  seventeen. 

Arkansas. — The  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
indicates  that  the  cause  is  improving  in  Arkansas.  If  the  increase  in  the  efficency  of 
the  free  schools  in  the  State  is  in  the  proportion  to  the  increase  in  expense,  the  improve- 
ment is  indeed  marked  and  gratifying.  By  the  letters  of  Circuit  Superintendents  received 
with  the  reports,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  officers  have  met  no  inconsiderable 
difficulties  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  If  a  County  Superintendent  in  Illinois 
has  innumerable  vexations,  in  getting  the  material  from  township  trustees,  what  obstacles 
must  the  Arkansas  officer  have  to  meet,  where  so  many  subordinates  are  not  only  care- 
less, but  intentionally  negligent. 

Nearly  $406,000  were  paid  teachers  in  1870,  or  more  than,  twice  as  much  as  in  1869. 
The  increase  in  the  number  attending  school  in  1870  from  1869ns  considerably  less,  being 
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69,000111  '69,  and  108,000  in  '70.  The  "  scholastic  population  "  (we  suppose  the  per- 
sons of  school  age)  in  1870  is  not  7,000  more  than  in  1869.  In  1869,  the  State  had  417 
school  houses  ,  in  1S70,  the  number  was  increased  to  1,289.  '^his  is  truly  a  good  show- 
ing and  well  accounts  for  much  of  the  expense.  The  district  tax  for  schools  in  186S  was 
$110,000;  in  1869,  ^335,000.  Among  the  expenditures  is  seen  the  item  of  $38,000  to 
school  trustees ;  hut  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  Arkansas  school  law  to  know 
whether  this  money  is  appropriated  to  private  or  public  use.  If  it  is  in  the  form  of 
salaries,  it  seems  to  a  northwestern  man,  rather  too  much  money  to  pay  for  such  a 
purpose.  We  belie/e  the  public  school  men  and  officials  of  Arkansas,  are  working 
nobly  to  push  the  school  system  in  that  State.  The  next  biennial  report  will  certainly 
.show  a  glorious  triumph.     God  speed  ! 

Michigan. — Thirty  graduates  left  Detroit  High  School  last  year.  Prof.  H.  S.  Tar- 
bell  takes  the  superintendency  at  East  Saginaw,  vacUed  by  Prof.  Estabrook. 

Iowa. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  meets  at  Council  Bluffs,  too  late  for  the 
Schoolmaster  to  notice  proceedings. 

T'he  programme  presents  unusual  attractions.  Mr.  Jerome  Allen  will  conduct  In- 
stitute work  in  the  State  during  tlie  season.  The  State  superintendency  is  creating 
comment  in  the  State.  Already  several  names  are  prominently  mentioned  for  the  posi- 
tion.    Col.  Abernethy  and  Col.  Mumm,  are  candidates. 

Indiana — The  Board  of  Education  of  Indianapolis  have  invited  Prof.  W.  L.  Pills- 
bury  to  take  charge  of  their  High-school.  Mr.  PiUsbury  has  been  in  business  for  the 
year  past.  The  rest  of  the  time  since  leaving  Harvard,  seven  years,  he  has  spent  in 
teaching.  Should  he  accept  this  position,  the  Indianapolis  people  will  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  a  first-rate  man  for  their  High-school. 

The  Seventh  Annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Clinton,  Ver- 
million county,  August  28th,  at  which  Prof.  Cook,  of  Illinois  Normal,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Morris,  of  Indiana  Normal,  assisted  Mr.  Little. 

New  England. — The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  than  which  no  better  school 
journal  reaches  us,  says  of  New  England  colleges : 

Brozcn  University. — No  successor  to  President  Caswell  has  been  as  yet  elected. 
Prof  G.  I  Chace  has  withdrawn  his  resignation  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  and  will 
continue  his  connection  with  the  University  for  at  least  six  months. 

Yale  Colleyc.—Vtol  Noah  Porter  has  been  electetl  President  of  Yale  College,  vice 
President  Woolsey  resigned. 

Bowdoin  College. — Ex-Gov.  S.  I..  Chaui'oerlain  has  been  elected  President  of  Bow- 
doin,  vice  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  resigned. 

University  of  Vermont. — The  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  have  elect- 
ed Prof  M.  H.  Buckham,  President,  "in  place  of  Dr.  Angell,  wlio  goes  to  Michigan 
University,  Buckham  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Greek.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1851,  was  tutor  in  '53,  and  has  been  Professor  of  Greek  since  '57. 

Amherst  College. — It  v>'as  announced  at  the  recent  Commencement  that  the  Nin- 
evd)  slabs  in  the  cabinet,  the  inscription  on  which  h.as  heretofore  been  a  mysterj',  has 
at  last  been  deciphered,  by  ?a\  alumnus  of  the  college.  Rev.  Win.  Hayes  Ward,  of  the 
New  York  Independent. 

Two  young  ladies  have  applied  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class  of  Amhcist. 
Why  not  ? 

Weslei/an  University. — Admission  of  Women  to  its  privileges. — At  a  business  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring that  nothing  in  tlie'charter  of  the  University  excludes  ladies  from  its  ])rivileges, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities.  One  young 
lady  has  contemplated  seeking  admission  this  year.  It  is  thought  women  will  soon  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

Illinois.— The  meetingof  the  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Association  has  been 
postponed  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee.  JAS.  P.  Slade,  Pres. 

Meeting  of  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois.— The  Association  meets  on  the  lOth 
of  October  and  will  be  in  session  at  least  two  days.     It  is  expected  that  papei-s   will  be 
read  upon  the  following  subjects  : 
I.       "  School  Legislation  " 
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2.  "  A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,  including  Classification  and  a 
Programme  of  daily  Exercises." 

3.  "Teachers'  Institutes." 

4.  "  Teachers'  Examinations." 

5.  "  Method  of  Establishing  and  Organizing  County  Normal  Schools." 
Two  Evening  Lectures  are  expected. 

Besides  the  above  subjects  there  will  be  various  other  matters  of  vital  importance 
considered.  A  large  attendance,  and  a  session  of  unusual  interest  is  expected.  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  the  Superintendent  of  Rock  Island  County,  says  that  Rock  Island  will  do 
everything  to  make  the  meeting  pleasant.  The  usual  hotel  and  railroad  deductions  are 
expected. 

Champaign  County — A  three  weeks'  session  of  the  County  Institute  began  on  Mon- 
day, the  7th  of  August,  in  the  new  school -house  of  District  No.  2,  Champaign.  The  In- 
stitute was  under  the  management  of  Prof  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal.  The  members 
engaged. earnestly  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons,  and  the  work  resembled 
that  of  a  Normal  school,  far  more  than  the  ordinary  Teachers'  Institute. 

On  Monday  evening,  August  7th,  the  new  school  building  in  which  the  Institute 
held  its  sessions  was  dedicated ;  the  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  report  from  the 
building  committee,  and  short  and  pointed  speeches  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Hewett. 
The  house  is  a  very  roomy,  convenient  and  tastefiil  structure  of  wood,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  contains  six  rooms,  amply  large  enough  for  50  students  each,  besides  an  au- 
dience room  that  will  seat  more  than  200  people;  the  cost  was  about  ^7,000.  We 
doubt  if  a  better  or  handsomer  school-house  has  been  built  in  Illinois  for  so  small  a  sum. 

The  new  University  building,  of  which  we  gave  description  and  cost,  in  the 
August  number,  is  progressing  rapidly  ;  the  substantial  basement  is  nearly  complete. 
Another  building,  for  a  machine  shop  and  drill-hall,  is  in  a  good  stage  of  advancement, 
the  first  stoiy  is  nearly  done.  It  is  a  very  solid  structure  of  brick,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  University  Buildings.  A  large  number  of  students  is  expected 
next  term.     Prof.  Baker  and  Prof  Stuart  are  both  in  Europe. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  and  Mr.  N.  Scovill  continue  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  Cham- 
paign another  year.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hays,  a  graduate  of  Normal,  takes  charge  of  the  schools 
in  Urbana.     Superintendent  Leal  is  busy  as  ever. 

Builders  are  active  both  in  Champaign  and  Url:)ana ;  several  substantial  brick 
business  blocks  are  in  process  of  erection.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  towns  must  be  the 
paradise  of  bricklayers  this  summer. 

Ogle  County. — The  Ogle  County  Teachers'  Association  is  to  he  held  in  Polo,  Oct., 
3d  to  6th,  inclusive.  The  programme  is  carefully  prepared,  evidently  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  du  such  things.  W.  P.  Jones,  late  President  of  Northwestern  Female 
College,  George  W.  Perkins,  principal  of  State  Reform  School,  Pontiac,  and  E.  M. 
Booth,  Professor  of  Elocution  in  Chicago  Thelogical  Seminary,  are  among  the  lecturers 
announced.  The  citizens  of  Polo,  as  well  as  teachers  of  the  county,  have  promise  of  an 
unusually  good  meeting. 

M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Fon-eston,  remains  at  gioo  per  month. 

Jno.  W.  Gibson,  remains  at  Adeline  at  $80  per  month — school  year  of  nine  months. 

Capt.  Freeman,  will  remain  at  Polo  for  $1,500;  E.  Brown,  at  Oregon,  at  $1,000 
per  nine  months  ;  Blanchard,  at  Rochelle,  at  $1,500,  although  he  was  offered  $2,000 
after  he  had  engaged  to  remain  at  Roclielle  ;  P.  R.  Walker,  at  Creston,  at  $1,000  per  ten 
months,  offered  $1,200  after  he  had  engaged  to  remain  ;  Miss  Dunbar,  of  Normal,  class 
'68,  remains  at  DeKalb  at  $1,200. 

Randolph  County — Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  a  session  of  one  week,  the  first 
week  in  October,  at  Chester.  Prof.  Cook,  of  Illinois  Normal,  and  C.  L.  Howard,  will 
assist  at  the  exercises. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Hood  takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  Sparta. 

Bureau  County — We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  Princeton  High-school. 
Henry  L.  Boltwood,  A.  M.,  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hall  and  Misses  Cron- 
ise,  Barrie,  Wickes,  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Runnels.  Hon.  Jno.  R.  Bryant  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  287  students  attended  the  school  the  past  year.  We  think 
this  is  the  only  high-school  in  the  State  that  is  organized  with  an    entire  township  for  a 
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district.     This  is  done  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.     Every  school  in   the  town 
acts  as  a  feeder.     Room  is  also  provided  for  tuition  pupils. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  Annual  Session  in  Normal, 
August  7th  to  August  19th. 

Over  two  hundred  names  were  enrolled.  Although  the  list  has  been  larger  in  pre- 
vious years,  the  actual  workers  this  year  seemed  as  many  as  heretofore.  Exercises 
were  conducted  by  Pres.  Edwards,  Dr.  Sewall,  Professors  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Stetson, 
Cook  and  McCormick,  of  the  Normal  school.  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  Curator  of  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Gove.  No  part 
of  the  exercises  excited  more  interest  than  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  new  school-law. 
Among  other  objectionable  features  in  the  law  disclosed  by  this  discussion,  section  80 
attracted  especial  attention  and  its  discussion  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  In  our  opinion,  those  who  control  our  public  schools  should  be  chosen 
to  office  solely  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  that  work  ;  and  believing  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  management  of  our  public  schools  should  not  be  removed  from  the  direct  voice 
of  the  people,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  section  80,  Senate  document  No.  37  ;  and  we 
hope  our  Legislature  will  never  allow  it  to  become  the  law  of  Illinois." 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  several  of  the  evening  lectures  were  omitted. 
Pres.  Edwards,  Dr.  Sewell  and  Prof.  Metcalf,  each  gave  an  evening  address.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Institute.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  action  of  Institute  in  this  matter  will  be 
announced  hereafter.  The  proceedings  of  the  Institutes  of  1870  and  1871  were  ordered 
printed,  with  catalogue  of  members,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  copies  mailed  to  each  member. 

Personal. — Miss  Ruthie  E.  Barker  for  the  past  three  years  at  Normal,  goes  to 
Alton  as  assistant  in  high-school. 

Hugh  Edwards,  late  of  Peoria,  is  agent  for  the  school  furniture  house  of  Eureka 
manufacturing  works,  Rock  Falls,  111. 

Prof.  Jno.  Goudy  has  been  called  to  the  superlntendency  of  schools  at  Rock 
Island,  111. 

W.  H.  V.  Raymond  takes  the  Cairo  schools. 

Geo.  Colvin  goes  to  Pekin. 

R.  R.  Shoemaker  is  at  Odell,  111.  Miss  Rugg,  of  Normal  class  of  '71,  is  one 
of  his  assistants. 

E.  P.  Frost,  of  Springfield,  High-school,  takes  Peoria  High-school;  Prok. 
Brooks,  former  Superintendent,  takes  his  place  in  Springfield. 

J.  P.  YoDER  and  R.  Morris  Waterman  go  to  Blue  Island  public-schools. 

S.  H.  Peabody  leaves  Chicago  High-School  for  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

A.  Keith  Johnston,  the  eminent  geoghrapher,  is  dead. 

J.  M.  McMillan  has  been  re-elected  Principal  of  Carlinville,  111.,  Graded  School. 

O.  M.  Tucker  goes  from  Tonica  to  Lacon,  111. 

Jno.  Piper  takes  book  agency  for  Ivison,  Elakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Prof.  Diehl  goes  from  Wenona  to  Hennepin,  111. 

Supt.  Fuller  will  be  at  Sandwich,  De  Kalb  Co. 

A.  J.  Sawyer  takes  McDowell's  place  at  Mendota,  III. 

Jno.  Peck,  Co.  Supt.  Marshall,  was  recently  killed  by  railroad  accident  in  N.  J. 
T.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

McClung  at  Henry,  Childs  at  Amboy,  Roberts  at  Galesburg,  YoKOM  at  Carbon- 
dale,  are  among  the  deserving  ones  who  live  with  an  appreciative  people, — their  salaries 
are  increased. 

Will  H.  Smith  of  Granville  last  year,  is  at  Tonica. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hays  of  Paris  last  year,  is  at  Urbana. 

Jno.  X.  Wilson  takes  the  school  in  Peoria  left  by  Hugh  Edwards. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Model-school,  Normal,  recently  of 
Vassar,  goes  to  Peoria  County  Normal  School. 
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ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORMAL 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


► 


June  28tb,  1871. 

The  Normal  Alumni  Association  was  called  to  order  by  ita  president^ 
John  Hull.  The  absence  of  the  secretary,  Miss  E.  !M.  Sprague,  of  Chicago, 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  fill  that  position.  On  motion 
Miss  Ruthie  Barker  was  appointed  secretary,  pro  tem.  The  minutes  were 
read,  and  upon  the  correction  of  the  date — 22d  was  substituted  for  2.Sd — 
were  approved. 

The  following  members  of  the  association 

Peter  Harper. Qass  of  i860. 

Aaron  Gove, "     1861. 

Mrs.  Baldwin, '♦      1S63. 

Mrs.  CoLviN, ••     1S64. 

Mr.    FuLwiLER, •'      1S65. 

Miss  E.  Cotton,         .        .        .        :        .  "  1867. 

Miss  L.  KiNGSLEY, "  1 868. 

Mr.  Hays, ••  1S69. 

Miss  M.  Weed, ••  1S70. 

were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
motion  of  Wm.  Smith  the  treasurer's  report  was  deferred  until  after  dinner. 
Mr.  Charles  Moore  moved  the  class  of  1S71  be  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Alumni.  After  some  explanatory  remarks  by  the  president,  respecting  the 
omission  of  the  customary  invitation.  Messrs.  Moore,  Manning  and  Crandel 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Alumni 
to  the  class,  to  be  present  at  both  the  business  meetings  and  dinner.  A  mo- 
tion to  defer  the  president's  address  until  evening,  after  much  remark  was 
lost.  A  motion  for  recess  was  also  lost.  Mr.  Allensworth  moved  that,  as 
the  death  of  Miss  Elma  Valentine  and  Mr.  John  Edwards  had  deprived  the 
Alumni  of  two  of  its  most  noble  and  valuable  members,  the  association  take 
occasion  to  make  honorable  mention  of  them  in  their  records,  and  send  an 
expressson  of  their  sympathy  to  the  breaved  friends.  31  r.  Allensworth. 
Lucia  Kingsley  and  Annie  Edwards  were  appointed  to  write  the  resolutions. 
Mr.  Harper,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nominations,  reported  the 
following ;  for 

President. — B.  C.  .\llens\vorth. 

Vice  President. — Miss  Marian  Weed. 

Secretary. — Miss  Mary  Pennell. 

Treasurer. — E.  A.  Gastman. 

Executive  Com. — The  President,  Charles  Capen  and  Miss  Annie  Edwards, 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  secretary  reque5ted  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  association.  On  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  treasurer. 
E.  A.  Gastman.  "\Vm.  Smith  was  requested  to  act  as  treasurer  pro  tem. 

JBecause  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  class  secretaries  re- 
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specting  their  duties,  their  report  was  not  called  for.     Class  secretaries  of 
the  ensuing  year  were  appointed  as  follows : 

Class  of  i860, J.  Hull. 

"       1861, P.  R.  Walker. 

1862, 


1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 


Mrs.  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  CoLviN. 
Prof.  J.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Ellis. 
Miss  M.  Gorton. 
Miss  Anna  Gates. 
Mr.  E.  Moore. 


"       1870, Miss  Lou  Allen. 

After  several  motions  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  upon 
the  members  of  the  Alumni,  one  was  carried,  requiring  the  payment  of  a  tax 
of  two  dollars.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  J  p.  m.  in  the  Phila- 
delphian  hall.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  served  to  the  Alumni  and  members 
of  the  faculty.  After  dinner  toasts  were  presented  by  Mr.  Burnham,  each  of 
which  met  with  a  hearty  response.  Two  were  of  especial  interest ;  one  by 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  on  "Our  Honored  Dead,"  and  the  other,  full  of  fun  and 
wit,  by  Dr.  Sewall. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unonimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  deemed  it  well  to  call  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  sister,  Elma  Valentine,  and  our  beloved  brother,  John  R.  Edwards,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Alumni  Association,  while 
humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  the  Divine  Father,  feel  that  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
tried  friends  and  true,  and  that  our  association  is  saddened  by  the  absence  from  its  coun- 
cils of  earnest  and  honorable  members. 

Resolved,  That  our  association  tender  to  the  friends  of  each  its  wannest  sympathies 
for  the  absence  of  those  who  return  no  more. 

B.  C.   ALLENSWORTH, ) 

LUCIA  KINGSLEY,        .  \  Committee. 

ANNIE  EDWARDS,  j 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted.  The  association  adjourned 
to  the  great  hall  to  listen  to  the  literary  exercises,  consisting  of 

Instrumental  Music, Mrs.   Moffitt. 

President's  Address, John  Hull. 

Paper, Miss  Belle  Moore. 

A  Quartette. 

Paper, Mr.  Harper. 

Male  Quartette. 

The  music  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Crandel. 
The  association  adjourned  until  its  next  regular  meeting. 
RuTHiE  Barker,  JOHN  HULL, 

Secretary  pro  tern.  rresident. 

Note. — Full  reports  from  the  Society  editors  may  be  expected  in  October  issue. 
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A  Condensed  School  History  of  the  United  States,  by  William  Swinton,  A.  M. 
Published  by  IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company.      New  Yokk. 

Another  text-book  is  in  this  work  added  to  the  list  of  school-histories.  This  is 
evidently  no  inferior  work.  It  has  300  pages  in  the  body  of  the  work  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  questions,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  omission  of  many  proper  names,  a  fact  that 
indicates  that  the  author  appreciates  the  work  of  teaching  grammar-school  boys  and 
girls.  E.  g.,  on  p.  119,  in  speaking  of  the  "Lexington  skirmish,"  the  pupil  is  told  that 
a  "English  officer  rode  up  to  them,  saying  "  disperse  you  rebels."  Heretofore  the  class 
have  been  taught  in  this  connection  that  it  was  Maj.  Pitcairn  who  immortalized  himself 
here,  and  the  name  of  this  not  eminent  officer  "  held"  by  the  pupil.  This  feature  (of 
cutting  down  the  list  of  insignificant  proper  names,)  can  be  seen  extending  through  the 
entire  work,  and  by  the  teacher  who  takes  a  class  yearly  over  U.  S.  History,  and  holds 
the  pupils  accountable  for  the  year's  work,  will  be  highly  commended. 

The  affair  at  Lexington,  heretofore  dignified  by  the  name  "battle,"  the  pupil  is 
told  was  a  "skirmish."  Our  recent  war  has  taught  us  much  about  military  terms,  and 
although  it  may  not  be  so  flattering  to  our  pride  as  to  talk  of  battles,  yet  as  it  is  the  work 
of  history  to  state  unvarnished  facts  we  deem  "skirmish  at  Lexington"  the  correct  phrase 
for  a  school  history,  though  the  "sounding  brass"  be  not  in  it.  The  history  of  the 
"Causes  of  the  Revolution"  could  not  be  better  put,  for  class  work.  Much  of  the  par- 
zan  spirit  so  universal  in  school-histories  is  not  seen,  but  an  evident  intention  to  give  color- 
less facts.  In  this  respect  this  book  excels,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  before  we  conclude. 
On  the  nop,  the  7,  Sand  9  '  ^['s '  are  admirably  "put."  Who  that  reads  them 
does  not  know  that  the  boy  will  at  once  grasp  and  hold.  It  has  been  said  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  cannot  be  given  as  early  in  the  pupil's  life  as  the  facts,  but  Mr.  Swin- 
ton shows  us  here  how  the  two  may  be  so  mingled  as  to  be  presentable.  He  has  done 
in  such  work  as  this  what  many  of  us  heretofore  have  had  to  do  for  ourselves.  The 
"War  of  Secession"  covers  47  pages.  This  is  enough.  The  claims  of  the  author  to 
fairness  are  nowhere  in  the  book  more  manifest  to  us  than  here.  It  must  be  quite  im- 
possible, we  conceive,  for  any  one  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  this  part  of  the  work  and  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  our  country  during  the  past  decade.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  we 
have  seen.  In  half  a  century  more  we  may  expect  a  correct  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  for  our  schools,  but  for  one  of  the  War  of  Secession,  scarce  two  centuries  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish  such  an  end.  Through  the  work  before  us  the  southern  army  is 
spoken  of,  as  such,  its  members  confederates,  and  the  southern  government  called  the  Con- 
federate Government.  This  will  not  please  all  northern  men  to-day ;  rebel  army,  rebels, 
and  rebel  government  are  the  only  terms  that  will  suit,  and  yet  the  same  word  will  not 
do  for  the  same  parties  in  the  Revolution  ;  they  prefer  patriots.  We  like  the  plain 
and  uncolored  history  of  the  Secession  as  given.  The  difference  between  Rebellion  and 
Revolution  although  great  in  fact,  is  slight  in  theory.  There  is  no  need  of  teaching 
and  fostering  hate  in  our  schools.  Upon  the  children  only  can  we  depend  for 
the  healing  of  scars  made  by  our  late  war ;  adults  cannot  be  expected  to  thoroughly 
forget  and  forgive,  hence  it  is  well  to  avoid  harshness  and  unneeded  epithets  in 
speaking  of  the  people  of  the  south.  Sectional  text-books  are  a  fearful  curse  to  our 
land.  The  south  has  some  in  her  schools  ;  the  north  is  not  as  free  from  them  as  may 
be  supposed.  We  hail  this  history  as  one  that  can  be  studied  by  the  boys  of  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina  with  equal  pleasure. 

Colonial  history  as  presented  here  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  coats  of  arm.s 
of  the  several  States  are  presented  with  appropriate  designs,  and  these  cuts  are  of  a  char- 
acter to  impress  the  pupil.  We  cannot  think  as  well  of  the  rest  of  the  publishers'  work. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  faces  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hudson,  &c.,  but  if  those 
given  in  the  book  are  as  true  likenesses  as  are  those  of  Johnson,  Grant  and  Lincoln,  they 
should  have  been  marked  dele  by  the  proof-reader.  We  are  thankful  that  the  faces  of 
the  eminent  men  of  army  and  navy  are  not  caricatured  in  this  valuable  little  volume. 
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Again  we  comphiin  of  paper  and  ink,  one  or  both.  Theoretically  our  boys  and 
girls  have  clean,  but  in  warm  weather  not  always  dry  hands.  Moist  fingers  while  hand- 
ling this  book  will  beautifully  smutch  the  pages  touched.  Whether  this  be  the  fault  of 
ink  or  paper,  it  is  easily  remedied  in  coming  editions,  and  should  be,  for  a  book  like  that 
presented  to  us  will  look  very  dirty  after  a  month's  use  in  school. 

As  we  look  at  this  work,  as  a  whole,  our  conclusion  is  that  our  next  class  in  U.  S. 
Histoiy  will  use  it,  and  we  expect  that  after  such  a  test,  and  it  is  the  only  true  one, 
Swinton''s  History  will  be  our  choice,  for  grammar-school  classes.  For  adults  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  offers  so  many  advantages,  but  it  is  hoped  that  adult  classes  in  U.  S. 
History  will  continue  to  grow  beautifully  less.  c. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller,  by  Peter  Eayne,  2  vols.,  $4.00.  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln, Boston,  1 87 1. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  this  work,  and  have  read  it  with  great 
pleasure.  Hugh  Miller  was  born  Oct.  10,  1802,  in  the  village  of  Cromarty,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  His  father,  who  was  a  sea-faring  man,  died  when  the  boy  was  quite  young  ; 
but  his  loss  was  made  up  in  part  by  the  sterling  qualities,  and  careful  oversight,  of  two 
uncles.  Miller  was  neither  tractable  in  school,  nor  successful  in  his  studies ;  his  teach- 
ers regarded  him,  as  an  ungovernable  boy  and  a  dunce ;  but  he  was  a  great  reader,  and 
his  strong  memory  held  with  tenacity  what  he  read.  Much  of  his  time  in  boyhood  was 
spent  in  rambling  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  among  the  caves  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  native  town. 

He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  ;  and  on  attaining  his  majority  be- 
"an  his  work  as  an  operative  stone-mason.  He  followed  this  occupation  until  he  was 
thirty-two  years  old ;  and  the  story  of  this  period  of  his  life  is  of  great  interest,  as  show- 
ing his  manner  of  studying,  his  religious  experiences,  and  some  well-executed  literary 
work.  At  thirty-two,  he  became  an  accountant  in  a  bank  in  his  native  town,  which 
post  he  held  for  five  years.  By  this  time,  he  had  become  well  known  as  a  terse  and 
powerful  writer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  scientific  attainments.  The  quarrel  in  the  Church 
•of  Scotland  was  now  in  progress,  which  resulted  \\\  the  disruption  in  1843.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  quarrel,  a  paper  was  established  in  Edinburg  in  1839,  called  the  Witness, 
and  Mr.  Miller  was  called  to  be  its  editor,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  honor  to 
himself  for  sixteen  years.  Several  of  his  books  first  appeared  in  its  columns  in  a  serial 
fonn — those  books  so  well  known  for  their  admirable  blending  of  poetry,  literature,  sci- 
ence, theology  and  shrewd  observation  of  men  and  things.  His  last  work,  "The  Te.-.- 
timony  of  the  Rocks,"  was  completed  in  1856.  His  health  had  not  been  quite  firm  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  his  work,  especially  while  writing  this  book,  was  immense. 
The  result  was  an  affection  of  the  brain,  which  caused  him  to  take  his  own  life  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  insanity,  Dec.  23,  IS56,  almost  immediately  after  correcting  the  last 
proofs  of  his  book. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a  remarkable  man ;  without  any  advantages  of  early  education, 
he  made  himself  a  name  in  the  scientific  world  which  causes  him  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Buckland,  Murchison,  Agassiz  and  the  other  great  lights  of  modem  sci- 
ence; and  he  became  a  writer  so  excellent  as  to  have  few  equals.  He  was  always  a 
writer  from  boyhood,  and  few  men  have  left  higher  materials  for  a  biogi\aplier  than  he. 
In  this  charming  book,  Peter  Bayne,  himself  a  writer  of  no  mean  reputation,  has  evi- 
dently performed  his  work  con  amore. ;  and  the  story,  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  abounds 
with  the  richest  instruction  to  readers  of  every  class.  Like  all  thinking  men.  Miller 
passed  through  a  period  of  scepticism;  but,  unlike  many  with  whom  the  disease  "strikes 
in"  and  becomes  chronic,  he  passed  through  it,  and  came  out  a  sound  christian  believer, 
who  made  the  defence  of  faith  the  business  of  his  riper  years.  Unlike  many  Avriters  on 
science,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  hannony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  and  his  last, 
greatest  work,  the  one  that  cost  him  his  life,  is  a  grand  attempt  to  show  that  the  story  of 
the  printed  book  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  story  recorded  in  the  story  book  which  he 
read  with  so  much  skill  and  such  a  keen  delight.  The  picture  of  his  friendships  and  of 
his  domestic  life  is  a  charming  one.  Marrying  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five,  his  rela- 
tions with  his  wife  and  children  were  those  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  affection.  We 
h.ave  read  few  more  touching  stories  than  tiiat  of  his  love  for  his  first-born,  and  his  grief 
for  her  early  death.     "This  was   the  first  and  the  last  poignant  domestic  sorrow  that 
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Miller  experienced.     He  cut  the  little  head-stone  for  his  darling,  and  never  again  put 
<:hisel  to  stone." 

The  numerous  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  not  only  show  the  man  as  nothing 
else  would,  but  are  weighty,  and  well  worth  attention  for  themselves.  The  selections 
are  remarkably  well  made.  There  is  very  little  adverse  criticism  to  be  made  upon  the 
book.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  better,  if  a  clear  idea  of  the  man  could  have  been 
given  with  a  somewhat  less  tedious  account  of  the  church  quarrel,  and  of  the  disrup- 
tion. And  we  are  a  little  surprised  tu  find  Mr.  Bayne  speaking  of  Agassiz  as  a 
Frenchman.  *  a. 

The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  I>y  Thos.  H.  Huxley,  L. I. .  D.,  F.  R. 
S.,  and  \Vm.  Jay  Youmans,  M.  D.     D.  Aitleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Prof.  Huxley  has  done  all  he  proposed  to  do,  and  more  too,  in  giving  us  this  charm- 
ing text-book. 

In  his  preface  he  says  :  "My  object  in  writing  it  has  been  to  set  down  in  plain  and 
■concise  language  that,  which  any  person  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Human  Physiology  may  learn  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  but  little  to 
unlearn  as  our  knowledge  widens." 

The  author  can  be  simple  in  his  statements,  yet  not  silly.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  to  tell  even  important  scientific  tniths  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilute  a  single  statement 
of  fact  in  an  ocean  of  words.  He  treats  us  as  students  who  are  expected  to  understand 
plain,  simple,  yet  strong  English;  and  certainly  this  is  not  expecting  too  much. 

To  point  out  the  excellent  things  in  the  book  is  to  call  special  attention  tf)  every 
chapter  and  page. 

Chapter  II  treats  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  ISody,  and  gives  one 
a  clear,  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject  treated  of. 

The  diagrammatic  sections  of  the  body  are  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  human  body.     Such  as  are  found  on  pp.  25,  30  and  96. 

The  30  pages  treating  of  the  vascular  system  and  the  circulation,  with  the  illustra- 
tions given,  give  a  wonderfully  clear  idea  of  hoiv  and  ivhy  the  blood  moves  as  it  does. 

The  chapter  on  Respiration  is  equally  good.  The  statement  on  p.  97  :  "The  station- 
ary air  plays  the  part  of  a  muldle-man,"  with  the  explanation  that  follows,  is  of  more 
real  value  than  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Respiration  by  many  of  the  authors  of 
school  physiologies. 

Chapter  \T  treats  of  the  "Properties  of  Food-Stufts,"  and  contains  a  world  of  valua- 
ble facts,  arranged  in  a  philosophical  manner. 

The  chapter  on  "Sensations  and  the  Sensory  Organs"  requires  very  careful  study, 
though  presented,  perhaps,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  treatise  on  the  "Nervous  .System  and  Innervation"  tells  us  about  all  that  i.> 
Inown  of  the  subject. 

On  p.  255  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  author's  concise  style:  "The  object  of 
intellectual  education  is  to  create  such  indissoluble  association  of  our  ideas  of  things  in 
the  order  and  relation  in  which  they  occur  in  nature ;  that  of  moral  education  is  to  unite, 
as  fixedly,  the  ideas  of  evil  deeds  with  those  of  pain  and  degradation,  and  of  good  action.^ 
with  those  of  pleasure  and  nobleness. 

Part  Second  is  a  most  sensible  treatise  on  Elementary  Hygiene,  and  contains  many 
most  valuable  practical  suggestions. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  i^  all  that  could  be  asked  for  in  a  school 
book.  s. 

Anderson  s  Historical  Reader.     Cl.AKK  i\:  Maynard,  New  York. 

A  work  designed  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  historical  reading,  and  give  direction  to  it 
by  furnishing  selections  from  the  best  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Selections  are  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  order  of  events.  I'art  first  treats  of 
American  histoiy,  part  second,  of  English,  Scottish  and  French;  and  part  third  contain^ 
miscellaneous  selections  from  ancient  and  modern  history. 

The  work  seems  adminably  adapted  to  effect  the  result  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  compiler  has  seized  upon  the  records  of  the  most  tragic  and  startling  events  in  the 
-world's  history,  written  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  fascinating  manner.  Such  names  a^ 
.Eyerett,    Irving,    Prescolt,    Bancroft,    I.ossing,  Webster,    Chatham,    Dickcn-,    lYoude, 
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Macaulay,  Grote,  Herodotus,  Rollin,  and  a  host  of  others  almost  equally  famous,  are 
liberally  quoted,  while  the  poets  have  not  been  forgotten.  Shakspeare,  Bryant,  Camp- 
bell, Byron,  and  others  give  variety  to  an  already  pleasing  book. 

The  compiler  would  have  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  fair  thinking  people  had 
he  presented  both  sides  of  the  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  cases  where  historians 
differ  so  radically  as  Froude  and  Lingard,  both  sides,  or  neither,  seems  the  wiser  policy. 

c. 

Good  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry ^  for  use  in  Schools  and  Academies,  JfC.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO. 

Quite  a  convenient  little  volume  of  165  pages,  composed  chiefly  of  selections  well 
adapted  to  public  readings  and  exhibitions. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Hudson's  School  Shakspeare;  Boston,  Ginn  Brothers. 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader.     Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Hadley's  Lessons  in  Language.     Chicago,    Hadley  Bros. 

Roscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry.     New  York,    \Vm.  Wood  &  Co. 

Systems  of  Public  Inst,  in  Sweden  and  Norxvay.  Bureau  of  Educatiok, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Religion  of  the  Present  and  the  Future:  Sermons  by  President  Woolsey. 
C.  Scribnee  &  Co.,  New  York. 

European  Art,  Wonders  of ;  one  \olume  of  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. 
C.  Scribner  &  Co. ,  New  York. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  Easy  Experiments;  both  by  Prof.  LeRoy 
C.  Cooley.     C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Madame  Therese;  and  the  Blockade  of  Phalsbourg;  both  these  charming  books  are 
by  the  twin-authors,  M.  M.  Erckmann  and  Chatrain.     C.    Scribner  &  Co-,  New  York. 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings,  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Vol.  i.  Humorous  ; 
by  Prof.   Lewis  B.  Monroe.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy;  a  text  book  for  students.  GouLl> 
&  Lincoln,  Boston. 

Thoughts  for  Young  Men;  by  Horace  Mann.     A.  B.  Fuller,  Boston. 

Merry's  Museum  for  1871,  Vol.  i.     A.  B.  Fuller,  Boston. 

Map  and  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York.     Taintor   Brothers,    678  Broadway. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  U.  S.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Further  notice  of  some  of  the  above  works  will  be  given  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Schoolmaster. 

ADVERTISERS. 
111.   State  Normal    University,  Sheldon  &  Co., 

Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood,  E.   P.   Burlingham. 

Normal  Hotel,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Maxwell's  Ink,  Wood  &  Co., 

D.  Appkton  &Co.,  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  Babcock  Fire    Extinguisher, 

W^.  A.    Pennell  &  Co.,  Pantagraph, 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  Fell  &    Longworth, 

Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  A.  H.    Andrews  &  Co., 

W.  L.  Phillips,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &   Co., 

Hadley  Brothers. 

Addenda. — Too  late  for  this  issue  we  received  a  communication  from  Knox  Col- 
lege. This  institution  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  heard  to  adapt  its  course  to  that  of 
our  high-schools,  as  suggested  at  the  Rockford  meeting.  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
noticing  this  fact.  This  measure  will  secure  material  increase  in  the  number  of  college 
students. 
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THE  EVIL  AXn  THE  REMEDY. 


Whoever  has  had  much  acquaintance  with  schools,  and  has  viewed  them 
with  the  critic's  eve.  has  found  painful  evidence  of  defect  in  govoTiment.  mode 
of  teaching,  the  character  of  instruction  imparted,  and  in  the  general  manage- 
ment. The  teacher  failed  to  impress  himself  upon  his  pupils,  they  received 
no  culture  or  discipline  from  him.  The  school  had  no  moral  tone,  was  not  an 
orsanism  possessing  life  and  forc-e.  was  hardly  an  organization,  but  a  mere 
asrslomeration.  Not  one  school  in  ten  can  be  c-alled  good.  Some  of  our  cities 
and  villages  are  justly  proud  of  the  educ-ational  advantages  they  furnish,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  returns  are  distressingly  meager  for  the  amount  expended.  Once 
the  fault  was  chargeable  in  part  at  least,  to  poor  buildings  and  books,  lack  of 
apparatus  and  of  ventilation,  or  to  defective  methods  of  teaching  :  no  regard 
being  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind,  to  the  order  and  manner  of 
development  among  the  faculties.  And  teachers  were  not  trained  for  their 
work.  then.  There  were  law  schools  and  theologic-al  seminaries,  and  medical 
colle<'es,  but  no  normal  schools :  would-be  blacksmiths  and  shoemakers  and 
carpenters  and  barbers  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  but 
almost  anvbodv  could  keep  school  on  short  notice.  But  now  many  school- 
books  are  good,  and  most  are  good«VZi.  3Iaps.  charts,  globes  and  works  of 
reference  are  quite  common,  and  normal  schools  are  well  patronized. 

A  part  of  our  difficulty  springs  from  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  are  in  the  act  of  getting  upon  a  better  basis,  and  so 
are  in  the  confusion  and  clatter,  the  inexperience  and  blunders  of  a  transi- 
tional period.  Thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  former  ways,  we  are  not  quite  certain 
what  to  take  in  their  place.  But.  perhaps  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
workings  of  our  school  system  lie  in  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  They 
remain  for  three  months,  or  six  months,  it  may  be  nine,  then  go  elsewhere 
and  a  successor  is  obtained,  before  they  can  really  make  a  beginning  by  get- 
ting acquainted  with  pupils  and  parents. 

Rotation  in  office  is  an  American  idea,  and  vastly  popular,  but  it  is  a  bad  one 
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for  all  that.  We  are  desperately  fond  of  novelty,  variety,  change;  some  would 
oven  have  an  easy  getting  and  giving  of  husbands  and  wives.  Clergymen  arc 
hired  and  discharged  annually,  semi-annually  or  quarterly.  Servants  come  and 
go  oftener  than  the  moon.  But  what  a  foolish  and  vicious  business  is  all  this! 
We  select  a  competent  lawyer  and  family  physician,  and  keep  them  for  life,  if 
possible,  and  why  not  do  the  same  with  instructors  for  our  youth  : — engage 
them  without  time  specified  ?  Change  of  parents  is  not  considered  beneficial 
for  children.  If  a  new  step-father,  or  step-mother  entered  the  house  twice  or 
thrice  a  year,  what  would  become  of  morals  and  manners.  And  it  is  almost 
as  demoralizing  to  have  a  stranger  in  the  teacher's  desk,  to  have  rules  and  meth- 
ods often  made  and  unmade,  to  go  over  and  study  this  way  and  that  way,  to 
be  told  by  one  that  this  is  so,  and  soon  after,  that  this  is  not  so.  What  but 
chaos  can  come  of  it?  There  must  be  an  understanding  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  that  can  come  only  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance. 

But  this  evil  is  closely  connected  with  another,  which  is  also  in  no  small 
part  its  cause.  Permanent  teachers  cannot  be  had  because  so  few  persons  take 
up  teaching  as  a  life-calling,  because  so  many  enter  the  profession  as  a  mere 
make-shift.  They  do  not  know  what  else  to  do ;  they  can  get  better  wages  for 
the  time  being,  they  must  earn  a  living,  and  this  is  one  of  the  honorable  vo- 
cations. "The  times  are  hard,  I  have  a  payment  to  make  on  my  farm  in  the 
spring,  so  I'll  take  a  school."  "My  wedding  comes  off  in  a  year  or  so,  I  need 
an  outfit;  let  me  get  it  out  of  the  district."  Or  "I  promised  at  the  Normal 
that  I  would  teach  two  years,  and  so  I  must,  though  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
that  obligation  met."  But  the  number  who  teach  thirty  years,  is  lamentably 
small,  or  twenty  years,  or  even  ten.  And  yet  few  are  at  their  best,  really 
fit  to  teach,  until  they  have  had  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  trying.  Too  many  men,  after  the  novelty  of  their  work 
has.  worn  off,  and  life  in  the  school  house  has  become  an  old  story,  after  they 
have  been  over  the  various  studies  with  several  classes,  and  so  have  at  length 
become  familiar  with  the  theory  and  art  of  their  profession,  find  a  distaste  for 
it  growing  up,  and  go  into  insurance  or  law,  or  mercantile  life.  And  young 
ladies  in  particular,  who  make  up  about  three-fourths  of  the  teaching  clas.s, 
and  hence  their  misdoings  are  most  disasti-ous,  and  who  are  divinely  fitted 
above  the  other  sex  for  the  task  of  instructing  the  young,  are  even  less  to  be 
depended  upon.  For,  led  by  a  desire  which  is  natural,  and  so  pardonable  it' 
not  praiseworthy,  they  make  the  marriage  altar  the  goal  of  life.  And,  once 
wedded,  finding  school  duties  incompatible  .with  the  demands  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  the  former  are  exchanged  for  the  latter.  They  begin  to  teach 
when  mere  girls,  inexperienced,  immature;  then  stumble  and  experiment  and 
learn  how  to  do  it  for  a  few  months  or  years,  and  just  as  in    mind  and  heart. 
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the}'  are  roiincling  out  into  womanhood,  and  their  services  are  becoming  of  real 
A-alue  to  the  community,  say  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  more  likely  at  twen- 
ty-three, their  services  cease;  all  which  is  well  for  them,  and  for  society  too  in 
many  other  respects,  but  ruinous  to  the  schools.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average 
of  teaching  for  ladles,  is  five,  or  even  three  years.  Our  country  schools,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  and  the  lower  departments  in  our  city  schools  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  hands  of  misses  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  or  of  lads  older  by 
some  two  years,  and  so  untried  as  to  be  unfit  for  so  great  a  task. 

Few  faults  are  so  discouraging  and  alarming  as  these,  and  yet  they  are  little 
noticed.  A  young  and  unpracticed  surveyor  or  engineer  or  surgeon,  or  law- 
yer or  clergyman,  we  employ  with  reluctance,  not  from  choice;  but  in  teaching, 
the  excellence  which  comes  only  from  maturity  of  years  and  long  practice,  is 
not  demanded  by  public  opinion.  Then  there  is  no  call  for  instructors  who 
have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  at  present  such  teachers  could  not  be  found 
in  large  numbers  if  sought  for.  Ceatain  it  is,  however,  that  not  much  advance 
can  be  made  until  this  evil  is  corrected.  But  what  can  be  done  ?  While  hu- 
man nature  remains  as  it  is,  the  girls  will  wed,  and  having  taken  that  step, 
will  find  their  sphere  of  action  at  home.  Unless  indeed  at  the  solicitation  of 
Mrs.  Livermore  and  Miss  Susan  B.  they  conclude  to  dispense  with  hu.sbands. 
and  maintain  for  life,  the  freedom  of  maidenhood,  and  run  a  hot  race  with 
men  for  success  in  all  the  professions.  But  if  they  must  marry,  as  most  likely 
they  will,  they  must  be  persuaded  to  fix  the  date  at  the  latest  possible  day,  say 
at  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  compromising  between  public  and  private 
interests.  Such  attempts  also  failing,  and  they  are  not  .suggested  with  full 
faith  in  their  efficacy,  a  third  method  of  procedure  remains. 

It  will  be  in  order  for  school  boards,  and  will  be  obligatory  upon  them,  to 
discriminate  carefully  between  those  who  are  trained  and  those  who  are  un- 
trained, but  especially  between  those  who  enter  upon  teaching  as  a  chosen  pro- 
fession, and  such  as  use  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better  for 
themselves.  Let  the  latter  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  wanted,  and  their 
attempt  is  regarded  as  disreputable,  in  the  light  of  a  swindle,  and  that  he  who 
carefully  and  conscientiously  fits  himself  for  the  teacher's  work,  and  then  follows 
it  with  enthusiasm  and  success  for  years,  ought  to  receive  as  a  reward,  the  best 
position  and  the  largest  salary.  While  women  teach  a  so  much  shorter  period 
than  men,  their  wages  should  be  much  less,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  schools 
of  inferior  grade.  It  must  be  made  for  the  interest  of  teachers  to  prepare  for  and 
to  continue  in  their  vrork.  Let  the  salary  be  carefully  and  rigidly  graduated 
according  to  the  age,  education  and  experience  of  the  candidate.  Let  matured 
faculties  and  large  knowledge  of  schools  be  honored,  and  called  to  the  front, 
while  crudeness  and  ignorance  are  assitrned  the  back  seat. 
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Pay  to  assured  ability,  a  salary  large  enough  to  retain  it.  To  the  beginner^ 
allow  just  wages  enough  for  board  and  clothing,  as  apprentices  get.  If  he  only 
intends  to  teach  a  few  months,  the  prospect  will  scare  him  off.  After  one 
year's  successful  work,  double  the  salary,  and  increase  it  regularly  so  long  as 
he  improves,  and  keep  him  by  all  means  so  long  as  he  fills  his  place  with  honor 
and  success.  J).  L.  Leonard. 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  some  places,  very  rough ;  mountains  rise 
to  a  great  height,  as  it  seems  to  us  who  walk  among  them,  and  they  are  often 
separated  by  wide  and  deep  valleys.  On  this  account  it  is  often  quite  diffi- 
cult to  make  pupils  think  of  the  earth  as  essentially  a  sphere,  with  all  points 
of  its  surface  equally  distant  from  the  center.  To  children  who  live  on  the 
prairies  this  difficulty  is  less  troublesome  than  to  those  who  live  among  hills 
and  mountains.  But  the  land  nowhere  presents  exactly  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  This  is  true  only  of  the  surface  of  the  large  bodies  of  water ;  hence, 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  or  the  sea-level  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  true  surface  of  the  world,  and  all  heights  of  the  land  are  generally 
reckoned  from  the  sea-level  as  a  standard.  But  the  inequalities  of  the  land, 
even  the  greatest  of  them,  much  as  they  may  impress  us,  are  really  very  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.  This  may  be 
readily  shown. 

The  highest  mountains  may  be  taken  as  rising  about  five  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth  is 
about  -tOOO  miles  ;  hence,  the  greatest  of  the  mountains  rise  to  a  height  that 
is  only  about  l-800th  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of 
the  earth.  Now,  think  of  the  smoothest  orange  that  you  ever  saw,  and  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  the  roughnesses  of  the  skin  bear  a  much  greater  ratio 
to  its  radius  than  the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth  bear  to  its  radius;  yet 
these  roughnesses  do  not  trouble  us  at  all  in  thinking  of  the  roundness  of  the 
orange.  But,  if  a  little  animal  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  but  en- 
dowed with  our  power  of  thought,  were  to  have  his  home  in  one  of  the  little 
creases  of  the  orange  peel,  we  can  easily  understand  that  it  might  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  of  the  surface  of  the  orange  as  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  He  would  be  like  a  man  or  a  child  living  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of 
high  mountains.  By  some  such  illustrations  the  child  can  be  made  to  see 
that  the  earth  is  essentially  a  sphere,  notwithstanding  the  mountains  on  its 
surface. 

But,  when  the  pupil  has  fully  mastered  the  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
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earth,  be  needs  to  be  shown  tbar,  this  idea  must  be  slightly  uiodilied.  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  spheroid  ;  its  termination,  oid,  means  having 
the  form  of,  or  like.  Hence,  a  spheroid  is  a  hody  like  a  sphere.  If  I  had  a 
ball  of  putty  in  my  hand,  I  might  press  the  opposite  sides  towards  each  other, 
and  then  my  sphere  would  become  a  spheroid  ;  or,  taking  the  opposite  sides 
in  my  fingers,  I  might  draw  them  away  from  each  other,  and  then  my  sphere 
would  become  a  spheroid  of  another  form.  The  first  is  called  an  oblate  sjdie- 
roid,  and  the  last  ^prolate  spheroid.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  SPHEROID, — 
the  sides  having  the  poles  in  their  respective  centers  are  nearer  each  other 
than  any  other  sides  of  the  body;  therefore,  the  axis  is  the  shortest  diameter 
of  the  earth.  There  are  severa'  proofs  that  this  is  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
We  will  give  four  of  them  : 

1.  A  pendulum  with  the  same  length  of  rod  beats  faster  as  ire  approach 
the  poles.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  causes  the  pendulum  to  beat,  and  the 
greater  the  attraction  the  faster  it  will  beat.  Now.  it  is  known  that  a  body 
will  be  attracted  by  another  more  powerfully  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
center  of  the  attracting  body;  that  is,  provided  it  continues  to  remain  out- 
side of  it.  Therefore,  as  it  is  found  that  a  pendulum  does  beat  faster  as  we 
go  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  it  must  be  that  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  is  greater.  This  shows  that  we  are  approaching  the  center  of  the 
earth,  or  that  the  surface  towards  the  poles  is  nearer  the  center  than  the  sur- 
face at  the  equator, 

2.  ^l  degree  of  latitude  is  found  by  actual  measurement  to  be  longer  as 
n^e  go  towards  the  poles  than  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  degree  which  contains  more  miles  than  another 
must  belong  to  the  arc  of  a  larger  circle,  (see  Schoolmaster  for  July,  p. 
188);  hence,  the  surface  is  curved  less,  or  is  Jlattencd,  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  Dr.  Lardner  says  that  a  degree  of  latitude  00°  from  the  equator  is 
about  4000  feet  longer  than  one  at  the  equator 

3.  Some  of  the  other  planets  are  seen  to  be  oblate  spheroids  ;  an(f,  by 
analogy,  we  may  Judge  that  the  earth  has  the  .same  form.  The  large  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  so  much  flattened  at  their  poles  that  it  can  be  seen 
very  readily  when  they  are  viewed  through  a  telescope  ;  the  flattening  of 
Jupiter  amounts  to  about  l-13th  of  its  diameter,  and  of  Saturn  to  about 
1-llth  of  the  diameter,  Avhile  in  the  earth  the  amount  is  only  about  1 -300th 
of  its  diameter. 

4.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid state ;  in  that  case,  a  revolution  on  its  axis  must  have  given  it  the  form 
of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Such  a  revolution  would  of  necessity  give  the  parti- 
cles a  tendency  to  fly  away  from  the  center  of  motion,  and  those  furthest  from 
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the  center  ■would  have  this  tendency  in  the  greatest  degree  ;  hence  the  earth 
would  swell,  or  bulge  out,  at  the  equator.  Now,  of  two  globes  of  different 
sizes,  but  making  their  revolutions  in  the  same  time,  this  tendency  would  be 
the  greater  in  the  larger  body;  and,  of  two  globes  of  the  same  size,  but  mak- 
ing their  revolutions  in  different  times,  the  tendency  would  be  the  greater  in 
that  body  making  its  revolution  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  are  vastly  larger  than  the  earth,  also  revolve 
on  their  axes  in  much  less  time  than  the  earth  does,  and  their  oblateness  is 
found  to  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 

The  poles  are  about  13  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  sur- 
face at  the  equator  ;  or,  as  we  have  seen,  the  flattening  at  each  pole  amounts 
to  about  l-300th  of  the  radius.  The  earth's  average  diameter  is  about  7912 
miles;  hence  the  equatorial  diameter  is  13  miles  more,  while  the  polar  diam- 
eter is  13  miles  less,  than  that  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shape  of  the 
earth  departs  but  veri/  little  from  that  of  a  sphere  ;  and  I  think  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about  this  matter  at  first.  Let  the  first  conception  of  the 
earth  be  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  as  it  is  very  nearly;  and  then  modify  the 
conception  very  slightly  when  the  time  for  it  comes.  Illustrate  the  very 
small  amount  of  the  variation  from  a  sphere  in  some  way  like  the  following: 
think  of  a  globe  10  feet  in  diameter — measure  off  10  feet  upon  the  floor  and 
let  the  pupil  see  how  large  a  globe  this  would  be — its  radius  will,  of  course,  be 
60  inches;  and  l-300th  of  60  inches  amounts  to  l-5th  of  an  inch  only! 
This  is  an  amount  altogether  too  small  to  be  detected  in  a  globe  of  the  sup- 
posed size  without  rather  careful  measurement.  I  suppose  most  persons 
who  have  ever  pictured  in  their  minds  the  shape  of  the  earth  at  all,  have  per- 
haps conceived  of  it  as  having  the  shape  of  a  rather  flat  orange.  The  little 
wooden  forms  that  are  found  in  some  of  our  schools,  are  very  likely  to  mis- 
lead pupils ;  the  oblate  spheroid  is  so  flat  as  to  give  a  very  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  earth;  a  pupil  who  should  think  of  the  earth  as  a 
perfect  sphere  would  have  a  conception  much  more  nearly  correct.  Much 
of  our  apparatus  does  more  harm  than  good  for  a  similar  reason — there  is  a 
total  disregard  of  true  proportion ;  and  some  times  it  is  unavoidable  in  any 
apparatus  that  we  can  construct. 

In  our  next,  we  will  speak  of  the  motion  of  the   earth  around  the  sun, 
and  some  of  its  effects.  E.  c.  H. 

Normal,  Sept.  14,  1871. 


"He  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  his  kind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  this  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." — 
Jonathan  S\yift. 
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A   GREYPORT  LEGEND. 

(I797-) 
They  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  seaport  town, 
They  peered  from  the  decks  of  the  ships  where  they  lay. 
The  cold  sea-fog  that  came  whitening  down, 
Was  never  as  cold  or  white  as  they. 

"Ho,  Starbuck  and  Pinckney  and  Tenterden  I 
Run  for  your  shallops,  gather  your  men, 
Scatter  your  boats  on  the  lower  bay." 

Good  cause  for  fear  !  In  the  thick  midday 
The  hulk  that  lay  by  the  rotting  pier. 
Filled  with  the  children  in  happy  play. 
Parted  its  moorings  and  drifted  clear, — 
Drifted  clear  beyond  reach  or  call, — 
Thirteen  children  there  were  in  all, — 
All  adrift  in  the  lower  bay  ! 

Said  a  hard-faced  skipper,  "God  help  us  all ! 

She  will  not  float  till  the  turning  tide  !" 

Said  his  wife,  "My  darling  will  hear  my  call, 

Whether  in  sea  or  Heaven  she  bide." 

And  she  lifted  a  quavering  voice  and  high, 
Wild  and  strange  as  a  sea-bird's  cry, 

Till  they  shuddered  and  wondered  at  her  side. 

The  fog  drove  down  on  each  laboring  crew. 
Veiled  each  from  each  and  the  sky  and  shore. 
There  was  not  a  sound  but  the  breath  they  drew, 
And  the  lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar; 

And  they  felt  the  breath  of  the  downs,  fresh  blown 
O'er  leagues  of  clover  and  cold  gray  stone, 
But  not  from  the  lips  that  had  gone  before. 

They  come  no  more.     But  they  tell  the  tale 
That,  when  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbor  reef. 
The  mackerel  fishers  shorten  sail. 
For  the  signal  they  know  will  bring  relief,— 
For  the  voices  of  children,  still  at  play 
In  a  phantom  hulk  that  drifts  alway 

Through  channels  whose  waters  never  fail. 

It  is  but  a  foolish  shipman's  tale, 
A  theme  for  a  poet's  idle  page. 
But  still  when  the  mists  of  doubt  prevail, 
And  we  lie  becalmed  by  the  shores  of  Age, 
We  hear  from  the  misty  troul^Ied  shore 
The  voice  of  the  children  gone  before, 

Drawing  the  soul  to  its  anchorage. — Bret  Ilarte. 
{Atlantic  Monthly  for  Sept.) 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


An  officer  of  the  New  York  scliools  recently  gave  me  some  facts  respect- 
ing them  and  their  system  of  government  which  interested  me  very  much ; 
I  think  they  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster.  The  government 
of  the  schools  is  very  peculiar;  their  chief  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Central 
Board.  This  Board  consists  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor ;  seven 
of  them  must  be  of  the  dominant  political  party,  and  five,  of  the  party  in  the 
minority.  This  is  the  chief  Executive  Board,  and  makes  all  the  By-laws 
by  which  the  system  is  regulated.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Inspect- 
ors appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  Central  Board.  They 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  audit  all  accounts  made  by  the  Trustees.  There 
are  five  Trustees  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  wards  of  the  city.  They  are  elected  by 
the  people  for  five  years,  one  being  chosen  each  year.  The  Trustees  in  each 
ward  employ  the  teachers ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  appoint  relatives  as 
teachers;  but  manage  to  evade  the  regulation  practically;  they  also  contrive 
to  draw  their  teachers  from  other  wards  by  shrewd  practices  when  they 
choose. 

The  chief  Superintendent  is  aided  by  a  first,  and  a  second  assistant, 
both  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  departments;  making  five  Superintendents 
in  all.  The  power  of  the  Superintendent  over  the  teachers  is  very  slight ; 
he  can  neither  appoint,  nor  dismiss  them.  If  he  finds  them  incompetent, 
almost  the  only  power  he  can  bring  to  bear  against  them  is  by  the  influence 
of  his  report : — the  Trustees  only  have  power  to  dismiss.  The  Superin- 
tendent may  indeed  annul  a  teacher's  certificate,  but  this  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Central  Board.  Grossly  incompetent,  and  even  immoral, 
teachers  sometimes  retain  their  places  for  a  long  time  despite  all  efforts  of  the 
Superintendent  for  their  removal.  The  Principal  in  any  department  has 
control  only  of  that  department,  although  there  may  be  others  in  the  same 
building;  there  are  sometimes  three  departments  in  the  same  house,  but  all 
independent.  Principals  only  oversee  ;  they  do  not  teach  at  all.  Each 
Principal  receives  and  disburses  the  money  for  the  salaries  of  subordinate 
teachers. 

All  the  schools  separate  the  sexes.  In  all  the  schools,  all  books  and 
stationery  are  furnished  the  pupils  without  any  cost  to  them.  Pupils  are  al- 
ways under  the  eye  of  a  teacher  from  the  time  they  enter  the  house  till  they 
leave  it  ;  the  teachers  take  turns  in  overseeing  them  in  the  yards  and  play- 
grounds. The  Principal  of  each  grade  examines  the  candidates  in  his  own 
school  and  reports  them  for  promotion  to  the  Principal  of  the  grade  above ; 
he,  in  turn,  examines  them  again,  and  receives  or  rejects  accordingly.   Pupils 
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may  go  to  school  in  any  ward  they  may  choose;  they  are  rejected  only  by 
being  found  incompetent,  or  the  house  being  too  full  to    hold  them. 

The  By-laws  require  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  all  the  schools,  but  with- 
out note  or  comment;  all  sectarian  teaching  is  forbidden.  Probably,  the  Bible 
is  really  read  in  about  nine-tenths  of  the  schools.  The  Principals  of  those 
schools  in  which  it  is  not  read  report  this  By-law  as  violated,  but  no  notice 
is  taken  of  it.  About  three-fourths  of  the  schools  also  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  this  is  not  required. 

The  whole  system,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  complicated,  it  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  gives  opportunity  for  many 
abuses  which  are  supposed  to  be  well  understood  in  New  York.  Neverthe- 
•^ess,  the  results  are  good — far  better  than  one  could  reasonably  expect. 

The  following  salaries  are  paid.  The  Superintendent  receives  64,750; 
the  1st  Assistant-Superintendents,  §4,200 :  the  2d  Assistant  in  Grammar  depart- 
ment, $3,800 ;  2d  assistant  in  Primary  department.  83,600.  The  principals 
of  male  Grammar  schools,  all  males,  receive  from  82,250  to  §3,000;  male  as- 
sistants from  81,000  to  82,000.  The  principals  of  female  Grammar  schools, 
all  females,  receive  from  81,200  to  81,700;  principals  of  Primary  schools 
from  81,000  to  81,500  ;  female  assistants  from  8400  to  8800.  Each  princi- 
pal makes  affidavit  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in 
his  school  during  the  year.  The  aggregate,  as  shown  in  this  way,  is  more 
than  200,000.  But,  as  many  must  be  counted  more  than  once,  probably 
the  real  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  is  about  150,000;  there 
are  rarely  more  than  100,000  present  on  any  given  day.  The  whole  numbcx* 
of  teachers  is  about  2,500. 


READING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


A  few  days  ago,  I  was  in  one  of  our  book  stores  when  the  New  York 
Ledger  came  in,  and  was  really  astonished  at  the  number  brought  to  this  place. 
Another  day  I  took  up  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Weekly  and  read  an  article 
in  it  from  a  regular  contributor,  and  was  equally  astonished  at  the  character 
of  said  article.  Then,  putting  these  two  circumstances  together,  I  was  led 
into  a  train  of  thought  that  brought  this  matter  home  to  my  own  position  a.*< 
a  teacher,  and  hence  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow-teachers. 

Did  you  ever  take  any  special  pains  to  notice  what  a  va.st  amount  of  such 
reading  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth?  If  not,  just  sUmd  in  your  P. 
0.  door  or  take  a  seat  in  a  book  store,  on  the  day  when  the  '•  Ledger"  or  the 
"Weekly"  arrives  and  your  eyes  will  be  opened.     Do  you  know,  fellow-teacher. 
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what  sort  of  stuff  is  tlius  furnished  as  mental  food  for  those  children  Tvhoni 
you  are  daily  instructing  in  your  school-room  ?  If  not,  just  look  over  one  copy 
of  the  above  mentioned  papers  and  you  will  learn  what  that  is. 

Is  there  not  a  responsibility,  then,  thrown  upon  us  to  use  the  influence 
which  our  position  gives  us,  to  counteract  this  deadly  poison  given  out  in  such 
regular  and  powerful  doses  ?  Of  what  avail  are  our  lessons  in  the  school- 
room, on  morals,  when  at  home  such  trash  as  is  found  in  these  papers  is  served 
up  to  them  around  the  family  hearth  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  endeavor 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  pure  and  refined  literature,  if  their  home  reading  is 
such  as  is  furnished  by  these  weekly  messengers?  The  '"article"  which  I 
read  was  unchaste,  ungrammatical,  unrhetorical  and  un  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  sensible,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  wield. 

"We  as  teachers  are  accustomed  to  feel  that  there  is  no  more  powerful  en- 
gine in  the  whole  list  of  our  social  and  political  machinery,  than  the  public- 
schools  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  question  this.  Those  winged  messengers  that 
fly  daily  and  weekly  from  the  great  central  points  in  our  nation  to  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  the  land,  and  drop  silently  down  into  every  househ(id.  and 
there,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  around  the  family  lamp,  talk  to  old  and 
young,  seem  to  me,  to  be  a  greater  power  than  any  other  human  agency  now 
at  work. 

Though  this  matter  of  reading  is  one  outside  the  shool,  yet  its  perni- 
cious influence  tells  powerfully  upon  the  pupils  inside  the  school.  We  are  often 
told  by  parents  that  their  children  are  not  able  to  endure  the  hard  study  re- 
quired of  them — that  they  are  not  strong,  and  the  like — when  the  truth  i.s, 
they  are  destroying  their  health  by  constantly  reading  the  exciting  stories  of 
these  detestable  newspapers  and  Dime  Novels. 

Again,  we  sometimes  notice  a  lack  of  interest  in  study,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  pupils,  and  we  are  unable  to  rouse  any  interest,  do  what  we  may, 
and  many  times  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  very  same  thing.  It  becomes 
with  many  as  much  a  dissipation,  and  a  habit  as  difficult  to  break  off,  as  gamb- 
ling or  drunkenness.  Let  us  as  teachers  watch  this  matter,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not bring  to  bear  a  counteracting  influence.  From  the  teacher's  desk  flow 
scores  of  little  streams,  that  water  plants  at  as  many  family  firesides.  Let 
these  streams  bear  on  their  bosoms,  kindly  suggestions,  advice  and  warnings 
against  this  terrible  habit.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  for  a  parent,  to  con- 
trol the  reading  of  his  own  child — and  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  guide  his  pupil  aright  in  this  matter.  But  I  think  it  is  something  well 
deserving  our  careful  and  persistent  eflfiort.  If  you  have  never  given  this  sub- 
ject much  attention,   you  would  be  greatly  surprised  at  tlie  wide-spread  and 
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growing  evils  attending  this  liabit.  These  evils  cannot  be  over  estimated.  There 
are  published  in  Christian  America,  papers  whose  effusion  would  have  been 
hailed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain,"  as  the  utterances  of 
spirits  not  uncongenial  in  those  regions,  and  as  coming  from  those  thoroughly 
acclimated  to  that  pestiferous  atmosphere ;  and  our  youth  gather  round  tliesc 
moral  slaughter-houses,  eager  to  snufF  the  fumes  of  every  new  sacrifice.  When 
I  think  of  the  work  of  evil  which  this  corrupt  literature  is  accomplishing  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  of  America,  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  indig- 
nation at  the  authors,  publishers  and  venders  of  this  unwholesome  stuff.  Let 
us  send  from  the  school-rooms  of  our  land  an  opposing  wave  that  shall 
check  and  counteract  this  tide  of  corruption.  "^ 

Dixon,  III.,  Sept.  15th,  18G1. 


TEA CIIERS'    IXSTITUTES. 


Since  I  attended  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  and  heard  the  great 
men  and  the  wise  men  express  their  opinions  touching  the  most  important 
questions  relating  to  educational  matters,  I  feel  in  some  sort  called  upon  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  I  suppose  that  to 
treat  any  subject  understandingly,  we  should  be  able  to  define  the  subject 
treated. 

What  is  a  Teachers'  Institute  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  define  it.  It 
is  a  very  'indefinite  term,  exceedingly  flexible.  If  I  say  it  Ls  a  collection  of 
teachers  and  others,  it  would  be  true  so  far.  More  than  this  would  not  be 
.safe  to  give  as  a  definition. 

We  may  have  a  collection  of  teachers  spending  from  five  to  ten  days 
doing  nothing — that  '-profiteth,"  and  this  would  be  too  true.  And  if  I  should 
f-ny  that  the  teachers  of  a  county  spent  a  week  or  two  in  giving  and  receiving 
mo.st  valuable  instruction,  preparing  to  do  the  work  of  the  tt^acher  better, 
more  heartily  and  cheerfully,  in  making  themselves — through  labor  and 
study — better  men  and  women  as  well  a  better  teachers,  this  definition  too, 
would  be  true,  and  between  these  wide  extremes  there  are  many  grades,  sorts 
and  kinds.  Regarding  them  as  they  really  are,  as  a  whole,  they  are  failures ; 
they  cost  more  than  they  come  to. 

Teachers  who  attend  an  Institut<i  five  days  have  invest<3d  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars  each — for  time  is  money — and  ought,  by  the  simplest  law  of 
compensation  to  receive  ten  to  fifty  dollars  worth  of  instruction.  How  many 
of  those  who  have  attended  Institutes  can  say  "  I  have  received  full  value  for 
mv  investment '' 
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I  have  said  that  they  cost  more  than  they  come  to,  and  yet  I  would  not, 
if  it  were  in  my  power,  prohibit  or  abolish  them,  because  they  aim  to  do  good     ' 
and  in  the  poorest  of  them,    I  doubt  not  that  an  honest — though  blind  effort 
is  made  to  bring  about  better  results.     The  ^)?an  is  a  good  one — the  execution 
of  the  plan  is  in  most  cases  bad. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  are  Institutes  failures  ?  And  more,  how  can  they 
be  made  successful,  profitable ;  be  made  to  pay  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, why  are  they  failures,  we  answer  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  con- 
duct a  Teachers'  Institute  profitably.  And  difficult  as  the  task  is,  there  is  too 
often  an  utter  want  of  plan  or  lack  of  execution. 

The  County  Superintendent  gives  notice  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  will  be 

holden  in  the  village  of  B.  on  the day  of .  Entertainment /)•«•. 

The  latter  statement  is  encouraging — for  if  the  teachers  receive  no  good  at  the 
Institute,  they  are  sure  of  a  week's  board,  and  though  the  man  intellectual  and 
moral,  may  fail  in  receiving  nutriment — the  body  physical,  will  be  abundantly 
fed.  So  much  the  teacher  is  sure  of — further  than  this,  he  is  not  quite  sure 
of  anything. 

But  suppose  that  the  Superintendent  realizes  this  difficulty  and  attempt;* 
to  overcome  it.  Even  if  he  carefully  prepares  a  programme,  still  there  are 
found  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  Those  to  whom  parts  have  been  assigned 
have  prepared  nothing  but  an — apology.  But  if  the  programme  be  carefully 
and  wisely  prepared,  and  those  who  are  to  give  instruction  are  as  well  pre- 
pared, still  the  In.stitute  may  not  be  profitable.  Teachers  of  different  grades, 
and  teachers  of  the  same  grade  yet  teaching  different  grades  and  classes,  desire 
and  require  different  kinds  of  instruction.  A  lesson  on  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy would  not  be  profitable  to  primary  teachers.  In  short,  too  much  of 
the  instruction  given,  profits  or  interests  only  a  few  of  the  teachers  present. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  and  most  important  question  :  How  can 
Teachers'  Institutes  be  conducted  so  as  to  profit  all,  so  as  to  pay  all  ? 

First.  Employ  some  one  good,  thorough,  wide-awake  teacher  to  conduct 
the  exercises  ;  let  him  act  as  the  principal.  Let  him  select,  with  the  advice  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  from  the  members  of  the  Institute  assistants,  ar- 
range a  programme,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  let  the  Institute  be  divided 
into  sections  for  special  instruction  :  in  special  subjects,  let  lessons  be  assigned 
and  recitations  made.  Let  the  principal  give  instruction  to  all  the  members, 
on  general  subjects.  Let  each  teacher  expect  to  study,  to  seek  as  well  as  to  be 
led.  In  short,  make  the  Institute  a  school,  where  business  is  done  in  a 
business-like  wav. 


Attempt  only  possible  things  :  do  what  you  attempt. 
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THE   GON-NECTICUT IXDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    FOR  GIRLS. 


As  early  as  1866  the  attentiou  of  some  of  the  philanthropic  men  and 
women  of  the  state  was  turned  to  the  unfortunate  and  neglected  class  of 
girls,  growing  up  without  opportunities  for  either  intellectual  or  moral  cul- 
ture, and,  in  consequence,  almost  certain  to  become  vicious  and  the  occasion 
of  the  corruption  of  others.  The  influence  of  these  friends  of  humanity, 
led  to  the  appointment  by  the  legislature  of  Messrs.  F.  R.  Fessenden,  D.  C. 
Oilman,  and  J.  P.  Whitcomb,  State  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  desirableness  of  establishing  a  Reform  or  Industrial  School 
for  unfortunate,  vagrant  and  vicious  girls,  and  should  they  deem  it  necessary 
and  desirable,  to  procure  all  needful  statistics,  to  visit  similar  institutions  in 
other  States,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Greneral  Assembly  a  suitable  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  To  the  As- 
sembly of  1867  this  Committee  reported,  that  there  were  from  300  to  500 
girls  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  who  would  be  proper 
subjects  for  such  an  institution  as  was  proposed.  These  girls  were  described 
as  belonging  to  three  classes: — 1st.  The  simply  unfortunate  and  neglected, 
many  of  whom  were  then  in  the  poor-houses,  or  in  other  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  desertion.  2nd.  The  truant  and  vagrant,  the  stubborn  and  un- 
ruly class,  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  care  and  restraints  of  parental 
authority,  or  have  broken  away  from  them,  and  become  unmanageable.  3d. 
Those  who  are  in  a  legal  S3nse,  "vicious"  and  "criminal."  This  report  was 
favorably  considered  by  the  legislature,  but  definite  action  was  not  taken 
until  after  private  subscriptions,  to  tlie  amount  of  810,000,  had  been  obtain- 
ed; Miss  Esther  Pratt  of  Hartford  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Street  of  New  Haven, 
heading  the  list,  each  giving  85,000.  The  General  Assembly  of  1868  passed 
an  act  of  incorporation,  and  voted  $10,000  on  condition  that  the  private  sub- 
scription was  made  up  to  850,000.  Provision  for  the  current  expenses  was 
also  made  by  the  appropriation  of  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  per  week 
for  each  girl  assigned  to  the  schools.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Secretary  of  State  are  ex-officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors ; 
there  are  to  be  six  or  nine  others.  The  Directors  are  to  choose,  annually,  a 
Visiting  Committee,  consisting  of  twelve  ladies.  To  secure  the  location  of  the 
school  within  her  own  limits,  Middletown  offered  to  give  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 45  7-10  acres,  with  the  buildings  and  other  fixtures  upon  it.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  erect  two  suitable 
houses,  each  to  accommodate  35  girls.  Rev.  J.  11.  Bradford  was  elected 
Superintendent,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  January,  1870. 
There  are  now  59  irirls  in  the   institutions.     The  whole  number   received 
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since  the  opening  is  70.  Eleven  have  been  discliarged,  some  for  residence 
in  families,  one  as  an  unfit  subject,  one  for  sickness,  etc.  The  family  plan 
is  adopted.  Each  girl  has  a  room  by  herself.  Each  family  has  a  Matron, 
Assistant  Matron  and  a  House-Keeper.  The  girls  do  all  the  domestic  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officers;  make  and  repair  their  clothes;  wash 
and  iron  and  attend  school  three  hours  a  day.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  .  The  school  is  rapidly  filling 
up,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  before  another  season,  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  one  or  more  additional  houses.  The  improvement  in  most  of  the  girls 
is  so  marked  as  to  awaken  confident  hope  that  the  discipline,  and  educational 
influence  of  the  school  will  save  them  from  a  vicious  life  and  cause  them  to 
become  good  members  of  society. — New  England  Homestead^  Aug.  26. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  vs.  BOARDING    SCHOOLS. 


The  law  that  established  public  grammar  and  high  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  one  of  the  best  ever  enacted.  These  schools  enable  us  to- 
educate  our  children  mainly  at  home,  and  that  is  the  perfection  of  education 
where  the  family  and  school  influences  are  combined ;  where  brothers  and 
sisters  can  attend  together,  the  brothers  protecting  the  sisters  and  the 
sisters  gently  admonishing  the  brothers  ;  where  parents  and  teachers  can 
consult  together  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  children  and  pupils, 
and  where  the  community  generally  feel  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  scholars.  We  only  wish  our  high  schools  were  a  little 
higher,  that  the  course  of  study  were  more  extended,  so  that  our  children 
might  be  induced  to  remain  in  them  for  a  longer  period,  and  might  graduate 
seniors  instead  of  sophomores,  as  they  are  inclined  now  to  do.  This  defect 
in  our  high  schools  is,  however,  not  churgeable  to  the  teachers.  They 
doubtless  would  desire  the  standard  of  education  to  be  elevated.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  teaching  are  very  much  like  commercial  commodities, 
according  to  the  demand.  When  the  public  call  for  a  more  thorough  course, 
our  high  schools  will  furnish  it,  and  it  will  be  a  blessed  day  when  our  ladt^ 
and  lasses  will  not  have  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  to  finish  their 
education. 

The  notion  is  quite  prevalent  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  children,  to  go 
away  from  home  while  acquiring  their  education,  so  that  thej  may  see  the 
world  and  learn  how  other  folks  live.  There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  learn- 
ed in  seeing  the  world,  and  we  would,  by  no  means,  depreciate  the  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  which  comes  by  travel;  but  the  natural  place  for  children  is 
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home,  and  their  best  society,  that  of  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  teacher  of  a  boarding-school  has  the  double  office  of  teacher  and  parent, 
and  however  well  he  may  fill  the  former,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fill  the 
latter  to  the  perfection  which  the  parent  can,  and  often  does,  attain.  The 
child  almost  knows  instinctively  that  the  love  of  a  parentis  disinterested, 
that  his  advice  is  without  any  selfish  motive,  and  that  his  command  must 
be  obeyed ;  he  therefore  trusts  his  parent  with  a  confidence,  and  obeys  him 
with  a  good  will  which  he  is  not  ready  to  yield  to  a  stranger.  It  is  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  parents  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughters  together  and 
at  home  till  their  minds  are  well  disciplined  by  study,  their  principles  well 
established,  and  their  habits  formed,  and  then  they  can  safely  see  the  world, 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  it  teaches.  The  high  school  enables  us  thus  to  do. 
The  young  men  and  young  women  graduating  from  our  high  schools  final 
the  same  incentive  to  action  in  society  that  they  found  in  the  school,  and  do 
not  leave  behind  them  the  forces  which  thus  far  have  impelled  them.  There 
is  no  such  violent  change  as  must  occur  when  one  graduates  from  a  school 
exclusively  devoted  to  one  sex. — Scribnc/s  Monthly. 


Mbm&m^b  Wef^^tmemt^ 


The  Schoolmaster  has  received  the  following  communication  from  one 
of  the  ''machine-made  pedagogues"  of  southern  Illinois.  We  are  glad  to 
give  it  to  our  readers;  it  is  the  continuation  of  previous  remaiks  in  this  jour- 
nal. It  seems  odd  to  see  men  who  have  so  much  general  information,  use  so 
little  common  sense,  as  do  some  editors  in  writing  of  schools.  Every  sentence 
betrays  their  ignorance.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  a  certain  class  of  the  press 
that  hunt  for  opportunities  to  abuse  school  teachers — a  class  from  whom 
compliments  would  be  a  disgrace: 

Says  a  journalistic  believer  in  government  omnipotence  : 

"The  great  besetting  sin  of  our  public  schools  is  mechanism — routine.  It  is  this  un- 
due importance  attributed  to  forms  and  processes,  to  the  outside,  far  more  than  any  lack 
of  verbal  instruction  in  the  elements  of  morality,  that  prevents  our  schools  from  being 
what  they  ought  to  be,  schools  of  character." 

And  yet  the  very  men  who  recognize,  who  cannot  possibly  avoid,  the  fact  that  our 
system  of  public  schooling  is  degenerating  into  mere  mechanism,  favor  the  proposition 
of  some  machine-made  pedagogues  to  introduce  more  machinery  in  the  shape  of  gover- 
ment  coercion.  Legislation!  legislation!  legislation!  is  the  cry  of  the  machine-made 
pedagogues,  who,  compelled  to  witness  their  own  constant  failures,  seek  to  ascribe  the 
cause  to  the  lack  of  enough  statutory  law,  rather  than  to  their  own  lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge  and  capacity.  Only  yesterday,  a  convocation  of  machine  "educators"  took 
place  in  this  city,  to  bring  forth  some  new  school  law  for  the  general  assembly  to  enact. 
Some  of  the  machinery  is  out  of  order,  won't  work ;  needs  some  more  legislative 
tinkering  Who  more  capable  of  tinkering  the  schooling  machine  than  the  schoolmasters 
who  are  the  products  of  the  machine,  and  whose  function  is  to  turn  the  cranks  and  set 
the  wheels  to  revolving.     As  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  most  likely  to  discover  a  screw 
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loose,    so  the  machine  pedagogues,  who  so  niiseral)Iy  fail   as  educators,  are    very  useful 
to  tell  legislators  when  and  how  tlie  machine  needs  tinkering. —  Chicago  Times. 

Isn't  it  remarkable  how  is^norant  these  teachers  are  ?  How  are  they 
l[iresuuiod  to  have  an  idea  about  schooUaws  ?  Just  think  of  it — Bateraan, 
the  grand  mogul  of  the  school  tinkcrcrs,  together  with  Wells,  Pickard, 
Pai'ker,  Smith,  and  several  others,  have  had  the  audacity  to  meet  in 
Chicagi)  I'or  the  purpose  of  consultation,  the  object  being  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  legislature  on  the  proposed  school  law.  It  seems  they 
neglected  to  ask  permission  of  the  Tihu.s.  But  what  business  have  these 
^'tinkerers"  to  make  sngtrcstions  ?  It  is  true  that  Bateinan  lias  spent  his  life 
in  the  schools  of  Illinois,  and  taught  the  very  lirst  public  school  ever  or- 
ganized in  the  state.  But  that,  certainly,  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  say 
anything.  He  ought  carefully  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  allow  some  young 
-swell-head  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  carries  a  very  small  cane,  and 
writes  for  the  7\'m'-s.  to  toll  the  legislature  what  would  benefit  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

It  is  generally  suppo.sed  th;it  a  man  who  runs  an  engine  or  other  piece 
of  machinery  is  better  prepared  to  suggest  improvements  than  one  who  has 
never  seen  it;  but  nobody  but  a  "maehine  pedagogue"' would  be  ibolish 
enough  to  think  of  applying  the  .same  principle  in  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  AVells  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  county  superintendents  in 
the  state.  A  ■•machine  pedigogue"  would  naturally  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  he  would  be  something  near  ;in  authority  on  the  wants  of  the 
country  schools,  and  that  a  /'rir  members  of  the  legislature,  or  even  a  writer 
for  the  Timcx  might  receive  suggestions  from  such  a  man  that  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  AVIiat  "lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  and  capacity." 
Poor  fools  I     Stand  still  and  learn  wisdom  of  the  I'inn's. 


The  recent  death  ol'  Charles  Seribncr  of  Xew  York  City,  occurred  at 
Lucerne,  Switzerland.  3Ir.  .Scribner  was  of  the  well  known  book  firm  of 
(;harles  Seribner  i^'  ('<>,.  and  also  of  the  impm-tinii-  house  of  Scribner,  Welford 
k  Co. 

I'jducated  at  Princeton  Colk'ge.  entering  the  jjractice  of  law  in  early  life, 
but  abandoning  it  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  commenced  the  book  business 
in  IS-IH.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  houses  with  which  he  has  been 
connected,  have  risen  in  ability  and  business  till  they  stand  among  the  first. 
His  school-books  have  made  the  name  of  the  firm  a  household  world:  Gu3'ot's 
Ceographies,  Feltor's  Arithmetics,  Cooley's  Physics,  kc.  kc  .are  well  known 
among  pedagogues.  Scribner's  Monthly  is  also  publish"d  by  this  firm.  Its 
success  as  a  popular  monthl}'  is  abundant  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Scribner  died  of  typhoid  fever,  although  ho  had  been  ill  for  seveial 
years  and  was  on  a  continental  tour  for  his  health..  His  age  was  about  fifty 
ears. 


We  h()l(l  in  our  hand  a  dnily  paper  v.hich  makes  loud  pretensions  to 
being  the  best  in  Chicago.  In  this  number  of  this  most  excellent  ;uvf.s-paper, 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  all  the  space  excepting  that  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments,   is   used  in  iziving  an  account  of  a  game  of  base-ball.      Here  is  a  spe- 
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ciuien  of  tlie  languag'j  of  this  \iiry  intorcstiiii:;  nrticic  :  "M —  uporiud  piny 
with  a  liot  liner  to  left  fur  one  base.  AV —  wont  out.  on  ii  fly  to  M — .  T —  canit? 
next,  and  sent  a  safe  high  one  into  the  riglit  field,  on  whieh  he  todk  a  base, 
<feo."  Every  daily  pa;  er  almost,  is  filled  with  column  after  column  of  similar 
slanir.  Is  it  not  time  that  something  was  done  to  abate  this  intolerable 
nuisance'  What  news-paper  will  give  us  an  issue  with  its  columns  unpol- 
luted in  this  way  ?  Time  was.  not  long  ago.  Avhen  good  mow  looked  upon 
base-ball  v/itli  some  favor,  as  likely  to  do  something  to  promote  physical 
training.  AVhat  does  it  promote  at  present,  but  idleness,  shing,  and  gam- 
bling of  the  worst  kindy  It  is  notorious  that  betting  accompanies  every 
game;  and  probably  this  fact  alone  gives  the  long,  turgid  accounts  of  these 
performances  their  interest — interest  to  the  brotherhood  of  black-legs,  and  to 
no  one  else.  The  only  other  thing  that  seems  to  give  any  interest,  is  the 
per.sonal  injury  tjie  players  often  receive.  The  delectable  article  we  have 
noticed  goes  on  to  say  :  ••IT — deserves  praise  for  the  pluck  he  exhibited 
during  the  game.  While  the  fifth  inning  was  being  played,  a  sharp  foul  tip 
fYom  M — "s  bat,  took  him  in  the  right  eye.  and  closed  it  without  ceremony. 
The  skin  covering  the  cheek-bone  was  also  cut  open.  He  eontirmed  to  play, 
however.  A:c."      IJah  ! 


Horace  (Ireeley  has  lately  written  a  letter  to  the  clitor  (»f  the  Golden 
A(/<'.  Theodore  Tilton.  in  wliich  he  defines  his  positirm  on  a  somewhat  pro- 
minent question  of  the  day.  with  sufficient  clearness: 

Thou<;jh  I  have  written  oi-  dictated  very  little  of  what  iia~.  duriivj:  the  last  leu  vcar.s, 
heen  printed  as  editorial  in  the  Trr'otine  on  t!)is  subject,  it  i'^  neverllieless  true  tliat  my 
eonception  of  the  nature  and  sco]5e  of  tlie  marriajje  relation  render'-  my  eonvcrsion  to 
woman    sulTrage    a  moral  impossihility. 

T  have  hut  two  left  of  seven  chiklrcn,  nr.d  the-eare  hntii  dauijliter-.  I  would  <;ladly 
fit  them  for  lives  of  usefuhiess  and  honur,  as  beloved  and  lovin<j  wives  of  virtuous,  up- 
right, noble  men.  and  mothers,  if  it  shall  please  (iod,  of  .^ood,  healthy,  ha])py  children. 
If^it  be  decreed  that  they  are  to  be.  not  such  women  as  those  I  have  mo.st  admired  and 
reverenced,  but  men  with  a  female  physique — powerful  in  ward  caucuses  and  nominat- 
ing conventions,  vehement  in  senate  and  «n  the  stump,  and  effective  before  juries  in  the 
trial  of  action.s  for  crim.  rem. — I  pray  tint  my' career  on  this  globe  shall  cluse  before 
theirs  is  lairly  begun.  ^S'hen  and  v.heie  they  shall  thu-;  sliine,  it  will  ni.t  be  pleasant  for 
me  to  stay. 

Mr.  Kdit.ir,  I  believe  our  cduntrynieu  are  indebted  to  you  for  having  discovered 
(perhaps  I  should  say  invented  i  me  a  po-isible  ('though  most  inijirobable)  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Aliow  mc,  tlien,  1o  thaiilc  you  ibryour  early  and  frank  demonstration, 
that  I  can  in  no  contingency  ije  ciuinted  on  or  hoped  for  a.s  a  Women  Suff- 
r.ige  candidate.  As  you  forcibly  and  justly  .^a}-.  there  is  not  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  mv  ultimately  adapting  myself  to  this  end  My  difierence  with  ytjur  crowd  is  loo  vital, 
too  radical,  to  permit  the  most  sanguine  dreamer  to  hoym  for  my  conversion.  I  am 
growing  old  ;  my  opinions  are  toleralily  ilrni ;  and  the  .Vdvanced  I'emale  of  the  Laura 
i'air  ly]X',  who  kills  the  ]iaramour  of  whom  she  claims  to  be  the  rightful  affmity,  and 
gives  the  lie  in  open  criuit  to  l);e  \\  ife  she  has  doul^ly  widowed,  is  my  j)et  aversion. 

There,  Horace,  that  will  do:  wi;  had  a  good  many  thing's  S(tored  uj) 
against  you.  but  v\e  v.ipe  tlicin  all  out  now.  and  begin  new. 

The  National  Associ;ition  met  in  St.  Louis  ueeording  to  announcement. 
I'or  an  uncomfortable  city  in  August  give  us  "St.  liouis.  the  future  great 
city  of  tlio  AVcstern  continent." 
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The  meeting  was  pleasant,  everything  was  done  by  the  citizens  to  make 
the  guests  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  however  in  liis  address  of  welcome  did  not- 
impress  us  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  great  coming  democratic  candidate 
for  the  White-House.  Among  other  recommendations  from  him,  that  of 
introducing  the  study  of  the  "penal  code."  will  hardly  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately in  our  schools. 

The  circle  of  talkers  at  the  convention  was  much  too  small  to  please  one 
who  was  anxious  to  learn.  Many  eminent  men  and  women  attended  every 
session,  and  sat  quietly  in  the  audience  during  discussions,  from  whom 
a  few  words  would  have  been  gratefully  received.  This  fact  was  well  illus- 
trated when  I\Ir.  Shortridge,  chairman  of  Elementary  section,  called  up  for 
;i  ten-minute  speech.  Miss  Lathrop  of  Cincinnati.  The  lady  evidently 
did  not  expect  the  invitation,  but  no  ten  or  twenty  minutes  talk  to  which  wo 
listened,  was  so  full  of  truth  and  wisdom  as  the  one  she  gave. 

One  could  not  but  wish  that  more  of  such  might  be,  and  that  the  few 
who  seemed  to  believe  it  their  duty  to  talk  each  half  day  speak  less  often. 
All  the  papers  will  be  printed  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  peda- 
gogical bibliography,  a  volume  not  mentioned  in  Pi'of.  Davidson's  paper. 

It  is  understood  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  iu  Boston.  Gov. 
Gratz  Brown  is  not  expected  to  be  present. 


Gov.  Gratz  Brown  in  his  address  to  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
at  St.  Louis,  told  them  very  plainly  that  a  mere  education  of  the  intellect 
will  never  save  this  Republic.  Such  knowledge  is  power  to  its  possessor, 
no  doubt,  but  he  may  make  it  power  for  evil  or  for  good  as  he  chooses.  We 
are  glad  Gov.  Brown  said  what  he  did  ;  it  is  a  truth  that,  without  moral 
training  to  go  with  it,  intellectual  culture  can  never  be  trusted  for  any  good 
results ;  and  teachers  and  parents  need  to  have  this  truth  thrust  in  their 
faces,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be. 

One  of  the  Chicago  dailies  came  out,  on  the  25th  of  August,  witli  more 
than  a  column  of  editorial  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  spoke  with  more  sense 
than  we  have  usually  found  astute  Chicago  editors  exhibiting  when  writing 
upon  educational  topics.  But,  why  could  not  the  editor  have  penned  his 
really  sensible  words,  without  the  sneering  tone  respecting  the  teachers? 
And  why,  when  he  had  taken  to  task  school,  family,  and  pulpit,  for  the  lax- 
ness  that  prevails  in  morals,  did  be  forget  to  include  the  newspaper  ?  The 
press  claims,  and  justly,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  educators,  if  not  the  great- 
est. Is  its  influence  always  in  favor  of  sound  morality  ?  Have  its  editors 
and  managers   no  knowledge   of  ''ways  that  are  dark,    and  tricks  that  are 


The  School  Board  of  Chicago  have  recently  voted    to  pay  two  women 
who  are  Principals  of  Grammar  schools,    the  same  salary  that  men  receive  in 
like  situations.     This  is,  doubtless,  right;  the  amount  andkind  of  work  done,, 
and  not  the  sex  of  the  doer,  should  determine  the  compensation  for  the  same. 

Every  teacher  who  has  a  spark  of  professional  spirit  will  commence  and 
(Continue  to  collect  a  library  of  books  relating  to  his  work.     We  shall  be  glad 
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to  aid  all  such  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  We  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  our  very  liberal  premium  list.  Wo  believe  that  almost  any  one  who  desires 
to  obtain  any  of  the  excellent  books  or  periodicals  mentioned  there  can  do  so, 
at  a  very  slight  outlay  of  pains  and  labor.  We  honestly  think  the  School- 
master is  as  good  as  any  journal  of  its  class ;  wc  mean  to  make  it  still  better 
than  it  is  now.  Its  price  is  very  low  irrespective  of  any  premiums;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  wide-awake  teacher  who  will  urge  it  upon  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-teachers,  may  secure  subscribers  enough  to  make  him  owner  of 
any  of  our  premium  books  without  any  outlay  of  money.  In  this  way,  he 
will  benefit  the  teachers  whom  he  induces  to  subscribe  as  well  as  himself;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  aid  and  encouragement  that  he  will  afibrd   the  "Scnooi-- 

MASTER." 

We  will  also  engage  to  send  to  any  teacher  any  book  in  the  hands  of 
booksellers,  at  a  cost,  including  postage,  not  greater  than  the  regular  retail 
price  of  the  book.  We  ask  teachers  to  give  this  matter  their  consideration, 
.and  to  act  accordingly. 


i^Tm^mi^  lMWM£,j^mMjf€M» 


Chicago. — Schooh  opened  Sept.  4,  with  increased  numbers.  Teachers  seem  to 
be  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and  to  show  determination  to  make  this  year  a  more  pro- 
gressive one,  if  possible,  than  last.  vSome,  overpowered  l)y  the  loneliness  of  their  lives 
have  taken  to  themselves  comDauions  for  life ;  some  have  finished  their  life-work  and 
gone  to  their  eternal  home.  Dr.  John  Macalister,  for  more  then  two  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  Vice-President  of  that  body,  died  recently,  in  memory  of 
whom  the  Board  passed  the  following: 

"Whereas,  On  the  23d  day  of  August,  187 1,  our  excellent  and  beloved  brother.  Dr. 
John  Macalister,  in  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  departed  this  life;  and 

Whereas,  We  lament  the  loss  of  a  worthy,  industrious,  high-minded,  and  honorable 
member  of  this  Board  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  and  afflicted  widow  and  child  of  oui- 
deceased  brother  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence." 

Mr.  James  Goggin,  a  liberal-minded  gentleman  and  friend  of  education,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Macalister. 

The  following  teachers  v/ere  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  High  School : 

Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  Teacher  of  Latin  ;  Mr.  Marc  Delafontaine,  Teacher  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  ;  Mr.  Gustav  Demars,  Teacher  of  French.  MissSarah  L.  (!  raves.  General 
Assistant. 

Misses  Agnes  A.  Gillis  and  Anna  Byrne  v.  ere  elected  teacher-,  of  High  School 
■classes  (composed  of  pupils  who  have  just  entered  the  High  School.) 

Miss  Mar)'  F.  Luccock  cf  the  Skinner  School  was  elected  head  assistant  of  the 
Scammon  School,  in  place  of  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Hubbard,  resigned. 

The  new  Washington  School  building  being  occupied,  the  old  has  been  made  an 
independent  primary,  of  which  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Ayres  was  chosen  principal. 

Miss  Mary  Starr  was  elected  as  a  teacher  of  drawing. 

Iowa. — The  Teachers'  In.stitute  of  Potawatamie  county,  will  convene  in  Council 
Bluffs,  on  Monday  morning,  Nov.  6,  at  9  o'clock. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  the  opening.  V,.  L.  Jacohs. 

The  fall  term  of  the  State  University  opened  on  the  14th  of  September.  This  in- 
stitution is  modeled  after  the  best  universities  in  the  land.  So  far,  though  young,  it  has 
met  with  success  and  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Iowa  with  pride. 

The  students  now  number  447  :     46  in  law,  37  in  medicine,  23  in   normal  depart- 
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ment,  342  in  academical  department.  Tliirty  professors  and  teachers  arc  connected 
with  the  university.  No  fee  for  tuition  or  incidental  expenses  is  charged  to  students  in 
the  normal  department.     It  prepares  teachers  for  their  work  in  a  year  (?) 

If  the  relations  between  the  LIniversity  and  public  high-scliools  of  the  Stale  are 
made  such  that  high-school  pupils  can  study,  with  a  free  course  in  the  University  in 
view,  and  Principals  and  Professors  harmoniously  join  in  the  work,  then  Iowa  University 
will  indeed  be  the  pride  of  Iowa  and  of  the  north-west. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Council  Bluffs  on  Aug.  31,  and  continued 
its  meeting  three  days.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Grow,  we  are  enabled 
to  present  the  following  sketch:  The  Association  was  called  to  order  l)y  President 
S.  J.  Buck,  of  Powesheik  county.  Spencer  Smith,  Esq.,  gave  the  welcoming  address. 
During  his  remarks  he  took  occasion  to  condemn  severely  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
so-called  colleges  and  academies,  claiming  that  many  of  them  are  conducted  by  imprac- 
tical men,  men  who  failed  in  other  undertakings  because  they  were  not  practical. 

Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  of  the  State  University,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  taking  care  to  reply  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  address  which  re- 
lated to  colleges.  The  address  of  S.  J.  Buck,  the  Pres.,  was  mainly  prepared  to  answer 
the  objections  urged  against  colleges;   it  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  second  day,  Miss  Helena  Hewitt,  of  Council  Bluffs,  conducted  a  class-exercise 
in  reading  by  word-method. 

Miss  S.  V.  Grave,  of  Iowa  City,  read  a  discourse  on  "Oral  Instruction  in  Grammar.'' 

Mr.  J.  W.  Aikers  lead  in  a  discussion  on  "Reports  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of 
work."  After  remarks  by  several,  among  whom  ^^'as  Mr.  J.  II.  Pudfe,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow  spoke  on  "Grammar-school  work." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  Association  resolved  to  publish  ihc  papers 
that  had  been  prepared  and  read  before  them,  in  the  Iowa  School  Journal. 

Miss  F.  H.  Churchill,  of  Englewood,  111.,  made  a  spirited  address  on  "vocal 
culture." 

Supt.  D.  W.  Lewis,  of  Washington,  read  a  pnjicr  on  "course  of  slurly  and  require- 
ments for  admission  into  high-schools." 

Supt.S.  Rodgers,  of  Sioux  City,  delivered  an  address  on"Disciplinc  andlnstruction." 

Supt.  A.  J.  Abbott,  of  Glenwood,  spoke  on  "Inducement  for  Graduation." 

Supt.  F.  M.  Witter,  of  Muscatine,  delivered  an  address  on  the  '•  Position  of  the 
High-school  in  our  educational  system.'' 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  Pres.  of  Tabor  Cijllege.  read  a  ])aper  on 
"Moral  Influence  in  Colleges." 

Prof.  John  Aveiy,  of  Iowa  College,  GrinncH,  read  a  paper  on  "Lack  of  Scientilic 
Method  in  Classical  Instruction. 

Prof.  L.  F.  Parker,  of  the  State  University,  read  a  paper  on  "Tlic  modern  Greek 
and  the  modern  Greeks." 

At  the  forenoon  session  of  the  third  day,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  was  given  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  State  Superintendent.  He  spoke  especially 
of  the  influence  of  good  primary  schools  ;  regretted  the  treatment  that  Co.  Supt's.  re- 
ceive from  politicians,  and  compared  the  influence  of  that  oftice  in  Iowa  Vvith  that  in 
Missouri.  Iowa  has  forty-three  High-schools.  Greek  has  been  added  to  their  studies. 
After  the  address,  Mr.  Piper  reported  that  Iowa  Falls  had  offered  $75,000  for  a  Nomial 
school. 

Prof.  Fellows  made  a  report  for  the  Normal-school  committee. 

Miss  Emma  Quintrell,  of  Sioux  City,  gave  a  class-exercise,  a  le.-son  on  Form,  illus- 
trated by  objects  and  on  board. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  of  Delaware  county,  was  in- 
vited to  read  a  paper  on  "The  Demand  and  Supply  of  Teachers." 

Mr.  Piper  read  a  poem  by  J.  I^.  McCreery,  of  Dubuciue,  which  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Bloomer,  of  Council  Bluffs,  addressed  the  Association  on  "The  Voca- 
tion of  the  Teacher." 

Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  thanks  to  railways,  citizens  of  Council  Bluffs, 
hotels,  school  board,  press,   officers,   executive  and  local  committees,  city  of  Council 
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Bluffs;  recommended  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  and  tlie  reference  of  the  subject 
of  a  history  of  education  in  Iowa  to  a  new  committee;  recognized  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  State  Supt.,  and  the  power  of  the  press. 

S.  N.  Fellows  was  elected   President ;   A.  Armstrong;,  Secretary. 

E.  Crosby,  Y.  S.  Rogers,  A.  |.  .\!)bott,  ('.  S.  Ilarwood,  and  Miss  Mnima  Snell,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  President  of  the  State  University,  gave  an  address  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  that  institution,  after  which  the  following  resoluti(m,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Piper,  was  adopted  : 

Sesolval,  That  we  have  renewed  contiilenec  in  our  State  Univer.«!ity  as  nn  educatinK  i)oH-er, 
and  that  we  shouhl  expect  of  its  faculty  and  board  of  regents  »uoh  an  institution  .as  will  rejoioe 
the  heart  of  ever.v  enli>;htened  citizen,  and  shall  place  the  name  of  the  State,  educationally, 
where  it  has  long  stood  as  a  defender  of  the  life  of  the  republic. 

]Mr.  Fellows,  President  elect,  accepted  his  position  in  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Ivissell  said  his  farewell  a->  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruclion,  and  introduced  his 
prospective  successor,  Alonzo  Abernethy,  of  Crawford  county.  Mr.  Abernethy  made  a 
short  speech.  After  pleasant  remarks  from  several  other  members,  the  Association  ad- 
journed on  motion  of  Mr.  Piper.     The  evening  closed  with  a  party  at  the  Ogden  House. 

Indiana.  Prof.  G.  W.  IIoss  leaves  the  State  University  to  take  the  Presidency  of 
Kansas  Normal  School  at  Emporia  ;  the  Professorship  which  he  held  at  liloomington 
is  abolished. 

William  A.  Junes,  Principal  of  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  is  in  quite  poor 
health,  lie  has  recently  lost  his  oldest  child,  a  young  lady  of  aivnit  sixteen  ;  his  many 
friends  in  Illinois  will  deeply  sympathize  v>'ith  him  in  this  great  affliction. 

Indianapolh. — The  schools  at  Indianapolis  resumed  their  work  on  Monday,  Sept. 
4th.  The  system  in  this  city  is  a  little  peculiar.  Mr.  W.  J.  Button  is  Principal  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  north  half  of  the  city  ;  and  Mr.  Hanley  is  Principal  of  all  those  in  the 
south  half.  Each  building  is  under  the  immediate  management  of  a  lady,  who  has  the 
title  of  First  Assistant.  The  Primary  schools  are  divided  in  a  similar  way,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Misses  Cropscy  and  Davis.  This  system  works  well,  and  the 
schools  are  very  efficient.  The  city  employs  over  100  teachers  ;  all  under  the  general 
superintendency  of  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Hsq.,  who  h.as  filled  this  office  with  great  ac- 
ceptance for  the  last  eight  years. 

W.  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  County  E.xaminer,  held  a  very  succesful  institute  of  one  week, 
closing  Sept.  1st.  Over  100  teachers  were  in  aitendance.  Professors  C.  P>.  I.oomis  anil 
A.  C.  Alcott  of  Indianapolis  gave  instruction,  aided  by  N.  .\.  Calkins  (jf  New  York  antl 
E.  C.  Ilewett  of  Illinois.  Prof.  Bell  takes  the  sole  management  and  control  of  the  In- 
diana School  Journal.  He  has  also  just  entered  the  bonds  matrinumial.  Success  to 
him  in  both  enterprises. 

Nekra.ska. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  .\ugust,loo  late  for  our  notice 
in  September.  The  SCHOOLMASTER  was  kindly  remembered,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter : 

My  Dear  C>ove. — I  have  just  been  at  the  Nebraska  .State  Meeting,  which  was  at 
Lincoln,  on  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  inst.  The  meeting  was  not  very  large,  and  yet 
considering  the  size  of  the  State,  must  be  considered  a  success. 

State  Supt.  y.  M.  McKenzie  read  two  valuable  pajiers,  and  also  presented  plan  for 
a  fall  campaign  of  Institutes. 

Chancellor  Benton,  of  the  State  University,  delivered  an  .address  showingthe  organi- 
zation of  the  University.  But  the  strong  paper  of  the  Association  was  one  read  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Platsmouth,  on  "Moral  F.ducation."  It  abounded  in  thought  and  jwwer. 
He  gave  examples  of  "Moral  M.athenialics,"  like  the  Adiowing:  If  two  cigars  a  day 
will  diminish  a  man's  brain  power  3-1000000  part,  and  five  cigars  a  day  will  diminish 
the  same  7-1000000  part  in  a  week,  how  long  will  it  take  a  young  man,  when  using  three 
cigars  a  day,  to  become  either  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  ? 

Ex-Supt.  Beals  was  present  and  showed  a  warm  interest  in  education  Many 
(piestions  of  practical  importance  were  under  discussion  looking  to  the  future  interests 
of  education  in  that  Stale.  Prof.  Clark  Braden,  formerly  of  Carbondale,  111.,  wasijresenJ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  tm  resolutions. 

The  Association  refolred  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,    but   thought   it  should 
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only  be  used  as  a  "dernier  resort.'^  They  also  voted  to  adopt  the  State  agricultural 
paper  as  their  organ,  and  thus  to  carry  on  both  branches  of  education  in  harmony.  They 
are  to  fill  six  columns  of  that  journal,  monthly.  If  they  carry  out  their  plan,  it  will 
send  educational  intelligence  just  where  it  is  most  needed,  though  this  was  no  point  of 
the  design  of  the  Association.  Thine,  Senex. 

Illinois  — Revision  of  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois. — The  committee  upon 
revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  appointed  at  the  Rockford  meeting  of  the  School 
Principals'  Society,  met  in  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  August  29th,  the  following  named 
members  being  present : 

E.  C.  Smith,  Dixon,  Chairman;  E.  L.  Wells,  Oregon,  Secretary;  C.  J.  Parker, 
Joliet ;  J.  L.  Pickard  and  B.  R.  Cutter,  Chicago.  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  by  invita- 
tion, was  present  and  in  conference  with  the  committee. 

Senate  Bill,  No.  37. — A  Substitute  for  a  Bill  for  an  Act  to  Establish  and  Maintain 
a  System  of  Free  Schools,  was  very  fuily  discussed,  and  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
present  its  views  in  detail  upon  this  bill,  if  occasion  requires,  but  after  such  a  full  con- 
sultation the  committee  recommend  no  changes  in  the  present  law  except  such  as  are 
made  necessary  by  the  new  constitution. 

As  Section  80  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  bill,  made  necessary  by  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  said  section  is  here  given  in  full  as  ainended  and  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

SEcnoN  80.  Incorporated  cities  shall  be  and  remain  part  of  the  township  in  which 
they  are  situated,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  In  such  incorporated  cities  as  have 
charge  and  control  of  the  free  schools  by  any  special  or  general  act  now  in  force  the 
corporate  authorities  shall  have  power,  when  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  : 

*  First — To  creel,  hire  or  purchase  bidldings  suitable  for  school  houses,  and  keep  the 
same  in  repair. 

Second — To  bu>/  or  lease  sites  for  school  houses,  with  the  necessary  grounds. 

Third — To  furnish  schools  icith  the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Fourth — To  maintain,  support  and  establish  schools,  and  supply  the  inadequacy  of 
the  school  funds  for  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  from  school  taxes. 

Fifth — To  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  buildiny,  furnishiny  and  repairing  school 
houses,  for  purchasing  sites  for  the  same,  and  to  provide  for  the pcti/ment  of  said  bonds  ; 
to  borrow  money  for  school  purposes  upon  the  credit  of  the  city,  and  generally  to  have 
and  possess  all  the  rights,  potvers  and  authority  required  for  the  proper  management  of 
schools,  with  power  to  enact  such  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  or  deemed  expedient  for 
such  purposes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  City  Council,  in  every  city  having  charge  and  control  of 
free  schools,  to  establish  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons, 
to  be  residents  of  the  city,  nor  more  than  one  member  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  except  in  cities  containing  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, where  the  common  council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

When  such  board  shall  be  established,  schools  shall  be  governed  as  hereinafter  stated, 
and  710  power  given  to  the  board  shall  he  exercised  by  the  city  council.  The  Board  of 
Education,  whe?i  established. shall  have  the  entire  .•superintendence  and  control  of  the  schools, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  all  persons  otfering  themselves  as  candidates  for 
teachers,  and  when  found  well  qualified,  to  give  them  certificates  tliereof  gratuitously  ;  to 
visit  all  the  public  schools  as  often  as  once  a  month,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
scholars,  and  the  government  of  the  schools;  to  prescribe  the  method  and  course  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction  in  the  respective  schools,  and  to  sec  that  they  are  onaintained  and 
pursued  in  the  proper  vinnner  ;  to  prescribe  iclint  studies  shall  be  taught,  what  books  and 
apparatus  shall  be  used.  They  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  pupil  ivho  may  be  guilty  of 
gross  disobedience  or  misconduct,  and  to  dismiss  and  remove  any  teacher,  xvhenever  in 
their  o])inion  he  or  she  is  tiot  qualified  to  teach,  or  whenever  from  any  cause  the  interests 
of  the  schools  may,  in  their  opinion,  require  such  removnl  or  dismission.  They  shall 
have  power  to  apportion  the  scholars  to  the  several  schools.     It  shall  he  the  duty   of  the 

*The  original  bill  is  printed  in  Italics;  aineniiment?  in  lioman. 
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Board  of  Education  lo  establish  all  such  brj-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  (lie  f/ovevn- 
inent,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  several  schools  as  mat/,  in  their  ojyinion,  be  necessary.  They  shall  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  how  many  and  what  class  of  teachers  may  be  employed  in  each  of  tlie 
public  schools,  and  employ  such  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  school  houses,  furniture,  ground,  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  school  districts,  and  see  that  the  same  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
not  suffered  to  be  unnecessarily  injured  or  deteriorated,  and  also  to  provide  fuel,  and  such 
other  necessaries  for  the  schools,  as  in  their  opinion  viay  be  required  in  the  school-houses 
or  other  property  belonging  to  said  districts,  and  to  lay  off  and  divide  the  city  into  school 
districts,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  the  same  and  create  new  districts,  as  circu7nslances 
may  require.  The  said  Board  shall  appoint,  from,  their  own  number,  a  President,  and 
shall  elect  a  Secretary,  and  provide  themselves  ivith  a  well  bound  book,  at  the  expense  of 
the  school  tax  fund,  in  ivhich  shall  be  kept  a  faithful  record  of  all  their  proceedings. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  Superintendent,  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  when  deemed  necessary,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  such  officers. 
The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  upon  all  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.  None  of  the  powers  herein 
conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  exercised  by  them  except  at  a  regular  or 
special  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Board  to  report  to  the  City 
Council,  from  time  to  time,  any  suggestions  that  they  may  deem  expedient  or  requisite,  in 
relation  to  the  schools  and  the  school  fund,  or  the  management  thereof,  and  generally  to 
recommend  the  establishing  of  such  schools  and  districts,  the  purchase,  sale,  or  leasing 
of  school  sites,  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  school 
furniture,  and  the  making  of  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  they  may  deem  bene- 
ficial and  expedient.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  annually  prepare  and  publish  a  re- 
port of  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  year  preceding,  the  several  branches  of  edu- 
cation pursued  by  them,  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-one 
tmable  loread  and  write,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  school,  specifying  the 
source  of  such  receipts  and  the  objects  of  such  expenditures.  They  shall  also  communi- 
cate to  the  City  Council,  from  tiiri"  fo  tine,  all  such  information  within  their  possession 
as  may  be  required. 

All  conveyances  of  real  estate  shall  be  made  to  the  city,  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  no  real  estate  or  interest  therein,  used  for  school  purposes  or  held  in  trust 
for  schools,  shall  be  made,  except  by  the  City  Council,  upon  the  written  request  of  such 
Board  of  Education.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  or  received 
from  the  Slate  common  school  fund,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  school  purposes,  shall 
be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a  special  fund  for  school  purposes,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  upon  warraMs  to  be  countersigned  by  the  mayor  and  city  clerk, 
or  comptroller;  but  said  Board  of  Education  shall  not  add  to  the  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  anything  over  and  above  the  amount  that  shall  be  received  from  the  Stale 
common  school  fund,  and  the  amount  annually  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

Any  person,  whether  7nale  or  female,  having  resided  in  such  city  more  than  two  years 
next  preceding  his  or  her  appointment,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  as  a  member  of  Board  of 
Education.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  any  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  levy  or  collect  taxes,  or  to  require  the  Cili/  Council  to  levy  and  collect  any  tax 
upon  the  demand  or  under  the  direction  of  such  Board  of  El-je-iUon. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  divided  into  classes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  change  of  not  less  than  one-fourth,  nor  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  members  ;  and  the  members  elected  or  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  one  month  after  such  election  or  appointment,  de- 
termine bv  lot  the  classes  to  which  each  member  shall  sever.ally  belong. 

E.  L.  Wells, 
Secretary  of  Committee. 

Cook  Ccuntv  Normal  ^c/joo/.— The  catalogue  of  this  institution  for  187 1  show^ 
it  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  D.  S.  Wentworth  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Misses  A- 
Augusta  Frost,  Mary  R.  Gorton  and  Armada  G.  Paddock.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  one  of 
the^ldest  and  best  of  the  first-rate  school  men   in  the   west.     To  one  who  knows  the 
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man,  the  success  of  the  school  is  no  wonder.  12S  pupils  were  in  altendance  last  year  in 
the  Normal-school.  520  in  all  departments.  With  the  catalogue  is  published  a  circular 
of  information  giving  interesting  statistics,  and  items  relating  to  the  management,  etc. 

Pike  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  an  Institute  of  one  week,  at  Pitts- 
field,  Sept.  4-8th  inclusive.  About  eighty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  There  were 
a  good  number  present  at  the  opening  on  Monday  morning;  and,  through  the  week,  the 
attendance  was  more  prompt  and  regular  than  is  usual ;  our  Institutes  are  generally  verif 
faulty  in  this  particular.  The  Institute  was  under  tlie  general  direction  of  Prof.  Hevi^ett 
of  Normal,  who  conducted  most  of  the  exercises  and  lectured  to  a  good  audience  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  Institute  did  actual  work  in  learning  and  reciting  lessons  in 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Spelling,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  &c. 
All  seemed  to  feel  that  the  week  was  a  profitable  one.  Mr.  Pike  continues  at  the  head 
of  the  high-school  in  Pittsfield,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Doolittle;  the  grammar  school  is 
in  charge  of  Will.  T.  Smith.  Two  young  men  from  tlie  high  school  entered  Yale  this 
year,  passing  examination  very  successfully.  Mr.  J.  W.  Prince  continues  at  Griggsville 
another  year ;  Miss  Cotton  goes  from  Griggsville  to  Decatur,  and  Miss  Carleton  to 
Hannibal.  Mr.  J.  N.  Dewell  is  working  very  earnestly  as  superintendent,  and  with  ex- 
cellent success ;  he  seems  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  teachers,  very  fully.  We  are 
glad  to  have  the  best  of  evidence  that  theteachers  of  Pike  appreciate  the  Schoolmaster. 

Whiteside  Oounlij. — The  catalogue  of  the  Illinois  vSoIdiers'  College,  at  Fulton, 
Illinois,  shows  that  institution  to  be  in  a  flourisliing  condition.  Col.  L.  II.  Potter  is 
president,  assisted  by  an  able  and  experienced  faculty.  Hon.  Silvanus  Wilcox,  of  Elgin, 
Illinois,  is  president  of  tlie  board  of  trustees.  A  class  of  twenty  graduated  this  year,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  total  enrollment  for  1870-71  was  132. 
The  institution  is  military  in  its  character,  but  j>urely  military  studies  are  optional.  Young 
men  are  prepared  for  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  or  complete  the  college  course.  The 
entire  expense,  including  board,  fuel  and  lights,  is  :'>20O  for  school  year  of  forty  weeks. 

Peoria. — The  County  Teachers'  Institute  had  a  successful  session  on  Sept.  5-8. 
Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Normal  room  of  the  high-school  building  by  Dr.  J.  P, 
Johnson  on  "Vision;"  Rev.  J.  P.  Ilovey  on  "Keep  your  eyes  open,"  and  David  Mc- 
CuUoch,  Esq.,  on  "Fifteen  Years  Ago."     The  Peoria  Reviciu  says  : 

"We  learn  that  Miss  Maggie  Chalmers  has  been  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  training 
department  in  our  Normal  School,  in  place  of  Miss  Pringle.  Miss  Chalmers  is  an  ex- 
cellent teacher.  It  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  little  use  in  sending  abroad  for  teachers 
when  we  have  equally  good  talent  at  home.  This  fact  we  specially  commend  to  the 
Teachers'  Committee  of  School  Inspectors." 

Macon  County. — Our  "School  for  Teachers"  has  just  closed  after  an  interesting  ses- 
sion of  nearly  four  weeks.  The  entire  enrollment  was  86:  average  daily  attendance 
57.3.  For  most  of  the  exercises  the  school  was  divided  into  two  sections,  so  that  the 
members  studied  and  recited  alternately.  Actual  school  work  has  been  done.  Daily 
exercises  have  been  had  in  each  of  the  Common  School  branches,  including  lessons  in 
school  economy  and  in  the  school  law ;  lessons  having  been  assigned,  studied  and  re- 
cited. More  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  by  our  citizens 
Professors  Metcalf  and  Cook  of  the  Normal  University,  each  spent  a  day  witJi  us,  and 
for  the  time  conducted  the  exercises.  Their  labors  were  well  appreciated  by  all  in  at- 
tendance, o.  F.   M. 

Dixon. — The  school  officers  have  ordered  an  examination  of  teachers,  of  those  al- 
ready employed  and  tliose  desiring  situations.  This  examination  will  embrace  the 
general  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Physiology  and  Botany,  as  well  as  of  all 
studies  required  by  law.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  will  not  be  omitted. 
The  design  of  the  different  boards  is  not  to  subject  teachers  to  unnecessary  duty,  or  un- 
due criticism,  but  only  to  such  an  examination  as  in  their  judgment  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  school  interests  of  the  city.  There  have  also  been  ordered  special  examinations  to 
1)e  held  quarterly,  during  the  year,  the  object  being  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  the  whole  subject  matter  of  their  vocation,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  perfom> 
well  their  several  duties,  and  to  assist  in  raising  still  higher  the  already  enviable  reputa- 
tion of  the  city  schools. 
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Christian   Counly. — Schoolmaster  :  Below  please  fimi  report  of  Christian  county 
Normal  School,  for  term   commencinq;   July   31st,  1871,  and   ending   Sept.    6lh,    1871. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  session,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents were  compelled  to  lose  time  by  sickness,  and  one  of  their  number  died.     From  first 
to  last  all  manifested  an  intense  interest  in  the  exercises,  and  it    is  believed  that  a   great 
amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished.     The  feeling    among   the   students   that   their 
time  and  money  had  been  well  spent  was  almost  universal. 

Whole  number  enrolled,         ------     40     Ladies — 64     Gent. — 104 

Average  number  belonging,      ------  35  4-7    "  52  3-7     ''         88 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  86.6        "         92.9       "         90.7 

Average  daily  attendance.        ------  31  1-7     "         49  1-14  "         80  3-14 

Days  taught,  .....-.__  28 

Grand  total  days'  attendance.        -     .     -     -       872  "      1374  "     2246 

"         "  "     absence, 134  ■'  94  "       228 

Respectfully  submitted,  J.  H.  Woodul. 

Rantoul. — School  began  on  Sept.  4,  with  115  pupils,  three  teachers,  W.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Miss  Flora  Holcomb  and  Miss  Jennie  Rollins.  Pennell  &  Co.  have  just 
put  in  heating  and  ventilating  stoves.  The  school  building  has  been  painted  and  thor- 
oughly renovated  during  vacation.  The  Board  have  ordered  a  nine  months  school 
of  four  weeks  each,  dividing  the  year  into  three  terms  ;  first  of  fifteen  weeks,  two  weeks 
vacation;  second  of  eleven  weeks,  one  week  v.-xcation  ;  and  third  often  weeks. 
The  Board  have  made  Mr.  Richardson's  salary  $120  per  month. 

Personal. — Wade  H.  Richardson  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Rantoul,  111. 
Lewis  A.  Frost  is  Principal  of  school  at  Mechanicsburg,    111. 
Miss  LiBBlE  C.ARLETON,  from   GriggsviUe,   is   Principal    of  the   colored   school   at 
Hannibal,  Mo,,  at  a  salary  of  ^5850. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY,  )       p-;;, ...       f      WKIGIITONIAN  SOCIETV, 

N.  B.  Reed.         /     -^■''"■'y'''-     \  S.  W.  Paislev. 


Normal  is  alive  again.  The  school  year  is  ushered  in  upon  us  while  we  are  yet  in 
the  midst  of  those  enjoyments  which  all  good  students  find  in  a  summer  vacation. 
We  turn  reluctantly  from  them  and  face  the  duties  which  are  real.  Futurity  always  has 
its  mists  and  doubts  and  dreads,  but  v.'hen  it  fades  into  the  past,  the  mystery  is  gone. 
So  when  we  are  rightly  in  the  harness,  and  well  settled  in  our  work,  the  strange  fear 
which  anticipated  our  return  will  pass  away. 

Every  year  the  school  opens  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  it  did  the 
preceding  year.  So  the  editors  say,  and  it  would  be  a  thing  to  be  regretted  if  it  did  not, 
if  the  soul  of  the  Institution  is  the  spirit  of  progress.  Tlie  ardor  of  our  Instructors 
would  certainly  be  somewhat  latent  if  they  had  no  higher  ideal  for  the  work  of  the 
year  upon  which  they  are  just  entering,  than  they  had  for  the  work  of  the  year  that  is 
just  past.  In  this  regard  the  school  is  more  highly  favored  than  ever  before.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  entering  pupils  bespeaks  the  growing  favor  of  the  school. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  received  into  the  Normal  Department  on  the 
first  day.  The  Normal  Department  has  now  al)out  320  pupils.  Sec.  A's  ranks  are  well 
filled  and  if  none  should  desire  furloughs  or  discharges  until  their  time  has  expired,  a 
goodly  number  will  be  honorably  mustered  out  next  June. 

The  high-school  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coy,  formerly  of  Peoria. 
There  is,  in  his  room,  at  present,  fifty-six  pupils. 

The  Grammar  School  which  is  still  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Baker,  reports 
one  hundred  and  three  pupils.  Since  our  last  meeting  as  a  school.  Prof.  Metcalf 
has  returned  from  Europe.  His  appearance  indicates  a  good  degree  of  health — which 
was  certainly  a  thing  to  be  desired.     All  v.ho  know  him    will  be    gratified   to   learn  of 
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his  safe  return.  His  letters  which  came  to  us  through  the  columns  of  the  Schoolmaster 
were  anxiously  loolced  for  and  carefully  read.  But  in  two  or  three  short  letters  he 
could  have  given  us  but  few  of  the  many  important  observations  noted  by  him  while  on 
the  continent,  therefore  we  hope  to  hear  further  from  him  before  our  societies.  We 
have  not  yet  held  a  regular  meeting  of  the  societies,  hence  the  blank  in  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  society  matters. 

At  this  early  writing  the  schools  seem  to  be  in  perfect  working  order.  The  restric- 
tion requiring  pupils  to  be  in  their  rooms  at  half-past  seven  by  the  clock,  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  his  ewphatic  manner,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who  de- 
light in  moonlight  ramblings,  or  midnight  stumblings.  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Yoder 
have  charge  at  Blue  Island.  They  eacli  receive  a  round  sum  for  their  work.  We 
wish  these  young  men  the  truest  success.  Mr.  Griffith,  is  at  Taylorville,  in  Christian 
County.      Mr.  Norman,  is  at  Marshall,  Clark  county. 

Miss  Blake,  is  at  Carbondale,  the  home  of  the  Second  Normal  University,  for 
Illinois.     We  bespeak  for  Miss  Blake  that  success  which  is  due  her  earnest  efforts. 

Mr.  Holcomb,  is  at  his  home,  in  Lal^e  County.  He  has  been  solicited  to  accept 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  this  County.     Good  for  Henry. 

The  question  of  "closed  doors"  or  secret  society  meetings,  will  doubtless  be 
broached  at  an  early  day  ,   let  all  who  are  interested  give  it  some  thought. 

Mr.  Kimbrough  and  Mr.  Richey,  the  Presidents  elect,  the  former  fur  the  Wright- 
onian,  the  latter  for  the  Philadelphian,  society,  are  present,  and  are  making  diligent 
preparations  for  the  society  work  of  the  term. 

Prof.  Cook  is  unable  to  be  in  school,  being  confined  to  his  room  by  severe  illness. 
He  expects  to  be  able  to  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

C.  L.  Howard,  of  Randolph  County,  and  S.  W.  Clarman,  old  Normal  students, 
have  improved  the  vacation  days  by  taking  unto  themselves  wives.  Doubtless  others 
have  been  indulging  in  the  same  luxurj-,  but  the  ScHOOLMASTEK  is  not  informed. 


^QQM    Tm'BLiM^ 


We  will  be  glad,  if  publishers,  who  send  us  books  for  notice  and  review.  \\\\\  indi- 
cate the  prices  of  the  books.  We , will  mention  all  books  received;  and  will  give  ex- 
tended and  honest  reviews  of  as  many  as  we  can  ;  we  mean  to  make  this  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

Barnes'  Briff  History  of  the  United  States.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. — A  thorough  examination  of  "Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  .States,"  brings 
the  examiner  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  superior  book  in  almost  every  respect.  The 
book  is  neat  in  form,  and  of  good  material.  The  type  is  clear,  large  and  distinct.  The 
facts  and  dates  are  correct.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  just  the  thing  needed  in  a 
history  text-book.  By  this  arrangement  the  pupil  can  see,  at  once,  what  he  is  expected 
to  do.  The  topics  are  well  selected,  embracing  the  leading  ideas  or  principal  events  of 
American  history.  The  outlines  are  not  over  full,  nor  yet  too  meager,  but  comprise  clear, 
intelligent  statements  of  facts.  The  .sentences  are  terse  and  to  the  point.  The  book  is 
not  fail  of  dry  dates  wilh  which  to  overload  the  memory.  Leading  dates,  only,  are  se- 
lected, and  they  are  quite  admirably  associated  so  that  the  memory  may  be  assisted  in 
their  retention.  Each  topic  treats  of  a  separate  subject,  so  there  is  no  need  of  "mixing" 
things,  and  yet  they  are  so  arranged  that  if  one  depends  on  .mother  it  is  made  to  come 
often,  in'such  way  that  something  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  preset  ted;  and  the 
student  is  led  to  think.  Most  of  the  pictures,  those  on  pages  82,  123,  249  and  264  being 
samples — are  of  no  value  whatever,  and  had  better  be  omitted,  since  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish that  which  was  intended — give  ideas  of  battles.  The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  is 
much  superior  to  any  I  have  examined.  So  much  do  1  think  this,  that  I  have  ordered 
it  for  my  class,  and  shall  use  it  in  my  school.  B.  W.  Baker. 

The  Song  King.  A  new  book  for  singing  cla.sses  and  conventions,  by  H.  R.  Palmer. 
Chicao-Q,    Root  &  Cauy.     This  new  singing  book  has  been    prepared  by  that  prince 
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of  convention  leaders,  Mr.  Palmer.  The  popularity  of  its  author,  together  with  the 
merits  of  the  book,  will  insure  it  an  immense  sale.  The  work  is  clearly  printed,  well 
arranged  and  adapted  for  use  in  high  and  normal-schools,  as  well  as  in  singing-schools 
and  conventions. 

Finsf  Steps  in  Music,  No^  I,  II&IU,  by  CiKO.  li.  LooMis.  IvisoN,  ljLAKr.M.\N. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York. — These  little  books  have  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  elements  of  singing  in  the  public  schools.  They  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  the  steps  are  carefully  graded  and  abundant  directions  are  given  to 
the  teacher.  The  little  folks  have  some  nice  little  songs  given  them  to  sing  .as  soon  as 
they  have  mastered  two  or  three  tones  only ;  we  believe  they  will  be  deeply  interesteil 
in  the  songs  of  the  entire  series.  We  are  not  the  musical  critic  of  the  Schoolmaster; 
but  weknovvl)oth  the  authors  whose  books  we  have  noticed  al)ovc,  and  we  have  witnes- 
-icd  their  philosophical  and  successful  methods  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

2'/ie  Inxli/ittes  of  .Enffl/ah.  Grammar,  l>y  Cloold  Urown.  New  \'ork,  \\'ii,ll\m 
Wood  <S:  Co.,  1871. 

Firnt  Liiic-i  of  English   (Jrammar,  by  Cioold  iirowii.      Published  as  above. 

These  new  editions  of  the  familiar  works  of  that  veteran  grammarian,  Goold  Brown, 
revised  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Assistant  Su|>erintendent  of  Common-schools,  New  York 
City,  appear  among  the  host  of  modern  books  upon  this  subject,  with  a  reasc>nab]e  claim 
lo  attention. 

To  ns  these  worlds  appear  neither  belter  nor  wor>.e  than  a  score  of  other  bo(jks  on 
ihe  same  subject.  They  are  all  as  nmch  alike  as  ]ieas,  and  nearly  all  subject  to  the 
same  just  criticism.  They  are  all  from  ten  to  twenty  limes  as  extensive  as  they  should 
be  for  beginners,  and  impose  too  heavy  a  burden  U]xm  the  memory  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils.  We  candidly  admit  that  a  live  teacher  can  m.akc  good  use  of  one  or  all ; 
but  if  reasonal)lv  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  he  will  probably 
succeed  better  without  the  use  of  any.  s. 

Choice  Specinicnx  of  American  Liler<tlur^.  \r-  Prof,  l.'.cnj.  J.  Martin.  New  York, 
Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  ]ilan  of  this  woric  is,  in  our  judgment,  much  more  jMiccessful  than  its  execution. 
Think  of  attempting  to  give  within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  pages, 
specimens  selected  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  authors  1  The  selections  have, 
not  unwisely,  been  adapted  to  Mr.  Tuckerman"s  "Shetcli  of  American  Literature.'' 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  full  illustraticjn  of  the  literature  of  the  south  and 
west. 

What  a  gravestone  for  dead  reputation  ■.  i:\  such  a  work  I  (Jf  the  seventy-four  namc.^ 
in  the  list  of  poets  from  whom  quotations  are  made,  one-half  at  least,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  would  pass  unrecognized  by  the  general  reader.  ( )f  the  prose  authors,  nearly 
an  ei[ual  pr()portir)n  are  now  so  nearly  forgotten  as  to  be  uiimcntioned  except  in  books 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  litlle  amusing  to  llnd  under  the  head  of  ••clioice  sjiccimcns,"  some  rather 
common-place  remarks  upon  such  subjects  as  "The  1  )i--mal  .Swanqi,"  •'The  (linseng 
Plant,"  "The  M.ast  Pine." 

It  is  certamlv  unfortunate  that,  in  order  lo  carry  out  his  jilari,  our  compiler  has  been 
obliged  U)  mutilate  l)v  large  omissii_;ns,  some  of  the  ni  1st  beautitul  poems  in  his  book. 

s. 

Cicero  De  Scneclute  et  I>e  Amiri/i".  Chiiie  iin<l  Sinnrt'x  Vl(i)^--<ic<il  Si-rie.f.  Phila- 
delphia, 1872,  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

We  welcome  this  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Chiise  and  Stuart' x  Classical  Series,  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  school  room.  Probably  sujierior  to  all  other 
editions  of  the  classics  in  beauty  of  typography  and  binding,  convenience  of  size  and 
clearness  and  correctness  of  printing,  it  seems  second  lo  none  in  the  scholarly  character 
of  its  explanatory  notes,  and  the  pains-taking  accuracy  of  all  the  editorial  work. 

hVee  use  has  properly  been  made  of  the  latest  commentaries  of  Cerman  and  l£ngli>h 
.authors.  Parallel  references  to  the  five  leading  Latin  manuals  in  use  in  this  country  add 
niateriallv  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work,      ^^'e  coiiunend  it  to  all  teachers.  s. 
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'llif  Atluiifir  Monthli/  makes  its  regular  visits  to  lliousands  oi  readers,  and  is 
always  a  welcome  visitor.  The  series  of  articles  entitled  "Our -Whispering  Gallery," 
are  of  unusual  interest.  Few  men  in  our  country  have  been  brought  into  as  intimate 
relations  with  eminent  authors  as  has  the  writer  of  these  articles.  We  know  of  nothing 
]irinted  that  gives  so  v/ell,  kindly  and  true  piclure.>  of  the  private  lives  of  men,  generally 
known  only  through  literary  works. 

Our  Young  Folks,  sent  out  by  the  same  enterpri-iing  publishing  house,  has  earned 
by  its  merit  and  conduct,  a  prominent  place  among  the  ytniths'  magazines.  Many  schools 
are  using  this  periodical  as  a  reading-book  for  class  work.  The  Atlantic  and  Younij 
Folkx  are  sent  together  for  {^5.00  a  year. 

The  Michigati  Tcac/icr.  This  excellent  monthly  for  SciHember  c(mies  lo  iis  with 
its  "columns  of  literary  matter"'  filled  with  an  author's  defense  of  his  own  writings. 

l<"our  pages  of  fine  type  are  deemed  necessary  for  such  defense.  To  an  outsider  like 
•ourselves  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  benefits  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  this  sort  of  com- 
position. Mr.  White  evidently  writes  his  article,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  no  good  humor. 
The  bitterness  is  so  marked  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  arguments  ;  and  yet  an  author 
is  human,  and  adverse  criticism  is  not  pk'.;isant,  especially  if  the  one  receiving  it  believes 
it  unjust.  Perhaps  a  series  of  books  would  be  as  lirm  with  the  school-public  either  to 
stand  in  the  merits  of  the  books  or  to  permit  some  uninlercstetl  iiarty  ot  pronounce  in 
their  favor  o  act  in  their  defense.  At  any  rale  an  abused  and  vexed  author  is  in  poor 
condition  for  ..  ord-warring. 

'J7ie  Prairie  Fanner.  An  agricultural  and  family  paper.  ])ublislied  in  Chicago, 
comes  to  us  in  entirely  new  dress.  This  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  exchanges  we  re- 
ceive. It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  '-made  up"  in  a  style  neat  and  appropriate.  It 
costs  but  two  dollars  per  year.  Every  f.umer  and  e\eiy  one  \\lio  has  aught  to  do  with 
country  life  should  take  this  paper. 

lliC  Song  Jf cssengcr,  puhlhhcd  by  Root  &  Cadv,  Chicago,  is  a  handsome  monthly 
of  16  large  pages.  Each  number  contains  quite  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  mostly  of 
course  on  musical  subjects,  besides  several  pieces  of  fir>t-class  music.  There  is  in  every 
number,  both  sense  and  I'un  that  can  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is  not  a  professional. 
We  give  a  long  and  loud  "Amen,"  to  F.  Green's  article  in  the  September  number  ;  load 
again,  Mr.  Green,  and  fire  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Fnglinh-Amcrican,  is  a  small  ([uarto  published  weekly  in  Liverpool  and  .Man- 
chester, Eng.  It  is  well  filled  with  .articli^s  that  must  be  full  of  interest  especially  to 
Americans  so'ourning  in  England.  Each  numb-r  also  contains  a  list  ol  .\mericans  ar- 
riving at  the  principal  hotcl>  of  the  two  cities.  The  paper  was  started  by  Mr.  C'harles 
W.  Eelt,  a  young  American  from  Salem,  M.;ss.  lie  was  .at  one  time  a  student  of  the 
Uridgewaler  is\irmal  School,  and  is  a  young  man  of  genius  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Fell 
publishes  in  the  number  for  September  1st.  a  prospectus  of  a  new  paper  which  he  pro- 
po.ses  to  issue,  to  be  called  the  .Hanch.'xtir  Fn-e  VrcKa.  We  wish  him  abundant  success 
i\\  his  new  undertaking. 


Mudilird  Ti'r/:!ii  vf  Adviixaiim  lo  Kinif  College,  t.'alenlnirg,  IUiii"ix  —  Ihe  authori- 
ties of  Knox  College  announce  that  they  have  made  arr.angements  to  meet,  at  once, 
the  propositions  of  the  recent  convention  of  Principals,  .at  Rockford,  .ami  will  accept 
in  place  of  Greek  now  required  to  enter  the  Freslmian  cl.ass,  the  Mathematics 
studied  during  Freshman  year,  viz:  Algebra  and  Geometry  complete,  Conic  Sec- 
tions. Tlain  Tngonomelry  and  Mensuration.      All  who   enter  on    tlie-.e   terms  will  com- 
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roeiice  Greek  under  the  college  teachers,  reciting  twice  a  day  until  they  have  overtaken 
their  class,  and  once  a  day  in  Latin,  with  their  class.  As  the  I'acilities  for  the  study  of 
Greek  in  the  schools  of  the  State  are  necessarily  defective,  the  expectation  is  confidently 
held  that  this  plan  will  secure  for  students  much  more  thorough  instruction  in  Greek 
than  that  usually  obtained.  Four  classical  professors  and  tators  will  be  engaged  in  Knox 
College  and  Academy  during  the  coming  year,  and  advantages  will  be  given  to  students 
both  in  tlie  College  and  Preparatory  course,  of  a  very  high  order. 

ToHN  P.  GULLIVEK.  Pres.  Knox  College. 

Gov.  Oglesby,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  Business  College  com- 
mends in  the  highest  terms  "your  excellent  system  of  instruction."  Young  men,  you 
Avill  make  a  mistake  if  you  go  to  any  other  than  a  first-class  Business  College  ;  you  may 
get  along  a  little  cheaper,  but  it  will  pay  in  the  long  run  to  take  such  a  course  as  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  Chase  will  give  you  in  their  school,  where  teachers,  books,  lectures  and  every- 
thing are  strictly  first-class.  Send  for  their  catalogue,  or  if  you  are  in  Chicago  be  sure 
and  call  on  them.  Departments — i.  Penmanship  ;  2.  Mathemaiics;  3.  Business  Law 
(lawyer,  teacher  of  class)  ;  4.  Bookkeeping;  5.  Business  Practice. 

Physicians  have  heretofore  advised  very  many  ladies  not  to  use  any  of  the  ordinarj- 
sevN'ing  machines  on  account  of  injury  to  health.  But  since  the  Manhattan  has  been  in- 
troduced, no  objection  to  it  can  be  urged.     The  most  delicate  use  it  with  safety. 

Love. — The  reduction  of  the  Universe  to  a  single  being;  the  expansion  of  a  single 
being  even  unto  God. — Hugo. 

Success. — It  is  rarely  of  record  that  enterprise,  though  intensified  by  energy, 
pressed  to  culmination  by  unlimited  capital,  and  based  upon  closely  scientific  principle, 
elaborate  and  minute  detail — so  characteristic  of  Americans — has  met  so  brilliant  a 
success  and  accomplished  such  great  good,  as  is  developed  by  the  inventive  genius  and 
productive  skill  associated  in  the  manufacture  and  introduction  of  the  sewing    machine. 

The  cadenza  of  the  old  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  now  written,  and  it  is  a  full  harmony 
of  gladness  in  millions  of  American  homes.  It  rolls  in  rollicking  measure  from  the 
happy  hearts  of  those  whose  relieved  hands  are  now  as  likely  to  be  found  among 
violets  and  clover  blossoms  and  on  the  key  board  of  a  piano,  as  in  the  wearisome 
details  of  hand  sewing.  Among  these  great  successes  and  reliefs  to  American  women, 
stands  none  more  proudly  prominent  and  attractive  than  the  "Manhattan"  more 
familiarly  known  as   "the  latest  and  best." 
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EDUCATIONAL  PANACEAS. 


Whenever  men  find  themselves  in  any  sort  of  trouble,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  they  are  very  apt  to  yearn  for  some  short  and  decisive  mode  of  relief 
The  sick  man  whose  illness  has  been  brought  on  by  continued  years  of  abuse 
inflicted  upon  his  physical  frame,  thinks  there  must  be,  if  he  could  only  come 
at  it,  some  cure-all  that  would  at  once  restore  him  to  perfect  soundness.  The 
unthrifty  trader,  whose  capital  is  dwindling  from  year  to  year  by 
reason  of  his  own  indolence  or  want  of  skill,  longs  for  another  man's  stand  or 
customers,  and  thinks  that  with  such  a  possession  his  luck  would  turn  and  his 
empty  cofiers  be  filled.  And  so  every-where.  Unsuccessful  men,  or  men  but 
partially  successful, — men  whose  hopes  are  never  fully  realized, — men  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  their  unfavorable  experiences, — are  ever 
seeking  some  short  cut  out  of  their  difiiculties,  and  are  always  ready  to  listen 
to  any  one  who  claims  to  point  out  such  a  way.  And  the  result  is  that  the 
world  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  charlatans  who  profess  ability  to  do  great  things  at 
once, — venders  of  patent  medicines  that  will  rejuvenate  a  decaying  body  in 
six  weeks, — advocates  of  systems  of  memory  that  in  a  few  days  will  gather 
up  the  facts  of  all  time,  and  keep  them  labeled  and  ready  for  use, — managers 
of  financial  schemes  that  will  convert  the  bankrupt  intb'a  millionaire  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye, — inventors  of  educational  methods  that  will  supply  the 
want  of  brains,  and  transform  the  illiterate  dolt  into  a  Newton  or  an  Agassiz, 
in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  recover  from  one's  astonishment  at  the 
miracle. 

Now,  teaching  being  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  difiicult  of  all  occu- 
pations, it  is  not  strange  that  among  teachers  there  has  been  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  success  and  present  methods.  It  is  so  difficult  to  secure  the 
highest  results,  to  build  up  the  minds  of  children  into  the  symmetry  of  a  per- 
fect character,  or  even  to  give  them  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects  we 
are  seeking  to  teach  them,  that  we  become  discouraged  with  the  slow  methods 
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now  known  to  us,  and  long  for  some  short,  decisive,  scientific  way  in  which  the 
ends  can  be  reached  at  once. 

This  longing,  when  it  impels  to  a  careful  review  of  methods,  to  a  discard- 
ing of  what  is  inefficient  and  unphilosophical,  and  a  contriving  of  better  things, 
is  wholesome  and  beneficent.  But  when  it  would  accomplish  what  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  impossible,  namely,  the  achieving  of  great 
results  in  a  short  time  ;  or  the  discovering  of  a  single  method  that  will  accom- 
plish all  the  purposes  of  education, — a  kind  of  mental  blood-purifier, — then  it 
becomes  a  promoter  of  humbugs. 

How  numerous  have  been  the  attempts  to  satisfy  this  craving  in  both  its 
forms!  Indeed,  almost  every  proposed  new  method  has  in  it  something  of 
both  philosophy  and  unreason.  Nearly  every  effort  at  educational  improve- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  the  rational  and  also  the  absurd.  Whenever,  therefore, 
an  improved  method  is  proposed,  it  behooves  wise  men  to  examine  ita  claims, 
to  sift  it,  and  to  get  from  it  whatever  of  good  it  is  fitted  to  yield.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  inventions  are  never  to  be  swallowed  whole. 
The  probability  almost  amounts  to  certainty,  that  the  truth  they  contain  is 
mixed  with  error. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  as 
a  sure  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  pedagogues  are  heirs  to. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  rifts  began  to  open  in  the  cloud  of  medi- 
aeval darkness,  and  men's  eyes  began  to  discern  something  of  the  light  that  lay 
beyond,  a  system  of  culture  was  proposed  which  was  to  do  for  the  human 
mind  all  it  needed.  It  was  to  be  the  mental  panacea, — the  all-healing  remedy 
for  mental  ills.  By  means  of  it,  all  necessary  knowledge  was  to  be  gained. 
Nothing  beside  it  was  requisite.  And  that  system  was  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy,— the  logic  of  the  schoolmen.  To  them  Aristotle  was  the  great  central 
light.  His  overwhelming  authority  and  influence  were  expressed  by  an 
anagram  formed  from  his  name.  ^^Aristoteles;  isfe  sol  erafl'^  "Aristotle; 
he  was  the  sun  !"  "I  have  observed  spots  in  the  natural  sun,"  said  a  student 
to  a  learned  priest.  "My  son,"  was  the  answer,  "I  have  read  Aristotle  many 
times,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  him.  Go, 
rest  in  peace  ;  and  be  sure  that  the  spots  are  in  your  own  eyes,  and  not  in  the 
sun."  Not  a  word  of  deviation  from  Aristotle  was  allowed.  Any  process 
that  was  unlike  his  was  at  once  condemned.  The  language  of  the  schoolmen 
concerning  him  was  very  like  what  I  heard  used  not  long  since  by  an  advocate 
of  the  Kindergarten  :  "Wherever,"  said  this  speaker,  "there  has  been  a  devia- 
tion from  the  precise  processes  of  Froebel,  there  have  been  loss  and  perplexity." 
So  that  at  least  one  element  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  survives  among  the 
newest  of  educational  lights  ! 
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Afterwards  arose  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  polite  literature 
therewith  connected.  Some  of  the  scholars  in  the  armies  of  the  crusaders 
wandered  oflF  among  the  schools  of  Greece  and  the  Orient,  and,  on  their  return 
to  Europe,  began  to  teach  the  Attic  tongue,  and  to  cultivate  the  elegance  of 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  This  tendency  was  vastly  strengthened,  when,  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Greek  scholars  were  driven  from  their 
home  by  the  fear  of  the  merciless  Turk,  and  were  scattered,  with  their  volumes 
of  ancient  lore,  among  the  cloisters  and  schools  of  Italy  and  France.  Thus 
arose  a  new  culture.  Aristotle  lost  his  universality  of  empire.  Men  found 
that  formal  logic  was  far  from  yielding  a  full  and  complete  cuJture. 

But  the  new  system  was  no  less  unreasonable  than  the  old.  Instead  of 
quietly  and  modestly  contributing  its  share  towards  improving  mankind,  it  be- 
gan to  put  on  airs  and  spread  its  feathers.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  being  one 
means  of  culture,  but  insisted  on  ruling  alone.  It  took  to  itself  the  proud 
title  of  "The  Humanities,"  as  if,  in  a  special  sense,  it  was  to  be  the  uplifter  of 
the  race.  With  the  advocates  of  the  system,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  right  study  of  the  classics  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  education. 
It  might  have  adopted  the  words  ascribed  to  the  pompous  pretender  to 
wisdom  : — 

"  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !" 

Prominent  among  the  educational  "isms,"  is  the  system,  or  want  of 
system,  of  the  famous  Rousseau.  By  this  the  young  mind  was  to  be  subjected 
to  no  coercive  restraint.  Its  faculties  were  to  have  leave  and  leisure  to  grow, 
as  the  grass  and  trees  do.  The  mind  naturally  loves  knowledge,  it  was  affirm- 
ed. What  it  loves  it  will  naturally  take  if  permitted.  Our  methods,  our 
processes,  and  especially  our  restraints,  will  only  confuse  and  discourage  the 
pupil.  What  children  need,  therefore,  is  simply  to  be  protected  from  evil  in- 
fluences, and  then  to  be  let  alone,  so  that  they  may  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclinations.  And  this  must  be  done  morally  as  well  as  intellectu- 
ally. Let  moral  truth  come  upon  the  soul  as  knowledge  ought  to  come,  naturally 
and  by  the  mind's  own  efforts.  By  the  moral  maxims  taught  to  children  we 
simply  tyrannize  over  their  convictions.  Mind  must  be  self-educating,  self-de- 
termining. Such  a  theory  as  this  must,  of  course,  have  all  the  field  to  itself. 
It  could  tolerate  no  compromise.  It  was  totally  subversive  of  all  previous 
systems,  or  it  was  nothing.  It  was  therefore  preached  with  fervor  and  with 
confidence,  and  was  made  to  shine  with  a  glory  borrowed  from  the  genius  of 
its  gifted  proposer. 

But,  not  to  weary  the  readers  of  the  Sciiooi  master  with  further  details, 
we  pass  on,  merely  naming  the  monitorial  plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  by  which 
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the  teaching  was  to  be  done  by  the  abler  pupils,  and  the  outlay  of  money  for 
schools  vastly  diminished  ;  the  scheme  of  object  lessons,  by  which  a  mighty 
transformation  was  to  be  wrought;  and,  lastly,  the  Kindergarten,  which 
promises  young  humanity  something  more  than  a  foretaste  of  the  celestial  joys. 
What  is  the  lesson  hinted  at  by  such  a  review  as  this,  and  impressively 
taught  by  a  more  thorough  and  extended  examination  ?  All,  except  the  most 
recent,  of  these  "systems"  have  been  passed  upon,  and  their  exclusive  claims 
have  been  disallowed.  No  one  now  thinks  of  educating  the  young  by  the 
employment  of  the  syllogism  alone ;  nor  by  the  unaided  use  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature  ;  nor  by  leaving  the  child  to  himself  (though  some  "parents  seem 
closely  to  approach  this  method)  ;  nor  by  sponging  the  teaching  of  a  school 
out  of  the  better  pupils.  But  let  it  not  be  thought,  therefore,  that  all  these 
systems  have  been  without  benefit  to  the  race.  Each  in  its  turn  has  rendered 
efficient  service,  by  the  presentation  of  its  particular  phase  of  truth.  Scholas- 
ticism roused  the  dormant  thought  of  the  rough  fighters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  utilized  their  belligerency  in  mental  rather  than  physical  conflicts.  The 
"humanities"  helped  to  smooth  down  their  coarse  manners,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  gentler  ways.  Rousseau's  "philanthropic"  method  wrought  a  mighty 
and  needed  reformation  in  the  discipline  to  which  children  were  subjected,  and 
saved  multitudes  from  the  tyranny  of  brutal  masters.  Lancastrianism  brought 
the  master  into  closer  sympathy  with  his  pupils.  Object-teaching  has  done 
great  good  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  culture  of  the  senses,  and  the 
Kindergarten  has  no  doubt  greatly  helped  the  little  ones.  While,  perhaps,  no 
greater  harm  could  be  done  to  the  cause  of  education  than  by  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  any  one  of  these  systems,  or  the  conceding  of  its  exclusive  claims  ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  no  way  can  greater  good  be  done  than  by  a  careful  study 
of  them  all,  and  an  honest  use  of  the  good  there  is  in  each. 


'' already:' 


On  my  way  down  town  this  morning,  I  passed  a  squad  of  boys  earnestly 
engaged  in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  some  teacher,  under  whose 
control  one  of  them  apparently  had  but  recently  been  placed  : 

"  Does  she  Uc7c,  Bill  V 

"  Oh,  no  !  Sam." 

"  You  can't  fool  me  that  way ;  I  was  there  already." 

Sam  evidently  had  been  there  already^  and  yet  he  as  evidently  had  not 
been  al[l]ready  when  he  was  there. 
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To  how  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster  have  the  nice  shades 
of  difference  in  the  use  of  words  been  so  closely  brought  home  as  to  be  a 
source  of  actual  torment  to  them  while  endeavoring  to  cull  from  the  vast, 
storehouse  of  the  English  language  words  and  phrases  to  express  with  con- 
scientious discrimination  thoughts  common  enough,  but  puzzling  in  the  ex- 
pression to  all  to  whom  our  English  is  not  vernacular,  and  frequently  ua- 
dreamed  of  even  by  our  professional  lexicographers  ? 

"  Jane,  have  you  finished  your  composition  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"What!  already?" 

Has  the  teacher  any  idea  when  using  the  word  in  such  an  off-hand 
manner,  that  he  is  indicating  any  surprise  at  the  work's  being  all  ready ^  or 
does  he  suppose  there  would  be  any  pleonasm,  for  which  he  would  be  deemed 
culpable,  had  he  said  : 

"  What !  already  completed  ?" 

"  John,  do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Museum  ?" 

"  No,  sir.     I  have  been  there  already.'^ 

Query. — Does  he  mean  that  he  was  all  ready  to  go  on  the  first  occasion  ? 

"  The  child  was  about  to  sink  for  the  last  time,  but  the  noble  dog  was 
already  there  and  rescued  him  from  a  watery  grave." 

Was  there ;  had  arrived  ', — was  already,  thus  suggesting  the  past  per- 
fect idea,  and  the  etymological  significance  of  already  in  this  instance  not 
necessarily  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Teachers  and  parents,  your  daily  conversation  with  and  in  presence  of  ■ 
the  children  with  whom  you  are  constantly  brought  in  contact  should  be  a 
subject  of  your  most  careful  consideration.  I  have  been  industriously  striving 
for  many  weeks  to  eradicate  from  the  conversation  of  mj  six  year  old  boy  the 
use  of  what  for  that  or  which,  and  I  know  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  the 
next  hundred  or  thousand  corrections  will  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Conversation  with  the  children  of  careless  or  indifferent  parents  is  quite  as 
influential  as  the  conversation  heard  by  your  children  at  home.  Hence  the 
further  necessity  of  educating  the  critical  sense  of  the  community  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  preserving  the  language  in  its  purity,  so  far  as  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time  will  permit.  The  inroads  made  by  foreigners,  phonographers 
and  other  psuedo-reformers,  will  grow  in  numbers  and  in  extent  until  there 
may  soon  remain  but  a  fragment  of  our  present  glorious  structure,  unless  the 
breaches  be  constantly  and  patiently  repaired  and  the  assailants  repelled. 
Chicago,  Sept.  29,  1871.  o.  s.  w. 
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A   WINTER  EVENING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full ;  the  hill-range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood, 
Its  blown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen, 
Dead  white,  save  where  some  sharp  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back. 
For  such  a  world  and  such  a  night 
Most  fitting  that  unwarming  light, 
Which  only  seemed  where'er  it  fell 
To  make  the  coldness  visible. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
"We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat ; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet. 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

What  matter  how  the  night  behaved  ? 

What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved  ? 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 

Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 

O  Time  and  Change  ! — with  hair  as  gray 

As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 

Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  ! 

Ah,  brother  !   only  I  and  thou 

Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now, — 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
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That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 

Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still ; 

Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o'er, 

Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 
We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn  ; 
We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er, 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade. 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor ! 
Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees  ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  ! 
WhiD  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death. 

And  love  can  never  lose  its  own  !  J.  G.  Whittier. 


VENTILATION  IX  THE  SCnOOL-ROOM. 


Fellow  teacher,  what«do  you  propose  to  do  about  ventilating  your  selnol- 
room,  the  coming  winter  y  "  Nothing,"  do  you  say  ?  Why,  nothing  ?  Isn't 
the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  ?  Don't  it  pay  ?  Can  you  afford  to  shut 
yourself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupils,  in  a  room,  and  breathe  the  exhala- 
tions from  twenty,  thirty  or  sixty  pairs  of  lungs,  without,  even  making  the 
attempt  to  render  the  atmosphere  as  pure  as  possible  ?  Your  own  liealth  is 
too  important  to  be  sacrificed  in  that  way.  You  are  the  guardian  of  the 
children  placed  under  your  instruction.  You  know  what  is  said  about  a 
"sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  All  else  that  you  can  do  for  the  little  ones, 
will  hardly  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  their  health.  But  do  you  say 
that  it  makes  but  little   difference  to  you  or  them,  whether  any  means  is 
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provided  for  the  ingress  of  a  suflficient  supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  school- 
room ?  That  the  matter  will  take  care  of  itself? 

That  is  just  the  trouble;  we  take  every  means  in  our  power  to  shut  it 
out  of  our  houses,  and  expect  that  in  some  way  all  our  endeavors  will  be  de- 
feated, and  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  life-giving  element  will  find  its  way 
into  our  dwellings.  We  ought  to  return  thanks,  daily,  to  the  Infinite  Father, 
that  he  has  so  ordered  the  matter  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  entirely 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  this  prime  necessity  of  life.  It  stands  ready  at  all 
times,  to  fill  every  room  and  crevice.  But  why  talk  to  you  about  the  im- 
portance of  fresh,  pure  air ;  if  you  are  a  teacher  fit  for  your  business,  you 
certainly  will  admit  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject.  But  again,  I  ask, 
what  are  you  doing  «ot«,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  pupils  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  ?  But  perhaps  you  don't  exactly  know  what  is  the  best  plan  to 
pursue.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  point  or  two : — See  that  the  windows  of 
your  school-room  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  readily  and  easily  lowered 
from  the  top,  and  raised  from  the  bottom.  Then  see  to  it,  that  the  best  pos- 
sible use  is  made  of  these  windows.  I  have  known  teachers  so  careless  and 
indifi"erent,  that  the  windows  were  never  lowered,  unless  the  room  became  so 
hot  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  it.  I  hope  you  don't  belong  to  that 
number.  But  you  ought  not  to  feel  satisfied  when  your  windows  are  proper- 
ly arranged  and  used :  they  will  give  you  but  very  imperfect  ventilation  at 
best. 

If  your  district  is  able  to  have  the  Ruttan  system,  be  sure  that  you  use 
your  infiuence  to  secure  it.  But  if  you  fail  in  getting  that,  don't  give  up  in 
despair.  There  are  a  number  of  stoves  in  use  that  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  common  air-tight  ones,  generally  found  in  our  houses.  W.  L. 
Phillips  advertises  in  the  "  Schoolmaster"  a  stove  that  we  have  tried  for 
two  years  in  our  schools,  and  are  well  pleased  with.  These  are  furnished 
at  such  moderate  prices,  and  with  guarantees  so  strong,  that  no  teacher  or 
board  of  directors  need  fear  to  try  the  experiment.  It  "  will  pay"  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Comfort,  economy  and  good  health  are  all  secured  at  the 
same  time. 

But  the  great  point  is  secured,  when  you  begin  to  give  this  subject 
some  thought  and  attention.  Don't  ignore  it,  or  treat  it  as  of  trifling  im- 
portance. If  you  are  thoroughly  interested  in  securing  good  ventilation  in 
your  school-rooms,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  secure  better  results  with 
the  old-fashioned  stove,  than  many  a  teacher  now  does  who  has  the  best  ar- 
ranged apparatus  at  his  command.  These  things  wont,  "  go  alone ;"  you 
must  use  common  sense  and  judgment  with  all  of  them. 
Decatur,  Oct.  12, 1871.  E.  A.  G-astman. 
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STATISTICS  FROM  THE  RECENT  CENSUS. 


POP. 

1870. 


POP. 

i860. 


PER  CT. 
OF    INCR. 


COL.   POP. 
1870. 


POP.  1870, 

ROUND  NOS. 


Rank  of 
State '70 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut  

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvapia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Territories : 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


996,992 
484,471 
560,247 

537.454 

125,015 

187,748 

1,184,109 

2,539.891 
1,680,637 
1,191,792 

364,399 

1,321,011 

726,915 

626,915 

780,894 

1.457.351 

1,184,059 

439.706 

827,922 

1,721,295 

122,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

4,382,759 

1,071,361 

2,665,260 
90,923 

3.521,791 
217,353 
705,606 

1,258,520 
818,579 
330,551 

1,225,163 
442,014 

1,054,670 

9,658 
39,864 
14,181 
131,700 
14,999 
20,595 
91,874 
86,786 

23.955 
9,118 


964,201 

435,450 

379,994 

460,147 

112, 2l6 

140,424 

1,057,286 

1,711,951 

1.350,428 

674,913 
107,206 

1,155,684 
708  002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 

749,  "3 
172,023 

791.305 

1,182,012 

28,841 

6,857 

326,073 

672,035 

3.880,735 
992,622 

3,339.5" 
52,465 

3,906,215 
174,620 
703,708 

1,109,801 
604,215 
315.098 

1,596,318 

Incl.  in  Va. 

775.881 


Total 38.555.983 


34.277 

4.837 

75,080 


93.516 
40,273 
11.594 


31,443,321 


3-4 
"•3 

47-4 
16.8 

II. 4 
33-7 
12.0 

48.4 
24-5 
76.6 

2399 

14-3 

2.7 

.2* 

13-7 

18.4 

58.1 

155-6 

4.6 

45-6 

326.5 

519-3 

2.4'' 

34.8 

12.9 

7-9 
139 
73-3 
21.2 

24-5 

•3 

134 

35-5 
49 
4.4 


35-9 


16.3 

193.2 

75-4 


1.8* 

"5-5 
106.6 


22.62 

*Loss. 


475.510 

122,169 

4,272 

9,668 

22,794 

91,689 

545.142 

28,762 

24,560 

5.762 

17,108 

222,210 

364,210 

1,606 

175.391 

13,947 

11,849 

759 
444,201 
118,071 

789 

357 

580 

30,658 

52,081 

391,650 

63,213 

346 

65,294 

4,980 

415.814 

322,331 

253,475 

924 

512,841 

17,980 

2,113 

26 

456 

94 

43.404 

60 

183 
172 
118 
207 
18:! 


1 ,000,000 

5 
6 

5 

2  " 

12  " 

25  " 

17  " 

12  " 

3/2  " 
13 

7 

6 
8 

15  " 

J2  " 

8X  " 
17 

3X  " 

9  " 

44  " 

II  " 

27  " 

1  » 

35 

2  " 

7 

12K  " 
8 

3X  " 

12X  " 

4K  " 

iol4  " 


4,880,009 


16 
26 
24 
25 
34 
33 
12 

4 

6 

II 

29 

8 

21 

23 
20 

7 
13 

28 
iS 

S 

35 
37 
31 
17 

I 

14 
3 

36 
2 

32 

22 

9 
19 
30 
10 

27 
15 

9 
4 
S 
I 

7 
6 
2 
3 
5 
10 
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We  have  received  from  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  advance  sheets 
of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  census  of  1870,  from  which  we  construct  the 
ibregoing  table.  We  are  sure  the  teachers  will  find  this  table  very  valuable,  and 
that  they  may  make  good  use  of  it  with  their  pupils.  We  have  inserted  a 
column  giving  the  population  of  the  several  States  in  round  numbers.  All 
tables  of  statistics,  lengths  of  rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  etc.,  if  committed  to 
memory  should  be  learned  in  round  numbers ;  perhaps,  for  a  single  recitation, 
the  exact  numbers  can  be  held  almost  as  readily,  but  the  mind  will  not  retain 
them  as  well  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Let  the  teacher  occupy  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  giving  a  few  items  from 
this  table  to  his  school,  taking  care  to  drill  thoroughly  on  what  has  already 
teen  given,  and  so  continue  until  his  pupils  have  learned  the  column  of  round 
{lumbers,  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  several  States.  This  will  be  a  very 
practical  and  valuable  kind  of  information  to  possess.  Also,  the  columns 
showing  the  numbers  of  colored  people  in  each  State,  and  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  last  decade,  are  very  suggestive  ;  and  useful  lessons 
jnay  be  learned  from  them. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  remarkable  facts 
which  this  table  discloses ;  a  little  study  will  discover  others  scarcely  less 
striking.  There  are  fifteen  States  containing  a  population  of  more  than  one 
jnillion  each  ;  two  States  contain  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  each. 
The  greatest  per  cent,  of  gain  was  in  the  State  of  Nevada  ;  the  least  in  South 
Carolina ;  the  greatest  absolute  gain  was  in  Illinois.  Two  States  and  one  Ter- 
ritory lost  in  population  ;  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  loss  was  in  New  Hampshire- 
Four  States  and  three  Territories  have  more  than  doubled  their  population, 
Oeorgia  has  the  largest  number  of  colored  people,  and  Oregon  the  least.of  any 
State.  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  the  colored 
people  outnumber  the  whites. 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 


After  nearly  three  weeks'  stay  in  smoky,  sooty  London,  I  do  not  regret 
to  find  myself  in  a  somewhat  purer  atmosphere,  and  to  exchange  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  world's  mart  for  a  small  and  quiet  town.  Cambridge  cannot  be 
compared  with  London  in  anything,  but  only  contrasted ;  and  the  contrast,  in 
nearly  every  particular,  is  to  me  agreeable.  This  is  my  first  visit  here,  and  I 
find  much  to  interest  me  ;  much  to  delight  the  eye,  and  much  more  to  suggest 
profitable  reflection,  and  to  invite  profitable  study. 

Cambridge  is  usually,  and  quite  naturally,  compared  with  Oxford  ;  and  ia 
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generally  placed  second.  In  some  respects — not  in  my  judgment  the  mos6 
important — this  is  just.  Oxford,  as  a  town,  has  the  advantage  of  Cambridge* 
in  natural  scenery.  Oxford  is  also  larger  ;  and  is  generally, though  not  alwayS; 
conceded  to  be  older.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  particular  in  which  Oxford 
can  justly  claim  the  precedence. 

It  has  long  been  customary,  in  comparing  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  t(7 
speak  of  the  former  as  the  classical,  and  the  latter  as  the  mathematical  univer^ 
sity.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  Cambridge  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  math' 
ematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  but  not  so  clear  that  Oxford  has  taken  the 
lead  in  linguistic  studies.  I  think  there  is  in  Cambridge  rather  more  of  modern 
life,  rather  more  tendency  to  adopt  new  ideas,  to  admit  of  what  we  call  prog' 
ress,  or  reform  ;  but  I  do  not  think  by  any  means  that  this  implies  a  neglect- 
of  classical  studies.  Quite  the  reverse.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
classical  study  implies  an  admixture  of  modern  life ;  and  old  Oxford,  as  a  seat 
of  classical  learning,  would  be  greatly  benefited,  in  my  judgment,  by  opening 
her  eyes  to  what  other  nations,  especially  her  Grerman  neighbors,  are  now  doing 
in  classical  learning  and  all  other  departments  of  human  research.  Oxford 
seems  to  me  to  have  made  little  progress  in  half  a  century.  She  does  not  even 
seem  to  desire  progress,  unless  it  be  backward.  All  wisdom,  she  seems  to 
think,  was  some  time  ago  accumulated  there ;  and  consequently  all  she  need£( 
is.  to  keep  what  she  has  got  and  resolutely  to  resist  all  encroachments  ;  to" 
keep  out  all  the  ideas  which  we  call  progress.  In  the  meanwhile,  Germany 
has  been  advancing  beyond  any  other  nation.  So  also  Cambridge,  though  she 
has  not  advanced  so  rapidly,  has  admitted  many  new  ideas,  has  taken  some 
steps  forward. 

Still,  I  find  the  same  defects  here  as  in  Oxford.  The  entire  system  seems 
to  me  inefiicient,  radically  wrong.  The  university  of  Cambridge  consists  of' 
seventeen  independent  colleges,  or  halls,  with  little  or  no  co-operation.  ThuS 
the  vast  intellectual  resources  which  are  gathered  here  are  divided,  fragment- 
ary, weak ;  whereas,  if  they  could  all  be  united,  so  as  to  work  in  concert,  and 
the  various  professors  and  tutors  could  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  rivalry 
under  some  wholesome  pressure,  so  as  to  lead  them  all  to  earnest  work,  this 
university  might  rival  that  of  Munich  or  Berlin.  Want  of  union,  and  excess- 
ive  otinm  aim  difinitatc,  are  the  bane  of  the  English  universities.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged and  deeply  felt,  by  the  most  intelligent  men  I  have  met,  both  at- 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  An  Alumnus  of  Cambridge,  who  was  first  in 
scholarship  in  the  foremost  college  here,  remarked  to  me  but  a  day  or  two  ago^ 
that  he  saw  no  way  save  in  a  revolution,  in  a  complete  demolition  of  the  jiresent 
system  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  fragments.  Study,  high  scholarship,  said 
he,  are  unpopular.     Not  more  than  one  student  in  five  is  even  respectably 
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studious  ;  the  remainder  nearly  waste  their  time,  and  form  habits  which  unfit 
them  for  any  important  and  useful  work  in  after  life.  This  is  rather  a  disma. 
picture  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  quite  truthful.  I  should  certainly  on  no  account 
wish  to  send  a  son  of  mine  either  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  I  believe  the 
American  colleges,  with  all  their  defects,  to  which  I  surely  am  not  blind,  are 
far  superior  as  places  of  thorough,  earnest  education,  to  the  English  univer- 
sities; chiefly  because  the  majority  of  our  students  and  professors  work  about 
up  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity. — Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  in  the  Standard. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


It  is  popular  to  talk  of  the  importance  of  the  primary  work ;  to  say  we 
should  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  that  part  of  our  public  schools.  It  is 
common  to  say  that  our  primary  teachers  should  receive  as  much  or  more  pay 
than  any  other  class.  But  alas  !  for  the  primary  teacher,  these  sentiments 
are  hut  sentiments  and  are  seldom  reduced  to  practice.  In  Boston,  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  salary  of  a  grammar-school  assistant  was  $300  per 
annum,  that  of  a  primary  teacher  was  $325.  The  same  ratio  at  present  in 
the  West  would  give  a  grammar  teacher  $500  a  primary,  $600.  Boston  is 
mentioned  as  an  example,  because  that  city  excels  most  others  in  justice  and 
management  of  salaries. 

Nearly  every  one  concedes  that  the  most  ability  is  required  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  takes  one  force  to  run  a  train  on  a  completed  railroad,  but  before 
the  train  can  run,  a  power  of  quite  a  different  character  must  build  the 
road.  Higher  grade  pupils  go  themselves ;  they  need  but  the  direction 
shown  them ;  little  ones  can  not  go  at  all,  till  they  are  taught  how.  Visits 
to  schools  will  show  to  the  intelligent  looker-on  that  the  power  which  consti- 
tutes a  good  primary  teacher  is  not  acquired,  but  innate ;  that  few  possess  it 
to  a  great  degree.  Very  many  young  teachers  undertake  this  work  upon 
borrowed  plans :  this  is  no  fault  of  theirs ;  they  are  bound  to  teach,  and, 
having  no  capital  of  their  own,  must  use  that  which  is  borrowed.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  intellectual  acquirements,  but  of  the  gentleness  and  loveliness 
of  a  patient  teacher.  Every  child  knows  whether  the  teacher  is  really  sym- 
pathizing with  him  in  his  troubles  and  joys,  or  whether  it  is  a  make-believe — 
whether  the  teacher  is  condescending  to  talk  with  him. 

One  who  cannot  truly  enjoy  the  recital  of  a  child's  pleasure-ride,  or  who 
does  not  really  mourn  with  the  little  girl  over  a  broken  doll,  need  not  pre- 
tend to  do  so;  such  a  one  has  not  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  primary 
teacher.     We  do  have  very  many  good  and   beautiful  women  who  make  this 
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sort  of  teaching  a  success,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  our  superintendents  and  school- 
boards  that  such  are  not  receiving  the  highest  salary  in  the  city.  None 
ought  to  be  paid  more.  The  high-school  teacher  has  more  headwork 
to  do, — more  hours  out  of  school  are  employed  in  school-work, — but  lees  heart- 
work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  reduction  of  salaries  of  grammar  and  high- 
school  teachers  is  desirable,  but  an  increase  of  those  of  our  good  and  patient 
successful  primary  teachers  certainly  is. 


OUR  NATIONAL  HYMN 


The  familiar  hymn,  beginning  ; 

"  My  country  'tis  of  thee," 

was  written  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist   clergyman,  now  living 

in   Newton,  near    Boston,      Dr.  Smith    graduated  from    Harvard  College 

in  the  year  1829,  in  the  same  class  with  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  the  poet.     Dr. 

Holmes  in   his   poem  "The  Boys,"  written  for  one  of  the  re-unions  of  the 

class,  thus  wittily  alludes  to  Dr.  Smith  and  his  famous  hymn : 

"There  sits  a  young  fellow  of  excellent  pith, 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him,  Smith ; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free ; 
Just  read  on  his  medal,  '  My  country,  of  thee.'  " 

An  old  friend  of  Dr.  Smith  lately  wrote  to  him  about  his  patriotic 
hymn,  and  his  reply,  which  we  give  below,  was  copied  into  the  Boston 
Transcript. 

One  day,  I  think  in  the  month  of  February,  '31  or  '32,  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  one  of  some  music  books,  I  fell  in  with  the  tune  "  God  Save  the  King,  " — though  I 
did  not  know  it  at  that  time  to  be  the  English  national  air.  I  at  once  wrote  a  patriotic 
hymn,  in  the  same  measure  and  spirit,  and  soon  after  gave  it  to  Mr  Lowell  Mason, 
together  with  other  pieces,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  On  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  I 
found  that  the  piece  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  at  a  children's  celebration  of  the 
day  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  This  was  the  beginning  of  its  course.  It  gradually 
found  its  way  into  music  books  for  children,  and  into  the  puVjlic  schools  in  various 
places,  and  thus,  I  cannot  but  think,  may  have  had  an  influence  in  infusing  into  many 
childish  hearts  a  love  of  country,  which  prepared  them  to  battle  for  the  right,  the  true 
and  the  good,  when  the  time  of  peril  to  our  institutions  and  our  country  came. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  if  I  had  supposed  the  piece  would  have  been  so  pop- 
ular, I  should  have  taken  more  pains  to  perfect  it.  "  Yes,"  says  some  one,  "and  thus 
perhaps  you  would  have  spoiled  it.  "  It  has  won  its  way,  most  unexpectedly  to  myself, 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  most  gratifying  narratives  of  the  places 
where,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  has  served  as  the  expression  of  heartfelt  love 
of  country, — in  schools,  in  huts,  on  Western  prairies,  in  churches,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
and  in  soldiers'  hospitals.  I  never  designed  it  for  a  national  hymn  ;  I  never  supposed  I 
was  vi'riting  one.  I  never  offered  it  for  public  acceptance  as  such.  But  if  the  people 
will  sing  it,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  it.  I  thank  God  that  he  ever  led  me,  such  as  it  is, 
to  write  it.  It  is  my  cheerful  contribution  to  the  cause  of  patriotism,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  is  an  abundant  compensation. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  S.  F.  Smith. 
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SIMPLE  APPARATUS. 


How  much  our  pupils  hear  from  us,  in  the  way  of  oral  instruction, 
which  they  can  not  possibly  reproduce  !  The  young  student  may  sometimes 
commit  a  short  rule,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  with  manifest  advantage ; 
but  a  discursive  explanation,  in  ,  the  language  of  the  teacher — never.  In 
many  cases,  he  makes  no  effort  to  retain  what  is  told,  but  lets  ideas  surge 
freely  over  his  mind.  He  keeps  those  that  happen  to  stick,  and  lets  the  rest 
go.  His  memory  is  in  a  passive  state,  and  the  central  idea  of  education — a 
persistent  effort  to  acquire  knowledge — is  left  out  of  view. 

We  shall  do  well,  if  we  impart  truth — especially  to  the  very  young — 
by  methods  which  the  pupil  himself  can  adopt  and  employ.  An  artificial 
globe  is  useful,  and  I  would  not  willingly  try  to  teach  geography  without 
one.  But  it  is  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,  nor  can  its  counterpart  be  found 
in  every  household.  An  apple  represents  the  figure  and  surface  of  the  earth 
less  accurately,  but  the  illustration  reaches  a  lower  class  of  minds,  and  is  not 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  The  stem  and  blossom  are  very  cold,  a  ring  around  the 
middle  is  very  hot,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  surface  are  comfortable.  Such 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  placed,  by  a  few  minutes'  work,  within 
the  grasp  of  a  mere  infant,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  pupils, 
the  country  over,  leave  school  without  knowing  so  much  as  this  about  zones. 

Much  more  may  be  taught  by  means  of  our  apple.  Wrap  it  tightly  in 
paper,  take  a  pin  to  represent  a  man,  and  start  him  on  his  travels.  He  comea 
to  a  wrinkle,  and  here  he  is  climbing  a  hill,  or  a  range  of  mountains.  He 
moves  along  where  the  paper  clings  tightly  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit — here 
he  is  crossing  a  plain.  He  is  tired  and  wishes  to  bathe  his  feet — we  tear 
away  a  little  paper,  and  disclose  a  lake,  which  may  be  magnified  to  an  ocean. 
Here  is  a  lesson  which  the  young  learner  may  easily  repeat  at  home,  if  he 
will.  The  noble  men  who  have  devised  costly  educational  appliances,  have 
done  much  to  redeem  the  world  from  ignorance  ;  yet  we,  who  buy  their  work, 
may  need  one  gentle  caution.  The  pedantry  of  big  words  is  sad  indeed  ;  the 
pedantry  of  cumbrous  machinery  is  not  much  better. 
MuRPHYSBORO,  III.,  Oct.  13th,  1871. 


The  Sabbath  must  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  This  I  do  not  state  as 
an  opinion,  but  knowing  that  it  has  its  foundation  upon  a  law  in  man's  nature 
as  fixed  as  that  he  must  take  food. — W.  Parker. 
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Ilmm  Fu'it!     Alas,  that  we  must  write   of  Chicago  in   the   past  tense, 
also.     On  the  night  of  Sunday,  Oct.  8th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  this   city,  and 
raged  all  that  night  and  during  Monday.     When   it  ceased,  all   the   central 
part  of  the  city,  all  the  North  Side,  and  a  small  part  of  the   West   cride,  was 
in  ashes.     There  was  left  scarcely  a  bank,  a  hotel,  a  wholesale  house,  or  «. 
newspaper  office  in  Chicago.     We  think  such  another  destructive  fire  is  not; . 
recorded  in  history.     Perhaps  100,000  people  were  rendered  homeless^   and, , 
what  is  worse,  several  hundred, — it  wil"  never  be  known   how   many, — were  - 
burned  to  death.     So  intense  was  the  heat  that   the  most  substantial  brick : 
and  stone  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground ;  the   brick   and    stone  were : 
decomposed  ;  and  only  a  very  few  walls  remain  standing.     All  the  schools  in. 
the  city  are  suspended  for  the  present,  of  course,  although  most  of  the  schoo? 
houses  are  saved. 

The  picture  of  desolation  is  dark  enough  ;  but  the  generous  sympathy 
that  sent  abundant  gifts  to  relieve  the  sufi"ering,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
the  West,  but  from  the  East,  from  Canada  and  from  England,  sheds  a  bright 
ray  across  its  gloom.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one-million -fiver- 
hundred-thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  for  this  purpose.  Such' 
generosity  shows  a  good  side  of  human  nature  ;  but  quite  another  side  was; 
shown  in  the  case  of  some.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  many  incendiaries, 
were  found  aiding  the  conflagration;  and  thieves  and  robbers  plied  their 
diabolical  trade,  even  in  the  darkest  hour.  Some  of  these  devils  in  human, 
shape  met  their  deserts,  by  being  shot  or  hanged  on  the  spot.  Who  is  the* 
pseudo-philanthropist  that  will  not  say  they  were  rightly  served  ? 

But,  will  Chicago  arise  from  her  ruins?  Yes;  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  if  no  new  calamity  follows.  Most  of  the  great  business  hou-ses 
have  already  resumed  business,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  is  already  begun. 
The  foundation  of  the  city,  with  its  grading,  its  gas  and  water  pipes,  its 
sewerage,  and  its  pavement,  is  left  but  little  damaged ;  her  railroads  are. 
ready  to  pour  wealth  into  her  bosom;  the  same  ability  and  "pluck"  that  built: 
the  city  before,  are  here  to  build  it  again.  And  we  predict  that  three  years 
of  prosperity  will  put  upon  the  3,000  acres  now  so  desolate,  a  finer  city  thaa 
covered  them  on  the  8th  of  October,  1871. 


We  hope  all  our  readers  noticed  the  advertisement  from  President  Gul- 
liver of  Knox  College,  in  the  October  Schoolmaster.  Such  a  plan  as  he 
there  proposes,  if  carried  out  by  all  our  colleges,  would,  in  our  opinion,  make 
a  "new  departure"  in  our  education,  and  be  the  beginning  of  a  really  harmo- 
nious working  that  should  blend  all  our  educational  operations  in  university, 
college,  seminary  and  public  school,  into  one  system.     So  let  it  be. 

We  invite  attention  to  our  premium  list.  We  offer  teachers  excellent 
facilities  for  furnishing  themselves  with  literature  that  is  indispensable  to 
them.  Hadley's  little  '■'■Lessons  in  Lan(/un<j>i"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  young  children.  Bailey's  "Scholar's  Companion"  will  teach  pupils 
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more  of  the  structure  of  the  words  we  use,  than  any  other  book  of  its  size 
that  we  know.  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  is  the  best  book 
we  know  with  which  to  begin  a  professional  library.  Brown's  "  Grammar  of 
Gramvriars"  must  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  be  thoroughly  furnish- 
ed respecting  the  knotty  points  in  this  science.  "  Curtis'  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster"  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  great  statesman  than  any  other  book; 
••and  '•'■Chambers'  Encyclopsedia"  is  a  library  in  itself.  The  ^'■Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul"  is  a  rich  mine  to  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  "Life  of  Hugh  Miller"  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  modern  biography. 

The  periodicals  which  we  offer  at  clubbing  rates  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  pages  of  the  Schoolmaster  ;  not  one  is  inferior  or  mediocre 
in  character.  Most  of  them  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  j 
and  they  are  so  various  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  class  of  readers. 


The  article  and  table  in  the  present  number,  on  the  recent  census  have 
been  prepared  with  some  care  and  at  the  expense  of  considerable  time.  The 
table  can  be  made  of  much  value.  It  should  be  taken  into  the  school  and 
used  at  once.  Errors  in  Geography  are  now  taught  daily.  In  several 
schools  these  figures  have  been  already  learned  by  the  pupils.  Correct  the 
text-book  by  the  table.  Look  carefully  through  the  geographies  with  your 
class  and  change  every  number  made  from  the  old  census  report. 

Next  month  a  similar  statement  of  the  population  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  will  be  given.  We  are  sure  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that 
these  tables  alone  are  worth  the  subscription  price  of  the  Schoolmaster 
to  any  person  who  expects  to  keep  himself  well  informed. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  by  what  "method  of  measurement"  a 
degree  of  latitude  is  found  to  be  longer  as  we  approach  the  pole. 

Two  places  on  the  same  meridian  are  found  to  be  one  degree  apart,  by 
astronomical  observation  ;  the  distance  between  them  is  then  determined  by 
actual  measurement  with  very  accurate  surveyors'  instruments.  Such  experi- 
ments have  been  made  several  times,  and  always  show  the  degrees  to  lengthen 
as  we  go  towards  the  pole.  On  page  77  of  Peabody's  Astronomy,  Ray's  series, 
our  correspondent  will  find  quite  a  full  statement,  differing  but  little  in  the 
result  from  that  quoted  from  Dr.  Lardner  on  page  275  of  the  October  School- 
master :  he  will  also  find  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Brande's  Cylopoedia, 
article  "Earth  ;"  and,  in  many  other  authorities. 

He  says  that  Steele,  in  his  "Fourteen  weeks  in  Astronomy,"  page  309, 
says  that  "degrees  (of  latitude)  decrease  gradually  from  the  equator  towards 
the  pole."  We  have  not  Steele's  book  at  hand  ;  but,  if  he  makes  such  a  state- 
ment, it  is  a  mistake,  typographical  or  otherwise.  Our  correspondent  seems 
to  think  Steele's  statement  more  reasonable  than  the  true  one.  But,  if  he 
will  remember  that  the  earth's  surface  is  less  curved  as  we  approach  the  pole, 
he  will  easily  see  that  he  must  make  a  longer  journey  over  this  flattened  surface 
to  elevate  the  pole-star  one  degree,  then  he  would  need  to  make  near  the 
equator,  where  the  curvature  is  greater. 
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We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  the  following  query.  "  Will 
you  please  to  solve  the  following :  6-f3 — 5x3^2=?  I  heard  a  considerable 
discussion,  at  a  teachers'  institute,  on  that  series  of  signs  and  numbers.  I  will 
state  that  the  result  given  by  some  was  6;  by  others,  1^."  The  last  is  the 
correct  result.  It  is  a  law  of  mathematical  signs  that  the  power  of  a  sign  of 
multiplication  or  of  division  never  reaches  over  a  sign  of  addition  or  of  sub- 
traction, unless  the  latter  are  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  or  join  terms  connected 
by  a  vinculum.  The  first  member  of  the  above  equation  consists  of  three 
terms;  the  first  is  6 ;  the  second,  3;  the  third,  5x3^2.  The  last  term 
equals  7^  ;  this  is  to  be  taken  from  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms,  leaving  1\. 
Perhaps  the  writer  intended  to  express  the  following :  To  6  add  3,  sub- 
tract 5  from  the  result,  multiply  the  remainder  by  3,  and  divide  the  result  by  2. 
Of  course,  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  6  ;  but  the  above  expression  would 
have  no  such  meaning,  if  the  signs  are  interpreted  by  well-settled  mathematical 
rules. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  the  above  very  practical  queries ;  we  invite  all  our 
subscribers  and  correspondents  to  send  us  any  similar  questions  that  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  their  educational  work,  and  we  will  answer  them  as  well  as 
we  can. 


Chicago  University  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  0.  S.  Westcott,  to 
teach  a  class  in  Mathematics.  Mr.  W.  was  formerly  in  the  faculty  of 
Chicago  High  School,  subsequently  western  agent  for  the  publishing  house 
of  Brewer  &  Tileston,  of  Boston,  which  position  he  now  holds.  If  we  are 
correctly  informed,  this  is  not  the  only  college  that  has  recently  called  Mr. 
W.  to  its  faculty.  Boards  of  school  officers  are  often  willing  to  permit  their 
best  teachers  to  leave  the  school  for  more  remunerative  employment,  and 
sometimes  are  glad  to  recall  these  men  when  too  late.  The  policy  followed  by 
all  successful  business  men  of  holding  to  a  good  thing,  is  too  seldom  the 
policy  of  school  authorities.  We  have  no  right  to  look  for  the  best  results 
till  the  successful  teacher  has  a  life  position,  with  ample  salary. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  through  the  kindness  of 
an  old  and  valued  schoolmaster  friend,  who  had  charge  of  a  Boston  Gram- 
mar School  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  his  pupil,  and  who  has  sent  out 
into  the  world  scores  of  boys,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  them  with  oc- 
casional articles  from  the  Old  Bay  State.  One  who  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  Master,  and  still  continues  in  that  position,  is  able  to  tell  us  much  of  the 
educational  movements  of  the  past  quarter-century  from  observation.  The 
reading  of  the  papers  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ira  S.  Baker,  the  late  principal  of  Skinner  School,  Chicago,  and 
former  editor  of  the  Schoolmaster,  is  one  of  the  many  sufferers  by  the  fire. 
He  will  devote  himself  for  a  time  to  institute  work  and  lecturing.  Mr.  Baker 
is  well  known  as  an  able  and  thorough  worker,  and  we  are  sure  will  do  good 
service  for  any  institute  that  may  see  fit  to  call  him. 
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Chicago. — Your  readers  already  know  the  particulars  of  our  terrible  calamity, 
Ifot  less  than  2,500  acres  of  buildings,  including  all  of  our  magnificent  business  blocks, 
are  swept  into  ruins,  and  100,000  people  made  homeless,  many  of  whom  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  AH  are  alike  in  suffering  loss  of  property,  few  being  exempt.  The 
teachers  are  no  exception,  many  losing  all  their  possessions,  and  fleeing  for  miles  for 
safety  before  the  pursuing  flames.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  public  school  teacher  lost 
her  life,  a  fact  for  which  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  Yet,  though  they  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  scarcely  anything  during  the  few  years  of  comparative  prosperity,  they  met 
on  the  1 2th  October,  and  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  services  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  one  year, 
relying  on  them  for  such  remuneration  as  they  will  be  able  to  give,  be  it  much  or  little." 

There  was  a  most  hearty  willingness  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  the  suffering  city,  and 
every  remark  which  hinted  at  the  early  resumption  of  school  labor,  even  without  the 
prospect  of  remuneration,  was  heartily  applauded.  They  feel  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  source  of  demorahzation,  at  this  crisis,  than  to  give  up  the  schools ;  and,  not 
like  the  trades-unions,  who  will  not  lift  a  finger  unless  they  see  the  money,  and  then  cry 
"eight  hours  a  day,"  but  like  noble  men  and  women  as  they  are,  volunteer  to  run  the 
schools  for  no  pay  whatever  if  necessary,  that  the  youth  and  children  of  the  city  may  not 
become  vagabonds  and  curse  society,  and  that  the  hands  of  the  business  men  of  the  city 
may  be  upheld  and  strengthened.  We  know  that  we  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer 
nor  be  forgotten  when  their  time  of  prosperity  comes  again.  All  were  eager  to  forego 
every  comfort,,  yield  every  right,  endure  toils  and  suff"ering,  trusting  to  the  good  will  of 
the  Board  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  them.  The  Superintendent  offered  his  services  for 
one  year  gratuitously,  and  Inspector  Queal,  who  has  as  yet  lost  but  little  from  the  fire, 
said  he  would  place  $2,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  to  be  used  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  teachers.  The  speeches  were  nearly  all  of  a  most  enthusiastic  character, 
calculated  to  awaken  courage  and  hope.  It  was  believed  that  people  would  not  only 
not  ask  the  teachers  exorbitant  prices  for  board,  but  actually  open  their  doors  and  ask 
them  to  become  members  of  their  families  during  the  school  year.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  even  though  hitherto  they  have  not  always  chosen  to  have 
teachers  in  their  families,  and  sometimes  refused  to  trust  them  when  the  Board  could  not 
pay  promptly.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  disposition  to  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  teachers,  in  any  way  whatever,  or  to  keep  up  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  people  and  the  teachers.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting, 
and  there  was  no  disposition  to  listen  to  anything  that  was  not  in  the  highest  degree 
self-sacrificing.  Though  all  were  without  money  or  credit,  they  resolved  to  live,  in 
some  way,  and  instruct  the  children.  It  was  intimated  that  they  would  not  be  paid 
more  than  half  their  present  salaries,  and  might  not  receive  any  more  for  months — that 
the  other  half  was  needed  for  the  establishment  of  business.  There  was  a  most 
magnanimous  feeling  throughout,  and,  following  their  examples,  we  expect  to  see  all  city 
officials,  and  other  employees  of  the  city,  either  offer  their  services  gratuitously,  or  labor 
for  what  the  city  is  able  to  pay.  Some  members  of  the  Board  have  begun  the  good  work 
by  offering  to  take  teachers  into  their  families,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
citizens  generally  will  do  the  same. 

Those  of  the  teachers  who  had  lost  but  little,  and  had  homes  to  which  they  could 
go,  gladly  offered  their  places  to  those  who  have  lost  all.  In  short,  there  is  as  much 
energy,  as  much  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  these  people,  as  much  heroism,  as  much 
faith  in  the  future  of  Chicago  among  the  teachers  as  among  the  business  men,  whose 
fame  in  these  respects  is  world-wide. 

The  school  buildings  burned  are  the  Jones,  Kinzie,  Ogden  and  Franklin,  large 
grammar  school  buildings,  and  the  Pearson  Street,  the  Elm  Street,  North  Branch  and 
LaSalle  Street  primary  schools,  making  a  loss  in  buildings  of  $204,800,  little  of  which, 
we  understand,  was  covered  by  insurance.  These  schools  contained  about  one-third  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  city. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  Tuesday  evening,  October  loth,  it  was  resolved  to 
employ  those  teachers  who  were  left  most  destitute,  and  send  for  the  others  as  fast  as 
needed.  There  will  not  be  any  examination  of  applicants  for  situations,  therefore,  till 
all  of  the  present  corps  are  again  employed,  and  it  will  be  useless  for  those  who  have  not 
been  teaching  here  to  think  of  obtaining  situations  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  also 
determined  to  cut  down  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  least  possible  force,  and  to 
dispense,  for  the  time,  with  the  music,  drawing,  and  German  teachers.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  pupils  will  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  hitherto,  and  instruction  will 
be  confined  more  closely  to  the  three  'Rs.  Even  during  the  former  prosperous  years 
the  entire  grammar  department  (the  four  highest  grades)  contained  only  about  one-tenth 
as  many  pupils  as  each  of  the  three  lowest  grades.  It  becomes  necessary  at  this  time, 
therefore,  to  do  in  the  shortest  possible  time  what  can  be  done  for  the  pupils  to  prepare 
them  for  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life.  It  shows  us  plainly  what  are 
considered  the  essentials  of  a  primary  education.  Schools  will  open  again  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  are  relieved  of  the  unfortunate  ones,  and  we  are  able  to  heat  the  buildings. 

The  High  and  Normal  schools  will  be  closed  for  a  time,  and  the  buildings  used 
by  the  courts  and  their  respective  clerks.  i.  s.  B. 

Indiana. — The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  be- 
tween Chri.stmas  and  New  Year's  Evening  lectures  will  be  given  by  A.  M.  Gow,  Dr. 
Bowman  and  Dr.  Tuttle.  Among  the  persons  engaged  to  lead  in  various  subjects,  we 
find  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Churchman,  Supt.  Mclntyre,  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  Dr.  Thos. 
Holmes  and  Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins.     Section  meetings  will  beheld  during  two  half-days. 

The  following  named  counties  have  held  Institutes  during  the  summer:  Switzer- 
land, Clark,  Ripley,  Perry,  Brown,  Dearborn,  Marion,  Vigo,  Randolph,  Jenning, 
Spencer,  Sullivan,  Harrison,  Putnam,  Boone,  Knox,  Posey,  Johnson,  Gibson,  Warrick, 
Hendricks  and  Henry.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  111.,  W, 
A.  Bell,  of  Indiana  School  Journal,  Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott,  Prof  A.  G.  Alcott,  A.  M. 
Gow,  are  mentioned  among  the  prominent  workers.  These,  with  much  excel- 
lent home  talent  and  a  corps  of  energetic  county  examiners,  h  ive  made  an  enthusiastic 
and  profitable  season  for  Indiana. 

The  School  Journal  intends  to  adopt  a  system  of  school  reports  similar  to  that  in- 
augurated by  the  Illinois  Society  of  School  Principals  at  its  session  in  1870,  at  Chicago, 
and  published  in  the  Schoolmaster.  We  are  sure  these  reports  are  of  much  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  possibility  of  the  teacher's  making  these  reports  an  end  rather 
than  a  means  is  not  to  be  feared  at  present.  It  is  important,  however,  that  each 
school  use  the  same  method  in  the  computation,  and  for  this  purpose  some  rules  ought 
to  be  made  and  enforced.  With  the  reports  published  in  the  Schoolmaster  each 
principal  signs  the  agreement  that  the  figures  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Illinois  Society  of  School  Principals. 

Indianapolis. — The  School  Board  of  this  city  have  taken  a  "new  departure"  in 
respect  to  teachers'  certificates ;  it  seems  to  us  to  embody  excellent  sense.  To  teach 
well,  demands  of  the  teacher,  qualifications  in  three  particulars,  viz  :  A  knowledge  of  the 
things  to  be  taught ;  a  power  to  impart  that  knowledge ;  tact,  wisdom  and  character  to 
insure  a  good  management  of  the  school.  An  ordinary  examination  can  teach  us  very 
little,  except  on  the  first  point.  In  Indianapolis  they  propose  to  know  something  alxjut 
the  others  before  receiving  the  teacher  into 'full  fellowship"  We  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers  : 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners: 

The  Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers  having  had  this  subject  under  consideration, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  qualifieation  required  of  applicants  should  be  somewhat 
advanced.  That  while  the  salaries  paid  our  teachers  are  not  Urge,  compared  with  those  of 
other  cities  of  like  grade,  they  are  still  eufficieni  to  justify  the  Board  in  demnnding  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship  than  that  heretofore  required  by  the  general  school  law.  The  committee 
are  further  of  the  opinion  that  while  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful presentation  of  a  suliject,  a  peculiar  aptness  to  teach,  including  the  silent,  unconscious  m- 
fluenf>e  exerted  by  a  teacher,  is  of  far  higher  importance:  The  former  may  l>e  determined  with 
toleraVile  accuracy  by  the  ordinary  test  of  an  examination;  the  latter  can  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained only  from  actual  experience  in  the  school  room. 

To  the  end  that  persons  posst'ssing  in  a  high  degree  these  qualifications  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  our  children,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  estaMiahnient  of  two  classes  of 
certificates— one  a  trial  certificate,  to  cover  a  teacher's  first  experience  in  the  schools,  and  to 
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be  granted  mainly  on  a  (.est  of  scholarship;  and  another,  that  shall  follow  the  trial  certificate, 
to  be  granted  on  the  combinea  tests  of  scholarship  and  a  successful  experience.  The  commit- 
tee would  recomiueud,  also,  that  the  latter  certificate — the  one  requiring  both  the  tests  of  schol- 
arship and  experience — be  divided  into  two  grades,  to  be  denominated  respectively  Principal's 
Certificate  and  Assistant's  Certificate;  and  further  that  the  length  of  time  for  which  any  certifi- 
cate is  granted  should  depend  on  the  character  of  the  examination  passed  by  the  applicant. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  prescribes  rules  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions ; 
among  other  things  it  is  declared  that  no  teacher  shall  receive  a  trial  certificate,  if  in 
his  examination  he  shall  fall  below  forty  per  cent,  in  any  study,  or  sixty  per  cent,  in  an 
average  of  all  studies.  Is  is  also  provided  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  shall  be  held  on 
alternate  Saturdays,  open  to  "all  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  may  desire  to  attend 
them,"  and  three  hundred  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  instructors  of  the  In- 
stitute.    The  Board  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee,  after  some  discussion. 

Mississippi. — The  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  commenced  its  session  at  Holly 
Springs,  Monday.  Sept.  i8th.  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman,  late  principal,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. This  was  accepted,  and  the  school  is  now  in  charjje  of  Misses  M.  E.  Hunter  and 
S.  C.  Peck.  Mr.  Garman  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary,  at  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Pennsylvania. — This  State  opened  the  sixth  of  the  twelve  Normal  Schools  au- 
thorized by  law,  on  the  25th  of  September,  at  West  Chester,  twenty-three  miles  west 
from  Philadelphia.  The  building  for  its  accommodation  has  just  been  completed,  is  of 
serpentine  stone  and  cost  with  the  grounds  over  ninety-thousand  dollars.  About  200 
pupils  have  already  been  admitted.  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Connecticut,  was  inaugurated 
Principal. 

Ohio. — The  publishing  house  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  have  established  a  branch 
office  at  28  Bond  street,  New  York,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  their  books  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  teachers  while  visiting  the  city.  They  have  fitted  up  their  rooms 
conveniently  and  furnished  them  with  the  magazines,  daily  and  weekly  papers.  All 
friends  and  patrons  of  this  house  in  Illinois  please  take  notice  that  the  address  of  their 
agent,  Mr.  Wm.  Isenberg,  is  Bloomington,  111.,  instead  of  Chicago  as  heretofore. 

Texas. — We  have  received  two  newspapers  from   Houston,  Texas,  both  bearing 
date  of  Sept    28th.     From  these  we  gain  several  facts  in  regard  to  the  new  public  school 
system.     The  following  extract  is  from  the  official  notice  for  the  examination  of  teachers  ; 
Teachers  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

FOR   CERTIFICATES   OF   THIRD   CLASS. 

Orthography,  Reading,  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  and  History  of  the  United  >tates. 

FOR   CERTIFICATE   OF   SECOND  CLASS. 

Applicants  must  be  proficient  in  the  studies  of  the  Thiid  Class,  and  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge 01  Higher  Arithmetic,  English  Composition,  Modern  History,  Physical  Geography,  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

FOR   CERTIFICATE    OF   FIRST   CLASS. 

Applicants  must  be  proficient  in  the  studies  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes,  and  have  a 
general  Itaowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Ancient  History,  Elocution, Natural  Philosophy,  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Reader  and  Csesar. 

In  another  place  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  regard  to  teachers,  their  sala- 
ries, etc.  : 

The  free  schools  are  just  being  opened  for  the  first  time  in  this  State.  Teachers'  salaries 
as  fixed  by  law,  are,  to  those  holding  third  class  certificates,  seventy-five  dollars  per  month; 
second  class,  ninety;  first  class  one  hundred  and  ten;  Principals,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  The  school  fund  of  Texas  is  the  largest  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  counties  have  nothing  to  do  with  school  money.  It  is  all  paid  into  the 
treasury  at  the  State  capital,  and  drawn  from  there.  All  the  public  lands  of  Texas  and  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  taxes  collected  in  the  State,  are  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  All  persons  are 
required  by  law  to  send  their  children  four  months  in  each  year.  Tiie  number  of  applicants 
lor  positions  as  teachers  is  very  large,  but  those  passing  examination  are  few,  while  those 
getting  first  class  certificates  are  few  indeed. 

Many  teachers  from  the  north  have  gine  to  this  State.  We  judge  from  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  book-sellers  that  most  of  the  text-books  used  are  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co  ,  of  New  York.  The  two  papers  are  violently  political  in  character,  and 
represent  both  parties      One  of  them  charges  the  opposing  party  with  being  enemies  of 
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free  schools ;  while  the  organ  of  the  accused  party  takes  much  pains  to  refute  the  charge, 
and  to  prove  that  its  party  is  friendly  to  free  schools.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  accusation ;  but  the  charge  and  its  denial  seem  to  indicate 
pretty  clearly  that  opposition  to  free  schools  is  not  supposed  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
a  political  party  in  Texas.  So  ought  it  to  be  everywhere ;  let  the  teachers  in  Texas,  and 
in  all  the  other  States,  make  such  schools  that  no  politician  will  dare  to  oppose  them. 

Iowa. — Marshalltown. — The  report  of  Mr.  Chas.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  to  the 
School  Board,  for  1870-71,  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  document.  There  are  eleven 
teachers,  all  ladies  with  an  enrollment  of  880.  Average  number  belonging  519,  and  per 
centage  of  attendance  of  90.1.  The  entire  report  reflects  credit  on  the  management  of 
schools  in  Marshalltown. 

Current  Items  — President  Ellliot,  of  Harvard  University,  spent  his  vacation 
in  a  yacht,  sailing  along  the  Eastern  coast  and  passing  the  night  on  some  island  or  on 
the  beach. 

Vassar  College  has  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenses,  'of  nearly  twelve-thousand 
dollars  for  the  year  ending  June  22,  1870. 

James  R.  Osgood,  Esq.,  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College,  elected  under  the  recent  vote  of  the  overseers  authoriz- 
ing the   election  of  two  members  of  that  body  by  the  alumni. 

Among  the  lecturers  for  this  year  will  probably  be  J.  A.  Froude,  the  English  histo- 
rian. Prof.  Tyndall,  John  Hay,  C.  C.  Coffin.  ("Carleton",)  Robert  Collyer  and  a  host 
of  others. 

In  Dartmouth  College  nine  scholarships  of  ^  i  ,000  each  have  been  founded  in  the 
past  year,  and  a  gentleman  has  offered  $12,000  toward  a  new  library,  in  case  ^50,000 
can  be  raised. 

At  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  there  is  not  a  language,  ancient  or  modern,  with- 
out its  competent  professor  to  teach  it  to  all  comers.  A  Japanese  student,  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  German,  found  there  on  his  arrival  a  teacher  able  to  converse  with  him, 
and  give  him  lessons  through  the  medium  of  his  own  language. 

Mrs.  Hubbell,  the  wife  of  Peter  Hubbell,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  has 
endowed  a  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  (Episcopal)  to  be  called  the  "Peter  Hub- 
bell Professorship,"  placing  it  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  gift  of  ^25,000  out  of  the 
estate  of  her  late  husband,  and  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  him.  The  Rev  Dr.  Cole 
has  been  nominated  by  the  donor  as  the  first  Professor  on  this  foundation,  the  late  Mr. 
Hubbell  having  been  his  life-long  friend 

The  State  University  at  Lincoln.  Nebraska  was  formally  dedicated  and  opened 
in  September. 

One  of  the  instructors  in  the  Yale  Law  School  is  a  Roman  Catholic — an  evidence 
of  a  liberal  Christian  spirit. 

Monmouth  College,  111.,  commences  its  sixteenth  year  this  fall  with  three  hun- 
dred students  in  college.  The  building  has  been  handsomely  refitted  and  furnished  dur- 
ing the  past  vacation. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar,  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  has  left  that  paper  and  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University. 

The  following  illustrates  some  of  the  beauties  of  a  compulsory  law:  There  is  a  law 
in  Texas  which  prescribes  fines  for  the  non-attendance  at  school  of  any  of  the  "schol- 
astic population  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years."  A  girl  of  seventeen,  not 
wanting  to  have  her  father  fined,  wrote  the  following  touching  appeal :  "I  have  a  hus- 
band to  care  for,  a  child  to  nurse,  clothes  to  wash,  meals  to  cook,  and  a  house  to  clean. 
If  they  make  me  attend  school  another  year,  everything  will  go  to  ruin." 

An  exchange  says  that  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Mr.  Bryant 
has  (it  is  alleged)  hung  up  a  catalogue  of  words  that  no  editor  or  reporter  is  allowed 
to  use.  Among  these  interdicted  words  are  bogus,  authoress,  poetess,  collided,  debut, 
donate,  donation,  loafer,  located,  ovation,  predicate,  progressing,  pants,  rowdies,  roughs, 
secesh,  osculate  (for  kiss),  indorse  (for  approve),  lady  (for  wife),  jubilant  (for  rejoicing) 
bagging  (for  capturing),  loaned  (for  lent),  posted  (for  informed),  realized  (for  ob- 
tained.) 
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20 

89 

79 

5,359 

18 

4,874 

4,691 

■2,445 

18 

2,242 

2,166 

285 

20 

252 

2,368 

403 

— 

334 

310 

369 

20 

353 

319 

<^< 


98-1 

94-5 

97-1 

95-0 

96-0 

98-6 

91-5 

94^6 

90-0 

94-8 

94-3 

89-0: 

88-5 

95-0, 

92-3 

93-5 

91-0 

88-8 

96-2 

96-5 

94 

93 

91 


2,329 
170 

27 
294 

73 
180 
350 

94 
238 

17 

50 

80 
478 

59 
5 

50 
194 
5 
6)3 
660 
230 

171 


Superintendents. 


274 

130 

289 

107 

212 

199 

82 

43 

147 

128 

98 

31 

36 

2,751 

1,237 

86 

47 

109 


John  Hancock, 
f  J.  H.  Blodgett. 
1  0.  F.  Barbour. 

W.  D.  Parker. 

E.  A.  Haight. 

L.  M.  Hastings. 

M.  Moore,  A.  M. 

S.  W.  Maltbie. 

Chas.  Robinson. 

E.  C.  Smith. 

S.  M.  Heslet. 

Aaron  Gove. 

J   S   McClung. 

D.J.  Poor. 

H.  J.  Sherrill. 

O.  S.  Snow. 

A    C.  Bloomer. 

Ed.  Philbrook. 

P.  R.  Walker. 

A  C.  Shortridge. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley. 

C.  L-  Howard. 

Henry  C.  Cox. 

E.  H.  Staley. 


The  monthly  reports  presented  herewith  are  quite  too  meager,  not  enough  schools 
are  reported.  Superintendents  must  remember  that  we  go  to  press  on  the  15th.  If  you 
have  not  the  blanks  for  making  reports,  send  to  us  at  once  for  them.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  by  all,  that  the  reports  are  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  School  Principals,  given  below  : 

1.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering  the  school,  prepared  with  books  and  other  requisites 
for  performing  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school,  and  the  record  of 
every  pupil  so  enrolled  shall  be  preserved,  and  shall  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  school,  whether  he  be  a  member  for  one  day,  for  one  week,  or  for  an  en- 
tire term. 

2.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  during  half  or  more  than  half 
of  a  given  session  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session ;  otherwise  he  shall  be  ac- 
counted absent. 

3.  The  name  of  any  pupil  who  skall  have  been  absent  five  consecutive  days  for 
sickness,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll ;  and  the  name  of  any  who  shall  have  been  ab- 
sent for  three  consecutive  days  for  unknown  cause,  or  for  other  cause  than  sickness,  shall 
be  diopped  from  the  roll,  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  positive  knowledge  that  he  has  left 
and  does  not  intend  to  return. 

4.  No  record  of  attendance  shall  be  kept  for  any  half  day,  unless  the  schools  shall 
have  been  in  session  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  half  day. 

5.  Any  pupil  that  shall  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a  definite  time  previous- 
ly fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  session,  shall  be  marked  tardy ;  except  in  case  where  a 
pupil,  after  having  been  present  in  the  school-room,  shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher  in  other 
parts  of  the  school-building,  or  upon  the  school  premises,  to  attend  to  business  connect- 
ed with  the  school. 

6.  The  average  number  belonging  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
days  of  membership  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

7.  The  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
days  PRESENT  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

8.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  one  hundred  times  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  the  average  number  belonging. 
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Illinois.  —  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  held  in  Stephenson  county,  the  first  days  of 
December;  in  McHenry  county,  beginning  October  30th;  in  St.  Clair  county,  com- 
mencing November  22d;  in  Will  county,  about, the  15th  of  November;  in  Woodford 
county,  November  15th- 17th  inclusive,  and  in  Macoupin  county,  November  13th- 17th. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  III.  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Dixon,  December  26th,  27th  and  2Sth,  1S71.  Arrangements  are 
making  for  a  full  attendance  of  educators  and  teachers  of  the  State.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  already  nearly  completed  their  arrangements.  Full  particulars  will  be 
published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

Programme  of  Exercises. — Tuesday,  Dec.  26th. — 11.00  A.  M. — Opening  ex- 
ercises, appointing  committees,  &c.  200  P.  M. — President's  Address,].  H.  Blodgett. 
2.45 — Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution.,  Miss  L.  C.  Perkins.  3.30 — Recess.  3.40 — ' 
Report  of  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association.  7-30— 
Address,  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools,  CoL.  L.  H.  Potter. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27th. — Association  meets  in  sections.  High  School  Section, 
Chairman,  J.  B.  Roberts.  9.15  A  M. — Natural  Sciences.  To  what  extent  should 
they  be  taught,  Edwin  P.  Frost.  9.45 — Discussion,  Dr.  George  Vasey  and  Benj. 
P.  Marsh.   1030 — Recess.   10.40 — Course  of  Mathematics,  TnohiXsM.Kicxi.Y.   11. 10^ 

Discussion,  H.  C.  DeMotte  and .     Intermediate  Section.     M.  Andrews, 

Chairman.  9  00  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises.  9  15 — Subject  Analysis.  J.  W.  Cook, 
9.45 — Discussion,  O.  T.  Snow  and  Miss  Mary  Pennell.  10.30 — Recess.  10.40— 
Course  of  Study  in  Geography,  Enoch  A.  Gastman.  ii.io — Discussion,  E.  C. 
Hewett  and  Miss  S.  E.  Raymond.  Primary  Section.  Chairman,  C.  P.  Snow. 
9.00  A.  M. — Opening  exercises.  9. 15  —  Oral  Instruction,  Miss  A.  G.  Paddock. 
9.45 — Discussion,  Henry  Freeman  and  W.  B.  Powell.     10.30 — Recess.     10.40 — 

Methods  of  Reading. 11. 10 — Discussion,  F.  Hanford  and   Bennett. 

12.00 — Intermission.  2.00  P.  M. — School  Laws  of  Illinois, — Hon.  Newton  Bateman. 
2.45 — Discussion,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Richard  Edwards,  B.  G  Roots  and  S  H.  White. 
4.00 .     7.30 — Address,   The  New  Departure  in  Education,  D.  L.  Leon.vrd. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28th. — 900  A  M. — Opening  Exercises.  9.15 — Philosophy  of 
Education  as  developed  ivith  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     This  exercise  will  be  illustrated  with 

a  class  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.   P.  G.  GiLLETT.    10.15 — Discussion, 

10.3c — Recess.  10.40 — County  Institutes,  E.L.Wells,  ii.io— General  Discussion. 
11.35 — Business  Intermission.  2  00  P.  M. — School  Government,  J.  M.  Gregory. 
2.50 — Discussion.  3.20 — General  Business,  Election  of  Officers,  Reports  of  Committees, 
etc.,  etc.     Arrangements  for  music  have  not  yet  been  made. 

Bloomington. — The  Bloomington  Public  Schools  began  the  present  school-year  on 
the  1 8th  of  September,  and  are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  Board  of  Instruction 
consists  of  Supt.  Etter  assisted  by  forty-eight  teachers.  The  great  question  which  has 
elicited  much  thought  has  been,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  flocks  of  children  which 
come  seeking  admission  to  our  schools,  and  for  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  room?" 
The  question  has  been  solved  temporarily  by  fitting  up  basement  rooms,  and  crowding 
them  a  little  more  compactly  than  last  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the 
month  just  closed  is  about  2,400.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association  are  to 
be  continued  monthly  through  the  year.  s.  E.  R. 

The  schools  are  all  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  Board  of  Education  have  intro- 
duced the  German  language  into  the  high-school  and  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  ward- 
schools.  Mr.  Loewenfells,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Prussian  military  schools, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  Board  at  a  salary  of  $900  a  year  as  teacher  of  German. 

Marshall  County. — T.  J.  Show  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Marshall 
County  in  place  of  John  Peck  deceased, — not  T.  H.  Shaw  as  we  carelessly  said  in  the 
September  Schoolmaster.  Mr.  Show  was,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  gentleman  of  energy  and  good  education  ;  he  will  do  good  work  for 
the  schools  of  Marshall. 

Iroquois  County. — The  Fall  Institute  was  held  at  Watseka,  October  2d  to  6th 
nclusive.  About  eighty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Considering,  however,  that 
ihere  are  nearly  300  teachers  in  the  county,  this  number  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be. 
t 
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Many  of  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  residents  of  the  county.  Meetings  were  held 
every  evening,  in  the  Court  House,  and  were  well  attended  by  the  citizens.  Hon. 
T.  O.  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Gregoiy,  of  Champaign,  and  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  gave 
evening  addresses.  The  SCHOOLMASTER  will  visit  quite  a  number  of  the  Iroquois 
county  teachers  during  the  coming  )  ear. 

Robert  Proteus  has  charge  of  the  Graded  School  in  Watseka.  They  have  a  fine 
building,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove.  A  C.  Cotton  has  charge  of  the  Oilman  Schools; 
and  Prof  J  T.  Dickinson  is  Principal  of  the  Seminary  at  Onarga.  Dr.  L.  T.  Hewins, 
of  Loda,  is  County  Superintendent ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  earnest  spirit,  and  is  laboring 
vigorously  at  his  work.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  some  provision  could  be  made 
by  which  the  Superintendents  in  our  very  large  counties  could  have  assistants.  No  one 
man,  however  earnest,  able  and  industrious,  can  properly  oversee  250  teachers,  besides 
doing  the  other  necessary  duties  of  his  office. 

Artesian  wells  are  a  peculiarity  of  Iroquois  county;  there  are  two  in  Watseka ; 
and,  in  a  droughty,  dusty  time  like  this,  the  sight  of  a  sparkling  fountain,  like  that  spring- 
ing from  the  artesian  well  in  the  center  of  Gihnan,  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 

Menard  County. — The  second  session  of  the   Petersburg  Seminary  began  its  first 
term  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  Mr.  David   Bone  as   Principal,  and  Miss   Mollie 
Rainey  as  Assistant.     Both  are  natives  of  Menard  county.     Mr.  Bone  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '70,  Yale  College.     Miss  Rainey  attended  the  Normal-school  one  year. 
Adams  County — School  Statistics. 

Whole  number  of  school  districts » 188. 

"  "         persons  under  21  years  of  age 27,899. 

"  "  "        between  6  and  21  years  of  age 21,901, 

"  "        pupils  enrolled  in  school 12,536. 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  July  31 ^148,159.45 

"     amount  paid  male  teachers  for  year  ending  July  31 3^>S3S-3^' 

"  "  "     female     "  "  "       34,107.68, 

"  "  "     teachers  "  "       70,642.99. 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  teachers 37-45' 

Total  number  applicants  examined  during  year 257. 

"  "        rejected  "  '•    87. 

Number  ist  Grade  Certificates  issued 27. 

2d       '•  '•  "     143. 

Total  number  Certificates  issued 170. 

The  following  letter  from  a  teacher  in  southern  Illinois  tells  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  school  buildings  and  grounds  : 

"  This  is  my  first  day's  teaching  school  this  fall.  I  have  a  house  well  ventilated. 
The  plastering  of  the  walls  of  the  house  is  off  considerably,  and  also  overhead.  The 
floor  of  the  house  has  large  apertures.  Some  window  glass  is  broken.  The  door  has 
no  latch,  but  a  string,  so  that  we  can  tie  it  shut.  The  house  is  on  the  common,  (not 
enclosed  )  But  I  am  doing  well.  We  have  a  small  dog  to  drive  the  hogs  away  and  he 
understands  his  business  perfectly.  I  wish  I  knew  mine  as  well.  The  weather  is  fine, 
and  the  scholars  all  study  well.  A  teacher  from  Normal  taught  here  last  summer,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  scholars  I  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  him.  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain.     All  things  seem  to  go  off  right." 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY,  ■)      „,.,     ^      /      WRIGHTONIAN  SOCIETY, 

N.  B.  Reed.        |     Editors.     |  S.  W.  P 


S.  W.  Paisley. 


In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster  the  few  items  we  have  gleaned 
from  the  many  events  occurring  in  connection  with  the  Normal  University,  we  hope  to 
please  the  students  now  attending.  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  send  the  record  of 
their  work  in  the  societies  to  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  subscribers  of  the  School- 
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MASTER,  who  reside  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hope  to  interest  the  graduates  and  absent  members,  by  informing  them  of  the 
locality  and  occupation  of  their  classmates,  and  by  keeping  them  posted  in  regard  to  all 
interesting  events  at  their  Alma.  Mater.  Any  person  knowing  the  situation  and  salary^ 
or  other  facts  concerning  graduates  and  former  students  of  Normal,  will  do  us  a  great 
favor  by  sending  the  same  to  us.  We  trust  all  friends  of  the  Normal,  and  teacher* 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  will  assist  in  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. On  the  1 6th  of  September,  the  Philadelphian  hall  was,  at  an  early  hour,  well 
filled  with  both  old  and  new  members, — the  old  ones  knowing  that  in  the  Phila' 
delphian  hall  the  demand  for  seats  is  always  greater  than  the  supply, — the  new,  anxious 
to  observe  the  modus  operandi  of  Normal  Literary  Societies.  The  Society  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President,  Ed.  James.  The  exercises  were  as  follows : — A  dia- 
logue :  "  Old-fashioned  Examination  of  Teachers,"  by  Mr.  Colton  and  others.  The 
exercise  was  amusing  and  instructive;  the  successful  applicant  and  the  '-Board" 
exhibited  rare  qualifications  in  orthography,  spelling  a  well-known  article  of  food; 
"  b-e-a-f-s-t-a-k-e  ;"  this  we  considered  as  hard,  and  a  little  tougher  than  the  genuine 
"Normal  beefsteak."  An  essay  by  Miss  Hovey ;  subject:  "A  few  words  about 
friends;"  the  essay  was  good,  and  well-read.  An  oration:  "  Our  British  Contest,"  by 
Newt.  B.  Reed.  A  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Greeley,  showed  the  library  to  be  in 
a  good  condition.  A  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Beckhart,  showed  the  financial  condi* 
tion  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the  Installation  of  Officers,  a  letter  from  Miss  Blake,  the 
former  president,  was  read,  after  which  the  Vice  President  made  some  short  but  pointed 
remarks.  The  President,  Mr.  Richey,  showed,  himself  accustomed  to  the  stage,  and 
delivered  an  able  address;  he  understands  the  true  secret  of  Philadelphian  success^ 
and  made  a  special  request  for  original  productions.  "  Sam  Weller's  Valentine,"  by 
President  Edwards,  brought  continued  peals  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  ProL 
Metcalf  gave  a  highly  interesting  lecture  ;  subject:  "  Life  on  an  Ocean  Steamer."  The 
Professor  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  very  liberal  views  ;  we  noticed  that  he  allowed  an 
inch  for  the  variation  in  the  length  of  men's  noses.  The  exercises  of  the  Philadelphian* 
on  the  evening  of  September  23d  were,  as  a  whole,  very  good.  The  essay,  "  Old  shoes^ 
and  thoughts  suggested  by  them,"  by  Miss  Phillips,  was  quite  expressive.  Instrumental 
music,  by  Miss  Ware.  The  Philadelphians  congratulate  themselves  in  possessing  such 
an  able  musician.  "The  Ladies'  Garland,"  by  Mr.  Blount  and  Miss  Kellogg,  was  the 
most  important  exercise  of  the  evening.  Vocal  music  by  Miss  Corwine.  A  debate,  by 
Professors  Hewett,  Stetson,  Sewall  and  Edwards,  was  very  amusing.  We  have  not 
space  to  notice  all  the  strokes  of  wit  displayed  during  the  debate;  it  was,  however^ 
of  a  literary  character.  September  30th. — The  Philadelphian  hall  was  filled  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  This  rush  we  concluded  was  caused  by  the  throng  leaving  the  neigh- 
boring hall  to  escape  the  monotony  of  a  debate.  There  is  no  exercise  in  the  societies  so 
instructive  and  practical  as  a  well-prepared  debate,  yet  we  notice  that  debaters  generally 
face  many  empty  seats.  The  exercises  were  as  follows  :  Music  by  Miss  Camp.  An 
essay  :  "  Say  just  what  you  mean,"  by  Miss  Fally.  An  oration  :  "  Purity  of  thought," 
by  Mr.  McGrath.  Dramatic  reading  by  Prof  Hamill,  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. An  oration  :  "  Power  of  Earnestness,"  by  Mr.  Beckhart.  Reading,  by  Mis» 
Gaston;  subject:  "  Betsy  and  I  are  out."  Reading,  by  Miss  Karr :  "How  Betsy  and  I 
made  up."  An  oration  by  Mr.  Guy;  subject:  "Sympathy  for  Ireland."  Amotion, 
favoring  the  drawing  of  members  of  the  High  School  into  the  societies  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Normal  School,  excited  quite  a  lively  discussion.  It  was  supported 
by  Messrs.  Greeley,  Hovey,  Reed  and  Templeton,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Driver,  Jo. 
Carter  and  Sabin ;  carried.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  Philadelphians  handle 
practical  measures  in  parliamentary  style.  October  7th. — The  Philadelphian  hall  was^ 
as  usual, much  crowded;  this  shows  the  efficiency  of  the  President  in  procuring  first-class 
exercises.  The  programme  this  evening  consisted  of  the  following :  An  oration  J 
"■Presto  maturo, presto  marceo,^''  hy  Mr.  Rulison.  "  The  Ladies'  Garland,"  edited  by 
Misses  Morgan  and  Rand.  The  "Garland"  was  certainly  fair,  and  very  fragrant  with 
wit  and  humor.  A  recitation  by  Miss  Warne ;  subject :'"  The  Golden  Gate."  Select 
reading,  by  Miss  Dell  Cook.  A  paper  in  memory  of  Miss  Emmons,  was  read  by  Mis9 
Flora  Pennell.     Vocal  music  by  Mrs.  Graighead.     Many  of  the  exercises  were  worthy 
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of  special  notice,  but  our  space  forbids.  The  Wrightonians  held  their  first  regular 
nieeting  for  the  current  year,  on  the  evening  of  September  i6th.  At  71^  o'clock  a 
goodly  number  had  come  in  to  enjoy  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  and  to  engage  in  that 
sociality  which  characterizes  the  Normal  societies.  Miss  Bell  Houston,  the  President, 
jnade  a  brief  but  pleasant  speech  in  which  she  heartily  thanked  the  members  for  their 
fupport,  and  predicted  a  bright  future  for  the  society.  Mr.  Kimbrough,  the  President 
elect,  then  addressed  the  society  in  behalf  of  earnest  work,  and  took  his  seat.  The 
oration  of  Mr.  Johnson  contained  some  good  thoughts;  the  style  of  delivery  was 
creditable.  The  reading  of  "  Horatius  at  the  bridge"  was  given  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
Dr.  Edwards — a  manner  which  never  fails  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  listener.  The 
The  lecture  by  Mr.  Leonard  indicated  much  care  and  research  in  preparation.  The 
Critic's  report,  by  Prof  Hewett,  was  commendable  for  good  counsel.  The  time  before 
recess,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  was  largely  taken  up  by  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Metcalf; 
«  Scenes  in  Switzerland."  Very  pleasant  it  was  to  follow  along  with  him,  in  thought, 
through  vales,  over  hills  and  mountains,  stopping  here  and  there  to  look  at  some 
curious  thing,  and  learn  its  history.  Miss  Mattie  FJemming  read  an  essay.  The  only 
debate  during  the  month  was  on^the  tariff  question,  participated  in  by  Gentlemen  Lamb, 
Wilson,  Rayburn  and  Hobart.  The  young  men  deserve  credit  for  the  careful  attention 
they  had  given  the  subject  before  attempting  to  talk  about  it.  The  exercises  on  the 
evening  of  October  7th  were  very  flattering  in  their  character.  Allen  Mason 
delivered  an  oration  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  one  of  more  years  than  he  can 
boast.  Mr.  Roberts'  paper  was  a  very  fine  effort.  The  society  paper,  by  Miss  Ward 
and  Miss  Edwards,  was  well  read.  The  music  by  the  Glee  Club  was  appreciated. 
The  society  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  song  by  Miss  Ford  and  Miss  Keefer.  The 
Jecture  by  Mr.  Edwards,  entitled  "  Patent  methods  of  education,"  was  a  cursory  review 
of  the  history  of  education,  with  the  lecturer's  own  thoughts  and  suggestions.  Will 
Smith,  an  old  Wrightonian,  and  graduate  of  the  class  of '70,  was  present.  He  made  a 
very  pleasant  but  brief  speech  The  Edwards'  Debating  club  still  holds  its  weekly 
jneetings.  Miss  Alice  Chase  is  teaching  in  Peoria.  G  G.  Manning  and  wife  (Miss 
Kingsley)  have  charge  of  the  schools  in  Peru,  Ind.  C.  H.  Crandell  has  gone  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Hays  is  teaching  in  Urbana.  George  Mason  is  at  Pekin ;  salary  $900. 
Miss  Maria  Sykes  is  teaching  at  Geneseo,  111.  Jo.  Carter  is  farmer,  teacher  and  rail- 
road director.  Chas.  Moore  is  at  Tremont.  C.  D.  Mowry  is  at  Pecatonica ;  salary 
j^i,ioo.  John  Gibson  is  at  Adeline;  salary  $850.  Arthur  Edwards  is  reading  law  in 
IBloomington.  Will.  H.  Smith  is  at  Tonica.  Duff  Haynie  and  Will.  Burry  are  at 
Harvard.  Ben.  Hunter  is  studying  law  Capt.  Smith  is  at  Pontiac  ;  salary  ^1,200. 
A  C.Cotton  is  at  Gilman.  Miggie  Hunter  is  in  Mississippi;  salary  $1,400  Miss 
Coffeen  is  teaching  in  Normal  Public  High  School.  W.  T  Crow  is  at  Rochester. 
W.  C.  Heaglen  is  at  White  Hall.  Letty  Mason  has  returned  to  her  home  since  the 
disastrous  fire  at  Chicago.     She  was  there  attending  medical  lectures. 

Sept.  18,  1871. 

A  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  University  was  held  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  sentiment  of  the  school  relative  to  the  death  of  our  friend  R. 
Morris  Waterman,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  1 87 1. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Cook,  Mr  Paisley,  and  Misses  Phillips, 
Warne  and  Furry  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  concerning  "this  sad  event.  This 
committee  reported  on  Friday,  Sept.  29th,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  Our  esteemed  friend  and  late  fellow-student,  R.  Morris  Waterman,  has  been, 
suddenly  cilled  from  our  midst  to  "the  rest,  that  remains;"  therefore, 

Resolved  I  That  in  his  early  death  we  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  faithful  fellow-worker,  his 
family  an  aflectionate  son  and  brother,  the  Slate  a  devoted  and  sueessful  teacher,  and  society 
pne  of  its  richest  jewels — a  good  man. 

Resolved  II.  That  his  genial  nature,  his  courteous  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
llis  quiet  devotion  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  remain  in  our  memory;  and,  though  gone  from 
among  us,  he  shall  still  live  in  our  hearts,  prompting  to  generous  thoughts  and  good  deeds. 

Resolved  III,  That  we  offer  our  earnest  sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends  in  this  their  sad 
bereavement. 

iJesotoed  IV,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Bloomington  and  Elgin  papers, 
the  Schoolmaster  and  Teacher,  arfd  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  his  parents. 
On  motion  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Louise  Ray,  Secretary.  RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Chairman. 
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Oct.  3,  1871. 

The  Normal  School  held  a  meeting  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  senti- 
ments regarding  the  death  of  our  friend,  Alice  Emmons.  Less  than  a  week  since  a 
similar  meeting  was  held  relative  to  the  death  of  another  friend.  Several  members  of 
the  faculty  spoke  with  much  feeling  on  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  member  of  society,  and 
were  united  in  their  estimation  of  her  rare  worth  and  unexceptionable  christian 
character. 

On  motion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  our  grief, 
and  of  sympathy  for  her  family.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Stetson,  Miss  Flora 
Pennell  and  Miss  Louise  Ray,  offered  the  following  report : 

Whereas,  Miss  Alice  Emmons,  a  recent  graduate  of  this  institution  and  well  known  to  many 
of  us,  has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  called  from  eerth, 

Resolved,  That  we  remember  with  pride  the  high  intellip:enee,  the  fine  culture,  the  intellect-^ 
ual  vigor,  and  the  rare  maturity  ol  our  deceased  friend,  while  we  dwell  with  tender  recollection 
upon  her  sweet  serenity  of  disposiiion,  her  true  womanly  dignity,  and  the  cliristian  graces 
which  adorned  her  character. 

Resoh'Cd,  That  to  the  family  of  our  friend  in  this  hour  of  their  deep  affliction,  we  tender  ouf 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  I'hat  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Bloomington  papers,  the  Schoolmaste* 
and  the  Teacher,  and  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  friends  of  deceased. 

On  motion  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,   Chairman. 
Clara  S.  Gaston,  Secretary. 
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Chambers'^  Encyclopiedia,z.  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  J.  B. 
LiFPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  C.  S.  Burrows,  Chicago.  Parts  48  to  56.  60  cent3 
each. 

We  have  before  spoken  particularly  of  the  merits  of  the  preceding  parts,  and  can 
express  our  idea  of  the  work  in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  from  some  who  have  given 
it  especial  attention. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  :  "Within  its  scope  I  do  not  know  of  a  compendium  of 
general  knowledge  so  trustworthy  and  so  useful  as  this  promises  to  be.  The  articles 
upon  language  which  I  noticed  seemed  to  me  unusually  clear  and  instructive,  and  that 
upon  'esthetics'  struck  me  as  remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  fulness  of  its  state- 
ment, and  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  its  philosophical  distinctions.  The  maps  are 
excellent,  and  the  illustrations  are  invaluable." 

Rev.  T.  C.  Anderson,  D.    D.,   President   of  Cumberland  University,  Tenn.,  says  f 

"I  have  examined  the  numbers  of  Chamber's  Enci/clopxdia,  and  compared  the 
articles  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  American  Encyclopaedia,  and  it  is  my  de* 
liberate  opinion  that  Chambers'  is  better  adapted  for  general  circulation  than  the  largef 
work." 

Henry  T.  Tuckerman  says  :  "The  fresh  and  elaborate  scientific  knowledge  it  im' 
parts,  and  the  patient  biographical  and  historical  compends  with  which  it  abounds,  rendef 
it,  independent  of  the  maps  and  other  illustrations,  one  of  the  very^best  and  most  com' 
plete  works  of  the  kind  ever  projected  ;  and  its  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses."  B. 

Hadley's  Lessons  in  Language.     Chicago,  Hadley  Brothers,  187 i. 

We  welcome  this  little  volume  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  teaching  languagCj 
For  several  years  it  has  been  evident  that  text-books  in  primary  grammar  were  not  fill-' 
ing  the  want  of  the  school-rooni.  Many  new  departures  have  been  made,  differing  from 
each  other  perhaps  in  detail,  but  with  the  same  general  underlying  principle  as  is  seen  in 
Mr.  Hadley's  work.  We  do  not  agree  fully  with  all  the  author's  methods ;  it  is  tjuits 
likely  that  he  may  make  some  modifications  in  subsequent  editions;  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  this  book  contains  the  germ  of  a  revolution  in  grammar-teaching.  It  is  pleasant  tO 
know  of  the  success  of  the  publishers.     A  third  edition  is  already  issued. 
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Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Justin  R.  Loomis,  New  York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  Re- 
vised edition,  1871. 

This  book  of  247  pages  is  published  in  that  attractive  style  that  comes  from 
the  publishing  house  of  Sheldon  &  Co.  The  binding,  paper,  and  press-work  are  first- 
class.  The  original  work  of  the  author  has  been  revised  and  amended  so  that  the  book 
is  ready  for  the  study  of  to-day.  It  is  not  especially  adapted  to  the  primary-school  nor 
to  the  college,  but  eminently  the  text  for  our  high-school  work. 

First  Lessotis  in  Physics.     C.  L.  HoTZE.    Hendricks  &  Chittenden,  St.  Louis. 

A  little  volume  for  beginners  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Large,  clear  type,  on  tinted 
paper;  for  young  classes  this  seems  just  the  thing 

A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  revised  and  illustrated. 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  Boston.     Brewer  &  Tileston,  187 i. 

This  old  friend  appears  in  new  form  and  presents  for  common-school  use,  a  ne- 
cessary companion  for  the  pupil.  The  former  work  issued  eleven  years  ago  was  to  us  a 
valuable  book.  This  revised  edition  contains  two  hundred  more  words,  with  an  ap- 
pendix astonishingly  complete  for  the  size  of  the  book  ;  in  our  high  or  common 
schools  there  is  no  work  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  do  properly  without  a  dictionaiy; 
and  while  we  are  willing  to  believe  in  the  great  value  of  other  English  dic- 
tionaries, this,  to  our  mind,  in  quality  and  price  has  no  superior. 

Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  :  a  Text-book  for  Students.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  McCosH,  of  Princeton. 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. — This  is  a  book  of  257  pages,  prepared  by  one  of  Hamil- 
ton's pupils,  who  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Queen's  University,  Canada.  It  aims  to 
give  an  outline  of  Hamilton's  system,  in  his  own  language,  gathered  from  several  of  his 
works.  Dr.  McCosh,  in  his  introduction,  vouches  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
editor  has  done  his  work.  We  have  looked  through  the  book  with  some  care,  and  it 
Beems  to  us  to  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  viz  :  as  a  text-book  for  students.  H. 

Underwood's  Hand-Book  of  English  Literature.  Boston,  Lee  &  Shepahd; 
J871. — A  well-bound  volume  of  601  pages,  containing  copious  and  well-selected 
extracts  from  all  prominent  and  deserving  British  writers.  The  preface  is  interesting  as 
setting  forth  the  design,  while  the  welcome  fact  is  made  public  that  "  a  second  volume, 
containing  extracts  from  the  works  of  American  authors,  made  on  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  scale,  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  issued  uniform  in  style  with  this."  The 
Historical  Introduction  of  thirty  pages  prepares  the  student  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
selections  that  follow,  and  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  work.  Each  extract  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  concise  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  its  author.  Mr.  Underwood  set  about 
the  task  of  preparing  this  book  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  ;  he  was  selected  for  the 
work  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  High  School  Board.  That  the  work  has  been  well 
done,  no  reader  of  the  volume  need  be  told.  Its  publication  could  have  been  intrusted 
to  no  better  firm  than  Lee  &  Shepard,  whose  skill  in  publishing  school-books  is  superior. 

The  Fifth  Reader,  by  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Supt.  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  Boston 
Public  Schools.     Cowferthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;   1871. 

This  pleasing  book  forms  one  of  a  prospective  series,  of  which  it  is,  at  present,  the 
Bole  representative.  It  is,  in  character,  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  standing  in  the  school  world. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  the  School  Reader  in  its  effects  upon  the  style  of  expres- 
sion, and  even  the  character  of  the  child,  he  has  endeavored  "to  compile  a  book  which 
should  be,  first  of  all,  pure  and  ennobling  in  its  moral  influence  ;  and  next,  one  which 
should  be  both  profitable  and  enjoyable."  Will  our  teachers  of  reading  in  the  common 
school,  take  time  to  examine  this  sensible  preface,  and  then  realize  the  responsibilities 
of  their  positions  in  this  department. 

A  few  of  the  early  pages  are  devoted  to  remarks  respecting  position  of  body  while 
reading,  and  directions  for  physical  exercises  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  muscles 
employed  in  producing  tone.  These  exercises  are  more  practical  in  the  graded  schopl 
of  the  city  than  anywhere  else,  with  its  superior  appointments,  but  can  be  made  of  practi- 
cal utility  anywhere  if  the  teacher  only  loill. 

The  subsequent  pages  of  the  introduction  are  devoted  to  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
voice,  and  examples  in  articulation,  inflection,  quality,  etc.     There  are  fev;  things  so 
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helpful  to  distinct  articulation  as  the  vocal  analysis  of  words  into  their  elementary 
sounds.  No  hint  of  such  an  exercise  is  found,  however,  in  this  otherwise  valuable 
introduction. 

The  selections  for  reading  are  excellent  in  character,  having  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  variety.  The  book  abounds  in  lessons  requiring  naturalness  of  tone,  and  has 
but  few  of"  The  Raven"  class  by  which  stilted  methods  of  expression  are  taught. 

A  somewhat  novel  feature  of  the  work  is  the  list  of  sentences  following  each  and 
most  of  the  lessons,  in  which  italicised  words  are  to  be  changed  for  synonyms.  The 
author  has  marred  their  value  in  some  cases  by  supplying  the  very  thing  for  which 
he  has  asked,  and  yet  left  the  pupil  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  Thus  on  page 
245,  example  3,  we  have  " — with  an  ingenious  pertinacity  dived  in  (artful  obstinacy)." 

How  "artful  obstinacy"  is  more  expressive  to  the  child  of  12,  than  "ingenious 
pertinacity,"  is  not  readily  seen.  There  is  always  this  danger  in  the  "synonym" 
method  of  defining. 

Again,  on  page  157,  example  I,  we  find  the  following:  "  Murillo  found  unfinished 
sketches  upon  the  canvas."  Would  it  not  be  well,  also,  for  the  pupil  to  tell  something 
of  Murillo,  as  being  somewhat  stranger  than  the  meaning  of  either  of  the  other  words  ? 

The  mechanical  work  is  excellent  in  character.  The  binding  is  good,  and  the 
printing  large  and  clear.  The  paper,  however,  is  too  delicate  for  the  hands  of  a 
*' human  boy"  after  play  time.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
school  books  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  publishers  are  so  tardy  in  finish- 
ing the  work  so  well  begun.  C. 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical;  by  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York,  Sheldon  &  Company* 
1872(!) 

Perhaps,  considering  the  date  of  issue,  (see  above,)  we  ought  to  experience  no  feel- 
ing of  surprise  that  the  preface  to  this  volume  has  not  reached  us.  Despite  the  preten- 
tious character  of  some  prefaces,  and  the  depreciative  tone  of  others — we  were  not  think-- 
ing  particularly  of  school  text-books  when  the  depreciative  list  seized  our  thought — we 
confess  to  an  agreeable  sensation  on  beginning  to  read  this  part  of  any  book  :  we  are 
always  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  so  off-hand  an  introduction  to  the  author,  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  learning  what  he  thinks  he  has  done.  A  table  of  contents  is 
also  welcome,  but  does  not  appear  in  this  volume. 

We  have  found  too  little  time  for  a  thorough  examination  of  Prof.  Olney's  "Ele- 
ments." It  is  an  octavo,  embracing  200  pages,  on  firm,  tinted  paper,  the  last  88  pages 
bearing  the  tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Functions,  &c.  It  therefore 
contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than  Greenleaf  s  "  Elements,"  and  not  quite  half  as 
much  as  the  Treatise  by  Prof.  Chauvenet. 

In  the  last-named  work,  (first  issued  twenty  years  ago,)  the  author,  without  stating 
the  reasons  for  his  choice,  presents  the  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios ;  and  in  Green- 
leaf's  Trigonometry  the  same  step  is  prefaced  with  the  remark  that  "  this  improved 
method  has  not  only  now  (1861)  superseded  the  ancient  in  English  and  French  works, 
but  has  been  approved  and  adopted  generally  by  the  best  American  mathematicians." 
Prof.  Olney,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  not  been  careless  in  observing,  condenses 
his  regard  for  the  new  method  into  a  respectful  scholium  of  four  lines,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  "ratios  are  frequently  made  the  definitions  of  trigonometrical  functions."  We 
are  yet  more  anxious  to  see  his  preface. 

No  mind  save  one  that  has  toiled  in  the  class-room  could  well  indite  the  cautions 
and  encouragements  that  find  place  in  notes  and  scholiums  all  along  in  the  progress  of 
this  work.  The  author  points  out  ways  in  which  to  memorize  certain  formulas;  shows 
the  absurdity  to  which  an  exchange  of  the  terms  of  a  certain  fraction  will  lead ;  and,  at 
almost  every  stage  when  introducing  terms  which  are  new  to  the  student,  provides 
copious  illustrations.  These  frequent  comments  may  possibly  interrupt  the  reader  who 
seeks  only  the  author's  plan  of  developing  his  subject,  but  will  be  grateful  to  the  average 
pupil.  And  we  judge  that  our  American  teachers  will  share  the  same  feeling,  on  finding 
some  problems  inserted,  "not  as  any  part  of  a  treatise  on  pure  science,  but  as  affording 
good  mental  exercises,  and  valuable  and  interesting  information."  M. 

An  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Joseph  W.  Wilson,  A. 
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M.,  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Central  High-school,  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia, 
Eldredge  &  BrothilR,  1872. 

From  the  brief  preface  to  this  work  of  240  pages,  we  learn  that  "the  examples  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  all  original ";  also,  that  "such  expressions  as  add  the  equations  to- 
gether, are  carefully  avoided," — two  very  good  things,  if  good,  and  if  well  stuck  to. 
The  claim  to  accuracy  of  language  is  scarcely  sustained  ;  as  witness  the  following: 

(i.)  Page  167.  "Note.  In  this  example,  add  the  second  and  third  equations,  and 
the  value  of  x  may  be  found  at  once;  subtract  the  second  from  the  first,  &c."  No  doubt 
the  author  has  already  been  pained  by  the  presentation  of  this  note,  and  we  pass  to  say 
that  we  heartily  thank  him  for  an  approximation  toward  eliminating  from  one  text-book 
an  expression  so  inaccurate  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  should  never  have  found  place  in 
print,  especially  under  the  proof-reading  of  a  mathematician. 

(2.)  "Adding  or  subtracting  does  not  eliminate  x  or  y.  Adding,  we  would  have, 
&c."  Is  it  indeed  too  late  to  withstand  the  growing  looseness  in  the  use  of  will  and 
tcould  for  shall  and  should  ! 

(3-)  "The  sum  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by  their  difference  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares."  What  "multiplied"  ?  We  like  better  the  unmistakable  utter- 
ance, "TYit  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities,  <S:c." 

(4.)  "Cancelling  common  factors  of  any  numerator  and  any  denominator."  This 
is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  "Cancelling  factors  common  to  any  numerator  and  any  de- 
nominator." 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  problems  are  good.  In  introducing  new  topics,  the 
explanations  and  illustrations  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  The  chapters  on  Factoring  are, 
for  an  elementary  work,  charmingly  full.  As  to  Prof.  Wilson's  rank-and-file  method 
(perhaps  Hnfantry  method'  would  be  better,)  of  finding  the  least  common  multiple,  we 
'^will  have  none  of  it"  with  pupils  who  are  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  prime 
factors  ©f  ordinary  monomials.  M. 


The  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster  enter  upon  their  second  half  year 
with  excellent  prospects.  Six  months  ago  they  assumed  control  of  this  journal.  No  pre- 
tensions were  set  forth,  no  promises  of  what  would  be  done.  Their  success  has  been 
niarked,  the  subscription  list  has  been  doubled,  the  edition  materially  increased,  so  that 
now  they  send  out  monthly  to  actual  subscribers.  Schoolmasters  more  than  they  had 
dared  hope.  Commendations  from  old  friends  are  many,  while  new  ones  are  continually 
making  themselves  known.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  journal  such  that  it  shall  be 
invaluable  to  the  school  public.  The  subscription  price  is  low,  lower  than  can  be  af- 
forded unless  a  large  circulation  is  maintained.  The  prospectus  for  1872,  on  cover  page, 
is  put  forth  in  no  sense  of  boasting,  but  states  precisely  what  is  expected  to  be  done.  At 
the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  another  six  months  the  subscribers  of  the  CHICAGO 
Schoolmaster  will  outnumber  those  of  .any  similar  journal. 

The  inducements  to  subscribers  in  the  way  of  premium  books  and  clubbing  with 
Other  magazines,  are  extraordinary.  Many  have  availed  themselves  of  the  premium  lists 
to  provide  their  libraries  with  excellent  books.  When  a  work  like  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
piedia  can  be  had  for  a  few  hours'  work,  it  behooves  teachers  to  look  sharply  to  their 
interests.  The  publishers  undertake  to  supply  teachers  with  any  books  or  apparatus 
desired,  at  the  lowest  cash  price. 

Mr.  Wm.  Isenberg,  traveling  agent  in  Illinois  for  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  should  be 
addressed  hereafter  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

To  our  Lady  Readers. — A  sewing  machine  is  an  essential  in  every  household — 
a  good  one  is  just  as  easy  to  get  as  a  poor  one.  The  Manhattan  Silent  Family  Sewing 
Machine  meets  every  requirement.  It  is  simple  in  operation,  noiseless,  sure  and  cer- 
tain, and  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  machine  we  know  of.  Send  to  the 
Manhattan  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  or  for  a  sample  of  its  work,  and  for  descrip- 
tive circulars.  We  recommend  this  machine  fully  and  unreservedly,  for  we  know  it  to 
be  as  good  as  it  is  recommended. 


THE 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


During  a  trip  made  eastward  in  the  summer  months,  a  few  educational 
■notes  were  made,  with  a  view  of  comparing  East  and  West  in  as  many  points 
as  possible.  Of  course,  a  dozen  schools  or  colleges  do  not  make  a  very  good 
basis  of  comparison  for  such  extensive  regions,  but  by  observation  and  careful 
inquiry,  the  following  results  were  obtained. 

In  liberality  of  expenditure  for  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  externals 
of  a  school,  the  West  is  far  in  advance  of  the  East.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
small  towns.  The  buildings  of  towns  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  in  Illinois, 
are  generally  as  good  as  those  to  be  found  in  towns  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
at  the  East.  In  libraries  and  apparatus,  in  charts,  models,  pictures,  and  other 
aids  to  school  work,  the  East  is  far  ahead  of  us.  These  helps  are  more  appre- 
ciated and  more  used. 

Teachers'  wages  average  better  at  the  West.  The  couiltry  schools  of  Illinois 
pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  schools  of  the  same  character  in  New  England 
The  supply  of  teachers  for  all  grades  is  much  larger  at  the  East.  Male  principals 
of  schools  in  villages  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  will  not  average  over  $800. 
Female  teachers  in  country  schools  teach  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  week  and 
board.  The  country  schools  of  the  East  are  far  beyond  those  of  the  West.  They 
have  much  better  teaching.  Where  Normal  schools  abound,  where  institutes 
are  frequent,  and  where  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  country  are  employed  in  them, 
at  State  expense,  to  give  free  instruction,  where  numerous  colleges  send  out 
their  young  men  to  teach  short  terms,  and  where  the  sharp  competition  ena- 
bles school  authorities  to  "pick  and  choose,"  it  is  probable  that  better  teach- 
ers can  be  found,  and  at  a  lower  price.  And  our  western  communities,  made 
up  of  all  States  and  all  nations,  do  not  furnish  to  the  schools  such  material  as 
comes  from  the  homogeneous  population  of  the  eastern  hill  town.?,  where  you 
may  spend  weeks  and  never  hear  the  sound  of  any  tongue  except  the  pure 
Yankee  dialect.     The  people  are,  as  a  whole,  better  educated,  more  awake  to 
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the  value  of  education,  take  more  pains  to  insure  regularity  and  promptness  of 
attendance,  visit  the  schools  more,  and  are  more  disposed  to  sustain  teachers 
fully  ;  and  they  are  vastly  more  careful  about  the  character  of  their  teachers. 
The  idea  is  well  established  that  good  teachers  are  to  be  employed,  and  sus- 
tained and  retained  when  employed. 

In  the  graded  schools  visited,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  at  the  East 
more  of  routine,  of  mechanical,  lifeless  teaching.  Our  graded  schools  are  yet 
on  trial.  Our  teachers  are  inventing  and  experimenting,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  are  doing  better  work,  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  obtained.  The  consciousness  that  our  communities  are  to  be  educated 
along  with  the  schools  makes  them  the  more  anxious  to  achieve  success.- 
Every  enthusiastic  western  teacher  seems  on  the  alert  for  improvement. 
In  the  East  the  enthusiasm  is  expended  in  working  a  system  considered 
as  already  perfect.  There  is  a  confidence  really  sublime  in  the  minds  of  some 
eastern  teachers  that  their  systems  are  as  perfect  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  at- 
tain. A  veteran  in  the  profession  said  to  me:  "Our  schools  have  made  nO' 
real  progress  for  five  years.  We  have  a  fine  system,  and  the  system  is  run- 
ning itself.  Nobody  has  any  enthusiasm,  the  machine  moves  on,  and  teach- 
ers and  pupils  move  with  it."  The  blessed  "  law  of  compensation"  may  be 
seen  here — it  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  called  to  labor  as  pioneers  rather  thaUi 
to  enter  into  the  labors  of  other  men,  and  growth  and  development  make  up> 
for  lack  of  polish  and  finish. 

One  thing  which  always  impresses  a  visitor  in  the  schools  of  the  East  is 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  They  know  a  great  deal  outside  of 
books  ;  they  have  more  books  at  home,  read  more  papers,  travel  more,  see 
more  manufactures,  hear  more  lectures,  and  are  more  ashamed  of  being  igno- 
rant of  common  things  than  most  pupils  with  us.  While  in  text-book  reci- 
tations, particularly  in  mathematics,  they  are  not  superior  to  ours,  they  do 
decidedly  surpass  them  in  general  information.  In  arithmetic  and  geography 
western  schools  are  fully  up  to  the  corresponding  eastern  grades.  In  gram- 
mar, reading  and  history  we  are  generally  inferior.  As  our  population  be- 
comes permanent,  as  books  increase,  as  libraries  and  lectures  and  manufac- 
tures multiply,  our  pupils  will  improve  in  their  general  culture. 

Spelling  is  made  prominent  in  all  the  eastern  schools.  In  the  country 
schools  the  results  attained  are  excellent.  This  can  not  be  said  of  our  schools, 
which  are  criminally  deficient  in  a  work  which  they  can  easily  do. 

The  working  of  the  truant  laws  of  the  larger  towns  seems  good.  Where 
thesa  laws  are  diligently  enforced,  truancy  soon  disappears,  and  much  crime  is 
prevented.  Compulsory  attendance  is  looked  upon  with  no  small  favor,  and 
laws  to  secure  it  have  been  proposed,  but  not  yet  adopted  by  any  State.  Where 
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vagrant  and  truant  children  are  cared  for  by  law,  there  is  little  need  of  further 
legislation. 

Sayiaig  once  more  that  my  data  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  positive  confi- 
<3ence,  my  general  impressions  are  submitted  to  your  readers.  Y.  s.  D. 


CRAMMING. 


Ingratitude  for  past  favors  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  human  race.  No 
sooner  do  we  gain  a  new  friendship  than  we  give  the  old  one  the  cold  shoul- 
der ;  no  sooner  do  we  discover  a  new  and  in  some  respects  improved  method, 
than  we  cover  the  old  one  with  obloquy  ;  the  new  boots  that  hurt  us  are 
praised  and  prized  and  the  old  pair  that  served  us  thrown  into  the  street. 

The  cramming  system,  that  served  so  long  and  faithfully,  now  shares  man's 
ingratitude  in  company  with  other  cast-off  servitors  ;  without  provision,  without 
pension,  like  an  old  schoolmaster,  an  old  soldier,  an  old  horse,  it  receives  nothing 
hut  scorn  and  scoffing  from  the  mouths  of  men.  We  have  become  educators  and 
have  ceased  to  be  teachers.  The  drawing-out  process  has  taken  such  possession 
of  our  faculties  that  we  persist  in  draw-draw-drawing  out,  until  we  have  nothing 
to  draw  with  but  breathless  lungs,  and  nothing  on  which  to  operate  but  ex- 
hausted receivers. 

I  believe  in  cramming.  I  would  like  to  rest  from  drawing  out,  and  try 
the  plan  of  pouring  in,  for  variety,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  first  attempts  to 
impart  information  were  systems  of  cramming.  Knowledge  was  first  acquired 
by  cramming.  And  whatever  the  Omega  of  education  itself  may  be,  the  Al- 
pha is — to  cram. 

The  first  educational  efforts  of  Greece  were,  causing  her  youth  to  commit 
to  memory  the  poetry  of  Homer — crammmg.  The  weightiest  educational  un- 
dertaking among  the  ancient  Irish  was  to  learn  and  remember  the  genealogies 
of  the  numerous  royal  families  that  stocked  their  island,  so  that  the  thirty- 
second  cousin  of  the  foster-brother  of  a  prince  might  be  pointed  out  with  a  wil  low 
stick  at  every  hand's  turn  ;  and  behold  the  result;  there  is  not  an  "  0  "  or  a 
"  Mc"  in  Christendom,  or  out  of  it,  that  is  not  the  lineal  descendant  of  an 
Irish  king. 

We  must  cram — fill  the  minds  of  the  young  with  facts,  facts,  facts — im- 
portant and  unimportant,  curious  and  commonplace,  connected  and  disconnect- 
ed, relative  and  arbitrary  facts.  We  must  pour  them  in  constantly,  and  stop 
every  leak  by  which  they  might  escape.  Coming  from  many  sources,  being  of 
diverse  natures,  they  form  at  first,  it  is  true,  a  rather  turbid  solution,  and  our 
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sick  hearts  often  feel  that  the  little  bottles  were  better  without  them  ;  but 
let  them  alone  ;  the  world  will  shake  up  the  contents  of  those  little  bottles,. 
and  time  will  clarify  the  liquid  and  crystallize  the  valuable  ingredients.  The 
mind  of  a  child  has  an  original  force  of  its  own,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  not, 
no  patent,  educational  tinkering  can  impart  that  force  to  it.  If  it  has  orig- 
inality, its  own  individuality  is  the  best  shaping  and  solidifying  power  over 
the  mass  of  crude  knowledge  it  contains.  In  the  first  case,  facts  are  better 
than  nothing;  in  the  second,  facts  are  just  what  is  necessary  to  mental  growth. 
Cramming  is  the  opposite  of  philosophy.  First  in  the  order  of  importance 
is  philosophy  ;  first  in  the  order  of  time  is  cramming.  Cramming  furnishes 
.the  material ;  philosophy,  sooner  or  later,  handles  its  tools  and  erects  the 
building.  Cramming  fills  the  barrel  with  cider  ;  philosophy  proceeds  with 
its  kind  fermentation,  which  insures  the  cider's  preservation  through  the 
months  of  winter. 

The  process  of  creation  is  one  of  philosophy  ;  that  of  discovery,  one  of 
cramming.  The  second  begins  where  the  first  ends,  as  the  strand  of  yarn  last 
wound  on,  is  the  first  to  be  unwound  from  the  ball.  It  is  for  the  Infinite  to- 
create  ;  it  is  for  finite  man  to  cram  ;  and  if  finite  man  ever  becomes  a  creator 
it  is  only  after  a  fearful  amount  of  cramming. 

Humboldt  was  an  incorrigible  crammer  ;  he  traveled  over  land  and  sea  to 
cram.  Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  to  cram.  Mahomet  crammed  on  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity  before  he  attempted  to  originate.  Agassiz  lately  went  to 
South  America  to  cram.  Major  Powell  goes  shooting  through  the  canons  of 
the  Colorado  on  a  cramming  expedition.  Walter  Scott,  so  exact  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,  crammed  for  every  picture.  Michael  Angelo  crammed  in  the 
subject  of  architecture  before  he  placed  the  dome  of  one  grand  temple  on  the 
columns  of  another.  Darwin,  before  favoring  us  with  his  theory  so  flattering, 
to  our  remote  ancestry,  performed  a  frightful  task  in  the  way  of  cramming. 
These  men,  and  all  men  that  have  done  any  good  in  the  world,  spent  a  long: 
time  in  collecting  fiicts — facts,  facts  agreeing,  facts  contradictory.  At  first 
these  facts  are  as  confusing  and  confused  as  the  fancies  of  a  dream ;  but,  after 
a  while,  somehow,  of  their  own  accord,  they  form  into  groups  and  coteries  ^ 
they  make  or  discover  relationships  with  one  another,  and  move  onward,  like 
the  well-conceived  characters  of  a  story,  to  form  a  grand,  happy,  well-ar- 
ranged tableau  at  the  end.  Miscellaneous  facts  are  like  shy  and  strange  visit- 
ors at  the  opening  of  a  ball ;  soon  the  music  of  thought  and  reason  is  heard 
— the  disorderly  assemblage  changes,  as  if  by  magic,  into  little  systems  that 
spin  around  in  the  mazy  whirlings  of  symmetry,  beauty  and  grace. 

Such  is  essentially  the  inductive  method  of  philosophy — nine  parts  of  it 
is  cramming,  one  part  logic.    If  it  is  good  for  men,  it  is  good  for  cliildren;  for^ 
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men,  in  learning,  are  but  the  children  of  other  men's  brains.  With  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  present  in  proper  proportions,  there  is  but  little  time  consumed 
in  uniting  them  by  means  of  the  electric  spark  ;  but  without  the  component 
elements,  you  might  flash  your  spark  forever  and  not  a  drop  of  water  would 
be  made.  Cramming  is  the  element,  philosophy  the  spark.  The  first  thing 
a  child  appreciates  of  a  tree,  is  its  fruit,  or  its  practical  use;  then  he  notices  its 
leaves  ;  then  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  twigs  (no  allusion  to  corporal 
punishment);  then  with  the  larger  limbs  ;  then  with  the  trunk;  and,  finally, 
with  its  roots :  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  ready  to  grapple  with  the  functions 
of  its  parts,  and  the  laws  of  its  growth.  Throw  him  into  the  study  of  these 
laws  at  the  outset,  and  he  will  remain  imbedded  in  its  trunk — like  the  sim- 
pleton sage,  Merlin,  when  fooled  by  the  tricky  damsel — till  his  eyes  are  as 
dark  as  its  cave,  and  his  intellect  as  vegetable  as  its  fiber.  Anatomy  precedes 
physiology;   the  knowledge  of  facts  precedes  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

A  boy  sees  a  locomotive  "  dropping  her  parallel  I'ods."  How  is  it  done  ? 
is  his  thought.  The  connection-rods  pull  them,  the  piston-rods  pull  the  con- 
nection-rods, and  the  steam  pushes  the  piston.  Why  ?  Because  steam  is  ex- 
pansive in  its  nature.  Thus  the  ?a?/7  is  reached  by  judicious  cramming  with 
facts.  So  every  trade,  every  science,  every  art,  must  be  practically  mastered, 
by  becoming  conversant  with  its  facts,  before  its  laws  can  be  understood  and 
applied  in  producing  new  developments. 

A  child  "spells  down"  the  whole  school.  That  child  crammed  from  the 
speller.  Had  he  studied  nothing  but  the  rules  of  spelling,  he  would  have 
been  floored  on  the  first  round.  The  rules  of  spelling  are  good,  but  good 
spelling  is  better.  We  must  have  rapidity  of  work  in  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble ;  it  is  done  by  cramming — ratiocination  is  fatal  to  it.  The  stomach  does 
not  digest  all  the  food  it  receives  ;  why  should  the  mind  ?  Quantity,  as  well 
as  quality,  is  important  to  both. 

We  must  cram  our  pupils  with  iiTelevant  lumps  of  learning,  that  they 
may  appear  well  in  examination ;  we  must  cram  our  pockets  with  money,  that 
we  may  be  independent  and  respectable  ;  we  must  cram  our  homes  with  good 
things  and  pretty  things,  that  our  wives  may  be  happy  ;  we  must  cram  our  em- 
ployers with  flattery,  that  they  may  think  us  competent  teachers ;  we  must 
cram  our  patrons  with  praise  of  their  hopefuls'  cleverness,  that  they  may  be- 
lieve we  know  the  English  alphabet ;  we  must  cram  our  assistants  with  com- 
pliments, that  they  may  co-operate  with  us;  we  must  cram,  cram,  cram  I 

J.   Maiiony. 


A  little  gii'l  was  to'd  to  spell  ferment^  and  give  its  meaning,  with  a  sen- 
tence in  which  it  was  used.  The  following  was  literally  her  answer  :  "  Fer- 
ment, a  verb,  signifying  to  work.     I  love  to  ferment  in  the  garden." 
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ANIMAL  LESSONS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  OR  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS.— I 


Common  animals  have  something  of  interest  to  all.  This  interest  may 
be  increased  many  fold  by  calling  attention  to  those  parts  and  habits  that  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each.  The  dog,  the  cat,  the  cow,  the 
horse  may  each,  if  properly  presented,  be  made  a  subject  of  animated  interest, 
original  investigation  and  profitable  study.  If  judiciously  presented,  each 
may  become  to  the  learner  a  world  of  interest  and  profit,  in  which  every  fact 
gained  urges  him  to  further  investigation,  and  to  the  discovery  of  other /ac^s. 
Classification,  or  arrangement,  will  accompany  or  soon  follow  discovery,  and 
this  alone  can  result  in  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  by  the  use  of  which 
facts  are  discovered.  (How  imperfectly  we  comprehend  the  diflPerence  between 
the  exercise  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties!) 

A  second  result  of  the  kind  of  work  hinted  at  will  be  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  animals,  which  result  alone  is  sought  by  our  text-books  upon 
Zoology,  from  an  entirely  difi'erent  standpoint  and  by  entirely  difi'erent  means — 
a  committing  to  memory  of  other  men's  dicta. 

A  third  result — third  in  order  of  importance,  but  first  in  order  of  time — 
will  be  a  knowledge  of  the  parts,  habits  and  uses  of  animals.  This  may  not 
inappropriately  be  termed  Economical  Zoology.  Those  who  have  an  eye  to 
the  so-caWed  practical  would  consider  this  the  all  important  end  to  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  animals — a  natural  but  erroneous  conclusion,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  knowledge  is  only  a  means. 

Can  Zoology  be  taught  without  a  text-book  ?  Can  it  be  completed,  so 
far  as  school-work  is  concerned,  before  the  child  reaches  the  high-school  ? 
We  might  begin  with  the  subject  Matter,  and  divide  it  into  Organized  and  Un- 
organized Matter.  Organized  Matter  might  be  divided  into  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  kingdoms.  The  Animal  kingdom  might  be  divided  into  the  four 
branches,  vertebrates,  articulates,  mollusks,  and  radiates ;  and  so  on.  That  is 
what  our  text-books  attempt.  Such  work  can  be  poorly  comprehended  by 
pupils  or  students  below  the  senior  class  of  a  first-grade  college ;  and  the 
seniors,  when  the  work  is  done,  the  books  finished  and  the  examination  over, 
will  know  something  of  what  some  one  else  has  chosen  to  sa^  about  animals — 
nothing  more. 

We  are  surrounded  by  animals  of  many  kinds.  If  we  would  study  these 
animals  onl//,  a  very  intelligent  idea  of  the  "plan  of  creation  "  (the  result  of 
development,  if  you  please,)  might  be  obtained.  After  studying  a  few  animals 
of  a  given  order,  from  nature,  others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  but  diifer- 
ing  by  some  slight  variation,  may  be  studied  from  pictures.     Collections  of 
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stuffed  birds  and  mammals  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost.  Mammals  and 
birds  are  classified  largely  by  their  heads  and  feet.  These  are  easily  obtained 
and  easily  preserved.  The  heads  (with  teeth  and  horns  complete)  and  hoofs 
of  the  cow,  goat,  sheep  and  deer ;  the  heads  and  hoofs  of  the  horse  and  hog  ; 
pictures  of  the  llama,  camel,  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  with  the  study  that  the 
pupils  can  make  of  the  animals  themselves,  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  different  families  of  Ruminants  and  Pachyderms.  By  sim- 
ilar means,  other  orders  may  be  studied.  Birds  of  all  orders  can  be  found, 
their  nests  and  eggs  procured,  and  their  habits  studied.  Of  the  insect  world 
innumerable  specimens  can  be  obtained,  studied  and  preserved.  Fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  interested  pupils  and  the  contributions  of 
willing  parents  and  friends,  would,  in  one  year,  be  sufficient  to  provide  a 
large  and  interesting  cabinet,  ample  in  size  and  variety  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  study  of  Zoology.     Suppose  it  be  tried. 

With  what  animal  ought  we  to  begin  ?  With  the  cow,  because  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  if  not  already  known,  are  easily  seen  and  under- 
stood. The  following  work  may  be  given  to  a  grammar-school  in  four,  or  an 
intermediate-school  in  six  weeks,  with  half-hour  recitation  each  day.  Study 
well  the  likenesses  and  differences  between  the  animals  named.  Guard  well 
the  wording  of  definitions.  Devote  the  last  week  of  the  allotted  time  to 
writing  a  composition  upon  the  subject.  Ruminants.  The  composition  should 
contain  all  the  important  facts  learned,  systematically  grouped.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  while  there  is  no  better  language  work  than  the  making  of 
this  composition,  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  on  animals. 

COW. 
Special  points  to  be  developed  : 

Parts. — Cloven  hoofs  ;  kind  of  teeth  (no  front  teeth  in  upper  jaw)  ;  large 
food  cavity  (four  stomachs)  ;  permanent  hollow  horns,  encasing  a  pro- 
jection of  the  skull. 

Habits. — Eats  vegetable  food  :  chews  cud. 

Uses. — Most  useful  of  all  animals  to  man.  Reasons  : — Milk,  butter,  cheese, 
glue,  hair,  beef,  tallow,  leather,  work  (refer  to  ox). 

Adaptation  of  Parts  to  Habits. — 

Miscellaneous. — Names  of  male  and  young,  of  sub  family  to  which  cow  be- 
longs.    Names  ofjlesh  of  old  and  young. 

SHEEP. 

Special  points. — Follow  plan  of  lessons  on  cow. 
Miscellaneous. — Wool,  tallow,  leather ;  names  of  male,  female  and  young ; 
names  of  flesh. 
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GOAT. 

Special  points  to  be  developed. — Follow  plan  of  lessons  on  cow. 
Miscellaneous  and  Suggestive. — Wool,  tallow,  leather,  kid  gloves,  milk  ;  names 

of  male,  female  and  young. 
Lessons  on  Likenesses  and  Differences. — Obtain  as  result  of  first — ideas  of  and 

terms;  ruminants,  ruminate   (derived   meaning  of  same),   herbivorous, 

domestic. 

Note. — Put  no  statements  or  loords  upon  the  hlacJihoard,  hut  let  children 
icrite  them  upon  slates  as  fast  as  developed. 


Special  points  to  be  developed. — Follow  plan  of  lessons  on  cow. 
Miscellaneous  and  Suggestive. — Horns  are  solid  ;  are  shed  annually ;   names 
of  male,  female  and  young  ;  name  of  flesh. 

CAMEL  AND  LLAMA.     (Use  pictures.) 
Special  points  to  be  developed. — Follow  plan  of  lessons  on  cow. 
Miscellaneous. — These  animals  have  no  horns  and  have  front  teeth  in  upper 
jaw. 

Gret  likenesses  and  differences  from  preceding  lessons,  and  develop  the 
following : 

r  Hollow-horn  family. 
Ruminants.   <  Solid         "  '' 

(  Hornless  " 

Pupils  should  be  expected  to  tell  exactly  in  what  respect  the  animals  of 
one  family  differ  from  those  of  each  of  the  others.  They  should  be  required 
to  describe  or  identify  every  animal  that  they  have  studied.  The  following 
forms  for  recitation  are  suggested  : 

Oral — The  cow  is  a  domestic  animal  that  belongs  to  the  hollow-horn  family  of 
Ruminants, 
Domestic. 
Written —  [  Hollow  horns. 

Permanent  horns. 


Cow-; 


Cloven  hoofs. 
Chews  cud. 
Compound  stomach. 
Front  teeth  in  upper  jaw  want- 
ins:. 


Eats  vegetable  food. 


Ruminant. 


In  developing  the  composition  in    an   intermediate  school    (second  or 
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third  reader),  the  teacher  should  control  not  only  the  division  of  the  subject,- 
hut  \X\Q  formation  of  every  sentence.  In  a  grammar  school  (fourth  or  fifth 
reader),  the  pupils  may  form  the  sentences,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  diAdsion  of  the  subject  unless  they  have  had  much  practice  in 
composition  writing. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  composition  should  present  the  fact» 
known,  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  development,  or  nearly  so.  Many  who- 
r«ad  this  article  need  no  assistance  in  planning  for  their  written  work.  I 
venture,  however,  to  present  the  outline  that  I  have  suggested  to  my  associ- 
ates, because  by  its  use  they  produced  good  results,  and  because  I  am  assured 
by  experience  and  observation  that  what  many  of  us  now  most  need  is  not  so- 
much  the  best  plan  as  A  plan. 

REVIEW    "  LIKENESSES." 

1.  A  general  description  of  such  order,  embracing  all  the  characteristic  part* 

and  habits. 

2.  A  brief  and  popular  review  of 

I.     Variety  of  animals  included,  respectively  : 

a.  Size  and  strength.  , 

b.  Beauty  and  general  appearance. 

c.  Usefulness. 

II.     Geographical  ddstribution. 

III.  The  diversified  character  of  their  native  countries. 

IV.  Their  recognized  general  importance  to  man. 

3.  Basis  of  classification. 

4.  Names  and  descriptions  of  families. 

5.  Relative  importance  of  the  different  families  to  man.  Nemo, 


ORAL   WORK  IN  ALGEBRA. 


In  division  of  simple  numbers,  the  dividend  may  be  regarded  as  the  base^ 
the  divisor  as  the  modifier,  and  the  quotient  as  the  result. 

In  multiplication,  the  multiplicand  may  be  considered  as  the  base,  the 
multiplier  as  the  modifier,  and  the  product  as  the  result. 

In  subtraction,  the  minuend  may  be  taken  as  the  base,  the  subtrahend 
as  the  modifier,  and  the  remainder  as  the  result. 

In  addition,  let  us  accept  the  first  number  as  the  base,  the  second  as  the 
modifier,  and  the  sum  as  the  result.  Instead  of  telling  the  learner  that  three 
units  and  two  units  counted  together  make  five  units,  let  us  tell  him  that  if 
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he  begins  at  three  on  the  scale  and  takes  two  steps  upward,  he  will  arrive  at 
Jive.  In  the  case  of  a  long  column  there  are  many  additions  to  be  performed, 
«ach  result  being  used  as  the  base  of  the  succeeding  operation. 

In  addition,  then,  as  in  the  other  fundamental  rules,  we  may  justly  as- 
sume an  essential  heterogeneity  between  base  and  modifier.  The  first  repre- 
sents position  given,  the  second  steps  taken,  and  the  result  position  reached. 
Upon  this  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  steps  may  be  taken  downward,  as 
well  as  upward  ;  that  the  position  given,  or  the  position  reached,  may  be 
below  zero  as  well  as  above  it;  and  that  the  substitution  of  '"subtract"  for 
"add"  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  reverses  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
In  short,  all  the  embarrassments  of  algebraic  addition  and  subtraction  seem  to 
jne  to  disappear,  when  simple  addition  is  demonstrated  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  algebra. 

Division,  being  wholly  derived  from  multiplication,  does  not  need  to  be 
separately  discussed.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  p?«s  and  a  minus  of  motion,  as  well  as  a  plus  and  a 
minus  of  position,  can,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  algebraic 
multiplication  ;  also,  whether  the  student  can  be  furnished  with  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  truth  that  minus  multiplied  by  minus  produces  jj^ms. 

Let  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock  project  five  inches  to  the  right  of  the  pivot, 
and  one  inch  to  the  left.  It  shall  not  be  moved  by  machinery,  but  by  the  in- 
structor's finger,  which  may  be  applied  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the 
pivot  in  either  direction.  The  pivot  will  be  zero,  the'  point  at  which  the 
finger  is  applied,  pZws  one.  The  motion  of  the  finger  will  be  the  multiplicand, 
the  motion  of  the  index  point,  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  finger,  will  be 
the  product,  and  the  multiplier  will  hQ  plus  5  or  minus  5,  according  as  the 
finger  is  applied  at  the  right  or  at  the  left  of  the  pivot.  Then,  if  the  finger 
be  applied  on  the  right,  an  upward  motion  of  the  finger  will  cause  an  upward 
motion,  five  times  as  great,  of  the  index  point ;  that  is,  plus  multiplied  by  plus 
produces  2)lus ;  and  a  downward  movement  of  the  finger  will  cause  a  down- 
ward motion,  five  times  as  great,  of  the  index  point  ;  that  is,  minus  multiplied 
h-^  plus  produces  minus.  And  again,  if  the  finger  be  applied  upon  the  left, 
an  upward  movement  of  the  finger  will  cause  a  downward  movement. of  the 
index  point  ;  that  is,  p^its  multiplied  by  minus  produces  minus  ;  and  a  down- 
ward movement  of  the  finger  will  cause  an  upwai'd  motion  of  the  index  point ; 
that  is,  minus  multiplied  by  minus  produces  p>lus. 

Assuming  that  upward  movement  is  positive,  and  downward  motion  nega- 
tive, I  look  upon  this  illustration  as  complete,  and  as  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  demonstration. 

MuRPHYSBORO,  III.,  Oct.  27th,  1871. 
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LESSON  I. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

Teacher  comes  before  the  class  with  a  number  of  objects  in  hand.     (For 

example,  a  book,  an  apple  and  a  pencil.) 

"Tell  me  what  I  have  here." 

"An  apple,  book  and  a  pencil." 

"Look  at  them,  and  tell  me  something  about  them." 

NOTE.     After  the  pupils  have  given  many  sentences,  the  teacher,  in  preference  to- 
others, selects,  we  will  suppose,  the  following  : 

"The  pencil  has  a  point." 

NOTE.     As  much  tact  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  selecting  the  most 
appropriate  sentence  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

NOTE.     Pupils  spell  all  words,  and  teacher  writes  them  on  the  board. 

The  teacher,  now  holding  the  pencil  before  the  pupils  and  requiring  their 
close  attention,  continues, — 

"What  was  the  first  thing  I  did  in  this  lesson?" 

"You  showed  us  a  book,  an  apple  and  a  pencil." 

"What  did  I  do  next?" 

"You  told  us  to  look  at  them  and  say  something  about  them." 

"What  then  did  you  do?" 

"We  looked  at  them." 

"What  next?" 

"We  said  something  about  them." 

"Did  you  not  do  something  before  you  talked?" 
(Children  think  : — hands  are  raised.) 

"We  thought." 

"Yes,  that  is  right,  you  thought." 
NOTE.     Let  whole  class  repeat  and  spell  the  word  thought. 

"What  did  you  do  after  you  thought?" 

"We  told  you  what  we  thought." 

"How  did  you  tell  me  what  you  thought?" 

"We  told  you  promptly." 

"What  did  you  use  when  you  told  me  what  you  thought?" 

"We  used  our  tongues." 
NOTE.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  two  answers  are  not  wanted.     Such  replie* 
must  be  expected  and  met  by  the  teacher  in  some  way  like  the  following  : 

"What  else  did  you  use  when  you  told  nio  what  you  thought?" 

"We  used  words." 
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"That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say." 
NOTE.     All  repeat  and  spell  we  xised  words.     The  teacher  now  refers  to  the  sentence 
m  seen  upon  the  board,  viz:      "The  pencil   has  a  point." 

"What  are  these  upon  the  board?" 
"Words." 

"What  do  they  do?" 
"They  tell  a  thought." 
NOTE.     When  the  pupils  are  slow  to  answer,  a  rapid  review  of  the  few  previous 
points  gained  will  seldom  fail  to  secure  the  desired  reply. 

"Because  they  tell  a  thought,  what  may  we  call  this  whole  group  of 
words?" 

"The  telling  of  a  thought." 

"The  telling  of  a  thought  how?" 

"By  words." 

"What  then,  may  we  call  the  whole  group  of  words?" 

"The  telling  of  a  thought  by  words." 

^'Who  can  give  me  a  word  to  use  instead  of  telling?"    (Hands  raised.) 

^'Showing."— "Saying." 

^'I  will  give  it. — Expression." 

"Tell  me  what  this  is  upon  the  board  and  use  the  new  word." 

^'The  expression  of  a  thought  by  words." 

(Pupils  repeat  and  spell.) 

"By  what  other  name  may  this  group  of  words  be  called?" 

"A  Sentence." 

NOTE.  Pupils  will  not  fail  to  give  the  word  sentence  ;  they  have  had  it  many 
times  in  their  reading  exercises. 

"Now  tell  me  what  a  sentence  is,  and  say  the  word  sentence  last?" 
"The  expression  of  thought  by  words  is  called  a  sentence." 
NOTE.      Pupils  spell  words  and  after  individual  repetitions,  teacher  writes  defini- 
■tion  upon  the  board. 

Let  the  Pupils  make  five  other  sentences  about  the  pencil  or  other  objects  in  the 
school-room.  Teacher  writes  them  upon  the  board.  The  words  should  all  be  spelled 
by  the  pupils. 

LESSON  II. 

CAPITAL  LETTEE? — SELECTION  OF  SENTENCES — WRITING  BY  PUPILS. 

I 

Review  previous  lesson;  cause  pupils  to  name  steps  taken  when  they 
make  sentences.  Be  careful  that  they  repeat  accurately  the  definition  of  a 
sentence. 

"I  will  write  on  the  board  the  sentence  that  you  made  for  me  yesterday. 
^The  pencil  has  a  point.'  " 

"With  what  kind  of  a  letter  is  the  first  word  begun?" 
'  "A  capital  letter." 
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"Make  a  sentence  about  the  clock." 

"The  clock  shows  the  time  of  clay." 

(Teacher  writes  it  on  the  board  as  the  pupils  spell  the  words.) 

"With  what  kind  of  a  letter  is  the  first  word  begun  ?" 

"A  capital  letter." 

Open  your  readers ; — each  find  a  sentence  ; — read  it  to  me  and  I  will  write. 
(Writes  on  board.) 

"This  bird  is  a  dove." 

"Most  birds  have  four  toes." 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  a  house  and  a  man." 

"The  man  is  going  into  the  house  " 

"With  what  kind  of  a  letter  is  the  first  word  of  each  sentence  begun  ?" 

"A  capital  letter." 

"Find  in  your  books  a  sentence  that  does  not  commence  with  a  capital." 
(Pupils  fail  to  find  one.) 

"When  we  write  or  print  a  sentence,  with  wkat  kind  of  a  letter  must  we 
begin  the  first  word  ?" 

"We  must  begin  the  first  word  of  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter." 

"Each  of  you  make  two  sentences  about  my  watch ;  select  two  others 
from  your  readers  ;  write  them  carefully  upon  your  slates." 

NOTE.  The  pupils  are  now  strong  enough  to  make  or  find  new  sentences.  The 
work  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  criticised  by  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  capitals, 
spelling,  spacing,  relative  position  and  neatness. 

LESSON  III. 

THE  TELLING  SENTENCE — PERIOD. 

Review  previous  lesson. 

"  About  what  did  we  talk  in  our  last  lesson?" 
"  About  the  sentence." 
"  Make  a  sentence  about  this  apple." 
"  The  apple  is  red." 

(Teacher  writes  upon  the  board  while  pupils  spell  words.) 
"  What  did  you  do  when  you  made  this  sentence  ?" 
"  We  told  you  something  about  the  apple." 
"  We  said  something  about  the  apple." 

"  Because  this  sentence  tells  or  says  something  about  the  apple,  what  kind 
of  a  sentence  may  we  call  it?" 
"  A  telling  sentence." 
"  A  saying  sentence." 
"  You  may  call  it  a  telling  sentence." 
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(The  word  stating  may  be  given  if  it  be  preferred.)* 

"  What,  then,  is  a  telling  sentence  ?" 

•'  A  sentence  that  tells  something  is  a  telling  sentence." 

"  Make  four  telling  sentences  about  the  bell ;  two  about  the  window  ; 
three  about  a  dog." 

(Pupils  spell  words,  teacher  writes  upon  the  board,  pupils  copy  upon 
their  slates.) 

"  What  have  I  placed  after  the  last  word  of  each  sentence  ?" 

"  A  period." 

"  Open  your  books  and  find  five  telling  sentences." 

"  What  do  you  find  after  the  last  word  in  each  ?" 

"  A  period." 

"  What  mark,  then,  must  be  placed  after  the  last  word  of  every  telling 
sentence  ?" 

"  We  must  place  a  period  after  the  last  word  of  every  telling   sentence." 

Let  the  pupils  write  upon  their  slates  the  definitions  suggested  by  the 
following  questions. 

"  What  is  a  sentence  ?" 

"  With  what  kind  of  a  letter  should  we  begin  the  first  word  of  every  sen- 
tence ?" 

"  What  is  a  telling  sentence  ?" 

''  What  mark  must  we  put  after  the  last  word  of  every  telling  sen- 
tence ?" 

"  For  to-morrow,  I  wish  you  to  write  upon  your  slates  six  telling  sen- 
tences about  the  cow,  and  be  very  careful  about  the  use  of  capital  letters,, 
periods,  and  the  spelling  of  all  the  words. 

"  I  want  every  slate  to  look  neat  and  clean."  Nemo. 

*  Is  not  telling  as  good  a  word  in  this  connection  as  stating,  declaring,  or  declarative? 


I  speak  it  without  exception,  and  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true,  all  our 
men  are  overworked  and  underpaid.  There  is  no  class  of  men,  in  the  world 
or  in  the  church,  at  this  day,  who  require  so  much  intellectual  power,  at- 
tainments, and  expense  in  their  education ;  who  are  so  miserably  paid  and 
so  prodigiously  overworked,  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  education,  in  all  its 
departments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  We  can  never  become  a  civil- 
ized people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  until  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  brain-labor  that  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. — President  An- 
derson. 
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POPULATION-  OF  ALL  CITLES  IN  U.  S.  CONTAININO  25,000  PEOPLE. 


VOP.IN   1870 


POP  IN  i860 


PER.    CT. 
OF  INC. 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Briioklyn, 

St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 

Baltimore, 

Boston,  

Cincinnati, 

New  Orleans, 

San  Francisco, 

Buffalo, 

Washington, 

Newark,  

Louisville, 

Cleveland, 

Pittsburg, 

Jersey  City 

Detroit 

Albany, 

Milwaukee, 

Providence, 

Rochester, , 

Alleghany, 

Richmond, 

New  Haven 

Charleston,  S.  C.,.. 

Indianapolis, 

Troy, 

Syracuse,  

vVorcester,  

Lowell, 

Memphis 

Cambridge, 

Hartford, 

Scranton,   Pa  , 

Reading,  Pa., , 

Piterson, 

Kansas   City, 

Mobile 

Toledo, 

P.-rtland, 

Columhus,  O., 

Wilmi  gton,  Del.,., 

Dayton,  O 

Lawrence,  Mass.,.. 

Utica 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Savannah,  

Lynn,  Mass., 

Fall  River,  Mass.,, 
Springfield,  Mass.,. 
Nashville,   Tenn  ,.. 


942.292 
674,022 
396,099 
310,864 
298,977 
267,354 
250,526 
216,239 
191,418 
149.473 
117.714 
109,199 
105,059 

100.753 
92.829 
86,076 
82,546 

79.577 
76,216 
71,440 
68,904 
62,386 
53,180 
51.038 
50,840 
48,956 
48,244 
46,465 
43.051 
41,105 
40,928 
40,126 

39.634 
37,180 
35,092 
33.930 
33.579 
32,260 

32.034 
31.5S4 
31.413 
31.274 
30,841 

30-473 
28,921 
28,804 
28,323 
28,235 
28,233 
26,766 
26,703 
25,865 


805,651 

565,529 

266,661 

160,773 

112,171 

212,418 

177,840 

161,044 

188,670 

56,802 

81,129 

61,122 

71.941 
68,033 

43.417 
49.217 
29,226 

45.619 
62,367 

45.246 
50,666 
48.204 
28,702 
37.907 
39.267 
40,467 
18,611 
39.232 
28,119 
24  960 
36.827 
22,621 
26,060 
29,152 

9,223 
23,162 

19.585 
4,418 
29,258 
13,768 
26,341 

18,554 
21,258 
20,081 

17.639 
22,529 
25,065 
22.292 
19,083 
14,026 

15.199 
16,988 


17 
19 

48 

93 
167 
26 
41 
34 
38 
163 

45 
79 
46 

48 
114 

75 
182 

74- 

22- 

36 
29 

85 

35 
29 
21 
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iS 

5? 
65 
II 

78: 

52 

27 
280 

45 

7* 
630- 

9 
129 

19 
68 

45 
5^ 
64 
28 

13 

27 

48 

91 
76 

52 
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It  is  curious  that  disasters,  like  diseases,  at  times  seem  to  become  epi- 
demic. VVe^have  just  passed  through  a  period  of  this  kind.  First  came  the 
disasters  on  our  public  thoroughfares,  beginning  with  the  explosion  of  the 
Westfield.  and  ending  with  the  horridly  senseless  mas.sacre  at  Revere.  This 
was  quickly  followed  bv  the  series  of  fires,  culminating  with  the  terrible  des- 
truction at  Chicago  and  in  the  lumber  resiins.  And  now  comes  the  account 
of  the  destruction  of  a  whole  fleet  of  whaling  vessels  in  the  Arctic  ocean. 
Taken  altogether,  the  year  that  is  just  closing  will  long  be  remembered  for 
the  suff'ering  and  loss  it  has  brought  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  by  the  means 
of  what  are  usually  called  accidents. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  Language  Lessons  is  given  with  this  number. 
'This  work  will  be  continued  in  successive  issues  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It 
is  the  same  as  that  promised  several  months  ago,  and  which  has  been  with- 
held for  good  reasons.  It  is  expected  that  teaching  the  grammar  of  our  lan- 
guage without  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  except  as  a  reference 
book  in  advanced  work,  will  here  be  shown  to  be  not  only  possible  and 
practical,  but  the  best  method  to  adopt.  We  sympathize  somewhat  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  article  on  ''Cramming."  We  believe  in  memo- 
rizing ;  but  are  convinced  that  our  "English  Grammars"  are  not  the  books 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Every  teacher  has  felt  that  something  is 
wrong  in  this  part  of  his  work;  that  the  best  results  are  not  gained  in  this 
branch  of  study.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  attention  is  called  to  the 
"Language  Lessons."  They  will  differ  from  any  now  in  print,  and  are  given 
not  as  a  result  of  theorizing  or  experimenting,  but  of  trial.  Teachers  need 
riot  hesitate  to  commence  the  work  as  directed  ;  subsequent  lessons  will  be 
promptly  forthcoming.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  these 
articles  through  etymology  into  syntax. 

As  promised  in  November,  we  present  a  tabular  statement  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States, containing  25  000  or  more  people.  This  table,  like  the  other, 
has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  Hewett  from  the  advance  sheets  of  census  re- 
port. We  repeat  what  w;i.^  said  last  month.  Assign  these  lessons  to  all 
higher  grades  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  all  grades  of  High  Schools,  and  cor- 
rect the  figures  in  the  geographies.  We  have  caused  the  table  of  states, 
together  with  the  table  of  cities,  to  be  printed  on  separate  sheets,  in  conve- 
nient form  for  school  use.  Many  teachers  have  already  placed  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  their  pupils.  These  were  originally  printed  for  our  own  use  in 
school ;  we  have  now  several  hundred  left.  We  can  mail  them  to  any  ad- 
dress for  fifty  cents  a  hundred.     A  greater  number  will  cost  less. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  say  that  Lesson  IV.  in  Astronom- 
ical Gcograjyh^  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  We  are  obliged  to  our  friends 
for  the  many  expressions  of  high  appreciation  of  these  lessons  that  have 
reached  us.  Prof.  Hewett  is  using  care  in  preparing  them.  We  believe  the 
statements  and  definitions  to  be  reliable. 
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We  have  received  an  article  for  publication  written  in  reply  to  that  on 
Denominational  *S'r/ioo/.«,  published  in  July  Schoolmaster.  The  writer  pre- 
sents the  subject  Irom  the  Roman  Catholic  stand-point.  We  have  read  the 
manuscript  carefully,  and,  while  we  have  respect  for  the  writer,  have  discov- 
ered no  new  argument.  The  author  claims,  that,  as  his  people  are  willing  to 
support  their  own  schools,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  not  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  others.  It  is  claimed  that  no  religion  is  taught  in  the 
■common  school,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  regards  that  omission  as  a 
fatal  error.  Other  reasons  are  put  forth,  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  for 
a  denominational  distribution  of  the  school  funds.  Many  believe  they  can 
see  a  total  wreck  of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  when  the  school 
money  is  handled  by  committees  representing  religious  sects.  The  Editor 
of  the  Schoolmaster  is  one  of  that  many. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Pubtjo 
Schools  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Boston  in  October.  Superintend- 
ent Philbrick,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  waa 
adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  practice  of  marking  the  merit  of  the  daily  reci- 
tation of  the  pupils  as  objectionable,  and  recommend  its  discontinuance.  We,  however, 
approve  and  recommend  marking  the  merit  of  written  examinations." 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  "  wishes  the  recommendation  would  be 
generally  conformed  to." 

There  is  evidently  a  feeling  among  teachers  that  the  marking  system  is 
not  accomplishing  what  has  been  expected.  The  disposition  to  discuss  its 
merits,  so  general  with  our  school  meetings  west,  during  the  recent  years, 
tells  of  something  wrong,  either  in  the  system  or  its  application.  The  New 
England  Association  is  the  first,  we  believe,  to  place  its  opinion  upon  record. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  some  of  the  discussions  further  west  clinch  a 
debate  on  this  subject,  by  a  decided  opinion  either  for  or  against. 


With  this  number  we  issue  as  a  supplement,  to  each  Illinois  subscriber,  a 
copy  of  a  school  law  drafted  by  Mr.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent.  A  part 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Sociaft/  of  Srhonl  Principals,  is 
embodied  in  the  bill.  We  believe  that  committee  did  not  in  their  report,  in 
all  respects  reflect  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Society.  Some  of  their 
recommendations  look  strange  when  compared  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  Rockford.  Mr.  Batcman's  bill  we  believe  to  be  what  is  wanted,  and  hope 
the  friends  will  supp-irt  it.  We  cannot  afford,  considering  the  oppusition  appar- 
ent in  the  legislature,  to  divide  our  strength.  The  unstable  condition  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  many  cities  where  lioards  of  P]dueation  are  dependant  upon  the 
city  authorities  for  appropriations  deserves  consideration.  Chicago,  Rockford 
and  a  few  others  have  prospered  with  such  a  law,  but  how  many  more  are 
there  whose  public  schools  are  poor  and  unsuccessful  !  The  power  of  the 
Board  in  this  direction  should  be  limited,  but  not  completely  taken  away. 
Subscribers  living  out  of  the  State  will  receive  a  copy  on  application. 
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Chicago. — Though  several  of  the  unburnt  school  buildings  were  nearly  filled  with 
people  who  were  homeless,  yet  houses  were  provided  for  them  with  such  dispatch  that 
only  two  weeks  elapsed  before  the  schools  were  again  in  session,  except  the  Newberry 
and  Lincoln.  These,  situated  in  the  North  Division,  which  was  almost  entirely  burnt 
over,  were  needed  two  or  three  weeks  longer  for  shelter  for  the  refugees.  Now  all  the 
remaining  schools  are  in  session,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  additional  numbers  to 
be  housed  and  schooled  within  the  limits  of  these  districts. 

An  effort  was  made  to  employ  the  most  needy  teachers  first,  but  it  was  not  always- 
easy  to  discriminate,  and  many  are  now  employed  who  are  not  particularly  needy,  while 
some  who  are  in  quite  destitute  circumstances  are  waiting  for  places  which  can  hardly 
be  offered  to  them  for  months  to  come.  Since  the  promise  has  been  publicly  made  that 
the  most  needy  should  be  first  appointed,  they  do  not  quite  understand  the  situation. 
They  must  remember,  however,  that  all  the  teachers  were  called  upon  to  report  their 
circumstances,  and  that  the  list  for  each  school  was  made  out  in  accordance  with  this- 
report,  with  this  exception  :  it  was  not  considered  desirable  that  all  the  teachers  of  any 
school  should  yield  their  places,  lest  the  interests  of  such  school  be  greatly  prejudiced 
thereby.     Thus  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  each  school  retain  their  places. 

Our  records  this  year  will  date  from  Oct.  30,  and  will  show  eight  months'  work  in- 
stead of  ten.  Unlike  the  Romans  in  dating  from  the  founding  of  their  city,  we  shall 
date  from  the  destruction  of  ours.  Of  course  we  cannot  show  so  perfect  a  record  as  the 
last  two  or  three  reports  show,  but  we  shall  perform  as  much  labor  as  hitherto  and  prob- 
ably do  a  great  deal  more  good.  All  have  entered  heartily  into  their  school  work,  and 
not  less  eagerly  are  acquainting  themselves  with  the  individual  needs  of  their  pupils  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  their  physical  wants,  which  will  bring  teachers  and  pupils  into 
such  a  relationship  that  the  greatest  good  will  result.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
this  will  beget  a  greater  intellectual  development  than  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
There  may  be  more  tardinesses  and  a  lower  per  cent,  of  attendance,  but  the  personal 
contact  with  each  pupil  may  accomplish  far  more  for  them  than  anything  else.  If  we 
could  have  had  this  condition  without  our  calamity  we  should  have  been  fortunate,  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  impossible.  There  is  nothing  like  disaster  to  bring  people  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Of  course  many  of  the  teachers  suffered  pecuniary  loss  ;  quite  a  number  were  stripped 
of  every  possession  except  what  they  carried  on  their  persons.  Many  people  seem  to- 
think  that  because  one  is  a  teacher  he  can  lose  nothing,  probably  thinking  their  salary 
only  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  This  expression  has  moie  than  once  reached  our 
ears:  "How  fortunate  that  you  are  a  teacher  and  lost  nothing!"  It  is  true  that  their 
salaries  have  not  allowed  them  to  live  in  extravagance  or  even  elegance,  yet  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  their  income,  something  may  from  time  to  time  be  laid  by  that  is  piized  and. 
possibly  valuable, — not  fine  houses,  or  furniture,  or  turn-outs,  but  things  that  pertain  to 
intellectual  culture,  that  are  prized  for  their  association,  etc.,  to  lose  which,  makes  one 
feel  as  poor  (especially  if  his  wealth  consisted  largely  of  such  things,)  as  the  loss  of  the 
more  showy  things  makes  others.  Nor  is  the  prospect  brighter,  for  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  salaries  recommends  a  great  reduction  from  the  old,  which  w;is  never  ex- 
cessive. They  recommend  that  Principals  be  paid  ^1,600.  Head  Assistants  $650. 
Teachers  $550,  a  much  greater  per  centage  of  reduction  than  is  asked  or  demanded  of 
any  other  class  of  laborers.  The  Common  Council  hive  not  decided  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  the  city  employees,  the  resolution  looking  towards  reduction  having  been  tabled;  yet 
teachers  are  told  that  they  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  from  27  to  35  per  cent.  This 
evidently  shows  that  school  teachers  are  less  necessary  than  political  and  civil  officers  and 
their  clerks,  or  that  it  requires  much  less  ability  to  teach  than  to  do  anything  else;  or 
what  is  more  probable,  that  they  have  little  or  no  political  power.  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  first  to  be  reduced  in  times  of  stringency  and  adversity,  and  the  last  to- 
be  elevated  in  prosperity,  as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  make  and  unmake  official  posi- 
tions. 

What  a  lesson  they  are  receiving  from  politicians,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said^. 
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though  financially  it  is  poor  policy,  how  slow  they  have  been  in  learning  it !  It  is  ever 
a.  credit  to  one  to  be  long  in  learning  to  be  supremely  selfish,  and  to  barter  away  his 
•character  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Still  it  is  not  right  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  those  of  all  other  laborers  for  the  public.  If  they  be  not  reduced  the 
.schools  will  not  cost  more  than  three- fourths  as  much  as  before  the  fire,  and  this  itself  is 
a  greater  aggregate  reduction  than  has  been  proposed  for  any  other  branch  of  public 
•service,  and  to  reduce  this  sum  twenty-five  per  eent.  more  seems  neither  just  or  fair.  It 
is  hard  for  teachers  to  feel  degraded  by  having  the  education  of  children,  the  work  that 
makes  men  and  women,  compared  with  business,  and  decided  to  be  of  far  less  conse- 
■quence.  This  salary  question  puts  the  matter  in  that  light.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
•the  Board  will  not  act  on  the  question  till  after  the  Council  have  done  similarly. 

The  courts  still  retain  possession  of  a  part  of  the  High-school  building,  so  that  the 
-classes  can  only  come  and  recite  at  certain  hours.  Some,  however,  recite  at  the  Brown 
School,  and  some  at  the  Washington.  Messrs.  Gate,  Payne  and  Wells  yield  their  places 
temporarily,  and  some  of  the  lady  teachers  have  secured  positions  elsewhere.  There  is 
still  a  number  of  teachers  out  of  employment  who  would  probably  be  glad  of  places  else- 
where, if  they  were  offered.  Many  are  already  at  work  in  other  towns  whither  they 
have  been  invited,  and  where  teachers  are  needed,  no  better  ones  can  be  found  than 
these.  It  is  hoped  that  requests  for  teachers  will  continue  to  be  sent  here  till  all  are  at 
work. 

From  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
187 1,  it  appears  that  there  were  40,832  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools;  average  number 
belonging,  28, 174;  average  daily  attendance,  27,023;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.9; 
whole  number  of  teachers,  572.  Number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the 
year,  893 ;  number  of  suspensions  for  irregular  attendance,  3,811;  number  of  suspen- 
sions for  misconduct,  356.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  only,  including  High-school, 
was,  upon  school  census,  ^5-54;  upon  No.  enrolled,  ^10  89;  upon  average  No.  belong- 
ing, $15  78.  Total  cost  per  pupil,  including  all  expenses,  and  six  per  cent,  valuation 
upon  school  property  was,  upon  school  census,  $8.58;  upon  No.  enrolled,  $16.69;  upoQ 
average  No.  belonging,  $24  46.  In  looking  back  upon  the  school  history  of  the  city,  it 
is  astounding  to  see  the  rapid  growth.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  average  No.  belong- 
ing was  1,224;  fourteen  years  ago,  4,464,  seven  years  ago,  10,820;  now,  27,174.  In 
1856,  one  in  every  19  of  the  population  of  the  ciy  attended  school;  in  1861,  one  in 
every  13  ;  in  1866,  one  in  every  12  ;  and  in  187 1,  one  in  every  11. 

It  is  known  that  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  district  schools  embraces  ten  grades, 
the  highest  called  the  first,  and  the  lowest  the  tenth.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  of  these  grades  during  the  last  year,  and  to  see  the  gradual  falling 
4)ff  as  they  reach  the  higliest  grades.     The  figures  show  the  average  No.  belonging : 
1st  grade,  490.1  5th   grade,  2,612.5 

2d       "  739' 3  6th       "  2,717.2 

3d       "  1,328  2  7th       "  3,920  8 

4th      "  2,1803  8th       "  4.485.3 

9th       "  5,545.8 

Total  in  Grammar  Depart.     4,737.9  loth       "  4,706.7 


Total  in  Primary  Dept.  24,048  3 
This  shows  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  pupils  in  the  district  schools  are  in  the 
Grammar  department,  and  five-sixths  in  the  Primary,  though  the  time  required  in  each 
department  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Again,  the  number  in  the  Grammar  department  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  each  of  the  three  lowest  Primary  grades.  Looking  only  at  the 
Grammar  department,  wherein  each  grade  is  about  one  year  long,  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  higher  grade  contains  but  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  next  lower.  This 
is  a  very  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  desire  and  effort  of  many  to  introduce 
into  the  schools,  studies  that  are  more  for  ornament  than  use.  There  are  other  points  of 
the  Report  that  will  receive  notice  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Iowa. — Lucas  County. — The  County  Institute  met  at  Chariton,  on  Oct.  23,  1871. 
The  teachers  came  together  feeling  perfectly  confident  that  a  rare  treat  was  in  store  for 
them,  as  the  services  of  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal   School,   had  been 
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procured.  We  all  felt  from  the  beginning,  that,  with  such  a  leader,  our  Institute  wa» 
destined  to  be  a  success,  and  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  go  to  our  respective  fields  of 
labor  much  better  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves,  as 
teachers  of  the  children  of  our  county.  We  are  very  happy  to  record  that  the  anticipa- 
tions of  all  the  teachers  were  fully  realized.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close,  Pres. 
Edwards  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  work  which  was  his  to 
perform.  Such  close  and  earnest  attention  was  given  to  his  words  of  instruction,  that  the 
moments  seemed  to  glide  too  swiftly  by,  and  many  regretted  that  the  time  was  s-o  short. 
Pres.  Edwards  was  greeted  with  large  audiences  during  the  evenings  on  which  he 
lectured.  Many  expressed  their  opinion  that  better  and  more  instructive  lectures  had 
never  been  delivered  in  the  city.  As  a  small  mark  of  the  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Pres.  Edwards,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Pres.  Edwards  has  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  able  and  instructive  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  Institute,  and  that  we  extend  to  him  a  cordial  infitation  to  come- 
again. 

Arkansas. — Pope  County. — We  honestly  believe  that  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  being  prosecuted  with  more  vigor  and  against  greater  obstacles  ;  and  the  theory  i» 
gaining  ground  more  rapidly  than  can  be  shown  by  any  precedent  in  the  nation.  This 
smacks  a  little  of  self-praise,  but  it  is  not  so  intended.  The  work  is  a  new  one  here,  and 
as  they  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  think,  they  ACT.  Stewart. 

Mississippi. — The  wages  in  Mississippi  have  been  fixed  by  law  at  $90,  J70,  and 
$50,  for  the  first,  second  and  third  grades, — with  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  lower,  if 
directors  are  disposed  to  make  them  so.  Schools  and  teachers  are  graded.  Each  county 
is  a  district.  The  county  is  divided  into  sub-districts.  The  Directors  are  paid  ($3) 
three  dollars  per  day  for  time  employed,  with  mileage.  Cities  of  3,000  or  more  make 
separate  sub-districts. 

Maine. — The  fifth  annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association  met  at 
Portland,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  of  Thanksgiving  week.  The  following  named  subjects- 
were  before  the  meeting  :  "How  shall  we  obtain  trained  teachers  for  our  public  schools," 
"What  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  school."  "Music  as  a  branch  of  common  school 
education,"  our  "City  and  town  supervision."  C.  C.  Rounds  was  President,  and  C.  B. 
Stetson,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts. — The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass.  State  Teacher's 
Association  was  held  in  Boston,  Oct.  20,  21  and  22.  The  opening  exercises  were  held 
in  Lowell  Institute  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  20th  inst.  The  teachers  assembled 
were  first  addressed  by  Professor  Agassiz  of  Cambridge.  He  was  greeted  with  applause 
as  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform.     A  part  of  his  address  we  give  in  substance. 

"Fellow-teachers,  I  speak  to  you  this  evening  with  a  diffidence  unusual  to  me  :  for 
it  is  my  custom  to  speak  upon  those  subjects  with  which  I  have  become  familiar  by 
study.  Yet,  as  I  am  about  to  return  to  Europe,  perhaps  never  to  return,  an  experience  of 
more  than  fifty  years  in  teaching  may  justify  an  attempt  to  make  some  suggestions  to  you, 
who  have  already  learned  so  much  by  your  own  experience.  I  intend  to  speak  of  some 
»f  the  defects  of  our  public  schools,  and  this  subject  renders  me  diffident. 

"We  are  too  well  satisfied  with  what  our  public  schools  have  accomplished,  and  too 
proud  of  them.  They  have  accomplished  much ;  they  have  secured  to  us  our  republican 
government ;  but  they  have  not  produced  among  the  masses  of  our  people  that 
culture  which  is  the  proper  product  of  good  schools.  Proof  of  this  lack  of  culture 
is  evident  wherever  men  gather  in  public  places.  The  language  we  hear  in  our  streets, 
the  language  and  the  manners  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  graduate  at  our  public 
schools,  give  evidence  of  this  lack  of  culture. 

"The  methods  of  teaching  are  defective.  I  cannot  approve  that  method  which 
tends  to  the  exercise  and  development  of  little  else  than  the  memory. 

"Another  evil  of  our  system  is,  that  classes  and  schools  are  too  large.  When  I  see 
the  large  school-houses  in  which  hundreds  of  pupils  are  gathered,  I  am  often  painfully 
reminded  of  the  crowded  barracks  of  soldiers.  In  these  school  buildings,  the  large 
elasses  placed  under  the  care  of  one  teacher  necessitate  a  mechanical  uniformity,  and 
prevent  the  teacher  from  adapting  himself  to  the  individual  wants  of  his  pupils. 

"Another  defect  is  found  in  the  way  in  which  we  apportion  to  the  teachers  the 
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bfanches  to  be  taught.  We  require  one  teacher  to  teach  too  many  branches.  One  man 
•annot  know  everything.  When  so  much  is  required  of  one  te.icher,  he  ought  to  be  a 
walking  cyclopedia.  Since  this  is  impossible,  text-books  are  resorted  to.  Most  of  these 
are  worthless;  they  are  made  by  book-makers,  and  put  up  in  a  form  that  will  sell  well. 
They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  The  pupil  needs  to  be  taught,  not 
by  the  unmeaning  phraseology  of  text-books,  but  by  the  living,  loving  voice  of  a  teacher. 

"Again,  we  need  more  teaching  of  the  things  themselves,  in  place  of  the  verbal  ex- 
position of  things.  Normal  schools  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  fitting  teach- 
ers to  teach  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  Teachers  should  be  prepared  to 
unfold  to  pupils,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  history  of  the  earth.  They  should  become  skillful 
in  teaching  the  elemi'nts  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  Why  so  much  time  spent  in 
studying  grammar  ?  Did  Homer  study  any  grammar  ?  Or  did  Cicero  finish  his  masterly 
orations  by  the  rules  of  any  treastise  upon  graminar  ?  These  men  produced  their 
inimitable  works  when  technical  grammars  were  yel  unwritten. 

"Th«  public  are  demanding,  and  will  soon  imperatively  demand,  that  those  teach- 
ers should  be  employed  who  can  open  the  book  of  Nature  and  teach  from  its  pages. 

"The  great  fact  is  now  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  has 
conferred  upon  man  a  power  that  all  the  classic  literature  and  famous  art  of  antiquity 
failed  to  bestow." — R.  I.  Schoolmaster. 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Friend  Gove  : — I  have  received  yours  requesting  my  thoughts  upon  school  legis- 
lation.    Will  answer  you  briefly,  as  you  wish  a  reply  by  return  mail. 

The  present  law  is  a  very  good  one,  much  better  than  many  school  workers  think. 
It  would  give  us  credit  to  ac.omplish  as  good  work  as  this  law  permits  and  authorizes 
Hs  to  do. 

Many  can  show  how  the  law  might  be  improved  in  some  of  its  non-essential  fea- 
tures, as  in  distribution  of  public  funds,  times  of  school  years,  annual  reports,  elections 
»f  officers,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  consider  that  very  important  changes  are  needed  immediately — a  compulso- 
ry law  of  attendance — and  the  township  district  system, for  the  sub-district  system  that  now 
obtains,  or,  if  the  present  district  system  is  retained,  that  trustees  should  be  limited  in 
their  powers  of  dividing  townships  into  districts. 

AH  agree  that  the  present  schiol  law  should  be  amended  that  it  may  conform  t© 
the  new  constitution,  and  be  consistent  with  itself  More  than  this,  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  general  opinion  of  the  educators  of  the  State,  it  is  not  best  to  urge  upon  the  Legis- 
lature at  present. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature,  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  37,  and 
entitled  a  "  Substitute  for  a  bill  for  an  act  to  establish  and  maintains  system  of  free 
schools,"  is  a  copy  in  part  of  the  present  law,  and  has  many  merits.  It  also  has  many 
•bjectionable  features,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  inferior  in  good  provisions  to  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Every  honest  educator  is  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  The  question  is  not  that  offices  shall  be,  and  who  shall  fill  them.  We  do  not 
care  what  mountain  peaks  are  highest,  hut  we  do  care  that  the  great  plain  between  is 
the  most  fertile.  We  do  not  care  what  men  rise  highest  in  intellectual  attainments,  but 
we  do  care  that  the  great  mas^^es  of  the  pei]ile  rise  to  a  higher  jilain  of  suth  attain- 
ments in  every  decade  of  our  history.  An  honest  educator  or  legislator  will  not  allow 
an  individu  \\  advantage  to  influence  him  in  promoting  an  injury  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  Neither  will  any  slight  obstacle  prevent  his  favoring  a  beneficent 
law. 

If  the  legislators  of  the  .State  shall  decide,  even  if  the  educators  think  it  not  for 
the  best,  to  put  the  Senate  bill  above  referred  to  on  a  final  passage,  it  is  hoped  tht-y  will 
notice  how  it  might  be  changed  to  better  the  educational  intt-rests  of  the  State  before 
such  final  adoption.  The  cffice  of  State  Superiritendent  should  be  one  that  would 
equal  in  inducements  the  offices  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  our  largest  cities, 
and    the  positions    of  principals  of  our  State  institutions  of  learning;  the  State  Super- 
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intendent  should  be  furnished  with  clerical  assistance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  spend 
very  much  of  his  time  in  work  among  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  No  rail- 
road, or  other  corporation  of  like  character,  is  so  unwise  as  to  confine  its  superintendent 
to  close  clerical  office  work. 

A  county  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  two  years'  term 
«f  office.  He  can  do  much  more  efficient  work  by  having  his  term  of  office  four  years. 
Let  the  law  provide  for  the  removal  of  one  for  any  palpable  violation  of  law,  omission 
of  duty,  incompetency,  or  other  just  cause.  The  salaries  and  duties  of  county  su- 
\  erintendents  should  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  ever  va- 
rying bodies  of  officers.  If  the  office  is  worth  filling  at  all,  it  is  worth  filling  well.  T» 
lill  it  well  a  good  man  must  be  secured,  and  a  good  educational  worker  is  sought  for  to» 
much  to  be  secured  for  a  meagre  salaiy,  or  to  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  a  con- 
stant anxiety  concerning  his  compensation.  A  county  board  should  not  be  given  the 
power  to  fix  the  salary  of  a  good  superintendent  so  low,  that  after  election  he  caanot 
afford  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  salary  of  a  poor  su- 
perintendent higher  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  retain  the  services  of  the  good 
one.  Each  county  superintendent  should  be  required  to  give  annuaby  a  full  report  of 
his  school  work,  together  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  interests  of  the 
county.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  policy  to  encumber  the  work  of  a  good  superintendeut 
with  two  examiners  in  granting  certificates.  If  it  is  ever  necessary  to  give  this  assist- 
ance to  a  poor  superintendent,  it  might  be  done  by  the  county  board  at  their   discretion. 

The  State  school  fund  should  not  be  distributed  to  those  townships  and  parts  of 
townships  that  shall  not  have  maintained  schools  according  to  law. 

To  encourage  attendance  at  school,  one-half  of  the  township  funds  dis^ 
tributed  by  trustees  to  districts  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  attend- 
ance, as  certified  in  the  schedules,  and  not  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  respective  townships. 

It  would  accomplish  the  result  sought,  and  also  permit  the  formation  of  a  township 
district,  if  the  la-t  part  of  section  35  should  read  as  follows  : 

Upon  petition  of  fifty  voters,  of  any  civil  town  or  Congressional  school  township,  or, 
if  there  are  not  one  hundred  voters  in  the  town  or  township,  then  on  petition  of  one  half 
of  the  voters  of  said  town  or  township,  filed  with  the  town  clerk  or  township  treasurer 
at  least  fifteen  days  preceding  a  regular  election  of  town  officers  or  township  trustees,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  clerk  or  treasurer  to  notify  the  voters  of  the  town  or  township 
that  an  election  ■' For'^  or  "  Against^'  the  formation  of  a  town  or  township  district  will 
be  held  at  the  next  ensuing  election  of  town  officers  or  of  township  trustees,,  and  the  bal- 
lots to  such  effect  shall  he  received  and  canvassed  at  such  election;  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  votes  at  such  election  shall  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  such  a  town  or  towuship  dis- 
trict, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  or  township,  to  organize  said  town 
or  township  district,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  embracing  primary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  high-school  di-partments.  For  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses,  support- 
ing the  schools,  and  other  necssary  expenses,  the  town  or  tovuship  shall  be  regarded  at 
a  school  district,  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  power  and  discharge  the  du'ies  of  diret- 
iors  of  such  a,  district  in  all  respects.  The  trustees  of  the  town  (district)  shall  be  of  the 
same  number,  shall  be  elected  for  the  same  terms,  and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  at 
the  Iru.'slees  of  the  loivnship  district.  The  first  election  of  town  trustees  may  be  held  on 
any  Tuesday  upon  call  of  the  toivn  clerk  by  giving  ten  days  notice.  Other  electiont  «/ 
town  trustees  shall  be  on  same  days  as  elections  of  other  town  officers. 

The  bill  should  not  require  a  six  monihs  school  to  be  taught  in  a  district  before  it  is 
entitled  to  receive  its  part  of  the  town-hip  and  State  funds,  and  then  restrict  the  said 
distiict  by  saying  that  it  shall  be  authorized  to  levy  a  lax  annually  upon  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  di-trict,  not  exce-ding  in  the  aggregate,  including  existing  indebted- 
ness, five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  district,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  last  assessment  fur  the  Slate  and  county  taxes.  As  many  districts 
are  already  indelited  to  the  amount,  or  nearly  the  amount  of  five  per  centum 
•of  the  assessed  value  of  their  taxable  property,  this  law  would  close  very  many  schools 
of  our  State  until  their  indebtedness  can  wholly,  or  in  part,  be  paid.  It  would  be  weU 
to  omit  the  word  month  in  the  bill,  and  require  directors  to  keep   schools    in   operation 
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for  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  of  five  days  each,  making  the  week  of  five  days  the    u 
of  calculation. 

Directors  should  not  be  allowed  to  expel  pupils  for  disobedience,  but  only  for  in- 
corrigibly bad  conduct. 

Graduating  from  a  county  normal  school  should  not  entitle  a  person  to  a  first  grade 
<;ertificate.  If  the  school  gives  him  the  qualifications  he  can  easily  obtain  one,  and  if 
it  does  not,  he  ought  not  to  receive  it. 

If  a  teacher  holds  a  legal  certificate  before  employment,  the  law  should  not  be  that 
hejshall  forfeit  his  wages  as  teacher  because  he  may  have  failed  to  show  it  to  the  direc- 
tors, unless  he  shall  have  been  requested  by  them  so  to  do,  and  failed  to  comply  with 
their  request. 

No  good  township  treasurer  should  be  limited  to  a  term  of  office  of  three  consecu- 
tive years. 

Trustees  should  have  the  power  to  fix,  at  any  time,  the  salary  of  their  treasurer. 

The  State  Auditor  should  distribute  the  State  school  funds  among  persons  under 
twenty-one,  instead  of  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Directors  should  be  required  to  have  all  tuition  moneys  paid  to  township  treasurers. 

The  county  normal  school  act  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  bill. 

The  section  relating  to  election  and  powers  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  was 
published,  as  recommended,  in  your  October  journal. 

I  repeat  that  the  old  law  with  its  imperfections  is  a  very  good  one,  better,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  Senate  bill  No.  37,  as  published.  The  educators  of  the  State  should 
not  urge  changes  in  the  school  law  at  present,  except  such  as  are  necessaiy  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  but  if  others  are  inclined  to  give  us  a  substi- 
tute for  the  law  we  have,  we  should  look  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  and  strive  to 
secure   as  good  legislation  upon  them  as  possible.  E.  L.  Wells. 

Current  Notes  — Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist,  died  on  the 
22nd  of  Oct.,  aged  79. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup,  now  in  Europe,  writes  from  Vienna  :  "Our  exellent  represent- 
ative here,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  have  given  me  every 
facility  for  examining  the  educational  system  which  is  already  accomplishing  so  much  for 
Austria.  In  mechanical  drawing  and  all  art  culture  their  schools  are  far  superior  t* 
ours.  The  polytechnic  school  is  a  model,  and  the  university  is  the  largest  in  Europe, 
having  one  hundred  and  fifiy  professors  and  lecturers,  and  2,500  students,  besides  over 
e,000  occasional  hearers." 

General  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  collected  from  all  available  sources  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  colleges  and  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  is  466,  of  which  306  are  colleges,  66  Roman  Catholic  schools,  68  colleges 
for  women,  and  29  high  schools  or  institutes  for  men. 

Four  New  England  Colleges  are  now  open  to  women.  Bates,  I-ewiston,  Maine  ; 
Colby,  Waterville,  Maine  ;  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont;  and  Wesleyan 
University,  Middietown,  Connecticut. 

Vassar  College  had  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenses,  for  the  year  ending  June 
«2,  1870,  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Gov.  Alcorn  has  secured  210,000  acres  of  land  scrip  for  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Mississippi. 

Angelo  Ames,  of  Albany;  has  donated  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  New  England 
Female  Medical  College. 

A  Female  Scninary  to  be  patterned  after  that  at  Mount  Holyoke,  is  in  progress  of 
erection  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  $600,000,  the  estimated,  cost  having  been  donated  for  the 
purpose. 

E.  W.  Houghton,  Esq.,  has  given  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  t» 
establish  a  museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy — a  collection  which  he  says  shall  have  no 
superior  in  the  United  States. 

A  liberal  friend  has  provided  a  fund  of  $10,000,  as  a  graduates'  aid  fund  for  the 
technical  school  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  annual  interest  to  be  divided  among  six  or 
seven  of  the  first  scholars  in  the  graduating  class. 
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Indiflnapolis,  Ind. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Bloomington,  Iil 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Decatur,  III 

JanesTiUe,  Wis 

Aurora,  I  1  

West  and  South    ) 
Rockiord,  III  ,       )  ■" 

Alton.  Ill 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Danville,  III 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa... 

Gojihen,  Ind 

Charleston,  111 

LaSaile.  Ill 

Macomb,  III 

Marshal Itown,  Iowa.. 

Geneseo,  III...'. 

Dlx"n,  111 

Clinton,  111 

Shelliyviiie,  111 

Princeton,  III 

Edinburg,   Ind 

Rushville,  III 

Winterset,  Iowa 

Urbana,  III 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Normal,  III  

Chester,  III 

Henrv.  Ill 

Effingham,  111 

Lexinnton,  111 

Belvidere,  III., 

Shawneetown,  III 

Batavia  III  

North  Dixon,  III 

Yates  City,  111 , 

Maroa,  111 

Oreston,  III 
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1781 
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158-9  147-6 
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135  12.5-7 
96  89 


92-8  i 
91 

93-1 
93     I 


124 

37 
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John  Hancock. 

2,611  A.  C.  Shortridgc. 

'I'hos.  Hardie,  Seo'y. 

S.  M.  Etter. 

1,021  Wm.  H.  Wiley. 
668  E.  A.  Eastman. 

W.  D.  Parker. 

523  W.  B.  Powell. 
.,.    f  J.  H.  Blodgett. 
*''°  to.  F.  Barbour. 
374  E.  A.  Haight. 
237  L.  M.    Hastings. 
342  G,  G.  Shedd. 
297  Jas.  E.  Harlan. 
249  D.  D.  Luke. 

M.  Moor«,  A.  M- 

201  W.  D.  Hall. 
285  M.  Andrews. 
328  Chas.  Rolnnson. 
184  S.  W.  Maltbie. 
156  E.  C.  Smith. 

S.  M.  Heslet. 

137  .Jephtha  Hobbs. 
251  C.  P.  Snow. 
2i'l  D.  H.  Pennewill. 
211  J.  Coyner. 

Henry  C.  Cox. 

68  J.  W.  Hays. 
156  E.  H.  Staley. 
194  Aaron  Gove 
85  C.  L.  Howard. 

J.  G.  McClung- 

83  Owen  Scott. 
64  D.  J.  Poor. 
126  H.  J.  Sherrill. 

Jas.  M.  Carter. 

O.  S.  Snow. 

36  John  V.  Thomas. 
109  A    C.  Bloomer. 
34  Ed.  Philbrook. 
.39  P   R.  Walker 


Note — Some  of  the  reports  Lave  not  reached  us,  hence  the  blanks  appear  oppo.iiio  ■«  'fw 
Barnes. 

A  resident  of  Wisconsin,  named  Sage,  has  given  ;j25o,ooo  for  a  college  for  women 
in  Ithica,  and  promised  $100,000  more  on  certain  conditions,  one  being  that  attendance 
at  morning  prayers  in  the  chapel  shall  be  compulsory. 

Brown  University  has  just  received  the  largest  Holtz  electrical  machine  in  the 
world.  It  produces  electricity  by  induction  instead  of  friction — h.is  a  thirty  inch  plate, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  a  fifteen  inch  spark  ;  while  the  largest  friction  machine  can 
produce  but  a  three  inch  spark  under  the  same  circumtances  as  this  will  one  of  twelve 
inches. 

Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Ft.  Sumter,  is  dead.  Bryant,  the  poet,  is  seventy- 
seven  years  old ;  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  business ;  in  other  words,  he  sticks  to 
his  post 

Ili  iNOis. — The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Dixon, 
Dec.  26ih,  27th,  and  28th.  The  programme  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  announced  in 
Nov.  Schoolmaster.  Mr  E.  A.  Gaslman  writes  us  that  his  name  was  used  without 
his  consent,  and  that,  owing  to  other  duties,  he  cannot  prepare  the  paper.  The  railroads 
have  generally  extended  the  usual  courtesy;  a  few  have  not  been  heard  from  as  we   go 
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te  press.     Of  course  everybody  will  go  to  Dixon  and  have  a  social  chat  with  everybody 
else.     The  programme  is  assurance  of  first-rate  exercises. 

Bloomington, — Everything  in  our  quiet  city  moves  so  smoothly  that  news  for  the 
Schoolmaster  is  scarce.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  fairly  interested  in  their  years' 
work  ;  vacation  frolics  are  forgotten,  and  the  student  face  and  thought  are  fairly  donned. 
One  of  the  items  worthy  of  communication  the  present  month,  is  the  highly  successful 
labors  of  Prof  Von  Lowenfells,  in  the  introduction  of  German  into  our  public  schools, 
"All  quiet  on  the  Potomac"  might  very  appropriately  have  been  our  title  dress,  to  tell 
in  one  short  line,  that  all  our  earnest  work  is  pleasant  and  undemonstrative,     s    E    R. 

Schuyler  County. — J.  M.  Coyner  writes  from  Ru>hville,  "School  matters  all  working 
smoothly — nine  assistants,  ten  colored  children — no  difference  in  treatment.  New  school 
house  occupied  in  part  Jan.  2nd." 

Bureau  County  is  trying  the  experiment  of  two  day  institutes,  held  once  a  quarter 
in  each  of  four  districts,  into  which  the  county  is  divided.  Mr.  Ethridge.  Co.  Supt  of 
Schools,  is  working  hard  to  introduce  regular  grades  into  the  common  schools,  and  has 
published  a  course  of  study  for  six  grades,  the  probable  maximum  of  any  district  school, 

Logan  County. — A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Lincoln  from  Oct.  l6lh  to  20th 
inclusive.  104  teachers  out  of  the  130  now  at  work  in  the  county  were  present.  Most 
©f  the  instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal.  Prof.  Hamill,  of  Bloomington, 
and  Prof  Boltwood,  of  Princeton.  Dr.  Edwards  gave  an  evening  lecture.  Superin- 
tendent Regan  says  of  the  results  of  the  Institute  :  "I  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  teachers 
will  do  better  work  in  the  future  "  The  SchooLMASIER  received  a  fine  accession  to  his 
subscription  list  at  this  Institute.  Supt.  Regan  is  earnestly  and  successfully  at  work  among 
the  schools  of  his  county.  Supt  Wilkinson  is  pushing  at  the  ht-ad  of  the  schools  in 
Lincoln.  They  have  one  of  the  finest  school  hi;uses  in  the  State,  in  this  flourishing  little 
«ity  ;  but  we  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  school  board  had  they  given  their 
teachers  more  than  one  day  and  a  half  to  attend  the  Institute.  R.  H.  FROsr  and  wife 
are  teaching  at  Atlanta. 

McHenry  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  an  Institute  at  Woodstock,  be- 
ginning Oct.  30th.  About  70  teachers  were  present ;  there  was  a  good  degree  of  interest  ; 
and  the  meetings  were  visited,  day  and  evening,  by  many  who  were  not  members. 
Prof  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  was  present  three  days.  Superintendent  Southworth 
reports  progress  in  the  county.  A.  VV.  Young  is  teaching  at  Woodstock,  in  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  State.  Dr.  C.  C.  Millkr  is  teaching  at  Marengo.  The  wages  of 
teachers  in  McHenry  county  are  shamefully  low.  The  Schoolmaster  has  agreed  to 
visit  a  good  many  in  this  county,  another  year. 

Jackson  County. — The  County  Institute  met  at  Murphysboro',  Nov.  6th,  and  re- 
■Twined  in  session  five  days.  About  sixty  teachers  were  present,  or  more  than  one  half 
of  the  teachers  in  the  county.  Instruction  was  given  by  J  T.  Moulton,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan.'^S.  llarwood.J.  M  Boulby,  G.  D.  Yokom,  Theodore  Jnmes  and  R.  J.  Young.  Dr. 
John  Ford,  the  efficient  County  Superintendent,  was  President. 


ILLINOIS  NORMA  L. 


WRIGIITONIAN  SOCIETY,  1      wiitnr-^      /        PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY, 

S.  W.  Paisley.        /     •«""""'•'■     \  N.  IS.  Rkbd. 

The  order  requiring  the  societies  to  use  nothing  hut  safety  lamps  obliged  the 
Wrighlonians  to  puicha-~e  an  entire  set  for  stands  ami  chandeliers.  This  investment 
cost  the  society  nearly  sixty  dollars.  Although  the  outlay  at  the  present  is  considerable, 
yet  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  commends  itself  to  all.  The  exercises  in  the  Wrightoniaii 
hall,  on  the  evening  of  Oct  21.  were  of  a  hii^h  order.  Before  the  society  w.is  called  to 
order,  the  seats  were  all  filled  and  the  crowd  begin  to  occupy  such  positions  as  afft)rded 
them  standing  room  The  oration  by  Mr.  Stuart,  was  a  fair  effort.  An  oration  by  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  g  )od  initiative,  lie  had  prepared  his  exercise  with  some  care  before 
attempting  to  give  it  to  the  society  The  society  paper  by  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Roberts 
was  in  some  respects  as  good  as  we  ever  heard,  on  such  occasions  ;  not  for  the  brillaint 
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fielections  or  witty  sayings  it  contained,  but  for  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  these"  selec- 
iions  to  the  occisioii.  "  The  Qaiker  Meeting"  was  well  described.  "Why  I  came  to 
Njrinal,"  no  doubt  found  an  answer  in  more  hearts  than  one.  A  quartette  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening;.  The  declamation  by  Mr.  Denninsj  was  well  deliT- 
ered.  The  dialogue  by  the  little  folks  was  excellent  in  itself,  and  added  variety  to  the 
.entertainment.  The  lecture  by  Dr.  Sewall,  entitled,  "Varieties,"  may  be  highly  com- 
snin  led,  by  saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  lectures  to  which  we  have  listened  during 
the  terra.  The  vocal  duett,  by  Miss  McGinnis  and  Miss  Garman,  was  pleasant.  "Gone 
off  with  a  handsomer  man,"  was  read  in  that  characteristic  manner  of  Miss  Peter,  which 
is  always  imppressive  and  commendable.  Many  thanks  for  such  an  appropriate  close. 
Oct.  28th. — Ai^  oration,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  subject,  "Ten  Decades,"  was  more  deserr- 
jng  than  tho  usually  delivered  by  new  students.  Miss  Norris,  of  the  new  class, 
read  an  essay.  The  vocal  solo,  by  Miss  Alice  Ford,  was  pleasing;  the  words  were  not 
anumbled,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  be  at  such  times.  The  irregalar  order  of  business  was 
promptly  attended  to.  We  are  glad  that  the  portraits  of  Wrightonia's  former  presidents, 
are  to  be  exhumed  from  the  dust  of  the  closets  and  hung  on  the  wall.  Who  will  say 
fthat  these  faces  have  not  something  like  inspiration  for  younger  members  of  the  society. 
The  oration  by  Mr.  Neikirk,  entitled,  "Progress."  was  praiseworthy.  A  declamation 
i)y  Norman  Reed,  "Diver,"  was  delivered  well ;  all  enjoyed  it.  Mr.  Hays'  essay 
.evinced  originality,  thought,  and  practical  views.  The  lecture  by  Dr.  Vasey  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  ;  not  noisy  but  deep  It  indicated  research  of  more  than  ordinary 
extent  The  plain  facts  are  interesting,  when  well  stated.  The  evening  of  Nov.  4th  was 
a  pleasant  one  to  all  Wrightonians  and  others  who  chanced  to  be  in  their  hail. 
The  exercises  comprised  readings,  essays,  recitations,  orations  and  ipusic.  The 
paper  by  Mr.  Wallace  evinced  careful  preparation.  The  society  was  relieved  from  the 
regular  order  of  proceedings  to  listen  to  five-minute  speeches.  Messrs.  Cook,  Paisley, 
Hays  and  Reed  spoke.  Mr.  Hays  not  being  able  to  speak,  without  some  preparation,  asked 
ihe  society  to  listen  to  a  poem  which  was  doubtless  familiar  to  some  of  those  present, 
^Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers."  Norman  Reed  was  now  called  for,  and  not  feel- 
ing disposed  to  speak  extempore,  he  recited  a  parody  on  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  which 
brought  down  the  house.  Mr.  Reed  was  loudly  cheered  for  the  ingenious  method  of 
-closing  the  five-mivule  speeches.  Prof.  Cook  read  two  poems  from  Bret  Harte,  also  se- 
lections from  Snow-bound.  The  reader's  pleasant  voice,  if  there  had  been  no  other  ex- 
4;ellences,  would  have  rendered  the  exercise  a  very  agreeable  one.  The  vocal  solo  by 
Miss  Ida  Cook  exhibited  musical  skill.  The  recitation  by  Miss  Flemming,  entitled  the 
"Polish  Boy,"  was  given  with  much  enthusiasm.  All  were  delighted  with  the  vocal 
.duett  by  Mioses  Hawley  and  Mosher.  The  oration  by  Mr.  Rayburn  was  very  fair.  The 
■speaker  had  given  his  subject  careful  thought.  The  society  exercises  of  the  Wriglitonians 
Ni)v.  I  ith.  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  meeting  of  the  month.  The  vocal 
duett  by  Misses  Rawlings  and  Jones,  was  appreciated.  The  duett,  by  Misses  Brown'and 
Clute.  was  a  very  pleasant  exercise.  Perhaps  the  drama  by  the  Grammar-school  boys  ex- 
cited more  attention  than  any  other  exercise  of  the  evening.  The  society  paper,  by  Misses 
Ward  and  Kendall,  was  fair,  and  "pleasant  words"  was  read  in  a  pleasant  way  by  the 
pleasant  young  lady.  Mr.  Roberts'  essay  was  noticeible  for  the  writer's  originality. 
The  debate  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hunter,  Best  and  Meath,  was  creditable  to  the  young 
imen.      The  first  speech  on  the  affirmative  had  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

Philadelphian  Hall,  Oct.  21. — The  exercises  off"ered  this  evening  merited  the  larg^e 
audience  that  attended.  After  instrumental  mu^ic  by  Miss  Camp,  the  society  was  enter- 
laiiied  by  contest  exercises  consisting  of  the  f  )llowing  :  An  oration,  "The  Corruptions  of 
our  Republic,"  by  Mr.  Stoutemyer;  an  orntion,  "The  Scholar's  Hope,"  by  Mr  E. 
Smith.  Miss  Clara  Gaston  read  an  essay,  subject  :  "Life's  experience  ought  to  soften 
anl  svvecten  men's  dis])ositions ;"  this  was  followed  by  an  essay  by  Miss  L.  Ray.  whose 
iheme  was  "The  co-existence  of  Good  and  Evil  "  The  essays  were  worthy  pro  luctions. 
Th.;  society  was  highly  favored  with  a  song  by  Miss  Whipp.  The  debate,  "Should  the 
5-20  Bonds  be  paid  in  Greenbacks,"  was  one  of  the  most  closely  contested  literary  com- 
.bais  that  ever  occurred  on  the  Philadelphinn  rostrum.  The  question  was  supported  by 
J^essrs.  Richey  and  Guy,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Johnston.  The  leaders  of 
the   debate   distinguished  themselves  by  the  clearness  of  their  arguments,   and   by   their 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  greenbacks.- 
Oct.  25.  The  Philadelphian  exercises  were  initiated  by  orphean  strains  from  the  harps- 
of  Hovey  and  Templeton,  with  a  guitar  accompaniment  l>y  Mr.  Rulison.  Miss  Pound 
read  'Over  the  hill  to  the  Pocrhouse."  The  reader  exhibited  considerable  talent,  and 
deserves  much  piaise  for  her  exercise.  Mr.  Pinkley  gave  an  oration  showing  the  gen- 
eral character  of  office-seekers.  Miss  Hickey  read  an  essay.  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  of  the' 
Easiness  College  of  Bryant  and  Chase,  of  Chicago,  gave  the  society  some  good  advice. 
Mr.  Chase  was  formerly  President  of  this  society  and  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  Philadelphians.  Gentlemen,  Smith  and  Reed,  and  Misses  Pennell,  Osborn- 
and  Town,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  coming  contest. 
Prof.  Mctcalf  lectured  on  his  travels  in  Europe.  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  Prof, 
kindly  gave  this  lecture  as  a  substitute  for  a  debate  on  the  granting  of  public  lands  to- 
railroad  corporations.  The  Wrightonians  tendered  this  question  for  the  contest,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  aff.  Messrs.  Blount  and  Hulenger,  the  neg.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Brand,- 
although  weeks  had  been  spent  in  careful  preparation,  consented  to  withdraw  the  debate. 
Nov.  4.  The  hall  was  tilled.  Sociality  and  gayety  characterized  all  who  had  come  out- 
to  enjoy  one  of  those  weekly  entertainments  that  constitute  the  pleasant  part  of  Normal 
life.  Miss  Foss  read  an  essay.  Miss  Kellogg  entertained  the  society  with  an  essay  on- 
the  subject  of  "Leaves."  The  society  was  favored  with  a  duett  by  Misses  Stroud  and 
Brown|^  the  music  was  of  a  superior  quality,  and  a  rich  treat  to  all  lovers  of  music. - 
The  prominent  exercises  of  the  evening  was  a  debate  on  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  Iw 
this  debate  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  "heathen  Chinee"  were  clearly  set  forth.  A. 
duett  by  Misses  Mosher  and  Hawley  was  pronounced  very  excellent.  Nov.  11.  The 
rich  carpet  of  the  Philadelphians  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  hundreds  of  feet.  The  hall 
was  thronged  with  the  elite  of  Normal  and  Bloomington.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hartwell 
delivered  creditable  orations.  Miss  Flo.  Pennell  read  a  poem,  entitled  "The  rescue  of 
Chicago."  A  tableau  played  by  Miss  Hammond  and  Messrs.  Brand  and  Livingston, 
had  a  striking  effect.  Two  interesting  tableaux  followed  the  recess;  the  first  represent- 
ed a  "Gipsies  Camp,"  the  second,'  "Circumstantial  Evidence."  In  the  latter  the  dye- 
from  the  young  man's  moustache  had  left  a  suspicious  mark  on  the  lady's  face.  Pro- 
fessors Hewelt,  Edwards,  and  others  read  a  selection  from  Shakespeare.  The  Phil, 
society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  No  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce' 
members  to  pay  their  dues,  yet  more  than  8j  have  paid.  More  than  $30  have  been  paid 
out  this  term,  and  there  is  n  jW  in  the  treasury  nearly  $100.00.  The  exercises  have 
been  of  a  high  character, — nearly  all  original  work.  The  Pres.  has  not  been  compelled 
to  fill  up  his  programme  with  a  single  declamation  this  term.  Programmes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  have  already  been  filled  out.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  3,  the  Baptists- 
gavoa  festival  in  their  new  church.  It  was  a  grand  success;  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to- 
neariy  J500.  A  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  disposal  of  a  fine  chromo,- 
"Frankenstein,"  valued  at  ;f;20;  this  was  to  be  voted  to  the  Phiadelphiin  or  Wrightonian 
society,— votes  10  cents  each.  The  result  was  155  to  244  in  favor  of  Philadelphian  dimes- 
and  enthusiasm.  The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  by  the  Philadelphians  for' 
the  annual  contest  held  (Ui  the  loth  of  December  :  debaters.  Messrs.  James  Ilovey  and 
Geo.  Blount;  editress.  Miss  Clara  Gaston,  assisted  by  Miss  A.  Carr;  orator,  Mr.  Frank 
Richey.  The  Wrightunians  have  for  the  debates.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lamb;, 
orator,  Mr.  Kimbruugh  ;  editress,  Miss  Franklin,  assisted  by  Miss  Monroe.  MissDryer,- 
formcrly  of  N -rinal,  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  of  Chicago ;  as  she  lost  nearly  every- 
thing she  possessed,  a  subscription  was  taken  for  her  assistance.  Miss  Frances  E.  Sha- 
ver, who  was  teaching  in  Chicago,  was  "burned  out."  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase  lost  consider- 
able, his  safe  and  its  contents  burning  up.  Asa  Peck,  Al.  Overman,  L  Coffeen,  J.  Burry,- 
and  several  other  Normalites,  lost  their  situations  for  a  time  after  the  fire,  but  we  under- 
stand that  most  of  them  are  again  in  their  foimer  situations.  Ed.  Plummer,  class  '71,. 
has  gone  west.  Miss  Onie  Rawlings,  class  '71,  is  teaching  at  Centralia.  Hattie  E. 
Kern,  class  '71,  is  teaching  in  Bloomington.  Emma  G.  .Strain,  class  '71,  is  also  teach- 
ing in  Bloomington.  Geo,  Patton  is  teaching  at  Secor.  Amos  Dillon  gave  up  his  school 
in  Menard  county,  on  account  of  sickness.  Clark  Gill  is  clerk  at  the  Oriihans'  Ilome^ 
Chas.  James,  who  is  teaching  near  LeRoy,  has  left  the  "stalum  quo"  and  entered  into- 
the  "vincuhim  matrimotni."  The  Faculty  have  decided  that  lo  o'clock  is  late  enough 
to  be  0M<  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings. 
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The  New  American  Series  of  Readers,  by  Epes  Sargent  and  AmASA  May.  Phil- 
adelphia: E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  five  bonks  just  issued  by  the  above  named  house.  They  are 
quite  moderate  in  size,  the  largest  containing  only  312  pp.  We  have  examined  the  whole 
series  with  a  good  degree  of  care,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
please  us  much.  The  senior  editor  has  long  been  known  as  a  gentleman  of  scholarly 
taste.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  readers,  published  in  Boston  some  twenty  years 
ago  ;   we  always  thought  that  series  a  very  excellent  one. 

We  wdl  briefly  indirate  the  principal  things  that  we  observe  in  this  new  series  to 
commend  or  to  criiicise.  To  make  the  adverse  stitements  first  :  We  do  not  approve  im 
full  of  the  system  ti  phonic  analys-s.  We  think  ihe  distinction — so  important — be- 
tween a  sound  and  the  letter  or  letters  representing  it,  is  very  frequently  lost  sight  of; 
and,  generally,  the  letter  is  given  before  the  attention  is  called  to  the  sound  of  it  We 
think  this  is  "putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,"  decidedly.  The  following  short  ex- 
tracts will  illustrate  what  we  are  criticising.  "For  instance,  the  A  in  far  is  elementary." 
^'A  consonant  is  an  element  of  speech  formed  by  a  complete  or  partial  closing  of  the 
vocal  tube."  We  do  not  believe  that  the  sound  of  a  in  far  is  that  of  "long  a  modified 
by  7* ;"  it  seems  to  us  the  sound  of  short  a  lengthened.  How  "long  0  is  also  modified 
by  r,  as  in  bore,"  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Does  the  letter  represent  a 
sound  at  all  different  in  the  words  bore  and  go? 

We  agree  fully  with  this  statement,  which  occurs  in  sub-tance  more  than  once; 
"ordinary  punctuation  is  no  guide  for  oratorical  pausing."  But  we  leave  the  editors 
to  reconcile  the  statement  above  with  statements  like  these  :  "The  comma  is  the  mark  of 
the  shortest  pause  in  reading  " — "The  semicolon  denotes  a  pause  a  little  longer  than  a 
comma."  We  believe  we  shall  never  make  good  readers,  by  teaching  them  that  "punc- 
tuation marks  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in  reading  "  It  is  time  that  this  prolific 
source  of  error  were  rrmoved  from  all  our  school  readers. 

It  seems  foolish  to  present  such  reading  lessons  as  the  following,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  all  words  of  more  than  two  letters:  "Is  she  in  ?  She  is  in.  I  am  oa 
and  she  is  in."  &c. 

But  we  have  found  in  these  readers  much  more  to  commend  than  to  condemn. 
The  cheapness  of  the  series  is  greatly  in  its  favor;  the  five  books  co^t  at  retail  only 
|S2  50  !  The  pages  are  pleasant  to  the  eye;  and  the  print  is  beautifully  clear.  The 
authors'  directions  to  teachers  are  almost  invariably  excellent.  Their  suggestions  for 
object  lessons,  in  the  smaller  books,  are  good  and  very  u-^eful. 

Tlie  pictures  in  the  entire  series,— for  the  highest  book  is  quite  richly  illustrated, — 
merit  our  warmest  commendation.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  that  they  are  beautifvl,  in- 
struclive,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  must  interest  the  learner.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
representations  of  the  sea,  and  ol  thing-;  pertaining  to  it.  We  think  this  will  be  of 
special  value  to  children  whose  homes  are  on  the  prairies,  far  from  the  sea.  We  have 
pot  noticed  a  poor  picture  in  any  of  the  books.  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  we 
heartily  ci)mmend  the  character  of  the  selections ;  they  seem  to  us  to  be  well  adapted  to 
their  main  purp  )se,  that  of  teaching  to  read,  while  their  moral  and  literary  tone  is  always 
.excellent.  In  the  largest  book,  there  is  no  small  ainount  of  new  literature, — and  that 
which  is  good  ;— yet  we  rejoice  to  see  the  old  standard  pieces  whose  acquaintance  we 
^rstmulein  th-  School  Reader.  Here  are  -'Gray's  Elegy,"  "Lochiel's  Warning," 
"Bernardo  del  Carpio,"  "Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  "Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mt. 
Blanc,"  "Collins'  O  le  to  the  Passions,"  and  many  more.  They  wear  the  faces  of  old 
friends;  and  we  are  glad  the  youth  of  another  generation  are  not  to  miss  them,  for  the 
effusions  of  Bret  Harte  or  J"hn  Hay. 

The  "EKplanitory  In  lex"  is  e<cellent ;  but  six  pages  is  too  little  for  the  purpose. 

We  wish  the  New  American  Series  abundant  success.  H. 

A  MnnuaL  of  Arithmetic,  ^c,  by  George  A.  Walton  and  Electa  N.  L  Wal- 
ton.    Boston  :   Brevvek  &  TlLESTON. 

This  little  book  is  a  key  to  Walton's  Illustrative.  Practical  Arithmetic,  but  com- 
bines, with  the  answers  to  problems  in  that  book,  a  great  variety  of  dictation  exercises, 
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together  with  many  valuable  discussions  and  practical  suggestions  to  teachers.  Most  of 
the  authors'  work  we  heartily  commend ;  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  the  bonk,  and 
most  of  it  is  really  valuable.  We  specially  comir.end  the  suggestions  on  the  combina- 
tions of  simple  numbers,  pp.  l6  and  17.  We  like  the  method  of  naming  periods  of 
figures  indicated  on  p.  52  ;  we  have  practiced  this  method  for  years,  but  have  never  be- 
fore seen  it  in  any  book.  We  like  the  explanation  of  subtraction  from  the  left  hand,  p. 
53.  The  statements  about  the  standard  of  wi  ight  and  measure,  p.  88,  are  very  import- 
ant. The  explanation  of  the  system  of  go ^'ern mental  surveys,  pp.  96  and  97,  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  west,  Where  all  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  should  be  made 
familiar  with  it.  We  agree  in  rejecting  the  common  method  of  finding  tlie  difference  in 
time  between  two  given  dates,  p.  124.  We  like  the  method  of  making  the  lackingterm 
in  a  proportion  fall  in  any  place,  p.  148.  We  commend  the  contractions  in  multiplica- 
tion, pp.  162,  163,  &c.  We  agree  in  disapproving  the  explanation  of  cube  ro. 't,  by 
means  of  blocks;  we  commend  the  frequent  and  excellent  reviews,  and  the  dictation 
exercises. 

We  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  reasoning  on  p.  12,  by  which  one  is  not  considered 
a  number;  and  the  authors  themselves  are  obliged  to  resort  to  an  awkward  statement  on 
p.  39,  in  consequence  of  that  reasoning.  We  heirtily  agree  with  all  thit  is  said  on  pp. 
12  and  13,  about  the  evils  of  confounding _^ywre  and  number  ;  but,  alas  for  consistency, 
when,  on  p.  22,  the  teacher  is  told  to  add  any  digit  to  any  number  ;  and  on  p.  56,  we 
are  told  about  the  sum  of  the  digits.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  reasoning  on  p.  35,  by 
which  the  two  cases  of  division  are  merged  in  one.  We  should  like  to  see  the  multi- 
plication and  division  by  powers  of  10,  on  p.  76,  referred  directly  to  the  laws  of  the  de- 
cimal system  of  notation  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  too  much  reference  in  decimal  fractions, 
to  common  fractions.  Is  not  the  difference  between  compound  and  simple  numbers  as 
stated  on  p.  90,  the  onhj  difference  between  them  ? 

We  hope,  however,  that  this  b  jok  may  go  into  the  hands  of  every  rea'der  of  the 
Schoolmaster,  for  there  is  food  for  thought  in  it. 


^mmoBwrnhB^ 


The  Galaxy,  for  December,  reached  us  Nov.  13th.  There  are  several  papers 
in  the  current  number  of  this  enterprising  magazine  that  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion. John  S.  C.  Abbott's  "Adventures  of  the  Countess  de  Berri,  mother  of  the 
French  Count  de  Chambord,"  will  interest  all  students  of  history.  Mr.  William  R. 
Hooper's  account  of  "Black  Frid.iy,"  proposes  to  give  much  of  the  inside  history  of  that 
nefarious  scheme  of  certain  New  York  gold  gamblers,  that  gave  rise  to  the  di-^asters  of 
that  dark  day.  He  places  the  blame  of  these  transactions  primarily  upon  Jay  G.>uld; 
and,  if  the  facts  are  a-^  he  states  them,  he  fully  exp'ains  all  the  connection  that  President 
Grant  had  with  the  affair.  Prof  T.  B.  Maury's  '-Weather  Prognostics,  by  the  People," 
is  worth  the  study  of  every  one  interested  in  metenrolgy.  Yet  his  style  is  neither  simple 
nor  clear.  Ex- Secretary  Welles  publishes  his  second  paper  on  "Admiral  Farragut  in 
New  Orleans."  The  "Scientific  Miscellany"  treats  of  a  variety  of  interesting  topics,  and 
the  book  reviews  are  very  full  and  entertaining.  Any  teacher  who  is  alive  to  current 
and  historical  topics  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the  December  Galnxy 

Scribners  Monthly,  for  December,  reached  us  scarcely  later  than  its  cotemporary. 
It  contains  an  instructive  paper  on  Japan,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  also  illustrated;  and  an 
account  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  G.  P  Putnam's  sketch,  "London  Revisited,"  is 
a  suggestive  paper;  while  Mr.  Wm.  C.  <  onant's  "Right  not  to  vote,"  deals  some  heavy 
blows  at  the  theories  of  female  suffragists.  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  this 
paper  without  concluding  that  this  is  a  question  that  seriously  concerns  every  meml)er  of 
society  The  editor  discourses  of  the  "Topics  of  the  Times,"  with  his  usual  good  sense. 
A  funny  page  of  etchings  on  "Thanksgiving  in  the  Country,"  concludes  the  number, 
George  McDonald's  capital  story  is  continued,  and  some  of  the  lighter  articles  are  very 
readable  and  entertaining. 
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Harper^s  Weekly  is  by  no  means  "suppressed."  The  issue  for  Nov.  i8th  attacks 
the  "Ring"  by  word  and  caricature  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  "Rogue's  March"  is 
excrutiatingly  funny. 

The  Maine  Teacher. — This  excellent  journal  comes  to  us  regularly  from  "away 
down  east."  The  Editorial  Board  bears  at  its  head  the  name  of  our  old-time  friend,  A. 
P.  Stone,  now  of  the  Portland  High-School.  The  number  for  October  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  new  agricultural  college,  just  established  at  Orono. 

The  Minnesota  Teacher,  published  at  St.  Paul,  and  edited  by  VV.  W.  Payne,  North- 
field,  is  a  well  prepared  and /mW  journal  of  education.  The  teachers  and  educational 
public  of  Minn,  have  one  of  the  best  school  magazines  in  the  country  ;  every  one  should 
ke  a  subscriber. 


TTae  price  at  which  we  put  the  Schoolmaster  is  exceptionally  low ;  it  is  design- 
edly 50  ;  and  our  premiums  are  very  liberal.  These  facts  oblige  us  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  rule  of  payment  in  advance.  Many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  number ;  we 
earnestly  invite  all  these  friends  to  renew  their  subscriptions  immediately,  that  we  may 
send  them  the  January  number.  We  have  been  receiving  new  names  of  late  at  a  rate 
■which  both  surprises  and  gratifies  us. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Report  cards,  for  the  use  of  schools.  Our  card  is  the 
only  one  which  we  have  seen  that  contains  all  the  necessary  elements,  and  yet  is  on  one 
piece  of  card  board  the  size  of  a  common  letter  envelope.  One  card  serves  the  pupil 
one  year;  monthly  reports  are  made  and  signed  by  the  parent.  These  reports  were 
originally  prepared  for  our  private  use,  but  so  many  calls  have  reached  us  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  supply  teachers.  We  will  send  sample  for  stamp.  The  name 
©f  the  school  or  town  will  be  printed,  and  teacher's  name,  if  ordered.  Price  one  dollar 
and  half,  a  hundred.     Address  Chicago  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Illinois. 

The  Manhattan  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  although  sufferers  in  the  Chicago  fire, — their 
entire  agency  being  burned — have  been  among  the  first  to  re-establish  their  western 
business.  This  first  class  superior  machine  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  agent,  T.  C. 
Estee,  3S6  Wabash  Avenue.  All  information  desired  will  be  sent  on  application,  with 
samples  of  work,  &c.      The  prices  are  as  low  as  any  other  good  machine. 

Among  the  sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire  was  Wilder,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
blackboard  slating.  Jn  less  than  a  wc'ik  Mr.  Wilder  was  re-e.staljjished  in  new  qu  irters, 
ready  as  ever  to  fill  orders  and  put  up  boards.  No  work  of  Mr  Wilder's,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  All  school  men  cm  rely  upon  first-rate 
blackboards  if  Mr.  Wilder  fills  (he  order.     See  advertisement. 

Teachers  wishing  copies  of  our  census  tables  for  school  use,  should  order  at  once. 
The  form  will  remain  standing  till  Dec.  15.  These  tables  are  of  inestimable  value. 
The  pages  of  the  November  and  December  Schoolmaster  containmg  the  tables,  are 
primed  in  convenient  form  for  ti.e  use  of  each  pupil,  and  ,\  ill  hi  sent  by  mail  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  a  convenient,  concise  and  complete  monthly  report  for  school  use,  none  equals 
that  published  by  the  Schoolmaster..     Send  for  sample,  and  read  the  advertisment. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisements  in  ihis  number.  W  :  have  none 
froTi  inferior  firms.  E/erythinJj  stated  can  be  depended  upon,  and  all  promises  will  be 
fully  redeemed.  No  publication  in  the  United  States  cxn  boast  of  so  complete  ^  list  of 
first-class  houses,  as  can  the  Schoolmaster's  advertising  pages. 
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ITS  CLAIMS  AND  ITS  WORK. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  OF  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS,  AT  ROCKFORD,  JULY  6th,  1871, 

BY    J.    B.    ROBERTS, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


PulDlislied.    by    oi-der    of  the    Society. 


In  his  last  report  (for  1870),  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  informs 
us  that  there  are  108  High  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  or,  about  one  for  each 
county.  The  number  of  Graded  Schools  is  reported  to  be  G41, — 81  less  for  the  year 
1870  than  for  1869.  But  as  no  separate  enumeration  of  High  Schools  has  been 
made  in  the  earlier  reports,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  most,  if  not  all,  those  schools 
which  are  now  classed  as  high  schools  have  lieretofore  bi^eu  counted  as  separate 
graded  schools,  so  that  the  falling-off  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  are  further 
informed  that  among  these  higJi  sdiools  there  is  "a  wide  diflerence  in  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  courses  of  study,  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  and  their  general  excellence.  The  common  cliaract^ristic  of 
them  all,  however,  is  that  they  are  specially  designed  to  afford  instruction  in  more 
advanced  branches  of  learning  than  those  prescribed  in  the  general  school-law." 

It  is  evident  that  our  earlier  law-makers  did  not  contemplate  superior  education 
at  public  expense,  and  nearly  all  schools  of  a  high  grade,  to  the  present  daj',  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  are  creatures  of  special  legislation.  That  free  common 
schools  should  grow  up  into  free  high  schools  is,  however,  only  natural  and  logic- 
al ;  and  indeed,  once  having  admitted  the  principle  of  state  education,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  state  should  stop,  short  of  affording  at  some  place  and  in 
some  way  the  means  of  whatever  intellectual  culture  any  of  its  population  may 
seek. 

Is  education  a  public,  or  a  private  interest  ?  If  private,  what  has  the  state  to  do 
with  it  in  any  way  ?  If  public  at  any  stage  of  its  development,  at  what  particular 
point  does  it  become  suddenly  and  wholly  a  matter  of  merely  individual  concern  ? 
Is  the  common  school  one  thing  and  the  school  for  superior  education  another, 
different  in  its  nature  and  objects;  or,  are  they  component  parts  of  one  grand  sys- 
tem? Upon  the  true  answer  to  these  questions  must  depend  the  very  existence  of 
the  high  school  as  one  of  the  stejis  in  our  educational  ladder. 

There  is  probably  in  every  community  a  party  —  small,  it  may  be,  compara- 
tively, in  numbers,  but  influential  in  affairs  —  which  regards  all  superior  schools  as 
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extra-public  interests.  There  are  places  in  which  the  hostility  of  this  party  to  the 
public  high  school  is  really  formidable,  and  threatens  the  existence  of  institutions 
of  this  kind  which  are  already  established.  The  intelligence  and  even  the  public 
spirit  of  many  who  belong  to  this  party  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  may  not 
bring  a  railing  accusation  against  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  charge  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  penurious  spirit  of  tax-payers  nor  to  rival  interests  in  private  institu- 
tions ;  though,  without  doubt,  much  of  it  springs  from  these  sources. 

Decorous  modesty  forbids  us  to  say  "  Surely,  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  was 
born  with  us " ;  and  yet,  the  oldest  English  high  school  in  the  United  States  is 
younger  than  some  of  us,  while  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  our  number  runs 
far  back  of  the  birth  of  the  first  high  school  in  Illinois  or  the  West.  Yet  a  full 
century  ago  New  England  was  dotted  all  over  with  academies  and  classical  schools 
of  high  grade  and  wide-reaching  influence.  To  an  old  New-Englander  the  names 
of  Dummer,  Exeter,  Andover,  Leicester,  Munson  and  Williston  Academies  are 
full  of  sacred  and  venerable  associations.  He  will  hardly  believe  that  any  thing 
modern  can  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  land  quite  so  efliectually  as  that  sys- 
tem which  served  New  England  so  long  and  so  well. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  history  of  these  venerable  institutions,  though 
they  originated  in  private  munificence,  is  to  be  found  a  full  recognition  of  the 
principle  upon  which  rests  all  provision  for  superior  education  at  public  expense. 
In  the  year  1797  the  academies  of  Massachusetts  were  virtually  incorporated  into 
her  system  of  public  schools ;  and  not  only  did  existing  academies  receive  endow- 
ments of  lands  from  the  state,  but  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
new  institutions  by  state  aid  in  those  parts  where  none  were  as  yet  in  existence. 
The  policy  was  that  every  neighborhood  of  "  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants  " 
should  have  one  superior  school,  endowed  partly  by  individual,  partly  by  local  and 
partly  by  state  contributions.  The  credit  of  giving  shape  and  efi'ect  to  this  policy 
belongs  to  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  author  in  Congress  of  the  famous  '  Ordinance 
of  1787 '.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  these  schools  owe  their  con- 
tinuance, if  not  their  first  existence,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  strong  point,  however,  which  the  opponents  of  the  high  school  make  is  that 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  is  reached  by  its  influence.  In  a  nar- 
row sense,  this  is  quite  true.  In  the  most  favored  communities  the  average  school- 
life  of  an  American  youth  is  less  than  six  years, —  Ifttle  more  than  half  long 
enough  for  the  most  elementary  studies.  Where  circumstances  are  most  favorable, 
moreover,  we  find  in  the  high  school  only  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
school  attendance  of  a  given  town  or  city.  Boston  and  Chicago  may  illustrate 
the  extremes.  Boston  has  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  her  school  attendance  in 
the  high  schools ;  Chicago  about  l^-  per  cent.  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  reach  a 
maximum  of  5  per  cent. ;  but  the  difierence  is,  probably,  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade  than  those  of  the 
larger  cities. 

If  we  multiply  these  percentages  by  2i,  we  shall  have  in  per  cent,  about  the  true 
ratio  of  the  number  actually  in  high  schools  to  that  which  should  be  in  them,  upon 
the  theory  that  it  is  desirable  or  possible  for  all  the  children  who  are  in  the  public 
schools  to  complete  the  entire  course.    Assuming  this  basis  of  calculation  to  be 
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true,  although  it  leaves  out  some  elements  which  would  much  reduce  the  figures, 
we  find  that  Boston  with  her  system  for  superior  education  reaches  only  one  in 
ten  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed ;  Chicago  reaches  less  than  one  in  twenty. 

Carefully-collected  statistics  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  in  some  smaller  cities, 
show  that  the  largest  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  is  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  nine,  after  which  age  the  falling-off  continues  from  year  to 
year  in  a  rapidly-increasing  ratio.  The  average  age  of  pupils  in  public  schools, 
including  high  schools,  is  about  10  years.  In  Cincinnati  it  is  9  years  and  5  months ; 
in  St.  Louis  it  is  10  years ;  in  my  own  town  and  Aurora  it  is  about  10  years  and  1 
month. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  John  Hancock,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools,  is  led  to  say,  "  It  would  seem  that  there  is  but  a  limited  demand  for  higher 
education,  or  the  schools  are  not  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity." "If",  says  he,  "there  be  any  thing  more  in  the  design  of  an  education  by 
the  state  than  to  give  the "  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  the  elementary 
branches,  if  its  design  be  to  form  the  character  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  to  give 
them  information,  then  must  this  purpose  be  in  a  great  measure  defeated  if  it  have 
not  more  time  in  which  to  mould  and  build  up  this  character.  The  large  sums 
paid  for  public  education  must,  under  the  present  order  of  things,  ever  fail  to  yield 
their  best  fruits." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intent  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  they 
certainly  have  been  quoted  with  effect  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
high  school  as  a  costly  and  unpractical  ornament  upon  our  educational  edifice. 

There  is  still  another  point  made  by  the  opponents  of  public  high  schools.  They 
say  that  free  education  is  simply  a  measure  for  public  safety.  "All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  end,"  say  they,  "  is  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  should  know  enough  of  business  forms  and  reckoning  to  secure  them 
against  the  danger  of  being  cheated  in  making  change.  Higher  mathematics,  lan- 
guages and  natural  science  are  not  needed  to  make  men  orderly  citizens :  those 
who  seek  higher  attainments  do  so  in  pursuance  of  individual  tastes  and  ambition. 
Why  should  the  state  furnish  one  of  its  members  with  intellectual  capital,  rather 
than  another  with  banking  capital  ? " 

These,  then,  are  the  two  articles  in  the  indictment  against  public  high  schools. 
Reversing  the  previous  order  of  statement, — 1st,  The  state  is  not  interested,  and 
therefore  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  higher  education  of  individuals ;  and, 
2d,  All  attempts  to  promote  higher  education  on  the  part  of  the  state  have  thus 
far  resulted  only  in  the  benefit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

A  complete  consideration  of  the  first  article  will  include  most  of  what  need  be 
said  in  reply  to  the  second. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  throw  out  of  the  consideration  the  relative  rights  of 
the  many  and  the  few.  It  may  sound  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  doubtless  a  true  princi- 
ple of  statesmanship,  that  government  has  no  more  right  to  concern  itself  with 
majorities,  however  large,  than  with  minorities,  however  small.  Any  theory  of 
state  education  which  takes  into  consideration  the  special  advantage  of  individu- 
als, of  classes,  of  parties,  or  majorities,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  an  educational  system  based  upon  such  a  theory  must,  in  time,  come  to 
the  ground  with  it. 
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Governments  are  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  it  is  true,  most  governments  now  in  existence  are  failures. 
In  many  things,  they  either  fall  short  of  duty  or  they  overreach  it.  The  public  is 
cheated  of  some  great  advantage  which  might  be  secured  to  it,  or  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  lend  themselves,  either  corruptly 
or  ignorantly,  to  the  schemes  of  individuals  and  corporations.  In  the  name  of 
sound  policy,  let  us  insist  that  all  our  governments,  whether  local,  state,  or  na- 
tional, shall  confine  themselves  strictly  to  their  legitimate  functions. 

We  must  place,  then,  the  claims  of  education  at  public  expense  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  organized  society.  If  at  least  a  rudimentary  education  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent civilized  society  from  relapsing  into  barbarism,  then  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  most  imperative  of  all  natural  laws,  justifies  society  in  educating.  If  the 
well-being  of  organized  society  demands  that  there  shall  be  men  and  women  of 
widerjnformation  and  higher  culture  than  is  attainable  by  the  masses,  if  there  are 
things  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  all  which  can  only  be  done  by  persons  of  su- 
perior training,  then  is  society  justified  in  affording  even  to  a  select  few  the  means 
of  preparing  for  their  peculiar  work :  not,  indeed,  an  arbitrarily-selected  few,  but 
a  few  chosen  by  the  higher  and  more  subtile  law  of  '  natural  selection '. 

That  the  affairs  of  society  can  not  be  thoroughly  and  well  administered  in  all 
departments  without  more  knowledge  and  discipline  than  is  afforded  by  common 
schools  of  the  lower  grades  must  be  admitted  by  all.  Nor,  in  making  this  admiss- 
ion, need  we  forget  the  illustrious  succession  of  '  self-made  men ',  whose  brilliant 
and  useful  public  careers  have  so  often  served  to  point  a  tirade  against  schools  of 
all  degrees.  Every  one  knows  these  cases  to  be  purely  exceptional,  and  practically 
recognizes  such  to  be  the  fact.  What  father,  with  ambitious  notions  for  his  son, 
attempts  to  develop  his  budding  genius  and  fit  him  for  presidential  honors  by  lim- 
iting his  opportunities  to  an  old  copy  of  Euclid  perused  by  the  light  of  a  pine- 
knot?  Who  would  expect  to  make  his  son  an  eminent  linguist  by  binding  him 
out  as  a  blacksmith's  apprentice,  or  to  fit  him  for  a  senatorial  career  by  confining  him 
untU  majority  to  a  cobbler's  bench  ?  And  yet,  the  history  of  some  of  our  self- 
made  men  might  afford  precedents  for  even  such  folly. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  that  society  needs  leaders  as  much  as  an  army 
does,  that  these  leaders  must  be  educated  men  and  women,  and  that  good  schools 
are  the  best  means  for  educating  them. 

Every  virtuous  man  of  high  culture  is  a  common  blessing  to  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member ;  and  the  higher  the  order  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  the  more 
wide-reaching  is  his  beneficent  influence.  In  a  good  and  eminent  citizen  a  state 
has  a  greater  treasure  than  in  capitol  buildings,  railroads,  or  river  improvements. 
Have  we  not  reason  to  rejoice  and  take  pride  as  a  nation  that  such  a  man  as  Agas- 
siz  has  found  a  home  with  us  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  chosen  work? 
Our  government  has  never  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  pensioning  such  men,  nor  of 
offering  them  special  inducements  to  become  American  citizens ;  but  who  is  there 
who  does  not  feel  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  not  only  done  a  legit- 
imate thing,  but  has  done  itself  great  honor,  in  recently  appropriating  $50,000  for 
the  use  of  this  eminent  naturalist  in  the  enlargement  of  his  Museum  ? 

Fortunately,  there  are  institutions  in  our  land  which  are  not  slow  to  recognize 
ability  when  once  it  is  developed,  and  to  give  it  a  sphere  of  activity.    It  is  not 
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likely  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  Bat  there  will  be  great  loes  if  our  Americui  jooth. 
in  dtT,  town,  and  country,  find  no  opportnnitT  to  derelop  the  inteDectoal  power 
there  is  in  them. 

For  what  piupose,  the  question  recurs,  are  goreniments  institated  among  men  * 
Are  they  merely  to  punish  and  repress  outbreaking  wrong?  If  so,  no  gorera- 
ment  has  a  right,  either  in  its  genera]  or  municipal  capacitj,  to  meddle  with  edu- 
cation. Xor  has  it  a  right  to  carry  the  mails,  or  to  incorporate  institutions  and 
companies,  to  own  and  sell  land,  to  encourage  manu&ctnres  and  agiicnltoreL  In 
fact,  philosophers  of  the  Herbert-Spencer  school  take  this  limited  yiew  of  the 
functions  of  a  state.  Xo  nation,  howeTcr,  has  as  yet  been  conrerted  to  soch  m  doc- 
trine. The  government  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  organized  society,  and  the  most 
fitting  and  convenient  instrument  for  doing  those  things  which  are  a  oommon  in- 
terest —  those  things  without  which  dvilization  must  decline  and  society  £dl  in 
pieces.    This  is  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  nation  to  whidi  we  bekmg. 

What,  then,  is  the  very  foremost  conservative  element  in  cirilization  *  It  is  the 
education  of  the  people ;  and  not  alone  the  rudimentary  edncation  of  the  m^aarti^ 
but  the  higher  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  social,  political  and  reiigioiis 
leaders.  The  logical  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  this :  But  two  cmisistent  oooiaes 
lie  open  to  the  state.  It  must  either  let  edocatkm  wkme  entirely,  or  it  most  at  least 
fuUy  supplement  the  means  which  private  liberality  has  furnished  for  the  ray 
highest  culture  which  any  seek  and  have  the  capacity  to  receive. 

Says  Everett,  '•  I  will  thank  any  person,  who  can  do  so,  to  show  why  it  is  expe- 
dient and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provisi<Mi  for  teaditng  Uie  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similu'  pioTisii»  to 
aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  iHUHJies  of 
science  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  literature.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together. 
.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great  public  grounds,  on 
moral  and  political  foundationsL" 

Michigan  has  already  come  up  to  this  grand  idea,  ai^  in  this  re^>ect  she  is  m 
advance  of  her  sister  states  of  the  West.  Her  otnunon  schools,  her  high  sdioob, 
and  her  noble  university,  the  pride  of  the  whole  West,  are  parts  erf"  <Mie  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  free  education,  felly  realizing  the  ideal  of  ^uxley,  who  says  that 
■  no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  the  name  of  national,  unless  it  creates  a 
great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university.'' 

With  regard  to  what  high  schools  have  actually  done  and  how  &r  they  are  meet- 
ing the  popular  wants,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  draw  any  general  OHKduacHis.  The 
oldest  public  high  school  in  the  United  States,  if  we  except  the  Boston  I^tin  S<jioq1, 
is  but  fifty  years  old.  TTntil  1S37,  when  the  Philadelphia  Hi^  SdKxd  was  ofgan- 
ized,  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  Boston  had  no  permanent  high  school  to  which  giris  were  admit- 
ted until  1S58.  The  high  school  of  Chicago,  which  1  take  to  be  about  as  <M  as 
any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  only  dates  back  to  1S56l* 

The  system  of  free  schools  for  superior  education  is  yet  in  its  in£uicy.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  a  majority  of  the  school-children  never  reach 
the  high  school :  but  the  number  who  do  so  is  continually  increaang,  as  the  lower 
grades  are  better  taught  and  as  population  beaxnes  more  stable.    A  majority  of 

*The  St.  Louis  High  Scbool  was  fonnded  in  196S. 
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those  who  enter  do  not  graduate  —  perhaps  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  them, —  and 
indeed  about  one  half  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  And  yet,  small  as  these 
ratios  appear,  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  not  less  than 
5000  youth  are  annually  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  would  have  no  opportunity  to  do  so  except  for  our 
free  high  schools.  This,  then,  is  no  small  addition  to  the  sum-total  of  popular  in- 
telligence. Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  intellectual  activity.  The  influence 
of  these  5000  pupils  is  felt  by  all  the  other  members  of  as  many  families,  and 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  science  and  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
become  topics  of  conversation  around  many  an  evening  lamp  and  in  many  a  social 
circle.  Take  away  from  the  intelligence  of  this  nation  all  that  has  been  added  to 
it  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  public  high  schools,  and  you  will  lower  by  many 
degrees  the  standard  of  civilization  and  culture  to  which  we  have  attained. 

But  all  this  may  be  conceded,  and  yet  the  objection  be  urged  that  high-school 
work  belongs  more  appropriately  to  academies  and  endowed  schools.  Well,  and 
what  is  a  public  school  but  a  school  which  is  endowed  by  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
community  where  it  is  situated  ?  Let  the  public,  by  all  means,  accept  whatever 
the  liberality  of  wealthy  individuals  may  induce  them  to  give :  it  will  make  the 
burden  lighter  for  the  rest,  but  will  not  relieve  them  from  an  ounce  of  responsi- 
bility. The  schools  must  be  had :  civilization  requires  them.  What  private  indi- 
viduals fail  to  do  for  society,  society  must  do  for  itself 

Has  any  one  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  grand 
system  of  public  instruction?  The  running  expenses  of  the  public  schools  of 
New-York  City  are  equal  to  the  interest  on  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  108  high 
schools  of  Illinois  represent  an  unproductive  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  at  a 
low  estimate ;  while  endowment  funds  of  about  five  millions  would  be  required  to 
make  them  what  all  such  schools  should  be  —  free. 

The  most  hopeful  advocate  for  endowed  academies  and  classical  schools,  I  be- 
lieve, has  not  had  the  assurance  to  propose  more  than  about  one  for  each  congress- 
ional district ;  while  there  is  already  a  high  school  for  each  county,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  one  for  each  township  of  500  or  more  families.  The  great  ob- 
struction which  prevents  children  from  being  sent  abroad  for  their  schooling  is  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  parents  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  board,  or  reluc- 
tance to  have  their  children  away  from  parental  influence  during  the  most  critical 
of  the  formative  periods  of  their  character.  It  is  a  thing  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  children  should  have  home  training  until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when 
they  may  be  trusted  to  go  abroad  tolhe  college,  which  demands  a  larger  area  for 
suflScient  patronage. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education,  we  have  pressing  need  to  raise  high  the  stand- 
ard of  free  schools  in  the  communities  where  we  live.  Times  are  hard,  taxes  are 
burdensome,  and  in  every  community  are  found  men  of  narrow  minds  who  are 
not  without  influence,  and  who  some  times  even  manage  to  get  themselves  elected 
on  boards  of  education.  They  have  but  one  idea  which  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 
policy,  and  that  is  to  reduce  expenses.  They  do  not  see  why  children  in  these 
times  should  have  better  opportunities  than  they  themselves  had  forty  years  ago. 
Men  trained  up  in  the  old  wayside  log  school-house  have  got  on  pretty  well  in  lif&, 
and  have  become  rich  and  respectable.    If  any  body  wants  any  thing  better  for 
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his  son,  let  him  send  him  where  it  is  to  be  had  by  paying  for  it.  In  many  cases 
our  first  and  most  urgent  work  is  to  combat  this  sentiment.  There  are,  nloreover, 
many  places  still  without  high  schools  which  ought  to  have  them,  and  there  a 
public  opinion  is  to  be  created  which  shall  demand  them.  "We  are  to  educate  the 
people  as  well  as  their  children. 

Our  position  is  a  strong  one,  and  need  not  be  supported,  or  rather  weakened, 
by  fallacious  arguments.  The  great  principles,  then,  which  we  are  to  hold  forth 
are.  First,  That  a  certain  amount  of  rudimentary  education  is  necessary  for  the 
simplest  and  most  ordinary  duties  of  life;  that  this  education  is  to  be  offered  freely 
to  all,  and  that  all  practicable  and  reasonable  means  are  to  be  used  to  induce  all 
to  receive  it. 

Secondly,  That  beyond  this,  the  circumstances,  necessities  and  responsibilities  of 
all  not  being  alike,  there  being  multiform  duties  devolving  upon  the  members  of 
society,  all  do  not  need  precisely  the  same  kind  or  amount  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture ;  that  the  duties  requiring  higher  culture  can  be  performed  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  individuals  than  are  required  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  so  that  no  great 
public  interests  are  brought  into  jeopardy  by  the  comparatively  limited  education 
of  the  masses. 

Thirdly,  That  general  intelligence  is  not  best  promoted  by  giving  superior  edu- 
cation to  select  classes  —  as,  for  example,  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  it, —  but  to  the  best  minds  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  thus  ren- 
dering it  possible  for  those  in  the  humblest  to  reach  the  highest  position,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  purifying  process  in  society  by  a  constant  interchange  of  ascending  and 
descending  currents. 

It  -would  be  instructive  to  know  how  many  of  the  teachers  of  our  land  were 
trained  in  high  schools.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  that  a  mere  common-school 
graduate  is  not  fit  to  teach  a  common  school.  There  is  a  constantly-increasing  de- 
mand for  well-trained  teachers.  Normal  schools  are  doing  something  toward 
meeting  this  demand,  but  our  high  schools  must  bear  off  the  palm  for  the  numbers 
they  supply,  if  not  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation.  Indeed,  many  of 
our  high  schools  have  normal  departments  connected  with  them,  and  the  number 
of  such  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

During  the  first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School  furnished  448  teachers  for  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  226  teachers 
for  other  places,  making  714  in  all.  During  the  past  year,  32  out  of  53  teachers  in 
Peoria  were  graduates  of  her  high  school.  These  instances  are  given  merely  be- 
cause the  statistics  happen  to  be  at  hand,  not  that  they  are  known  to  be  especially 
extraordinary. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  indirect 
influence  exerted  by  a  good  high  school  upon  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  system 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  an  influence  which  affords  a  healthy  intellectual  stim- 
ulus to  many  a  boy  and  girl  who  may  never  succeed  in  getting  within  its  walls. 
It  works  better  than  a  compulsory  law  in  securing  good  and  continued  attendance. 
Remove  the  high  school  from  a  town  which  has  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  intellectual  tone  of  the  place  begins  to  lower.  The  class  of 
pupils  who  used  to  drop  out  of  the  first  grade  now  go  from  the  second  or  third, 
and  the  whole  school  sinks  both  in  reputation  and  in  power  for  good.    The  effect 
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of  a  good  high  school  upon  the  reputation  of  a  town  is  generally  recognized  by 
business  men,  and  this  has  led  to  some  architectural  extravagances,  which  are  in 
to  small  degree  accountable  for  a  slight  reaction  in  public  sentiment.  Great  dis- 
cretion is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education,  lest  this  reaction  in  some 
places  result  disastrously. 

Having  considered  the  claims  of  the  high  school  to  be  an  integral  part  of  pur 
national  system  of  public  instruction,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  organization  and  management. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  and  compact  population  is  necessary :  the  larger  the 
better.  A  population  of  some  500  families  who  live  within  easy  accessible  distance 
from  some  eligible  centre  is,  perhaps,  as  small  a  population  as  can  easily  support  a 
first-rate  school  of  high  grade.  An  intelligent,  well-to-do  community  of  this  size 
will  furnish,  on  an  average,  about  50  scholars  for  the  higher  classes.  For  such  a 
school  no  palace  is  needed,  only  a  separate  room  in  the  main  public-school  build- 
ing, with  a  recitation-room  or  two  adjoining ;  some  apparatus,  a  few  minerals,  and 
a  well-selected  library  of  reference-books.  Two  or  three  teachers,  if  well  qualified 
and  efficient,  will  constitute  a  sufficient  corps  of  instructors.  The  great  majority 
of  high  schools  in  this  state  are  about  of  this'class,  and  must  be  for  many  years  to 
come. 

High-school  teachers  should  be  persons  of  liberal  education ;  if  possible,  gradu- 
ates of  higher  institutions.  The  management  of  such  a  school  has  been  committed 
to  women  alone,  who  have  done  the  work  thoroughly  and  well.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  better,  when  practicable,  to  have  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

The  grammar  school  or  schools  of  a  place  are  expected  to  furnish  pupils  for  the 
high  school.  The  terms  of  admission  and  mode  of  selection  vary  somewhat,  as 
we  should  expect,  in  different  localities.  The  common  method  is  to  admit  those 
who  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  written  examination,  which  is  made  more  or  less  severe, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  judgment  of  the  examiners.  It  may  be 
made  so  severe  as  to  exclude  all  except  the  most  brilliant  pupils,  or  it  may  be  so 
relaxed  as  to  admit  the  most  stupid.  In  the  one  case  wrong  is  done  to  individuals ; 
in  the  other,  the  whole  school  suffers  from  a  dead  weight  of  incapacity  with  which 
it  is  loaded  down.  What,  then,  should  be  the  standard  of  admission,  and  what  the 
criterion  by  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  tried  ? 

The  ordeal  of  examination  should  certainly  not  be  abolished,  but  it  should  be 
only  one  of  the  elements.  The  record  of  the  pupil's  success  for  the  previous  year 
or  two  should  also  be  an  element  of  no  less  weight.  The  effect  of  the  first  mode 
of  selecting  pupils  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  grammar  schools  take  the  antici- 
pated turn  of  the  examination.  So  many  pupils  leave  school  at  this  period  that 
the  work  of  the  first  grade  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself.  The 
judgment  of  a  teacher,  as  to  what  his  pupils  had  better  be  taught,  should  not  be 
warped  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  toward  his  fellow  teachers,  whose  pupils  are  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  his  own  in  a  factitious  examination. 

On  this  point,  Sup't  Philbrick,  in  a  recent  report,  saj^s,  "  Pupils  in  the  grammar 
schools  ought  to  be  taught  without  reference  to  high  schools.  They  should  be 
taught  what  is  best  worth  knowing,  up  to  a  given  age,  and  then  they  should,  if 
they  desire  it,  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  higher  grade  of  instruction." 

The  requirements  for  admission  can  not  be  every  where  the  same.     Chicago,  as 
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I 
is  well  known,  is  obliged,  in  self-defense  against  numbers,  to  make  admission  to 
the  high  school  difficult.  The  sifting  process  begins  far  down  in  the  district  school, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  exclusive  at  each  successive  repetition.  The  darwin- 
ian theory  of  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest '  finds  here  a  most  striking  exemplification. 
None  but  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most  industrious  can  hope  to  reach  the  high 
school.  Chicago  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  school  of  so  high  a  character,  as 
respects  scholarship,  that  but  few  of  our  western  colleges  are  able  to  compete  with 
it.  Any  person  familiar  with  western  institutions  is  well  aware  that  the  sharp, 
quick  and  direct  work  of  the  Chicago  High-School  class-room  can  not  be  done 
with  the  material  of  which  most  of  tlie  students  of  our  rural  colleges  are  com- 
posed,—  at  least,  not  until  after  the  discipline  of  years.  Not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  high  schools  in  this  state  can  afford  to  make  themselves  as  exclusive 
as  that  of  Chicago.  The  requirements  for  admission  must  vary  somewhat  with 
the  circumstances  of  each  locality.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  they  should 
be  —  (1)  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  general  features  and  divisions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  (3)  a  ready  facility  in  the  use  of  numbers  for  all  ordinary  business  purposes. 
Habits  of  close  attention  should  have  been  formed,  and  the  perceptive  faculties 
and  memory  should  have  been  so  trained  as  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  will. 
In  the  process  of  the  development  of  these  faculties,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
pupil  has  acquired  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  of  the  facts  of  history,  especially  that  of  his  own  country. 

The  pupil  is  now  to  commence,  not  so  much  the  investigation  of  entirely  new 
fields  of  knowledge  as  the  classification  and  combination  of  the  material  which  he 
has  been  accumulating,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  new  and  more  recondite 
truths. 

By  a  somewhat  arbitrary,  though  by  no  means  a  forced  classification,  all  possi- 
ble knowledge  may  be  included  under  three  heads,  viz.,  (1)  a  knowledge  of  man; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  nature;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  fixed  relations,  or  raathematics. 

[That  I  may  not  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  knowledge  of  God,  allow  me  to 
say,  in  passing,  that  I  regard  it  as  included  in  the  first  two.  We  have  no  direct 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  when  God  wished  to  reveal  to  us  his  wisdom  and  power, 
he  did  it  in  the  works  of  Nature ;  and  when  he  would  reveal  to  us  his  loving  heart, 
he  did  it  by  sending  his  only  son  into  the  world  —  a  Man.'] 

Each  one  of  these  three  grand  subjects  for  study  should  run  throughout  the 
high-school  course  and  should  share  the  time  about  equally  with  the  others. 

Man  gives  us  language,  history,  the  arts,  and  mental  philosophy.  Nature  opens 
to  us  the  wonders  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  physical  constitution 
and  forces  of  the  globe,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  created  universe.  Mathe- 
matics treats  of  all  the  relations  of  number  and  space. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  from  presenting  a  detailed  scheme  of  studies.  This 
was  so  elaborately  done  in  the  able  papers  read  before  the  State  Association  at 
Peoria  and  Decatur,  and  afterward  published,  that  I  should  only  be  repeating  what 
you  already  have  in  your  possession.  Allow  me,  rather,  to  speak  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  and  methods  of  high-school  instruction. 

The  studies  and  methods  of  the  lower  grades  have  been  designed  to  make  the 
mind  dexterous  and  accurate  in  its  operations.    The  faculties  chiefly  cultivated 
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have  been  the  perceptions  and  memory.  The  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
predominantly  synthetical.  A  store  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  inductive  reasoning  has 
been  gathered  in.  The  pupil  is  now  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  stand-point  of  obser- 
vation, from  which  he  is  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  relation  and  dependence 
of  the  parts  which  he  has  been  studying  in  detail  while  in  the  plain  below.  In- 
vestigation of  general  principles  takes  the  place  of  mere  practice  in  operations. 
Subjects,  rather  than  text-books,  are  studied.  We  have  classifications  in  place  of 
isolated  facts.    The  judgment  now  becomes  the  leading  faculty  to  be  trained. 

No  person,  I  trust,  will  understand  me  to  mean  that  all  this  change  is  suddenly 
brought  about  as  soon  as  the  student  enters  the  high  school.  We  must  follow  the 
methods  of  nature,  and  nature  is  never  abrupt  in  the  development  of  her  plans. 
High-school  methods  will,  of  course,  commence  far  down  in  the  grades  below. 
They  only  culminate  and  become  leading  principles  in  the  high  school  itself,  so  that 
they  may  be  said  eminently  to  characterize  that  part  of  a  course  of  instruction. 

But  to  illustrate  these  general  laws  by  specific  examples.  The  pure  mathe- 
matics, as  algebra  and  geometry,  take  the  place  of  practical  arithmetic ;  criticism 
and  rhetoric  follow  grammar ;  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  the  development  of 
the  race  takes  the  place  of  mere  national  history;  the  general  constitution  of  the 
globe,  both  external  and  internal,  as  presented  in  physical  geography  and  geology, 
is  investigated  in  the  light  of  the  great  physical  laws  of  the  universe.  The  appa- 
rently arbitrary  arrangements  of  man  are  shown  to  be,  after  all,  in  a  great  measure, 
controlled  by  higher  physical  forces,  which  the  Creator  himself  set  in  operation 
'  in  the  beginning '. 

The  most  successful  student  is  no  longer  the  one  with  the  surest  memory :  he  is 
not  the  one  who  retains  the  greatest  number  of  facts,  but  he  who  can  deduce  the 
greatest  number  of  facts  from  a  few  first  principles. 

What  need  for  one  who  has  once  comprehended  the  binomial  theorem  to  cram 
the  memory  with  rules  for  extracting  roots?  What  system  of  mnemonics  will  so 
well  enable  one  to  retain  the  facts  of  meteorology,  of  winds,  ocean  currents,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  and  of  the  contours  and  elevations 
of  continents?  —  this,  and  a  judgment  accustomed  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect. 

The  student  is  now  to  be  led  on  to  independent,  self-reliant  modes  of  study.  He 
searches  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  nature.  Having  learned  in  the  primary 
school  to  discern  the  external  properties  of  objects,  he  now  begins  to  study  into 
the  secret  laws  of  their  existence  and  their  more  recondite  aflfinities  and  relation- 
ships. He  now  learns  to  classify  plants  —  not  merely  from  general  resemblances, 
but  from  an  inspection  of  parts  which  require  great  patience  and  practice  to  dis- 
cern. The  wonderful  chemistry  of  vegetable  germination  and  growth  is  unfolded 
to  his  mind. 

The  student  has  already  learned  the  parts  of  the  human  body  and  the  functions 
of  its  external  members.  He  now  learns  something  of  the  mysterious  processes 
of  the  circulation,  of  breathing,  of  digestion  and  the  philosophy  of  health. 

From  having  seen  a  few  of  the  rocks  and  metals  which  form  a  part  of  the  earth's 

crust,  he  learns  to  read  the  history  of  the  world's  growth  in  the  depositions  of  fires 

and  floods  and  in  the  successive  generations  of  living  beings  which  have  been 

buried  by  them. 

He  may  have  learned  the  names  of  a  few  planets,  and,  if  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
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his  teachers,  he  may  know  by  sight  a  few  of  the  constellations  which  gem  the  sky 
on  a  clear  night.  He  now  gains  some  idea  how  these  heavenly  bodies  are  weighed 
by  the  astronomer  as  in  a  balance,  and  how  their  distances  and  motions  are  com- 
puted. 

His  mind  is  enlarged  by  learning  somethings  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
other  nations  as  it  might  be  by  traveling  in  a  foreign  land,  and  he  acquires  more 
accuracy  both  in  the  process  and  the  expression  of  thought.  It  is  true,  he  can  not 
go  far  within  the  portals  of  all  these  galleries  of  knowledge  nor  familiarize  himself 
with  a  tithe  of  their  wonderful  contents ;  but  it  gives  the  mind  a  powerful  impulse 
to  have  the  doors  held  ajar  if  but  for  a  moment,  until  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
glories  within. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  facts ;  but  how  glorious  to  find  these  facts  transformed 
into  'windows  through  which  we  may  behold  the  infinite  beyond'!  Henceforth 
we  are  freed  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  by  which  all  half- 
civilized  peoples  are  held  in  chains  until  this  day.  How  is  our  nation  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  wiles  of  quacks,  charlatans,  and  cunning  politicians  ?  I  certainly 
do  not  know,  unless  it  is  to  be  by  training  up  in  every  community  as  many  as  pos- 
sible whose  knowledge  of  nature,  of  afiairs,  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  motives  of 
human  conduct,  shall  render  it  impossible  to  mislead  or  deceive  them  in  respect 
to  any  of  these  things.  Until  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  educate  all  up  to  this  standard;  but  it  only  takes  a  little  leaven  to  leaven  three 
measures  of  meal ;  and  there  is  on  record  more  than  one  instance  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  one  man  has  saved  a  city. 

I  think  that  we  Americans  have  some  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  degree  of  general 
intelligence  which  prevails,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States  of  this  republic,  es- 
pecially when  we  compare  ourselves  with  England.  In  an  address  delivered  in 
London  only  three  years  ago,  Huxley  makes  the  following  surprising  statements: 
"Every  one  knows  ",  says  he,  "  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  who  can  read  aloud  decently,  or  who  can  put  his  thoughts  on  paper 
in  clear  and  grammatical  (to  say  nothing  of  good  or  elegant)  language.  The 
ciphering  of  the  lower  schools  expands  into  elementary  mathematics  in  the  higher — 
into  arithmetic,  with  a  little  algebra,  and  a  little  Euclid.  But  I  doubt  if  one  boy 
in  five  hundred  has  ever  heard  the  explanation  of  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  or  knows 
his  Euclid  otherwise  than  by  rote."  Listen  to  what  this  witness  further  deposeth : 
"  Until  within  a  few  years  back,  a  boy  might  have  passed  through  any  one  of  the 
great  public  schools  [of  England]  with  the  greatest  distinction  and  credit,  and 
might  never  so  much  as  have  heard  of  modern  geography,  modern  history,  mod- 
ern literature,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  —  physical,  moral,  and  social. 
He  might  never  have  heard  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun ;  that  England  un- 
derwent a  great  revolution  in  1688 ;  that  there  once  lived  certain  notable  men 
called  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  and  Schiller ;  and  as  for 
science,  the  only  idea  the  word  would  suggest  to  his  mind  would  be  dexterity  in 
boxing." 

In  Heaven's  name,  then,  you  well  may  ask,  what  did  they  teach  in  those  great 
public  schools?  Why,  they  taught  Greek  Mythology.  To  quote  the  delicate 
sarcasm  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  they  "  pained  themselves  to  write  Latin  verses, 
jnatching  their  wooden  bits  of  phrase  together  as  children  do  dissected  maps,  and 
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measuring  the  value  of  what  they  had  done,  not  by  any  standard  of  intrinsic 
merit,  but  by  the  difficulty  of  doing  it."  Upon  the  showing  of  such  a  record, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  a  reaction  has  commenced  in  England  against  classical 
learning  which  almost  threatens  its  existence.  The  trouble  has  been  that,  failing 
to  recognize  the  equal  claims  of  the  three  great  departments  of  education,  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  one,  and  indeed  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  that. 

I  shall  complete  this  picture  by  one  more  quotation  from  Huxley,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  it  is  taken  from  an  address  delivered  in  London  seventeen  years  ago. 
"  I  am  addressing,  as  I  imagine,"  says  he,  "  an  audience  of  educated  persons ;  and 
yet  I  dare  venture  to  assert  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  my  hearers  who 
may  chance  to  have  received  a  medical  education,  there  is  not  one  who  could  tell 
me  what  is  the  meaning  and  use  of  an  act  which  he  performs  a  score  of  times 
every  minute,  and  whose  supension  would  involve  his  immediate  death  —  I  mean 
the  act  of  breathing ;  or  who  could  state  in  precise  terms  why  it  is  that  a  confined 
atmosphere  is  injurious  to  health." 

Imagine  a  popular  lecturer  addressing  such  language  to  an  American  audience 
of  '  educated  persons  \  If  allowed  to  proceed,  he  certainly  would  owe  the  favor  to 
extreme  forbearance  on  the  part  of  his  hearers. 

What  is  it  that  has  raised  the  general  intelligence  of  the  American  people  above 
the  fear  of  such  reproaches?  No  influence  has  been  more  potent  to  this  end  than 
that  of  high  schools. 

Edward  Everett  once  filled  a  visitor  with  astonishment  and  admiration  by  boast- 
ing that  the  richest  citizen  there  could  not  buy  for  his  son  a  better  education  than 
Boston  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  the  sons  of  every  humble  laborer.  There  are  now 
throughout  the  states  a  thousand  cities,  towns  and  villages  who  can  repeat  that 
boast  with  but  a  slight  discount. 

To  what  do  we  owe  improved  styles  of  architecture  for  dwellings  and  public 
buildings,  and  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  cities  and  abodes  of  men,  except  to 
the  higher  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  who  seem  just  beginning  to  learn 
something  of  the  great  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  economy  of  God  in 
pouring  out  all  around  us  in  such  abundance  the  air  of  heaven  and  the  floods 
of  his  sunlight,  and  in  sending  streams  of  pure  water  through  the  land  and  under 
it  ?  AVe  are  just  beginning,  as  a  race,  to  learn  the  uses  of  air,  sunshine,  and  water ; 
and  if  our  superior  schools  are  not  the  original  discoverers  of  these  great  under- 
lying principles  of  happiness  and  physical  well-being,  they  are  at  least  the  great 
distributors  of  them  —  i.e.,  they  bring  them  to  the  Isnowledge  of  the  people. 

Of  high-school  work  in  its  relation  to  the  college  I  need  not  speak  at  length.  I 
have  considered  the  high  school  as  having  a  work  of  its  own,  and  as  independent, 
in  a  sense,  even  of  the  common  school,  though  building  upon  it  as  a  foundation. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  consider  the  common  school  as  foundation  and 
one  story.  The  building  may  stop  here,  and  with  a  roof  may  serve  as  a  shelter 
and  an  abode ;  but  it  lacks  proportion  and  finish.  The  high  school  may  serve  as 
second  story,  and  the  college  as  Mansard  roof.  The  structure  may  stop  at  the  top 
of  either  first,  second  or  third  story,  and  still  be  a  building.  The  full-grown  man- 
sion is  best  of  all ;  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind  still  dwell  in  one-story 
houses,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  ma- 
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jority  more  than  a  one-story  education.    If,  indeed,  we  are  ever  able  to  bring  all 
out  of  the  basements  and  cellars,  it  will  be  a  time  of  great  rejoicing. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  by  this  somewhat  confused  metaphor  is, 
that  each  stage  of  education  should  be  complete  in  itself.  If  high  schools  afford 
means  of  preparation  for  college,  they  should  do  it  as  an  incidental  and  not  as  a 
main  work.  The  student  who  expects  to  take  a  college  course  wants  to  do  a  very 
different  sort  of  work  from  that  of  him  who  is  to  go  immediately  into  any  other 
kind  of  business.  The  needs  of  the  many  must  take  precedence  of  those  of  the 
few.  Whether  a  high  school  shall  fit  students  for  college  must  be  determined  in 
each  individual  case  upon  principles  of  a  wise  economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  towns  could  more  economically  send  abroad  for  preparation  those  of  their 
youth  who  display  predilections  for  a  college  course  than  provide  them  with  suit- 
able instructors  at  home. 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  probably  the  oldest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as  the 
most  favorably-situated  public  preparatory  school  in  the  country,  during  the  last 
sixty  years  has  sent  out  an  annual  average  of  only  about  thirteen  students  fitted 
for  college.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  each,  with  from  four  to  six  hundred  high- 
school  pupils,  succeeds  in  getting  off  to  college  yearly  a  squad  of  from  five  to 
seven  young  men.  The  statistics  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  West,  were  they 
accessible,  would  undoubtedly  show  but  meagre  results  in  this  direction. 

The  lesson  from  these  facts  is  this :  The  high  school  must  do  its  own  work  with- 
out reference  to  the  college,  in  a  few  favorably-situated  places  attaching  the  pre- 
paratory work  to  itself  as  an  addendum. 

There  are  some  general  principles  bearing  upon  the  arrangement,  consecutive 
order  and  relative  time  of  each  study  in  a  high-school  course,  which  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  but  which,  for  lack  of  time,  must  be  dismissed  with  a  bare 
statement. 

1st.  The  time  allotted  to  each  study  should  be  so  short  as  to  require  diligence 
and  industrious  application  on  the  part  of  the  average  student. 

2d.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  should  be  such  as  to  afford  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  constant  attendance. 

3d.  Studies  should  not  lap  over  from  one  year  to  another  or  from  one  term  to  an- 
other, unless  they  require  more  time  than  an  entire  year  or  an  entire  term. 

4th.  Studies  having  a  logical  relation  to  each  other  should  come  in  the  order  of 
their  dependence. 

5th.  So  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  principle  4th,  the  most  practical  studies 
should  come  earliest  in  the  course,  but  the  so-called  '  generous  studies '  should 
have  full  recognition  in  their  proper  place.  . 

And  yet,  we  can  not  but  recognize  all  true  culture  as  preeminently  practical. 
Whatever  makes  the  soul  grow  is  practical.  Still,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  some 
kinds  of  knowledge  are  more  immediately  related  to  the  question  of  bread  and 
butter  than  others.  Where  mere  existence  is  a  struggle,  every  other  consideration 
must  give  way  to  the  one  question  "What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed?"  But,  thanks  to  the  arts  of  modern  civilization, 
the  human  race  is  freeing  itself  more  and  more  from  the  slavery  of  gaining  a  sub- 
sistence. This  fact,  together  with  the  wonderful  —  almost  universal  —  diffusion  of 
a  cheap  literature,  creates  conditions  most  favorable  for  a  higher  culture  of  man'i 
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spiritual  uature.  We  are  in  little  danger,  it  is  true,  of  having  too  much  of  what 
Huxley  calls  '  material  civilization '  —  that  which  "  gives  us  great  ships,  railwaySi 
telegraphs,  factories,  printing-presses,"  and  all  that  "without  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  society  would  sink  into  a  mass  of  stagnant  pauperism."  We  want 
all  these,  and  the  more  the  bettter ;  but  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us,  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  race,  if  our  moral,  intellectual  and  assthetical  culture  is  to  be  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  a  material  prosperity. 

We  want,  of  course,  first,  to  make  as  many  as  possible  masters  of  the  material 
facts  of  their  existence.  In  this  land  and  with  our  own  sturdy  race,  this  is  perhaps 
not  the  most  diflacult  part  of  our  task.  "  The  Saxon,"  says  Lowell,  "  is  healthy, 
in  no  danger  of  liver-complaint,  with  a  digestive  apparatus  of  amazing  force  and 
precision.  He  is  the  best  farmer  and  best  grazier  among  men,  raises  the  biggest 
crops  and  fattest  cattle,  and  consumes  proportionate  quantities  of  both.  He  settles 
and  sticks  like  a  diluvial  deposit  on  the  warm  low-lying  levels,  physical  and 
moral." 

Such  a  character  needs  but  little  outside  impulse  in  the  direction  of  material 
things.  With  proper  moral  and  sesthetical  culture,  however,  it  constitutes  the 
material  of  a  society  both  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  virtuous.  In  short,  with 
such  material  and  such  culture,  we  may  have  a  society  containing  all  the  elements 
of  perfection.  That  the  men  and  women  who  must  be  the  influential  and  leading 
spirits  in  such  a  society  may  be  properly  fitted  for  their  responsible  positions,  we 
should  furnish,  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  land,  to  as  many  as  will 
receive  it,  that  complete  and  generous  education  which,  as  Milton  says,  "  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public  and 
private,  in  peace  and  in  war." 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  living  writer,  "  We  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready 
for  all  spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  afiairs,  gentle  among  little  children, 
self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury-box,  tenacious  at  a  town- 
meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at  a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the 
first  boat  at  a  shipwreck,  affectionate  and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  travel- 
ing party,  shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  church,  not 
going  about '  with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  being  in  the  world,'  nor  yet  for 
ever  supplicating  the  world's  special  consideration,  brave  in  action,  patient  in  suf- 
fering, believing  and  cheerful  every  where,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  manhood  that  our  age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators  —  well 
built  and  vital,  manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of 
faith." 


a  EiTM?  Wimi  or  mis 

BY 

EPES  SARGENT  and  AMaSA  MAY. 

COMPLETE  IN   FIVE  BOOKS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  "illustrated 

\V1TH  300  NEW  AXD  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS. 

Handsomely    Printed    and    Strongly    Bound. 

THE   SERIES    CONSISTS    OF 

Retail  Prices. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIRST   READER.  20  Cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SECOND  READER, 30  Cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  THIRD  READER 50  Cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FOURTH  READER, 50  Cents. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIFTH  READER _ 90  Cents. 

OTHER     APPRO  VED     SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

S.  G.  Goodricli's  (pad'y.j  Pictorial  Histories. 

Child's  Pictorial  Historv-  of  United  States.  I  Pictorial  History-  of  Rume- 
Pict'irial  History  of  the  United  States.  (  Picrorial  History  of  Greece. 

Pictorial  Hi-tory  of  England.  Pictorial  History  of  the  World, 

iictorial  History-  of  France.  I  Pictorial  Natural  History. 

Mitch.9irs  ITew  a3Dgrs.ph.i3s- 

Mitchell's  New  Fip-t  Less.ms  in  Geography  i  MitchelFs  NcwSch"!  Gexgraphv  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  New  Priraar)-  Geography.  I  Mncheirs  New  Physical  Gei^raphy. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.      |  Mitchell's  Now  Ancient  Geographv. 
Hand- Book  of  Map  Drawinsr.  1  Mitchell's  Ancient  Atl\s. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Small  Series,  in  P^rrolii-  cr  oa  Roii-^r?.  w;-.:;  Ker 7,=  ,i  Dollars  a  Set 

MITCHELL'S  in  EW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Large  Series,  on  Rollers,  w,ih  Key Ticeuhf  Dollars  a  Set 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  ACCURATE. 


Martindale's  Primary  Speller. 

Martind  ile's  Compleie  S  eller. 

Bailey's  Scholar's  Companion. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar. 

Han's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States.         Mitchells  New  Reference  Atlas. 

Coppee's  Eleme:  ts  of  Rhetoric.  1  H.ildeman's  Affixes.  New  Edition. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  |  Rt>dgers'  Mensuration. 


Coj  pee's  Academic  Sp)eaker. 
Tenney's  Ge>l'>gy. 
Stiickhardt's  Chemistry. 
Hows'  Ladie>'  Readers. 
Bingham's  1  atin  Series. 


The  most  liben«l  terms  for  introduction.    Send  for  Price  List.*  and  Circulars.    Cnrreepond- 
enee  and  v»<its  of  Teachers  and  ottiers  iniereste.l  in  -choai  literature  cordiallv  inrited 

^'^"'^'^  E.  H.  BUTLER  &,  CO., 

611  MARKET  ST.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Or,  E.  B.  OR  AY, 

Care  COBB,  ANDREWS  &  CO.,Chicaso,  III. 


MAXWELL'S 


roa  S€»o0x.s. 


These  Inks  have  now  been  tested  for  over  two  years,  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  school  use.  We  furnish  them  in  Five  and  Ten  Gallon  Cans,  at  $1.25  per  gallon, 
(no  charge  for  cans).  These  cans,  by  a  simply  arranged  ventilator,  can  be  readily  poured 
from  without  spilling. 

These  Inks  do  not  corrode  the  pen,  are  not  injured  by  freezing,  leave  no  sediment 
■in  the  ink-well,  and  do  not   become   gummy  or  thick   by  evaporation.     For  schools  that 
do  not  use  ink-wells    in  the  desks,  we    put   up  these  inks  in  two-oz.  bottles,  boxed    in  3 
•doz.,  6  doz.,  and  12  doz.  boxes,  at  ^i.oo  per  doz. 

From  numerous  testimonials  corroborating  what  we  say  above,  we 
append  the  following  : 

From  S.  M.  Etter,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 

Office  of  Board  of  Education,  Bloomington,  III.,  June  8,  1 87 1. 
Messrs.  MAXWELL,  Batchelder  &  Co.,  Gentlemen: — We  have  used   exclusively 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink  for  writing,  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.      It  can  be  particu- 
larly recommended  for  the  following  reasons  : 

I. — It  does  not  corrode  the  pen,  but  leaves  it  free  from  everything  that  tends  to 
injure  it. 

2. — It  does  not  evaporate  rapidly.  3 — It  is  free  from  all  sediment. 

4, — It  is  not  injured  by  freezing.  5. — It  flows  freely  and  evenly. 

6. — It  is  less  expensive  than  any  other  ink,  especially  as  it  is  free  from  every  ingre- 
dient that  causes  so  many  other  inks  to  thicken,  and  thereby  become  worthless  for 
school  use.  • 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  too  much  in  its  favor,  particularly 
for  school  purposes. 

Yours  Truly,  S.  M.  ETTER. 

From  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  oj  Public  Instruction. 

State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  Oct.  2,  1871.  J 
1  fully  concur  in  the  above  opinion.    I  have  used  the  Ink  and  know  it  to  possess  the  prop- 
erties enumerated  by  Mr.  Etter,  and  consider  such  an  Ink  of  great  value,  especially  for  use  ia 
our  public  schools.  NEWTON  BATEMAN. 

From  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D  ,  President  of  the  Normal  Universitu. 

State  Normal  IJniversitt,  Normal,  III,,  Oct.  2, 1867. 
Messrs.  Maxwell.  Batcrelder  &  Co.,  Gentlemen  :— I  have  tried  your  colored  Inks,  especial- 
ly the  violet     They  flow  from  the  pen  very  readily  and  smoothly.    The  violet  Ink  at  once  pra- 
senis  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  a  clear,  strong  contrast  in  color  with  the  white 
paper.    It  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  for  school  use. 
*^  ^  ^         r  Very  truly  yours,        RICHARD  EDWARDS. 

From  Aaron  Gove,  Prin.  of  Normal  Public  Schools,  and  Editor  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

Normal,  III  ,  June  8,  1871. 
Maxwell's  Ink  has   been  in  use  in  Normal  Public  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.    I  have 
never  seen  Ink  better  adapted  to  school  use.  AARON  GOVE. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

MaxT^ell,  Batch.elder  <Si  Co., 

(Proprietors  Western  Ink  Co.,) 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 
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J.  DAVIS  WILDER, 

273  WEST  RANDOLPH  STREET    FIRST  WEST  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Prnjyrii  t  >r  of 

J.  Davis  Wilder's  Lii^md  Slating,   Slated   Paper, 

AND    PORTABLE   BLACKBOARDS. 


BEST 


IN 


Quality 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN 


Price. 


Used  ozclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  ihs  State  Public  Institutions  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  principal 
Schools  and  Universities  in  the  United  States. 

We  now  make  the  best  LtQDiD  Slating  for  Blackboard  purposes  ever  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  recent  improvement  made  in  its  qualiiy  renders  it  superior  to  everything  of 
the  kind  known  to  the  public,  aud  it  is  rapidly  becoming  adopted  wherever  its  merit  is  ki  own- 
It  is  a  real  stone  surface,  and  possesses  overall  imitations  made  or  sold  the  advantage  of  never 
becoming  glossy.  It  improves  with  use,  never  cracks  or  scales  off  whether  applied  to  plastered 
wall,  wood,  iron,  tin,  paper  or  pasteboard  ;  and  common  chalk,  crayon,  or  talc  pencil  maybe 
used  on  it. 

Liquid  Slating.— Price  per  pint,  $1.25;  per  quart,  ?2..50;  per  half-gallon,  $5. 00-  per  allon 
$8.00.  A  liberal  discount  is  made  when  upwards  of  one  gallon  is  ordered  at  a  time.'  One  quari 
of  slating  will  cover  75  sq.  ft.  of  surface  with  three  coats ;  3J/^  galluns.  l,0oo  sq.  ft. 

Every  gallon  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  respect,  if  applied  faithfully  ac- 
cording to  full  and  explicit  printed  instructions,  which  accompany  everv  can  of  slatinir. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  eoniract  for  the  slating  nf  new  school  walls  and'  for  the 
renovation  of  old,  glossy  and  defaced  walls,  anywhere  on  the  American  Continent.' 

Price  for  making  blackboard  surface  6  cts,  per  square  foot,  and  find  all  material.  AU 
work  is  done  under  our  personal  supervision,  and  warranted  in  everv  respect  Time  is  alwayg 
given  to  test  our  work  before  paying  for  it     School  orders,  liearinir  iiiterest,  alwavs  acceptable 

tT.  Davis  Wilder's  Slated  Paper  is  manufac'ured  by  slating  paper!  which  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  us,  and  of  a  quality  so  heavy  that  it  may  he  used  equally  well  op  rough  phtstered 
walls,  or  over  walls  so  poor  and  crumbling  that  it  would  not  be  economy  to  slate  them  It  mar 
fee  ordered  in  strips  of  any  lengih,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  wide.  Price  SI. 00  per  square 
yard.     Mouldings,  stained  black  walnut,  sent  if  desired,  at  2  cents  per  linear  foot. 

J.  D'ivi.tfrilder'.s  Portab'e  lUarkho'irds  1  ifce  ont.<  aie  made  ot  slated  paper  mounted 
on  rollers,  furn  ished  with  rings  nnd  hooks,  so  that  they  inny  be  hung  up.  ' 

This  IS  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  portable  Bl.ickboard  made.  The  cost  Is  less  tham 
one-half  of  wo<-den  boards.  They  are  light  and  convenient  to  move,  and  may  be  hung  up  any- 
where;  and  when  you  have  done  using  them  can  be  rolled  up  and  put  away.  Price  any  size 
15  cents  per  square  foot  "  >      J  •-      3 

Brushes,  Sand  Fapi-r,  Alcohol.  Ac,  always  on  hand. 

3'o  Second-Class  Work  rfowf,  and  no  second-class  or  qnalitv  manufactured  or  sold.  AU 
■work  and  every  article  fully  warranted  in  every  respect.  Samples  b  slated  surfaces,  estimates 
etc.,  sent  free  on  application.  "'    "  ' 

Among  numerous  others,  the  following  have  given  the  most  unqualified  recoro- 
mendations : 

S  H.  White,  Prin.  Peoria  Co.  Normal  School  and  Rditor  Illinois  Teacher.  Peoria  111  ■  Don 
Manuel  R  Garcia,  Minister  Argentine  Confeiieration.  Washington.  ^  C.:.I  A.Vrit«on  Sup't'^itT 
Pub.  School.s,  Washington.  P.  C.  ;  William  R.Creery,  City  Siiji't  Public  Schools.  Baltimore  Md.- 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Lb  D..  Supt.  City  Public  Schools,  Chicago  :  Newton  Bateman,  f,L  D  State  Snp't 
Pub.  Instruction,  Springfield,  III.;  J.  M  Gregory,  Regent  Illinois  industrial  University  Cham- 
paign, 111  ;  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  ('resident  Normal  Universi->-.  Normal,  III  •  iron  Robert 
Campbell,  Territorial  Sup  I  Com.  .SciKiols,  Salt  LakeCiiv  ITt:ili  :  T  li  K.'llogc  LL  D  Principal 
Btate  Normal  School,  E  nporia,  K;uis,v..;  S.  M.  Etter.  Esq  .  Citv  Sunt.  Pub  Schools  B'oomine- 
ton,  II1.;E.  A  Gastman  Esq.,  Member  State  Board  of  Educ.it'ion  Decatur  111.-  G.  P.  Randall 
Architect,  Chicago.  ;  Aaron  Gove,  Ed.  Ohi<:ago  Schoolmaster,  Normal   111      '        '     '     *  ' 
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LIPPIXCOTf  S  PROA^OUNCmG  DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIOGRAPHY  i?ND  MYTHOLOGY 

CONl'AIMNH 

ME-MOIRS   OF   THE   EMINENT   PE&SONS  OF   ALL  AGES  AND  COUNTRIES,  AN© 

AWUUNTS    OF   THE    VARIOUS   SUBJECTS   »F  THE  NORSE.   HINDOO  AND 

CLASSiC    MYl'HOLOalES,   WITH   THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  TtfEIR 

MAMES  IN  THE  DIFFERENi  LANGUAGEi  IN  WHICH  THEY  OCCUR. 

Bi  J.  THOMAS,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.     Imperial    8vo.     Toned  Paper. 

TTtirS  1*11:11    VOLUME:     h'ine  Cloth.    $11;    Sh'-cj),    $12;    Half  Turkey,    $13  5& 

Hnlf  Cult,  $13. 
y.  B.     The  work  may  also   be  had  COMPLETE  IX  O^E   VOLUME   at  a  greatly  reduced  pritCr 

and  in  a  vnriefy  of  utijles. 


««» 


OPINIONS    OF   THK    PKESS, 

"Lippincott's  Biographical  Diciionary,  accoiding  10  the  unanimous  opinion  of  distinguished 
scholars   1-  the  best  woih.  ot  llie  H  uii  ever  publish   d  "—Fhiladrlphia  Ledger. 

"The  most  eomprelien-ive  and  valuabl.'  wor  k  of  the  Kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted  .  . 
Ad  invaluable  oiiveiUf  uce  "— ^osio/i  Euening  Traveler. 

'•It  ix  of  such  a  final  sort  01  ex -elleuce  that  it  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  Biographi<;al 
Dictionary  of  tne  fuiure." — HhUadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

"Tiie   most  valuable  contribution   to    lexicography    in    the   English    tongue." — Cincinnati 

'■iNo  other  work  of  the  kind  will  compare  with  it."— Chicago  Advance. 

"i'ne  most  saii»factory  work  of  reference  ever  issued  from  the  press  '' — Philadelphia  Evening- 

^i'lu.' work  presents  a  very  wide  range  of  treatment,  great  compactness  and  perspicuity, 
wonderful  aceu.aey,  aud  a  lypOj^raphical  execution  that  is  absolutely  perfect." — N.  Y.  Evening 

Punt. 

•There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  English  \ani;aa,%e."— Philadelphia  Press. 

"It  is  liard.y  pos.-ible  to  ovei-e-timaie  ihj  detail,  compreheii-iveness  and  eclecticism  of  Dr, 
Thomas's  labors      tils  field  111  the  world,  his  epo-h  all  pasi  tune." — Phitadeiphia  North  American. 

'•f'lie  be>-t  Biographical  Vv  uuiiarv  in  the  woVid."— Philadelphia  Age. 

"An  admirable  woik."'— iV.  }'  Independent. 

'•A  woiK  01  extraoidinarv  value  ''  —  Boston  Post. 

"Tlie  plan  is  admirable."— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

TESriMIONY   OF  Dl  iTINCUISHED  SCHOLARS. 

From  Frti)FBss.>R  Nhh  P.jrtkk. 

"I  ind  that  my  high  expectations  of  Us  e>:cellence,  founded  on  my  knowl.'dge  of  the  ad- 
mirable qualiricatious  of  it-  elitor,  are  not  disappointed.  In  the  judicious  brevity  01  its  ariicleis, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  selections  of  topics,  the  nice  exai.-tness  in  matters  of  o' tliogiai'hy 
and  pronunciation,  as  well  a-  for  its  adinuable  typograpliy,  it  promises  to  take  a  very  hign  place- 
amoBg  our  booh.s  of  reference."  ^ 

From  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

"It  is  a  work  which  I  shall  be  s;lad  to  possess,  both  on  account  of  the  fullness  of  its  matter, 
and  because  ih-  prouunciaion  of  names,  so  far  a-  it  can  be  represented  V)y  the  alphabet  of  our 
lan^'ua'-e,  is  given.     Tlie  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition   to  tlie  books   of  reference  in  our  lan- 

From  Professor  J.\mes   D.  D.*.\.\,  M.  A  ,  LL.D. 
'It  is  universal  in  fact  .is  in  name,  doing  like  justice  to  men  prominent  in   science,   liter- 
ainrt-,  religion,  general  History,  etc.     The  author  knows  how  to  put  a  large  numher  of  facts  into 
a  »ery  small  compass,  and  m  a  manner  remarkable  tor   system,  fairness,  pi ecision  and  easy 

From  S    Austin  Allibone,  LLD. 
"That  so  great  a  worli  has  lieen  produ'cii   in  the  li^iglish  language,   I  am  glad  :  that  it  is  the- 
product  of  American  skill    enterprise  and  learning.  1  sull  more  r-jmce.     With  rcgari  to  a  book 
like  tills,  (he  question  with  each  one  must  be,  not  -Can  1  afford  it?'    but  -Can  1  afford  to  be 

without  11?"'  „ 

From  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell. 

''I  wa.s  especially  plea  ed  with  the  sensible  and  learneii  preface  of  the  editor,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  he  has  chosen  the  true  system  of  orthography.  F'oni  what  I  know  of  I.r.  Thomas, 
I  feel  sure  tiiat  he  will  give  ns  a  book  that  may  be  depeniled  on  for  comprehensiveness  and  ae- 
curccy,  the  two  great  desiderata  in  such  an  undertaking." 

ffg-  For  sale  bv  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  free  of  cost,  npon  receipt  of 
the  price  b,  t.s  Pubasher,.         ^_  ^    LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.. 

715   &   717   Maiket  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT   WORK. 

A  CRITICAL  DICriONAhY~OF    ENcLSH  UTEFATURE 

BRITISH  AND   AmTrICAin  AUTHORS, 

LiriNf}  Ayn  dece  isi:d, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  ACCOUNTS  TO  THE  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY,  CON- 
TAINING OUER  FORTY-SIX  THOUSAND  ARTICLES  (AUTHORS,)  WITH 
FORTY  INDEXES  OF  SUBJE  TS. 
BY   S.   AUSTIN    ALIBONE. 

Cotnplete  in    Thre^    Volittnes.    J^ni'frinl   8i<o.      3140  /uK/fs.      Pi'ic/^  pfr  vo'.:   Extra 
Cloth,  $7.S0;'Uhrnnj  Shrr,,.  SS.HO:   Hxlf  Tuvloy,  $9.50. 

OPINIONS  OF  THP  PRESS. 

"All  things  considpred,  the  most  remarkable  literiry  work  ever  executed  by  one  man." — 
American  Literarxj  Gazette. 

"It  may  he  safely  said  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  manual  of  English 
•literature  yet  compiled. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

'•Aa  a  biblio!<rHphical  vvorli  it  is  simply  prioeless." — ,V    Y.  Jndepenrient. 

"There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  any  lantruac"." — N.   Y.  Ohnerver. 

"The  most  complete  liii  liography  in  the  world  " — Phila.  Even.  Bulletin 

"We  are  prrnid  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Amerii-an.  We  earnestly  recommend  everv  r»*flder, 
■student  and  teacher,  and.  we  had  almost  said,  every  patriotic  citizen,  to  secure  a  copy  of  AUi- 
♦)one's  Dictionary  of  .Authors." — Boston  Even.  Transcript. 

"As  the  work  of  a  single  man  it  is    ne  of  the  wonders  of  literary  industry      Evert  mav  who 

EVER  OWNED  AN  ENGLISH  BOOK,  OR  ITER  MEANS  TO  OWN  ONE.  WILL  FI>D  SGMKTHING  HERE  TO  HIS    PURPnSl  — 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

'•These  volumes  are  treasuries  of  Fnelish  literature,  without  which  no  collection  of  books 
in  our  mother  tongue  can  be  considered  in  any  way  satisfactery  " — Philn   Le/iger. 

"No  dictionary  of  the  authors  of  anv  language  has  ever  before  been  unoenak  n  on  so  ernnd 
«  scale.  For  convenience  and  trn^tworthiness  thi«  work  is  probaVily  mH  surpassed  hy  any  sim- 
ilar production  in  the  whole  range  of  moilern  literature." — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

"This  work  contains  an  almost  incredible  amount  and  variety  of  information." — Cincinnati 
Ohronicle. 

"In  the  English  names  alone  Mr.  Allibone's  Dictionary  will  be  far  more  complete  than  any 
•work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  country. "iondon  Daily  News. 

"A  stupendous  labor.  We  hardly  know  how  to  write  of  this  splendid  contribution  to  litera- 
•ture  in  fitting  terms  to  do  it  justice,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  using  hyperb«!e." — 
Boston  Post 

"A  miracle  of  patient  industry.  Distinguished  alike  for  its  completeness  and  its  absolute 
feirness  and  impartiality."— fios^oji  Even.  Traveler. 

'  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a  standard  " — Baltimore  American. 

TESTIMONY  «F  DISTIVGU'^^HRD  SrPOLARS. 

"Far  B'Uperior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language." — Lirp  Mac»ulat. 

"Full  of  information  ;  heaped  up  and  running  over  "— HiN.  George  Bancroft. 

"Very  important  and  very  valuable  " — ■  harles  Dickens. 

"There  seems  to  lie  no  doulit  that  the  book  will  oe  welcome  toinnumeraMe  reading  beings." 
— Thomas  Carltle. 

"A  riih  storehouse  of  knowledge." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"It  will  he  a  rnost  tiseful  and  important,  a  Iditioa  to  every  taniily." — Agnes  Strickland. 

"If  the  rest  of  the  work  is  as  able  v  executed  as  that  embraced  under  the  first  three  letfrs 
of  the  alphabet,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  iuiporta'it  ci>nlr  bution  to  Entrlis  •  literature  " — W.  H. 
Prescott. 

"The  very  few  names  I  have  looked  at  seem  to  be  treated  carefully  and  satisfactorily  "— 
Alpked  Tenntsox. 

"A  monuineiit  of  unsparing  indiist.ty.  indefatigabl"  research,  sound  and  impartial  .jinlein'-iit 
and  critical  acumen." — Washington  Irving. 

"I  have  tested  its  value  in  two  different  ways.     .     .     It  stands  both  te-ts  .idmirably."—     ar- 

BINAL   WiSFMAN. 

Dr.  Willi  \M  Smith,  who  is  accorded  to  be  one  of  the  rreatest  coinpder  of  the  pres-^nt  age, 
t»<»s  paid  to  the  work  of  Mr  Allibone  this  generous  triVmte.  "I  have  trequeir'y  ron-ult.'d  it.  and 
have  always  found  what  t  wanted.  The  information  is  given  in  that  .Icar  style  and  lon^lHU-ed 
form  which  is  so  impo.tant  in  a  dictionary;" 

«®-Por  Sale  by  all  Kooksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  upoD  rrrelpt  of  the 
price  by  the  Publishers. 

Special  Circulars,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  work,  with  specimen  pagci,  will  he  sent,  pimt^ 
paid,  on  application. 

J.  B,  LIPPINCOTT  &,  CO.,  Publishers, 

7 13  atnl  717  Mfirkit  Stint,  I'li  Imleljiliia. 
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AN  OFFER  I 

To  the  Trustees,  Directors  and  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  f 


W«  will  furnish  and  put  up  our  School-Room  Ventilating  Stove,  in  any  district  in  this  State, 
on  llie  following  conditious.  viz  : 

I'ut  it  up  ready  lor  use,  let  you  test  it  30  days  in  cold  weather,  if  it  suits  you,  take  the 
district  order  for  6  monihs  at  10  per  cent.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  we  will  remove  it  at  our 
own  expense. 

They  will  cost  but  little  more  than  common  stoves. 


Patent  School-Room  Heater  and  Ventilator  [ 

How  shall  Pure  Air  be  furnished  to  our  Children  in  school  hours 
and  their  mental  and  physical  vigor  secured  ? 

Our  children  ?re  confined  in  buildings  as  air  tight  as  it  is  practical  to  make  them,  ia  rooms 
containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  with  air  sufficient  for  breathing  hut  a  short  time,  and  no 
provision  for  renewal  beyond  the  occasional  opening  of  windows  and  doors,  often  producing 
drafts  which  prove  as  fatal  as  the  impure  air. 

The  ordinary  method  of  heating  by  stoves  is  by  all  scieptific  authorities  acknowledged  to 
be  injur  ous  in  a  closed  room,  and  espeei«lly  in  a  room  filled  with  children  with  delicate  sus- 
ceptibilities, placed  in  charge  for  training,  which  will  mark  their  future  life  both  physical  and 
mental.  The  continual  heating  of  air  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  to  be  breathed 
again.  »nd  again  heated,  is  the  surest  way  of  giving  fatigue,  drowsiness,  headache,  fever,  o€ 
spreading  contagion,  and  of  producing  weak  coiwtitutions. 

Address,  D.  BIGELO  W  d;  Co. ,  Decatur,  III., 

or  W.  L.  PHILLIPS,  Normal,  Itt, 


We  have  Thoiisands  in  Use. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  educational,  practical  men  well  known  in  Illinois ; 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ^ 
Decatur,  III.,  June  20,  1871.  / 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  used  six  of  Bennett's  Ventilating  Stoves  to  heat  our 
2nd  Ward  school-house.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  have  given  complete  satis- 
factinn.  The  rooms  have  been  much  more  evenly  warmed,  and  decidedly  better  venti- 
lated than  when  we  used  the  common  wood  stove  We  have  burned  nothing  but  soft 
coal  and  have  experienced  no  trouble  from  the  slopping  up  of  pipes  by  the  soot.  I  think 
these  stoves  exactly  meet  the  wants  of  districts  that  do  not  feel  willing  to  incur  the  great 
expense  attending  the  use  of  furnaces. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN, 

Svpt.   City  School*, 

Office  of  the  County  Supr.  of  Schools,  Macon  County,         \ 

Decatur,  III.,  June  27,  1871  j 
I  was  Principal  of  the  2nd  Ward  school — mentioned  by  I'rof.  E  A.  Gasiman — 
during  the  winter  of '69  and  '70,  and  desire  to  endorse,  fully,  all  he  has  said  concerning 
Bennett's  Ventilating  and  Hot  Air  Furnaces.  As  a  distributer  of  heat  throughout  the 
room  it  surely  has  no  equal.  While  the  pupils  sitting  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the 
ftirnace  did  not  ccmplain  of  excessive  heat  those  in  remote  places  were  sufficiently 
warmed.  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  securing  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
room.     The  expense  of  fuel  is  no  greater  than  with  the  ordinary  stove. 

I  most  cheerfully  recommend  the  use  of  this  furnace  to  School  Directors 
Very  RespectfuUv, 

OSCAR  F    McKIM 

County  Suj)t.  of  School*. 
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FOPUL^^R  TEXT  BOOKS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,   M    COLLEGES. 

BROWN'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

COMPRISING 

Broivn's  First  Lines  of  Enr/lish  Grammar. 

I2ino.      Half  bound.     Designed  for  young  learners.     Retail  price,  45  cents. 

Brown's  Tnstitutes  of  E7tf/lis7i  Grammar. 

l2mo.     Muslin,  Leather  back.      For  the  Higher  Classes.     Retail  price.  $  I   00. 
***  Both  of  these  very  popular  text-hooks  have  just  been  revised  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Superirteiident  ot  Puhlic-schoois  ol  New  York  City",  with  important  additions,  es- 
pecially in  the  department  of  Sentential  Analysis. 

Brown's  Gra>»mar  of  Eiifflish  Grammars. 

Royal  8vo       Lenther  or  haU'mnrocco.     Retail  price,  $6  50. 
These  Grammars  were  never  so  popular  or  widely  used  as  at  the  present  time — they  are 
THE  BOOKS.    The  latter  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  Treatise  on  English  Gram- 
mar extant. 

ROSCOE'S  CHEMISTRY. 

hessoms  in  Efementarff  ChemiHfnj. 

By  Henhy  E.  Rdscoe,  B.  A.,  F  R.  S  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  In  one  beautiful  little  volume,  handsomely  illustrated  with  engravings, 
and  bound  in  muslin,  red  edges.     Just  publislie<l.      Retail  price.  $1    50. 

This  little  book  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  in  the  market  containing  all  the  newest  (•atarea 
in  Chemistry. 

rAMBERT'3  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

Lambert's  Human  Phifsiologij,  Atiatomi/,  and  Hi/f/iene. 

l2mo.     This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  written  on  a  new  plan,  and  is   beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  several  hundred  wood  engravings,  and  thirty  -^ne  plates  on  tinted  paper, 
containing  many  figures.      Retail  price,  $1   75. 
Lambert's  Primer g  Physioloffy,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene. 

i2mo.     Profusely  illustrated.     Retail  price,  85  cents. 

G»\Nr>T'S  PHYSICS. 

Mlementary  Treatisf^  on  Physics,  E.rp*'ri mental  and  Applied. 

For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's  Ele- 
ments de  PhyMque,  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph  D.,  T.  C  S.  IIlus  rated  by  a  colored  plate 
and  fi68  w  mwI  cuis.     In  one  vcrv  thick  i2mo    volume.     Price,  $5  00. 

Thi''  beautiful  and  mosi  thoroufihlv  systematic  work  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  some  of 
the  highest  colleges  in  the  land,  as  Harvard  University,  Columbia  College,  &o.,  Ac.,  and  is  not 
only  the  best  work  of  its  kind  for  educational  purposes,  but  would  also  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  any  library. 

CRUII«  SHANK'S  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Primary   iieoyrai>hy. 

By  Jame  »  RUiKSHANK,  LL.  D.,  Editor  New  York  Teacher,  and  Assistant  Su- 
perintend lit  «f  Schools.  Br.  loklyn.  New  York.  Small  410.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Ju^t  pulibsheii.      Prire.  Si    00 

This  book  is  written  upon  a  nfw  plan,  and  is  illustrated  with  very  accurate  Maps  and  En- 
gravings, drawn  on  wood  and  stone. 

Teai'hers,  School  Boards  and  others  interested,  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  th 
publishers.     Ver.v  favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

Copies  of  the  atiove  liooks.  except  Canot's  Phy.-ics  and  the  Grammar  of  English  Grammar, 
sent  for  examination  for  half  the  retail  prices  affixed. 

WILLIAM  W<iOI)  «e  CO..  Publishers, 

No.  27  Great  Jones  street,  New  York. 


New  and  Improved  Text-Books. 

Libera)  Terms  for  First  Introduction. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 


ELECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.  Primary.     II.  lukrnicdiate.    111.  S<.'liool. 

H^Oiily  THREE  BOOKS  in  the  Series-®ft 

NfW  and  philosophicHl  arrantrenient  of 
matter :  Physical  »nd  Political  Geography 
united  in  a  way  that  pannol  tail  to  interest: 
illust-rationa  all  new  and  elegantly  enirravHd  : 
the  most  practical  system  of  luar'-d rawing  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistically  executed 
maps  yet  published. 

JS^Specimen  Pages  Sent  Gratis.'WSi 

Electic  System  o  Penmanship 

COPY-BOOKS. 

No.  1 ;  No  2 ;  No.  3 ;  No.  4 :  |  No,  6  Boys ;  No.  S  Girla ; 
No.  5  Boys ;  No.  5  Girls ;  |  No.  7  Boys ;  No.  7  Girls; 
Ne.  8  Variety  of  Capitals,  No.  8  Girls,  (nearly  ready.) 
The  GirW  boolis  contaiu  the  same  copies  as 
the  corresponding  numtiers  for  Boys,  but  in 
smaller  handwriting. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Beleetic  System  also  includes  an  Exer- 
«lSK-BooK,  Hand-Bi  OK,  and  Writi  g-Oabds. 

These  are  now  ready,  and  Teachers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  for  full  descriptive 
circulars  of  them,  aud  to  give  the  Eclectic 
Penuanship  a  trial. 

WHITE'S 

Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Complete  Series  in  Tiiree  Boolii. 
Priniarj.    Intcirmediate.  Cowplete. 

White's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the  un- 
qualified  approval  and  commendation  o  prom- 
inent educators  to  whom  they  have  lieen  sub- 
Biitted.  It  i=  confidently  believed  that  teachers 
will  And  them  the  best  Arithmetics  for  the  use 
of  Graded  Schools  yet  offered;  ihe  only  ones 
employing  the  new  methods  and  in  which 
the  great  desfderatow  in  Arithmetic — the  com- 
pJete  union  of  Mental  and  Wriiten  Arithmetic — 
IS  rea(!hed;  while  the  compne<Me,ss  of  the  Series 
(there  being  only  three  books)  renders  them 
the  most  economical. 


SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 

A  compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upo«  this 
subject  Published  in  attractive  style— color- 
ed cloth,  tinted  paper. 


.'•'nfficiently  elementary  for  beginners  who 
have  a  practical  knowledi.'e  of  4riti  nietic  ai  d 
sufficiently  advanced  anii  thorough  for  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  Hiiiher  Miitliemat- 
ics  The  demonstrations  though  clear,  are 
concise. 


HARVEY'  .  fRAiVIMARS. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

English  Grammar. 

Harvey's  Grammars  are  clear  and  definite  in 
statement:  accurate  and  concise  in  definition; 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  treaim^nt. 
'1  hey  have  been  offlcially  recommended  or 
adopted  for  exclusive  use  for  the  publiu 
Schools  of 

yehra.sha,  Strth  Cnrolinn, 

Mi.ssl.s.sip/  i.  S'  ufft  CfifoHna, 

Litui.siana,  f'iri/inin, 

Kentucky,  Georgia. 

and   have  a  wiue  circulation  in  many  othsr 
States. 

Cole's  Institute  Reader. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teachers; 
exercises  in  all  grades  of  reading,  from  Pri- 
mary to  the  most  advanced,  incl'.iding  selec- 
tions from  a  great  variety  of  sources;  and  a, 
chapternn  the  method  of  condu'  ting  Teacher's 
Institutes  No  work  hitherto  (published  at  all 
resembles  it,  either  in  design  or  execution. 

Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader. 

Just  published.  Contains  a  great  variety  of 
choice  selections  in  pmse  and  poetry  not 
published  in  this  form.  The  wor.^  i>  the  result 
of  the  Author's  experiences  as  a  teacher  •f 
elocution  for  fifteen  year-*,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  tnost  valuai'le  text-book  on  the  subject 
yet  issued. 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Illustrated  with  36  engravinsis  Kmb  acea 
the  latest  discoveries  to  date  cf  pulilicntion. 
The  laneuage  and  definitions  are  ■  lear  and 
precise;  facts  are  stated  with  accura  y;  and 
the  subjects  are  treated  in  due  proportion. 

\.\\  lllustrateif  Descrip/ive  Catalogue  of  the  Kclectic  Educational  Si-ries 
has  just  been  published  in  handsome  style,  and  will  be  fnrwa'ded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 

g@°" Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  New  B  )oks,  with   recommendations 
rom  leading  educators,  furnished  on  application. 

^VILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


137  Walnut  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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28  Bond  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


W.A.PENNELL&Co., 


Norma,  Illinois, 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of 


Millar  Air  Warmer 


,  AND 


RUTTAN'S 

Hall  and  Office  Ventilating  Stoves, 

THE    MOST    POWERFUL    HEATERS    AND    STOVES    MADE. 


PURE  AIR  FOR  ALL, 

CHEERFUL,  HEALTHY  HOUSES, 

PLEASANT  SCHOOL-ROOMS, 

WELL  VENTILATED  CHURCHES, 
And  public  HALLS.   ^ 


Ruttan's    Patent    System  of  Warming  and    Ventilating  Public  and    Private   Buildings, 
combines  an  Abundant  Supply  of  Pure  Air,  with  an  Equable  and  Summer- 
like temperature  in  Winter,  and  Ecoiaoniy  in  Fuel. 


Applicable  to  all   Buildings,  Old  or  Ne^A^. 

The  following  are   some  of   the  School   Boards    that  have  adopted  ouk 

SYSTEM  : 


Bloomington,  Illinois, 

Peoria, 

Champaign, 

Pan  a, 

Urbana, 

Anna, 

Decatur, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 


Clinton,  Illinois, 
Tonica,  " 
Lostant,  " 
Granville,  " 
Forrest,  " 
Chatsworth,  " 
Watseka,  " 
Carihage,  Missouri, 


Sparland,  Illinois. 

Lincoln, 

Shflbyville, 

Rockford. 

Assumption, 

Rock  Inland, 

Moline, 


For  Drying  Lumber,  Grain,  Malt,  Hops,  ToV'aceo,  Fruit,  Vegetablps,  JNIeal,  efc.  upon  a  New 
System,  and  with  great  Economy  in  Time,  L.ibor  and  Fuel.  It  is  applicable  to  Brick  Yard» 
Laundries,  Cotton  and  Woolen  Drying  Rooms,  etc.    >9S~Send  for  Circular. 


•'Impure  air  enpenders  more  di.«eape  than  all  other  pauses  combined." — Af,  Facore,  Paris.  Fr. 
"J  arer  my  belief  that  defective   ventilation,  especially  among  the  wealthy,  is  a  more  fruitful 
cause  of  disease  and  death,  particularly  of  women  and  children,  than  any  other. 

McCnnn  Dunn,  M,  D, 


W.  A.  PENNELL,  Normal,  lU. 
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L.  GROVER,  Bloomington 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S 

Western  Educational  Pepartment. 

F.  B.  HUZiS^,  iLgent. 

No.  8  Sixteenth.  Street,  Cliicaf^o,  111 
CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

REVISED  EDITIONS.— The  lii-nt,  The  Chfapest,  The  Most  Popular. 

New  Primary  Geofrrapliy 9<? 

New  Iiite  mediate  (icojrrapliy 1  50 

New  firammar-Scliool  dieo^rapby 1  75 

New  Plo>ical  G»o  rai  hy... 1  60 

Surpass  all  others — 1st,  in  Phil(\«ophi('al  Arrangement;  2d  in  GrfidUHl  Progression  :  3d,  in 
Mode  ot  MemorizinK;  4th.  in  Full  Explanation  ;  5th,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  6th,  ia 
Maps,  lUustratiou,  Text  and  Kxeeuiion ;  \n  fine,  in  every  leature  of  a  good  Geography. 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

A fPI ETON'S   A II ITU M liTI CS. 

Prlmnry  Arithmetic 0  30 

Mental  Aritlimetie •  45 

Elementary  Ariilimetlc 0  50 

Practical  Arithmetic 1  00 

Key  to  Practical  {for  Teachers'  use) 

Higher  Arithmetic  {in press) 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought,  and  labor  can  po#^fb1y 
make  them  ;  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest 
and  best,  and  such  as  are  used  by  business  men. 

ENGLISH  GRAMBf  AR  AKD  COMPOSITION. 

BY  G.  P.  QUACK r.N BOS,  I.L.  D. 

Qnackenbos's  Primary  Grammar 0  50 

*•  Kiii;  Ish  Grammar 0  00 

"  Firxt  Lessons  in  Composition «  90 

"  (  oiirse  of  (  omp  isjiioi)  :n\(l  Rheto  ic 1  SO 

Brief  and  cleMT  ill    d   finilmn,  lucid    in   arr^mgement,  happy  in   illustration,  practical  in  it9 

exercises,  full  iu  explanations,  and  I'omplete  in  every  respect 

HISTORY. 

Qnackenbos's  K'ementary  History  of  tlic  Unitrd  St  fes 0  75 

Scliooiliistory  '•  *  '•      175 

These  IIisti)rie-:  -on  iii-n  I  ih-mse'ves  to  th"  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emi- 
mftntly  lair  on  all  questions  of  r<'ligion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudice,  they  carefully 
avoid  any  attempt  to  bias  the  young. 

SCis  NTIFIO  WORKS. 

Locltyer's  Elements  of  \strono"»v ^  '5 

Ou.icUenbos's    'afnral   Philoso;iliy 1  75 

loum4n's    ('hrmisti'j 1  75 

fliixley  and    ^oiiminn's   I'liys  olo^y '  J* 

Yoiim  ns'  First     ixiK  of  !'ot.»ny '  "5 

Gille  pie's  Land  "♦•vcvn;^  3  00 

llarkness'  Latin  .S,ri.s;  Undlev's  Greek  nrammar;  Wanton's  fJreek  Lessons  Rnd  full  course 
©f  Ueruian.  Prenc'i  .hkI  Snanisli  Texts;  \iller's(ier.iiHM-Rn'ili  h. and  Spiers  &  Surenne's  French- 
English  Dictionaries.  flPg^Copip..  for  examination  or  introdil''ti<iii,  except  di' tioimries,  will  be 
sent  to  teacher  and    school  officers  on    rect-ipt   ol   one-half  the    retail    price.     Correspondence 


invited 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,   Publishers,  New  York  ; 
Or,  P.  B    IIUI.SI-'..  Ayenl,  No.  8  Si.\teenlh  Street.  (  liicago. 
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LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOB  

WiDE-A\VAKE  Teachers. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish, 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instructioH  whick  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

WARREN'S   NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

L    Warren's  Primary  Oeograpliy, S0.75 

II,    Warren's  Common  School  Oeography, 1.88 

III,    Warren's  Physical  Geography, 1.88 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 
No  higher  comrrondation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  than  that  given  "Warren's 
Series  of  Geograj'  les,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  many  years  past, 
and  by  their  re-adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
delphia, Washingrton,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Ac,  &c.,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  important 
Cities  and  Towns. 

GREENE'S   IMPROVED   GRAMMARS. 

L    Greene's  Introduction, .56 

IL    Greene's  English  Grammar, 1.05 

IIL    Greene's   Analysis, .80 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Gr«ene,  of  Brown 
University,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  host  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted  to  the 
different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools;  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and->may  be 
Bsed  independently  of  the  others. 

Since  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than  One 
Thousand  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  so  that  they  are 
lapidly  becoming  the  National  Standard  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 


POTTER   &   HAMMOND'S    COPY-BOOKS. 
REVISED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION,  IN  THREE  SERIES. 

X    The  School  Series, Nos.     1  to    7. 

IL    The  Mercantile  Series, Km.     8  to  12.  \  Per  Ooz.  .  .     1.80 

III.    The  K.adies  Fine  Hand  Series,        ....      Noe.  13  to  15. 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One  Dollar  per  Dozen. 
These  Copy-Books  are  un.<iurpi»Bsed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.     By  them 
easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing'  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen  drawing. 


.  [  Per 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard's  United  States  History, •       .  1.20 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book, l.OO 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics, 1.00 

Leach's  Complete  Speller, 32 

Znisely's  Arithmetical  Questions -42 

Jotter  &  Hammond's  Common  School  Book-keeping.    (Single  and  Double  Entry,)     ....  1.15 

*'                   "           Blanks  for  ditto, -S* 

"                  "           High  School  Book-keeping.    ( Double  Entry,) 1.25 

•••                  "           Blanks  for  ditto, 1.15 

"                   "           Penmanship  Explained, 1.00 

Trimary  Drawing  Cards— 18  Cards,  40  Lessons, Per  Set,  .32 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents.  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees.  Teachers  in  Public 
flad  Private  Schools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  will  send  us  Eeports,  Catalogues  of 
Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teachers,  Notices  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  Educational  Meetings,  er 
any  information  in  regard  to  proposed  changes  in  Text-Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shall  b« 
pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  giving  Jull  descriptions  oj  all  our  publications  will  bt 
sent  free  upon  application. 

COWPERTHWATT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestinit  Street,  Philadelphia. 
fi.  WEIGHT.  Western  Agent,  care  Western  News  Company.  121  &  123  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 


THE  STANDARD ! 

SPECIAL  ANNOU>:CEMENT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  School  Commiitees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education 
generally,  that  we  have  just  issued 

NEW  AX  D  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF 

Worcester's  Primary  and  Compreliensive  Dictionaries, 

Besides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and 
we  believe  the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for 
the  School-room  or  the  family. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see 
their  scholars  generally  sujiplied  with  GuOD  DiClIoNARlbS. 

Correspondence  is  solicited. 

New  Books?   New  Books! 

1.    Walton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teachintj ^  &c.. 

This  book  is  de-iipned  especially  for  Teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  to  them  an  invaluable 
assistant.    Price  75  cents.     Will  be  mailed  to  teachers  on  the  rec«ipt  ot  60  cents. 


2.    The  Franklin  Fifth  Reader, 

By  GEO.  S.  HILLARD. 

This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  Reading,  and  can  be  used  in  connection  withf 
Mr.  Hillard's  new  stries  or  with  any  oihcr  ;-eiies  of  KeHiler-'.  The  .■-election.-"  are  somewlia 
easier  than  those  of  the  Fifth  Header  of  the  series,  and  the  buok  is  beautifully  illustrated, 


CampT::irs  Concise  History  of  the  United  States 

IS  THK 

Best  Grammar-Sch  ol  History  yet  Publshed. 

We  challenge  comparison  with  any  United  States  History  ofcorrespondini;  prade  yet  issue* 
from  the  press  It  contains  2-2(Mi"Kes  hesnles  the  DecUration  of  Indepeii'^ence,  Constitution, 
etc.,  and  is  suitabl\  ilhislraled  vvi  h  maps  and  cuts.  No  pains  and  lal.or  have  been  spared  ta 
rendtr  the  work  especialh  desirable  as  a  i-lass-booU. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school-otficers  is  especially  invited  to  tlie  following  parilCU' 
lars  : 

1.  Its  simplicity  of  statement  and  judiciousness  in  the  selection  of  facts. 

2.  Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  event.i.  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  ^c. 

3.  Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Catalogues,  Circulars,  etc., 
sent  on  application 

Address 

BREWER  8jl  TILESTOIM, 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTON* 
Or,  O.  S.  WESTCOTT,  Gen'l  Agent. 

127  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Chicago. 
[13] 


*«  TffE  LIVING  AGE  Juts  no  equal  in  any  country.'*— Phila.  Frea. 
'♦  If  stands  at  the  head  of  nineteenth  century  literature.:* —Chicago 

Ei'etiing  Journal. 

**  The  best  periodical  in  America,'*— Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cnyler. 


Of  whifh  more  than  One  Hundred  Foiumes  have  been  published,  has  received  the  commenda- 
tion ot  the  most  eminent  men  of  ihe  country;  and  ii  admittedly  "continne*  to  stand  at  ih« 
head  of  Its  rliiss." 

Issued  evi'ry  Saturday,  it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or 
more  than 

Three  Thousand  Donbl^^-Colmnn  Octavo  Pages 

of  readins  matter  yearly;  and  is  the  only  compihltion  that  presents,  with  a  satisrartury  com- 
I)l»''eness"a-i  well  as  freshness,  the  b-st  Essays,  Reviews,  criti  isms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories, 
poeirv,  S'-ieniifie,  Kiosraphical,  Uistoriral.ana  Politi.  al  Information,  from  the  entire  body 
of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

\t  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wisies  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellect- 
ual i>roares9  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  liter- 
ary taste. 

Extract   from    Notices. 

From  Rev.   Henri/    Ward   Beecher. 
"Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should 
certainly  choose  "The  Living  Age." 

From  the  New'York  Evening  Post. 
"In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  lound  s'^  much  of  sterling  literary  excellence." 

From  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 
"It  has  more  real,  solid  worth,  more  useful  information,  than  any  similar  publication  we 
^now  of.     The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  English 
language,  are  here  gathered  together." 

From  the  Nation,  New- York. 
"The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publicatious." 

From  the   Williams  Quarterly. 
"It  is  inexhaastable.     It  has  as  much  that  is  good  as  a  dozen  ordinary  magazines  com- 
bined." 

From  the  Advance,   Chicago. 
"For  thinking  people,  the  best  of  all  the  eclectic  publications,   and  the  cheapest.     .     . 
It  is  a  monthly  that  comes  every  week." 

From  the  New-York  Evening  Mail. 
"A  treasure-house  of  the  current  literature  of  the  English-speaking  world." 

From  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 
"Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  great  advantage  over  its  monthly  contem- 
poraries, in  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  oimtents. 

From  the  Mobile  DaiUi  Register. 
'  'Peerless  among  periodicals  in  value  to  the  leader." 

Frovi  the  Boston  Post. 
"It  gives  to  its  reader.^  more  than  three  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  a  year,  of 
the  most  valuable,  instructive,  and  entertaining  reading  of  the  day.  'History,  biography,  fic- 
tion, poetry,  wit,  science,  politics,  criticism,  ait, — what  is  not  here  ?'  It  is  the  only  compila- 
tion that  presents  with  a  satisfaciory  completeness,  as  well  as  freshness,  the  best  literature  of 
the  almost  inninnerable,  and  generally  inaccessible,  European  quarterlies,  monthlies,  and 
♦weeklies,— a  liiernture  embracing  the  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured  writers  liv- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough  coviperulium  of  all  that 
is  admirable  and  notewoithy  in  the  literary  world." 

Published  weekly  at  88.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one 
getting  up  a  Club  of  five  New  Subscribers.     Address, 

LITTELL  &.  CAY,  Boston. 

The  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature  at  Club  Prices 

["Possessed  of  'Litteil's  Lfving  Age'  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American 
BJOnthl  es,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation." — Phil.  Ev.  Bulletsn.\ 

For  Ten  Dollars,  The  Living  Age,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lit- 
erature, and  either  one  of  the  leading  Magazines  of  Home  Literature  named  below,  will  be  sent 
to  one  address  for  one  year:  viz. , — 

Harpik's  Mo.nthly  (or  Weekly,)  or  Bazar,)  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincott's  Monthly,  Thb 
Galaxy,  Old  and  New,  Scribner's  Monthly,  Tae  Overland  Monthly,  or  Appleton's  Jouknal,  (Week- 
Jy);  or,  for  88  50,  The  Living  Age  and  our  Young  Folks.    Address  as  above. 
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'Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of  the  kind  in  the   World.' 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

NOTICES  OF    .  HE  PRESS. 

There  are  few  intelligent  American  families  in  which  H  aepep.'o  JlAGAzriE  would  not  he  am 
appreciated  and  highly  welcome  gue*t.  Then- is  no  monthly  Masizine  an  inteiligeut  reading 
family  can  less  afford  "to  be  without.  Many  Magazines  are  accumulated.  n\BPER's  is  edited. 
There  is  not  a  Magazine  that  is  printed  which  shows  more  intelligent  pnins  expended  on  ita 
articles  and  mechanical  execution.  There  is  not  a  chenper  Mas;azine  published.  There  is 
not,  confessedly,  a  more  popular  Magazine  in  the  world. — yeic  England  HomfiUad. 

'a  Complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  times.' 
The  best, cheapest  and  most  successful  Family  Paper  in  the  Union 

HARPERS~^WEEKLY. 

SPLEXDIDLV    ILLUSTKATKO. 

NOTICES  or  TES  P223S. — The  Model  New>paper  oi  our  country.  Complete  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  an  American  Family  Paper,  H\rper\s  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a  right  to  its 
title,  •  'A  JiiURN.iL  OF  CrriuzMio.v." — Seu)  York  Eiaiing  Pu^st. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  the  best  and  rrost  intere.-ting  illustrated  newspaper.  Nor  does  its 
value  depend  on  its  illustrations  alone.  Its  reading  matter  is  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit 
— varied,  instrurtive,  entertaining  and  unexceptionable. — JVeic  York  Sun. 

S7B3CB1PTI0NS  ^872. — TBSJIS  :— Harper's  Magazine,  one  year,  S4.o<.i.  Harper's  Weeklt, 
one  year,  S4.'jO.  An  Extra  Ci>py  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly  or  Bazar  will  be  supplied 
gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscribers  at  S4.iX»  each,  in  one  remiaance;  or.  six  copies  for 
S20.00,  without  extra  copy.  Subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Weekly  and  Bazar,  to  one  ad- 
dress for  one  year,  §10. OC;  or,  two  of  Harper's  Periodicals,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  S7.0O. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Magazine  "is  24  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  sub- 
scriber'.s  post-office.  The  postage  on  Harper's  Weekly  is  20  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid 
at  the  subscriber's  post-office. 

Address  HAEPEH  ESCTHEES  New  York. 

TO  TEACHEES 

The  New  Year  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  commence  keeping  the  Record  of 

the  Attendance,  Recitation,  &c.,  of  your  Scholars  in 

THE  TEACHERS'  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK. 

A  Roll  Boob,  Record  and  Grade  Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all  grades  of  Schools,  whether 
College,  .Academy,  High  Schools.  Graded  Schools  or  Common  Schools.  Handsomely  bound 
in  fine  English  cloth,  bevelled  side-,  crimson  edges.  Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  65  Cents. 
Send  for  a  copy,  and  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  the  money  will  be  returned  to  yon. 

NOW  READY 

A  new  edition  of  CHASE  i  STL'ART'S 

CICERO'S     SELECT    ORATIONS,    with     LEXICON,     NOTES,     ETC. 

Price  Sl.oO. 
WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— The  most  simple,  progressive  and 

practical  work  of  the  kind  yet  publishe'1.     Price  Sl.-o. 

HART'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.     ,      -       -       Price  90  Cents. 

HART'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. Price  §1.50. 

Teachers  interested  in  ijooks  of  the  above  character  are  requested  to  send  for  circulars 
containing  descriptive  notices,  ic. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY.— Price  per  doz  ,  $1.05. 

THE  MODEL  MONTHLY  REPORT.— Price  per  doz.,  $1.05. 

A  sample  of  both  the  Diary  and  Report  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  riid.   on  receipt  of  tea 
cents.    Please  address, 

ELDREDCE  <L   BROTHER, 

17  North  Seventh  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

Lessons  in  Language. 

An  Introduction  tso  the  Study  of  English  Grammar. 
By  HIRAM  HADLEY. 

Thi.o  little  volume  of  144  pp.  is  designed  for  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  intended  as  a  j-ubstitiite  for  the  ordinal  v  Primary  English  Grammar. 

It  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the  science  of  the  English  language  through  the  ttse  of  it, 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  lanifiiage  through  the  science  of  it. 

It  teaches  the  child  proper  forms  of  e.xpression  by  cultivating  his  observation  of  correct 
models. 

It  tenchPf>  him  to  write  compositions  by  furnishing  him  with  pleasant  ideas  for  expren^ion, 
and  to  this  end,  it  i.^  handsomely  illustrated  with  tivenU/-eight  large  pictures,  whli'h  furnish  the 
text  fur  ih?  pupil's  composition,  and  render  this  usually  irksome  exercise  so  fasciuatiug  that 
children  actually  clamor  tor  the  privilege  of  writing 

I  he  use  of  these,  aids  much  in  forming  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  pictures,  and  an  appreciatioa 
of  the  beautiful  as  found  in  them. 

Itteache*  the  use  of  (Capitals  and  Punctuation,  initiates  the  pupil  into  the  detection  o£ 
errors  in  speech,  trains  tiim  in  the  more  practical  parts  of  language,  such  as  writing  letters, 
advertisements,  &c  ,  and  at  the  close  of  the  volume  introduces  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  little  volume  will  do  more  to  establish  a  ready  and  correct 
use  of  language  than  is  generally  gained  from  large  and  expensive  books. 

Teachers,  give  it  a  Trial,  and  you  will  not  be  Disappointed. 

>9®=Sample  copies  furnished  for  Thirty  Cents  (30c.). 

Address,  HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

783  State  street,  Chicago. 

E.  D.  HARRIS, 
Xj.j^X«'X>    jflL  C^  3E5  2V  "X"  , 

NORMAI^,       ...       -        ILLINOIS, 

Is  making  a  specialty  of  Exchange  of  property,  such  as  farms  for  city  property,  city  property 
for  farms.  Have  several  trades  of  the  above  description  now  offered.  Several  residences  at  a 
barsiain  in  Normal,  and  on  easy  payments.  Can  sell  to  those  wishing  to  come  to  Normal  and 
build,  fine  hiiiiding  sites  on  long  time,  only  interest  required  paid  down.  Those  having  wild 
land  lor  exchange  for  other  property  can  hear  of  some  good  chances  now.  Will  undertakt  to 
iuruish  any  kind  of  property  fur  anything  of  value  offered  for  trade. 

OFFICE  NEAR  NORMAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  <2f  6jo  ChestfitU  Street^ 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Boohs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 

[lOJ 


Satnjde  copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  half  price.  Liberai 
terms  for  first  introduction. 

From  e/l«  Hon.  H.  H.  \ AH  OYCK,  former  HiipeHnlendent  o/ Public  InntrucHon  for  the  State  oj  Neic  York, 

''  There  is  a  directness,  clearness  and  conciseness  In  the  statementA,  and  an  admirable  method  connected 
with  the  chronological  and  geographical  features  of  the  narrative,  that  commend  these  works  to  my  Judg- 
ment. To  the  instructor  who  aims  at  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  Imparted  to  his  pupils,  these  books  are 
cenalnly  Invaluahle.    I  recommend  them  without  reservation." 


Audei'soii's  Historical  Series. 

— ^ — _ 

1.  Introductory  School  Hifittory  of  the  United  States.  Illiistratea 
with  maps.    195  pp.    16nio.    Price  60  cents. 

This  work,  though  arranged  on  the  catechetical  plan,  may  be  read  as  a  continuous  nar- 
rative,  the    text  having   been  fully  written  before    the  questions  were  prepaied.     It  is 

DE81SNED  FOR  CLASSES  OF  ADVANCED  AS  WELL  AS  LOWER  GRADES,  IN  WHICH  ONLY  A  VERT 
BRIEX*  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTOnlt"  OP  THE  COUNTRY  FROiM  ITS  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME  IS  TACOHT. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  can  scarcely  fall  t<i  prove  iicceptabla  whernvor  practically  tried."— HENRY 
KIDDLE,  Siiperinleiiilent  of  Schools,  Sew  York  Olty. 

2.  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States,  fllustiatcd  with  maps. 
350  pp.     ]6mo.     Price  $1.00. 

This  work  is  more  catechetical  than  the  preceding,',  since  the  answers  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.    Designed  fob  largc;  graded  schools. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  give  the  teacher  Just  the  aid  he  needs  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  and  I  therefore 
give  them  my  unquiilUlod  recommendation.''— J.  W.  BULKLEY,  S)ipi.  of  Hrhool.s,  nrooktyn. 

3.  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States.  With  one  series 
of  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  places  referred  to;  and  another,  bcjuitifully  colored, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  country  in  its  territorial  acquisitions  and  political  divisions' 
2,52  pp.     16mo.     Price  $1.20. 

This  work  is  on  the  narrative  plan,  with  a  set  of  questions  for  topical  review  at  the  end 
of  the  sections.    It  will  meet  all  the  wants  of  graded  schools  and  academies. 

"For  class-room  iiistniction  Anderson's  Ulstjiries  are,  we  believe,  superior  to  any  mher  works  on  the 
subject."— Si»/ierf  bii  67  Principals  nrihe  New  York  Ci/y  Orammar-Schoolti. 

4.  Pictorial  School  History  of  the  United  States.  Fully  illustrated 
with  maps,  portraits,  vignettes,  &c.    404  pp.     12mo.    Price  $1. 05. 

This  work  is  also  on  the  narrative  plan,  but  more  circumstantial  in  its  statements  than 
the  preceding.    Designed  fok  high-schools  and  academies. 

"  In  point  of  ni  jthod,  clearness,  and  succinctness  of  naiTation,  :  regard  this  book  as  incomparably  the  besi 
manual  of  tho  kind  that  has  appeared.  None  but  a  practical  and  experienced  teacher  could  have  produced 
such  a  model  class-book."- Rev.  J.  M.  ANDER:50N,  Prinripal  of  Ohio  female  Colleoe. 

*if*Each  of  the  ahove-nattied  works  contains  the  Declaration  of  Independeiux,  and  the  C'ou- 
Hitiition  of  the  United  Sia'es,  with  nueHions  and  explanations  ;  ami,  in  the  Gr am) iiar- School 
History,  will  also  be  found  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

5.  A  manual  of  General  History.  41!)  pp.  12ino.  Price  $2.00.  Illustrated 
with  beautifully  colored  maps,  showing  the  changes  iu  the  political  divisions  of  the  world, 
and  giving  the  location  of  important  places.  Various  tables  of  chronology  and  contempora- 
neous events  are  also  given,  witli  a  complete  prououncing  index.  Designed  for  classes  of 
advanced  grade. 

"  I  have  found  it  more  complete,  accurate,  and  Judiciously  arranged  than  anv  work  of  its  siae  I  have  seen 
in  a«  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  teacher  of  History."— Prof  N.  B.  WEBSTER,  A.M.,  PHiicipat  nr 
the  Weljsler  lii.stitnte,  Norfolk,  fa. 

6.  A  School  History  of  Eun^land.  800  pp.  12mo.  Price  $1.60.  Illus- 
trated with  colored  maps,  showing  the  geou;i'aphical  changes  iu  the  country  at  diflereut 
periods.  Chronological  and  genealogical  taljles  are  given ;  also  a  complete  pronouncing 
index.    Designed  for   classes  op  advanced  grade. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  have  the  great  excellence  of  brevity  and  clearness.  We  should  select  them  in  pref 
erence  to  more  bulky  volumes."— Prof.  W.  P.  ATKINSON,  eniithndiie,  Mass. 

7.  Anderson's  Bloss's  Ancient  History.  Illustrated  with  colored  mapg 
and  a  chart.    44.j  pp.    12mo.    Price  $-2.00.    Designed  for  classes  op  high  grade. 

"  Anderson's  BUias's  Ancient  Hist<n-y  comprises  in  scarcely  more  than  400  pages  an  intelligible  outline  «( 
Ancient  History,  from  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Fall  of  tlie  itoman  Empire.  It  is  the  best  text-book  In  this 
department  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  style  is  clear,  concise,  and  attractive.  The  work  exhibits  tlit 
same  care  in  systematic  arrangement  and  .judicious  collocation  of  related  facts,  which  have  commended  hio 
series  of  United  States  Histories  to  the  Intelligent  teacher."— Hon.  A.  E.  KANKIN,  Hecretary  of  the  Yennont 
Board  of  Kduralion. 

8.  The  Historical  Reader,  embracing  selections  in  proso  and  verse,  from  stand- 
ard writers  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  Difficult  and  Unusual 
Words,  and  Biographical  and  Geographical  Indexes.    12mo.    544  pp.    Price  $1.80. 

^^  One  of  the  leading  aims  in  all  of  An^.srso?i's  Ilislorirs  is  to  coiuuct  Vie  geography 
with  the  chronology. 

CLARK  k  MAYNAR]),   Puiujsbkrs, 

NKW    YORK. 
Or  1\  B.  GINN,  Agent, 

Chicago, 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORIES  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED, 

in  whole  or  in  j/art,  bi/  the  Boards  of  Education  of  tite  faUowiruj  cities  and  towns,  and  are 
now  us&l  in  their  Public  Schools. 


New  York  City. 

Brooklyu,       N.  Y. 

Troy, 

Utica, 

Elmira,  " 

Newburgh,        " 

Syracuse,  " 

Rochester, 

Pou^hkeepsie,  '• 

Buffalo, 

Hudson,  '• 

Niagara  Falls,  •• 

Rome, 

Ogdensburg, 

Newark, 

Jersey  City, 

Hobokeu,  '■ 

Elizabeth,  " 

Orange, 

Hudson  City, 

New  Brunswick,'- 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Montrose,  •' 

Corry, 

Erie, 

Pittsburg, 

Tit>isville, 

Hyde  Park, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


N.J. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sidney, 

Xenia, 

Columbus, 

Marietta, 

Chillicothe,     " 

Ashtabula, 

Fremont, 

Lancaster, 

Oberlin, 

Elyri;i, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Pawtucket. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Richmond, 

Logansport, 

Wabash, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Geortretown.  B.  C. 

Newport,  Ky. 

Covington,  ' " 

Chicago,     111. 

Freeport,   '• 

Pana,  " 

Peoria, 

Dixon, 

Ccntralia,  " 


And  in  numerous  other  cities  and  townis 
State  Normal  School  at       - 


Rockford,     -  111. 
Springfield, 
Charlestown,  " 
Bloomington.  " 
Beloit,         Wis. 
Whitewater,  " 
Detroit,        Mich. 
Jackson,  •' 

Monroe, 
Adrian, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Niles, 
Hudson, 
Tecamseh, 
Flint, 

Biddeford,  Me. 
Saco, 

Waterville,     " 
Castine, 
Burlington,  Vt. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Waterbury,        '" 
Bridgeport,        " 
Norwalk.  " 

New  Britain,    " 
Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
Clinton, 

Sioux  City,         "■ 
Iowa  City, 

in  all  parts  of  the 


Normal  School  at 


The  Girls'  Normal  College, 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  - 

Rutger's  Female  College, 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,     -  -  . 

Abbott  Female  Academy,  ...  - 

Wesleyan  Seminary,      .... 

Watei-ville  Classical  Institute, 

Robinson  Fem.ale  Seminary,  ... 

Wyers'  Scientific  and  Classical  Institute, 

Baltimore  Female  College, 

Chicago  Normal  and  High  School, 

Missouri  State  University, 

Iowa  State  University,       .... 

Upper  Iowa  University,  ... 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Kalamazoo  College,       .... 

Chickering  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute,  - 

Western  Female  Seminary,     ... 

Columbian  College,  .... 

Webster  Collegiate  Institute,  - 

Lusher'e  Coliseum  Academy, 

Elmira  Female  College, 

Free  Academy,       .... 


Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Boston,  Mass. 

Cambridge,         " 

Charlestown, 

Fitchburg, 

Lawrence, 

Lynn,  " 

Brighton,  " 

Milford. 

Newton, 

Newburyport,    " 

Lowell, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Noi^h  Adams,    " 

Haverhill, 

Taunton, 

Worcester, 

Chelsea, 

Fall  River, 

Plymouth, 

Westfleld, 

Northampton,    ■• 

New  Bediord,    ■■ 

Pittsfleld, 

Chicopee,  " 

Holyoke, 

country.   Also  in  the 

Castine,  Maine. 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Westfield, 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Oswego,  New  York. 
Fredonia, 
Potsdam,       " 
Trenton,  New  Jeit>ey. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
Kutztowu,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Geneva,       '• 
Orwall, 

Chicago,  Ulinois. 
New  Y'ork  City. 


Brooklyn. 

Audover,  Massachnsetts. 
Wilbraham,         " 
Waterville,  Maine. 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
West  Chester.  Pennsylv'a 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Chicago,  ihiuois. 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Fayette, 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oxford, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Elmira,  New  York. 


And  in   hundreds  of  other  Colleges,  Academies,   Seminaries,  antl  High  Schools 
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